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PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION 


This  treatise  is  designed  for  practicing  engineers  and  coniractors,  and 
also  for  a  text  and  reference  hook  on  concrete  for  engineering  students. 

To  broaden  the  scope  of  the  work  and  avoid  personal  inaccuracies,  each 
chapter  has  been  submitted  for  critcism  to  at  least  one,  and,  in  some  cases, 
to  three  or  four  specialists  in  the  particular  line  treated.  We  have  aimed 
to  refer  by  name  to  ali  authorities  quoted,  and  where  the  data  is  taken  from 
books  or  j^eriodicals,  to  give  the  originai  publication,  so  that  each  subject 
may  be  investigated  further.  Proof  clippings  have  also  been  submitted  for 
approvai  to  those  whose  names  are  mentioned.  Numerous  cross  refer- 
ences  will  be  found  as  well  as  many  repetitions,  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  important  facts. 

The  chapters  are  arranged  for  convenience  in  reference,  and  therefore 
are  not  always  in  logicai  order. 

The  Concrete  Data  in  Chapter  I  presents  a  list  of  defìnitions  of  words 
and  terms  relating  distinctively  to  ceraent  and  concrete;  a  summary  of  the 
most  important  facts  and  conclusions,  with  references  to  the  pages  discuss- 
ing  them;  data  on  concrete  labor,  and  conversion  ratios. 

The  Elementary  Outline  of  the  Process  of  Concreting,  Chapter  II,  is  de- 
signed, not  for  the  ci  vii  engineer,  but  for  those  seeking  simple  directions  as 
to  the  exact  procedure  in  laying  a  small  quantity  of  concrete.  Most  of  the 
subjects  there  treated  are  discussed  at  length  in  subsequent  chapters. 

The  Specifications  for  Cement  in  Chapter  III  include  the  latest  recom- 
mendations  of  committees  oi  our  natJonal  societies,  with  incidental  changes 
to  adapt  them  for  direct  use  in  purchase  specifications.  The  Concrete 
Specifications  have  been  prepared  by  the  authors  to  represent  standard 
practice.  Specifications  for  First-class  or  High  Steel,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  are,  we  believe,  the  first  recommendations  which  have  been  made 
to  safely  adapt  this  important  material  to  reinforced  concrete  construction. 

In  Chapter  IV  the  Choice  of  Cement  is  considered  in  an  elementary 
fashion,  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  constructor.  Classification  of 
Cements,  Chapter  V,  distinguishes  the  various  cements  and  limes  manu- 
factured  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

•  •• 
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Mr.  Spencer  B.  Newberry,  an  international  authority  on  the  subject 
trràted,  has  very  kindly  written  for  us  Chapter  VI  on  the  Chemistry  of 
Hydraulìc  Cement,  discussing  this  complex  subject  in  such  a  clear  and  prac- 
tical  manner  that  it  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the  scientist,  but  also  to 
the  general  reader  and  to  the  cement  manufacturer.  Mr..  Newberry  has 
also  criticised  Chapter  V. 

Chapters  VII  and  Vili  give  the  latest  information  on  the  testing  of  ce- 
ment. Chapter  IX  presents  practical  rules  for  selecting  sand  for  mortar, 
and  the  effect  of  different  sands  and  of  foreign  ingredients  upon  its  quality. 
Characteristics  of  the  Aggregate  are  further  treated,  and  practical  data  in 
regard  to  it  are  given  in  Chapter  X. 

The  subject  of  Proportioning  Concrete  has  been  treated,  at  our  request, 
by  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller,  the  concrete  expert,  and  his  practical  use  of 
mechanical  analysis  is  f ully  discussed. . 

The  tables  of  Quantities  of  Materials  for  Concrete  and  Mortar^  in  Chapter 
XII,  and  the  diagram  of  curves,  will  be  found  useful  in  estimating  materials. 
The  Strength  of  Concrete,  Chapter  XX,  is  taken  up  from  a  practical 
standpoint  so  that  the  data  may  be  directly  employed  in  design. 

The  theory  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete  are  as  yet  in  an  elementary 
stage,  but  the  rules  and  tables  in  Chapter  XXI  represent  the  most  ad- 
vanced  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Practical  methods  of  Mixing  and  Laying  Concrete  are  treated  in  Chap- 
ters XIII,  XIV  and  XV. 

Mr.  René  Feret,  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France,  whose  extended  researches 
enable  him  to  speak  with  authority,  has  kindly  written  for  us  Chapter 
XVI,  entitled  The  Effect  of  Sea  Water. 

Chapters  XVII,  XVIII  and  XIX,  on  Freezing, Fire and  Rust  Protection, 
and  Water-Tightness  are  of  practical  interest  to  the  con  trac  ting  engineer. 
Plain  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Structures  are  treated  in  as  much  detail 
as  space  permits  in  Chapters  XXIII  to  XXVIII  inclusive.  The  designs 
are  taken  mostly  from  originai  drawings  redrawn  by  the  authors.  They 
bave  been  selected,  not  as  extraordinary  productions,  but  because  the  data 
in  regard  to  them  may  be  of  use  in  designing  similar  structures. 

Methods  of  Cement  Manufacture  in  its  modem  types  are  described  in 
detail  in  Chapter  XXX. 

The  References  in  Chapter  XXXI  will  be  found  especially  valuable  to 
one  pursuing  more  extended  investiga tions  than  can  be  presented  in  a 
volume  of  this  size. 

They  bave  been  selected  from  the  large  number  contained  in  the  authors' 
index,  as  those  which  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  reader  to  consult. 

Note:  The  chapter  numbers  bave  been  changed  to  agree  with  the  Second  Edition. 
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The  articles  are  usually  described  by  their  subject-matter  rather  than  by 
their  titles  verbatim. 

Appendix  I  gives  the  method  of  chemically  analyzing  cement  and  cement 
materìals  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  American  Chemical 
Socie'  ''. 

Additional  formulas  for  reinforced  concrete  beams,  too  complicated  foi 
msertion  in  the  body  of  the  hook,  are  given  in  Appendix  II,  these  having 
been  kindly  compiled  by  Prof.  Frank  P.  McKibben  for  this  treatise. 

The  authors  desire  to  express  their  sincere  appreciation  of  the  various 
kindnesses  extended  to  them  while  compiling  the  work.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary,  because  of  the  lack  of  authoritative  information  on  many  f undamental 
questions,  not  only  to  conduct  numerous  originai  investigations,  but  also  to 
correspond  with  the  most  prominient  engineers  in  this  country,  and  with 
experts  in  England,  France,  and  Austria. 

Mr.  Feret,  besides  writing  the  chapter  on  The  Effect  of  Sea  Water,  has 
kindly  criticised  Chapter  IX,  and  made  numerous  suggestions  which  have 
been  incorpora ted. 

Mr.  Fuller  has  examined  and  criticised  ali  the  chapters  on  practical  con- 
struction,  and  Prof.  McKibben  has  rendered  material  assistance  in  the  line 
of  investigations  and  criticisms  relating  to  the  theories  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. 

The  authors  are  indebted  to  many  gentlemen  for  careful  criticism  of 
chapters  or  portions  of  chapters,  for  drawings,  or  for  replies  to  questions, 
and  take  this  opportunity  to  express  their  sincere  appreciation  of  ali  such 
assistance.  Among  those  to  whom  especial  acknowledgment  is  due  are 
the  foUowing: 

Messrs.  Farle  C.  Bacon,  David  B.  Butler  (England),  Harry  T.  Buttolph, 
Howard  A.  Carson,  Edvvin  C.  Eckel,  William  E.  Foss,  George  B.  Francis, 
John  R.  Freeman,  Charles  S.  .Gowen,  Alien  Hazen,  Rudolph  Hering, 
James  E.  Howard,  Richard  L.  Humphrey,  A.  L.*  Johnson,  George  A.  Kim- 
ball,  Robert  W.  Lesley,  Alfred  Noble,  William  Barclay  Parsons,  Henry 
H.  Quimby,  George  W.  Rafter,  Ernest  L.  Ransome,  ClifiFord  Richard- 
son,  Thomas  F.  Richardson,  A.  E.  Schutté,  W.  Purves  Taylor,  Edwin 
Thacher,  Léonard  C.  Wason,  George  S.  Webster,  Robert  Spurr  Weston, 
Joseph  R.  Worcester;  and  Professors  Ira  O.  Baker,  Lewis  J.  Johnson, 
Edgar  B.  Kay,  Gaetano  Lanza,  Charles  L.  Norton,  Charles  M.  Spofford, 
George  F.  Swain,  Arthur  N.  Talbot. 

Cuts  have  kindly  been  fumished  by  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  Austin  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Automatic  Weighing  Machine  Co.,  Bonnot  Co.,  Bradley 
Pulverizer  Co.,  Clyde  Iron  Works,  Contractors  Plant  Co.,  Drake  Standard 
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Machine  Works,  Fairbanks  Co.,  Falkenau-Sindair  Machine  Co.,  FarreJ 
Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Iroquois  Iron  Works,  Kent  Mill  Co.,  Link-Belt 
Engineering  Co.,  McKelvey  Concrete  Machineiy  Co.,  W.  F.  Mosher  &  Son, 
Tinius  Olsen  and  Co.,  Philadelphia  Pneumatic  Tool  Co  ,  Thos.  Prosser  and 
Son,  Ransome  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Riehlé  Bros.  Testing  Machine 
Co.,  Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co.,  Sherburne  and  Co.,  T.  L.  Smith,  Henry 
Troemner,Tucker  and  Vinton. 

FREDERICK  W.  TAYLOR. 

SANFORD  E.  THOMPSON. 
February,  1905. 

The  writer  wishes  to  state  that  the  investigation  and  study  necessary  for 
the  writing  of  this  book  were  done  by  bis'  coUeague,  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
desires  that  full  credit  for  this  should  be  given  to  him. 

Frederick  W.  Taylor. 


PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION 

Developments  in  reinforced  concrete  as  a  result  of  tests  and  ej^eri- 
ence  since  the  ìssue  of  the  Second  Edition  have  made  it  necessary  to 
greatly  enlarge  the  treatment  of  design  and  construction. 

As  in  previous  editions,  the  aim  has  been  to  give  to  the  confitruction 
engineer,  the  architect,and  the  contractor,  data  for  design  and  for  build- 
ing, and  to  the  student  a  comprehensive  and  practical  text  and  reference 
hook  useful  not  merely  for  the  study  of  theory  at  college  but  to  pre- 
serve  and  use  in  practice.  The  comprehensive  treatment  of  both  plain 
and  reinforced  concrete  in  a  single  volume — ^for  reinforced  concrete  can- 
not  be  made  satisfactorily  unless  the  laws  and  best  practice  in  plain 
concrete  are  f ollowed — give  it  a  peculiar  value  for  the  practicing  engineer. 

The  entire  volume  has  been  revised  and  largely  rewritten.  The  most 
important  changes,  as  indicated,  are  in  the  portion  of  the  book  treating 
of  reinforced  concrete.  Instead  of  a  single  chapter,  three  chapters  are 
presented:  Chapter  XX  on  Theory,  giving  the  derivation  of  formulas; 
Chapter  XXI  on  Tests,  selected  from  exp)eriments  in  this  country  and 
abroad  that  give  a  definite  basis  for  theory  and  practice;  and  Chapter 
XXn  on  Design,  with  working  formulas  and  methods  of  design. 

As  important  features  of  reinforced  concrete,  Chapter  XXIII  on  Build- 
ing Construction  has  been  rewritten  and  enlarged,  giving,  as  illustrations, 
drawings  of  typical  structiu*es  and  many  details  showing  methods  of 
handling  the  design  in  the  drafting  rooms  of  the  architect  and  the  en- 
gineer; an  entirely  new  chapter,  XXV,  on  Beam  Bridges  has  been  writ- 
ten  with  examples  worked  out  for  difFerent  types  of  design;  Chapters 
XXVII  to  XXXI  have  been  revised. 

The  Arch  chapter  kindly  prepared  by  Prof.  Frank  P.  McKibben  for 
the  second  edition  remains  substantially  the  same;  the  material  on 
stress  distribution  has  been  rewritten  and  transferred  to  Chapter  XX. 

Prominent  among  the  additions  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  are  the 
Specifications  for  Reinforced  Concrete  written  by  the  author  for  the 
construction  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  buildings; 
the  new  cement  spedfications  presented  by  the  Joint  Conferences 
and  adopted  in  191 6;  and  tlie  revised  chapter  on  Chemistry  of  Hy- 
draulic  Cements  by  Mr.  Spencer  B.  Newberry.  Chapters  XIII  and 
XIV,  Mixing  and  Depositing,  have  been  rewritten. 
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Chapter  XV  on  the  Effect  of  Sea  Water  has  been  submitted  to  the 
author,  Mr.  R.  Feret,  who  has  approved  it  with  certain  revisions. 

The  efiFect  of  various  agencies  upon  concrete  is  treated  in  Chapters 
XVI  and  XVII.  Water-tightness,  Chapter  XVIII,  and  Strength  of  Plam 
Concrete,  Chapter  XIX,  particularly  the  latter,  have  been  changed  so 
as  to  give  results  of  recent  tests  and  the  conclusions  derived  from  them. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition  acknowledgment  was  made 
to  Messrs.  E.  D.  Bòyer,  R.  D.  Bradbury,  WiUiam  B.  FuUer,  Frank  P. 
McKibben,  Spencer  B.  Newberry,  George  F.  Swam,  Arthur  N.  Talbot, 
Joseph  R.  Worcester,  and  Edward  Smulski. 

In  the  Third  Edition  thanks  are  due  Messrs.  Duff  A.  Abrams,  Earnest 
Ashton,  P.  H.  Bates,  Edward  D.  Boyer,  Lewis  R.  Ferguson,  William 
B.  Fuller,  Robert  W.  Lesley,  Spencer  B.  Newbury,  Henry  H.  Quimby, 
Henry  J.  Seaman,  Henry  S.  Spackman,  Charles  M.  Spofford,  Stone  & 
Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  George  F.  Swain,  Arthur  N.  Talbot, 
George -S.  Webster,  Rudolph  J.  Wig,  Joseph  R.  Worcester. 

Special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Mr.  Edward  Smulski  for  his  most 
valuable  assistance  and  collaboration  in  the  preparation  of  Chapters 
XX,  XXI  and  XXII  on  Reinforced  Concrete;  to  Mr.  Royall  D.  Brad- 
bury for  assistance  in  connection  with  Chapter  XXV  on  Beam  Bridges; 
and  to  Mr.  Harold  M.  Davis  for  thorough  work  of  analysis  of  material 
and  in  preparing  the  hook  for  pubhcation. 

Acknowledgment  for  cuts  is  made  to  Aberthaw  Construction  Co^ 
Ambursen  Co.,  American  Concrete  Institute,  American  Luxfer-Prism 
Company,  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Austin  Manufacturing  Co., 
Burchartz  Fireproofing  Co.,  Inc.,Condron  Co.,Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co., 
Engineering  Record,  Fairbanks  Co.,  Farrell  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Howard  &  Morse,  Lakewood  Engineering  Co.,  Special  Committees  on 
Cement  Testing,  Tinius  Olsen  Co.,  Ohio  State  Highway  Department, 
Ransome  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Co.,  Simp- 
son  Bros.  Corp.,  SterUng  Wheelbarrow  Co.,  Stone  &  Webster  Engineer- 
ing Corporation,  G.  L.  Stuebner  Iron  Works,  Trussed  Concrete  Steel 
Co.,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  University  of  Illinois. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  Second  Edition  a  great  loss  has  been  suffered  in 
the  death  of  the  senior  author,  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  whose  coun- 
sei  and  definite  requirements  were  so  instrumentai  in  making  the  hook 
an  accepted  authority.  In  the  present  revision  an  endeavor  has  been 
made  to  foUow  the  principles  laid  down  by  our  beloved  coUeague. 

SANFORD  E.  THOMPSON. 
Boston,  November,  191 6. 
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ERRATA 

The  following  slight  corrections  are  given  so  that  they  may  be  en- 
tered  in  ink  on  the  proof  pages  and  this  slip  destroyed.  Changes  on 
pages  62  to  78  are  made  to  conform  to  the  1916  revision  of  the 
A.  S.  T.  M.  Standards. 

Page  62.  Sub-title  II. — Change  "Physical  Properties  and  Tests" 
to  "Physical  Tests." 

Page  62.  Section  7,  line  2. — Change  "see  Par.  51"  to  "see  Sec- 
tion  SI." 

Page  63.  Section  11,  line  6. — Change  "specifically  ordered"  to 
"specifically  so  ordered." 

Page  63     Change  the  heading  "Methods  of  Tests,"  to  "Tests." 
Page  65.     Section  26,  line  13. — Change  "precipitate"  to  "precìp- 
itated." 

Page  66.,  Imes  11  and  12.— Change  "is"  to  "shall  be." 
Page  68.     Section  29,  line  2. — Change  "cooled  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  liquid"  to  "of  the  same  temperature  as  the  liquid. 
Section  31   line  2.— Change  "should  fall"  to  "falls." 
Page  69.    Section  35.    Add  at  the  end,  "described  in  Section  34." 
Section  36,  lipe   1.    Change  "is"  to  "will  be."    Line   1      Read 
"specified  l'mit,  but  within  this  permissible  variation  shall  be  reported 
as  22  per  cent." 

Page  69.  Section  37,  line  4. — Change  "1  g.  =  1  ce."  to  "1  ce.  of 
water  =  1  g." 

Lme  5.— Change  "be"  to  "is." 

Page  70.     Section  40,  line  13.— Change  "cylinder"  to  "rod." 
Page  73.    Change  title  of  Fig.  13  to  read  "Apparatus  for  Making 
soundness  Test  of  Cement." 

Page  75.  Section  49. — Change  side  note  to  read  "Gillmore 
Needles." 

Page  76.    In  Utle  Fig.  15  (a),  add  "by  Gillmore  Method." 
Page  77.    Section  54,  line  4.— Change  "faU"  to  "Be." 
Page  78.     Section  56,  line  2.— Change  "broken"  to  "tested." 
Section  59. — Change  to  read  as  foUows: 

"The  moist  closet  may  consist  of  a  soapstone,  slate  or  concrete 
box,  or  a  wooden  box  lined  with  metal.  If  a  wooden  box  is  used, 
the  interior  should  be  covered  with  felt  or  broad  wicking  kept  wet. 
The  bottom  of  the  mqist  closet  should  be  covered  with  water.  The 
interior  of  the  closet  should  be  provided  with  non-absorbent  shelves 
on  which  to  place  the  test  pieces,  the  shelves  being  so  arranged  that 
they  may  be  withdrawn  readily. 
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ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  IN  CONCRETE 

CONSTRUCTION 

The  forming  of  concrete  structures  is  essentially  a  manufacturing  op- 
eration,  and  requires  more  dose  attention  to  detail  both  in  the  design 
and  'he  building  than  most  other  classes  of  construction.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  not  thoroughly  experienced,  a  number  of  the 
most  essential  elements  are  recorded  below  with  references  to  pages 
upon  which  more  detailed  information  may  be  obtained. 

An  outline  of  the  process  of  concreting,  in  elementary  form,  is  given 
in  Chapter  II,  page  ii. 

CEMENT 
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Cement  should  be  sampled  and  tested  in  a  laboratory  except  for 
imimportant  structures 6i 

Cement  should  be  purchased,  even  if  not  tested,  with  the  require- 
ment  that  it  must  pass  the  specification  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Testing  Materials 28,  6i 

Portland  cement  is  the  only  cement  that  can  be  used  for  ali  kinds 
of  concrete  work 12 

SAND 

Tests  of  the  sand,  unless  it  come  from  a  bank  which  has  been  pre- 

viously  tested,  are  as  necessary  as  tests  of  the  cement 115 

Vegetable  matter  in  sand,  even  in  small  amount  prohibits  its  use. .  168 
Clay  or  Loam  in  sand  is  sometimes  injurious  to  mortars  because 
introducing  too  much  fine  material,  while  in  other  cases  it  may 

be  beneficiai  because  the  fine  material  is  needed 167 

Sharpness  of  grain  is  not  necessary 167 

Quality  of  sand  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  coarseness  and  rela- 
tive coarseness  of  its  grains 160 

Fine  sand,  even  if  free  from  vegetable  matter,  makes  a  much  weaker 
concrete  than  coarse  sand.  For  unimportant  work,  if  clean, 
it  may  sometimes  be  used,  but  it  is  usually  cheaper  to  import 
a  coarse  sand  and  use  leaner  proportions 117,  146,  162 
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Nearly  doublé  the  cement  must  be  used,  for  equal  streugth  wìth 
an  equally  clean  sand  if  the  grains  are  mostly  less  than  ^-inch 
diameter,  than  if  the  grams  are  mixed  ninnmg  up  to  J-mch 

More  water  is  needed  in  mortar  of  fine  sand i6o 

Mixed  Sand  usually  weighs  more  and  contains  a  smaller  volume 

cf  voids  than  coarse  or  fine  sand 132 

Voids  in  sand  can  not  be  accurately  determined  by  pouring  water 
into  it,  but  can  be  found  by  weighing  the  sand  and  finding  its 
moisture 126 

Comparison  of  Sands  can  not  be  made  by  a  study  of  voids  because 

of  the  effect  of  varying  degrees  of  moisture 138 

Moìst  Sand  measured  loose  is  lighter  in  weight  than  loose  dry  sand  137 

SpecificK^ravity  of  dry  sand  may  be  taken  at  2.65 ^23 

COABSE  AGGREGATE 

Maximum  size  of  stones  should  be  such  thàt  the  concrete  is  readily 
placed  around  the  steel  reinforcement  and  into  the  comers  of 
the  forms.  For  reinforced  concrete  a  maximum  size  of  one 
inch  is  sometimes  specified 29 

Soft  stone  should  be  avoided  in  important  structures 323 

Gravel,  if  used,  must  be  clean;  that  is,  the  particles  must  be  free 
from  coating  of  vegetable  matter  or  day  which  will  retard  the 
setting  or  prevent  the  cement  from  sticking  to  the  pebbles. .   29,  326 

Gravel  can  be  washed  satisfactorily  only  with  special  appara tus ...   228 

Gravel,  because  of  its  rounded  grains,  contains  fewer  voids  than 
broken  stone  even  when  the  particles  in  each  have  passed 
through  and  been  caught  by  the  same  screens 135 

Smallest  Percentage  of  Voids  occurs  in  a  mixture  of  sizes  so  graded 
that  the  voids  of  each  size  are  fiUed  with  the  largest  particles 
which  will  enter  them 132 

Density  of  a  mixture  of  coarse  stones  and  sand  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  sand  alone 133 

Fuller  and  Thompson's  Experiments  show  that  the  perfect  grada- 
tion  of  sizes  of  aggregate  appears  to  occur  when  the  percent- 
ages  of  the  mixed  aggregate  passing  different  sizes  of  sieves  are 
defined  by  a  curve  which  is  a  combination  of  an  ellipse  and  a 
straight  line ^ 192 
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With  the  same  Aggregate  the  strength  and  water-tightness  of  a  con- 
crete or  mortar  increases  as  the  percentage  of  cement  m  a  unit 
volume  of  mortar  or  concrete  is  increased 144 

With  the  same  Percentage  of  Cement  the  strength  and  the  water- 
tightness  of  a  concrete  or  mortar  usually  increases  with  the 
density 144 

Concrete  may  of ten  be  increased  in  strength  and  made  more  water- 
tight  by  substituting  more  stone  for  a  portion  of  the  sand 134 

Strongest  Mortar  for  any  given  proportions  of  cement  to  dry  sand 
by  weight  is  obtained  from  sand  which  produces  the  smallest 
volume  of  plastic  mortar 164 

Sharp  Sand  produces  but  slightly  stronger  mortar  than  rounded 
sand 167 

Coarse  Sand  produces  stronger  and  usually  more  impervious  mortar 
than  fine  sand 160 

Mized  Sand,  i.e.,  sand  containing  fine  and  coarse  grains,  in  mortars 
leaner  than  i  :  2  usually  produces  stronger  and  more  impervi- 
ous mortars  than  coarse  sand 165 

Fine  Sand  always  produces  mortars  of  lower  strength  than  coarse 
sand . . . .  > 160 

Screenings  from  broken  stone  usually  produce  stronger  mortar  than 
sand 166 

Miztures  of  fine  and  coarse  sand  or  of  sand  and  screenings  (or 
crusher  dust)  often  produce  better  mortar  than  either  material 
alone 163 

Variation  of  Sand  in  different  portions  of  the  same  bank  may  be  util- 
ized  by  requiring  the  contractor  to  mix  two  sizes  without  exact 
measurement,  so  that  Yhe  material  as  delivered  shall  contain 
not  less  than  a  definite  percentage  of  sand  coarse  enough  to  be 
retained  on  a  certain  sieve 163 

Form  of  Sand  Grains  and  mineralogical  nature  of  saind  have  but 
little  eflfect  upon  the  strength  of  the  mortar 167 

Clay  or  Loam  in  the  sand  is  apt  to  weaken  rich  mortars  and 

strengthen  lean  mortars 169 

Qravel  vs.  Broken  Stone  Concrete.  The  diff erence  in  quality  is  so 
slight  that  usually  the  cheaper  material  may  be  selected. 
Gravel  concrete,  because  of  the  smooth,  rounded  surfaces,  ap- 
pears  from  tests  to  be  weaker  than  broken  stone  concrete  if 
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the  sizes  of  particles  in  the  two  cases  are  alike,  but  a  gravel 
mixture  may  require  less  cement  because  of  better  gradation 
.  of  sizes  of  particles 324 

Wet  vs.  Dry  Concrete.  A  medium  wet  quaking  mixture  gives  the 
most  uniformly  strong  concrete.  Dry  mixed  concrete  may  be 
strongest  at  very  short  periods 251 

Ezcess  of  Water  decomposes  the  cement  and  is  very  detrimental. . .  318 

PBOPOBTIONING,  MIXING  AND  PLAGINO 

Proportions  must  be  accurately  measured 231 

Mixing  must  be  thorough;  concrete  is  improved  by  long  mixing 231 

Machine  mixing  is  better  than  band  mixing 231,  320 

Enough  water  must  be  used  in  reinforced  concrete  so  the  mass  will 

just  flow  sluggishly  around  the  steel  to  thoroughly  imbed  it.  31,  251 
For  foundations  of  mass  concrete,  a  jelly-like  mass  which  will  shake 

when  being  ranuned  is  best 251 

If  concrete  stiff ens  in  barrows  or  in  mixer  it  indicates  that  the  cement 

has  a  "flash"  set  and  it  should  not  be  used 92 

If  cement  with  a  flash  set  has  been  used  inadvertently  the  concrete 

must  be  soaked  with  water  until  it  hardens 93 

Old  and  new  concrete  must  be  bonded  for  tight  work ;  258,  297 

Joints  in  floor  construction  should  bemade  in  center  of  span  32, 259, 284 

Surface  treatment  must  be  skillful,  roughening  is  usually  best 262 

Plastering  on  extemal  surfaces  should  be  avoided 262 

FORMS 

Forms  must  be  braced  securely  to  avoid  being  thrown  out  of  line 
by  the  concrete  or  by  the  workmen 19,  658 

Struts  and  braces  supporting  the  forms  must  be  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  weight  of  the  concrete  above  it  and  aJso  a  con- 
struction load  of  50  to  75  pounds  per  square  foot 658 

Boards  and  planks  need  but  few  nails  unless  the  forms  are  built  so 
that  the  pressure  tends  to  separate  them  from  the  cleats 658 

Forms  should  be  cleaned  of  ali  dirt  and  chips  bcfore  laying  con- 
crete.    A  steam  hose  is  effective  for  this  purpose 31 

Column  forms  should  be  made  with  cleanout  opening  in  lower  end.  651 

Forms  cannot  be  straightened  or  lined  up  after  concrete  is  placed..  658 

Wall  forms  usually  may  be  removed  in  24  to  48  hours 648 
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Forms  supportìiiif  reiiiforced  members  should  be  lef t  in  place  until 
the  concrete  rings  sound  and  is  not  readily  chipped  by  a  blow 
from  a  pick.  In  mild  weatber  i  to  4  weeks  is  usually  sufficient, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  member 648 

In  cold  weather  great  caution  must  be  used,as  concrete  setsslowly; 
sometimes  the  forms  must  remain  unti!  warm  weather 648 

If  dead  load,  that  is,  weight  of  the  concrete  itself ,  is  large,  the  forms 
must  be  left  longer  for  concrete  to  attain  sufficient  strength. . .  648 

Earth  backfiU  must  not  be  placed  against  a  wall  until  it  is  3  to  4 
weeks  old  unless  forms  are  left  in  place  and  braced. 644 

WATEB-TIGHTNESS  OF  CONCRETE  AND  MORTAB 

Ezcess  of  Cement  increases  water-tightness 298 

Affgrefatos  should  be  carefully  proportioned  and  graded 298 

Clean  GraTel  is  better  than  broken  stone  for  water- tight  concrete. .  304 

QiuJdiii^  or  Wet  Consistency  produces  best  results 298 

Lay  Concrete  in  one  continuous  operation 296 

Layers  of  Waterproof  Material  are  sometimes  necessary 302 

Sea-water  ose  requires  special  precautions 271 

EFFECT  OF  FBEEZING 

Setting  and  HardeniniTof  Portland  cement  in  concrete  or  mortar  may 
be  retarded  for  several  months  by  cold  or  freezing 281 

Ultimate  Strength  of  Portland  cement  concrete  and  mortar  appears 
to  be  but  slightly,  if  at  ali,  affected  by  freezing 281 

Thin  Scale  is  apt  to  crack  from  the  surface  of  walks  or  walls  which 
have  been  f rozen 282 

Heating  the  Materials  hastens  setting  and  retards  the  action  of  frost  285 

Salt  Lowers  the  freezing  point 287 

FIRE  AND  RUST  PROTECTION 

Mix  Concrete  Wet  to  render  it  impervious 292 

Protection  of  Steel  requires  f  inch  to  2  inches  of  concrete 289 

Cinders  do  not  corrode  metal 292 


Ali  Steel  should  be  subject  to  the  bending  test 480 

Steel  must  be  placed  in  exact  position  called  for  on  plans  and  fìxed 
in  place  during  process  of  concreting  to  prevent  displacemeni .   658 
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Boand  steel  can  be  safely  used  in  reinforced  concrete  since  with 
proper  imbedment  the  concrete  adheres  to  it  with  sufficient 
bond  to  develop  the  full  strength  of  the  steel  at  its  eJastic 
limit 430 

Square  and  fiat  bars  do  not  bond  as  well  as  round 432 

Deformed  bars,  and  bars  with  smaU  diameters,  are  especially 
useful  where  the  stress  falls  off  rapidly,  as  in  footings 673 

Deformed  bars  are  also  advantageous  for  temperature  reinforcement  566 

Structural  steel,  like  T-bars  and  I-beams,  are  not  so  good  for  rein- 
forcement as  plain  round  or  deformed  steel  bars 432 

Structural  steel  may  be  used  in  columns  either  to  take  the  entire 
load  with  concrete  aroimd  it  for  protection,  or  else  to  act  with 
the  concrete.  Although  generally  less  economical  than  plain 
bars,  it  may  permit  smaller  sized  colunms 563 

High  carbon  steel,  if  of  satisfactory  quality  and  thoroughly  tested, 

may  be  used  with  a  higher  working  stress  than  mild  steel 479 

High  carbon  steel,  unless  of  special  quality,  is  apt  to  be  brittle,  and 
should  not  receive  higher  working  stress  than  mild  steel 480 

Steel  will  not  rust  if  completely  surrounded  with  concrete  of  a  wet 
consistency 292 

Changes  in  temperature  will  not  cause  separation  of  steel  from  the 
concrete 261 

Bars  should  always  be  lapped  for  continuous  reinforcement 497 

DESIGN 

Beinforced  concrete,  should  be  designed  by  experienced  engineers. .  608 
Bending  moments  must  be  selected  for  individuai  conditions. . .  502,  510 
Neither  steel  nor  concrete  must  be  overstressed  in  any  part. . .  482,  484 
T-beams  must  be  deep  enough  to  prevent  overstressing  concrete  in 

the  flange 489 

Width  of  flange  of  T-beam  is  limited  by  span  and  thickness  of  slab..  488 

Steel  across  the  top  of  a  girder  is  necessary 486 

Continuoas  beams  or  slabs  must  be  designed  at  support  to  resist 

negative  bending  moment.    This  requires  as  much  steel  at  top 

over  support  as  at  bottom  in  the  center 498 

Compression  in  the  bottom  of  a  continuous  beam  or  slab  at  the 

support  must  be  provided  for 496 

Shear  in  a  T-beam  must  be  studied  to  see  that  stem  is  large  enough  488 
Vertical  or  incUned  steel  is  necessary  to  resist  diagonal  tension —  516 
Bars  must  be  small  enough  to  resist  the  bond  stress. 533 
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Ends  of  bars  must  be  imbedded  or  lapped  far  enough  io  provide 
bond  sufficient  to  prevent  danger  of  pulling  out 539 

Colonms  may  be  reduced  in  size  by  using  richproportions,  vertical 
reinforcement,  hooping,  or  a  combLnation  of  these 559 

Hooping  serves  to  increase  the  toughness  of  the  column 560 

Working  strength  of  a  hooped  column,  however,  must  noi  be  based 
on  its  ultimate  crushing  strength 560 

ESTIMATING 

Cosi  of  Materials  is  readily  estimated  from  the  quantity  used . .  24,  214 
Cost  of  Labor  of  mixing,  and  placing  concrete  can  be  estimated  with 

dose  approximation 24,  25 

Cost  of  torma  and  any  inddental  expense  are  the  most  difficult  items 
to  correctly  estimate  and  vary  largely  with  surroimding  condi- 
tions.    For  this  reason,  estimates  for  reinforced  concrete  must 

be  based  upon  very  accurate  data  and  large  experience 26 

For  complete  tables  of  costs  under  ali  kinds  of  conditions  with  dis- 
cussion  of  economical  methods  of  design  and  construction  see  Con- 
crete Costs  by  the  same  author. 

DATA  ON  HANDLINQ  CONCRETE 

Large  load  of  broken  stone  or  gravd  for  iron  wheelbarrow 

on  short  haul  in  concrete  work 3 .  o  cu.  ft. 

Large  load  of  sand  for  iron  whedbarrow  on  short  haul  in 

concrete  work 3-  S  "    " 

Average  load  of  ordinary  concrete*  for  iron  wheelbarrow . .    1.9   "     " 

Large         "    "        "  "  "    "  "  ...  2.2  "     " 

Number  of  shovelfuls  of  concrete  per  barrow  in  average  load  13 
«  "        "         «  "        "        «        "     large     "     15 

Average  net  time  of  one  man  fiUing  wheelbarrow  with  con- 
crete      li  min. 

Quick  net  time  of  one  man  fìlling  wheelbarrow  with  con- 
crete      I       " 

Average  quantity  concrete*  mixed,  wheeled  50  ft.,  and 

rammed,  per  man,  per  day  of  io  hoursf 2. 2 cu.  yd. 

Large  quantity  concrete*  mixed,  wheeled  50  ft.  and  rammed, 

per  man,  per  day  of  io  hoursf 3     "    " 

*  Ali  measurements  of  concrete  are  reduced  to  terms  oC  quantity  in  place  after  ramming. 
t  Note  that  the  leveling  and  ramming,  but  not  the  labor  on  forma,  are  included  in  thia  item. 
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Average  quantity  concrete*  laid  as  above  with  a  gang  of  15 

men  per  day  of  io  hoursf 33    cu.  yd. 

Large  quantity  concrete*  laid  as  above  with  a  gang  of  15  men 

per  day  of  io  hoursf 47     "    " 

Approximate  average   quantity  of  concrete*  leveled  and 

rammed  in  6-inch  layers,  per  man,  per  day  of  io  hours.  .11     "    " 
Approximate  large  quantity  of  concrete*  leveled  and  rammed 

in  6-inch  layers,  per  man,  per  day  of  io  hours 16     "    " 

Approximate  average  surface  of  rough  braced  plank  f orm 

built  and  removed  by  one  carpenter  per  day  of  io  hours  25  sq.   " 

LABOB  COSTS  OF  HAND  MIXINa4 

Vaiues  apply  to  1:2:4,  i*2Ì:5,  and  1:3:6  proportions,  and  approximately  lo 
other  ordinary  proportions.  Wages  of  labor  20  cents  per  hour  with  aliowance 
included  for  foremen,  superintendencc,  miscellaneous  job  expenses,  and  small  tools. 

Liability  insurance,  home  office  expensc,  and  profit  are  not  included. 

Labor  Cosi 

per  Cu.  Yd.  of 

Concrete. 

mxìng  and  placi]iff:§  "^iSu^^ 

Sand  and  cement  spread  dry  on  stone $1.05 

Stone  dumped  on  sand  and  cement 1.03 

Sand-cement  mortar  spread  on  stone 1.08 

Add  to  base  cost  per  cubie  yard  : 

For  wheeling  sand  each  additional  50  feet $0.01 

Stone  0.02 

**    loading  and  hauling  sand  and  grave!  100  feet  ....  0.41 

Add  for  each  100  feet,  up  to  one  mile ....  o.oi 
"    loading  and  hauling  sand  and  gravel  one  or 

more  miles,  per  mile 1.03 

"    screening  gravel  to  separate  sand 0.36 

"    carrying  concrete  on  shovels  14  feet 0.16 

"    wheeling       "        100  feet 0.16 

Add  for  each  100  feet 0.07 

"    wheeling  very  wet  concrete  100  feet 0.22 

Add  for  each  100  feet o .  io 

"    hauling  concrete  in  single  carts  100  feet 0.18 

Add  for  each  100  feet 0.03 

*AI1  measurements  o{  concrete  are  reduced  to  terms  of  quantity  in  place  after  ramming. 

tNote  that  the  levding  and  ramming,  but  not  the  labor  on  forma  are  included  in  this  item. 

t  Summarìzed  from  Concrete  Costa,  Table  56,  page  318. 

i  Includea  measuring  aggregate*  (and  wheeling  25  feet  if  measured  in  barrows),  wettiog  stone,  getting 
and  emptying  cement,  wetting  and  mixing,  shoveling  to  place  or  to  barrows  or  buckets,  leveling  and 
tamping  and  miscellaneous  work.  Number  of  tums:  dry  sand  and  (:ement,  3  tuma;  8and<ement 
mortar,  a  tums  diy  and  a  tums  wet;  concrete  3  turns. 
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Portiand  Cemant  weighs  per  bag.. .  94  Ib.    per  barrel  376  Ib.        63 

Naturai  Cement       "        "     "        94  "        "        «  282    *'         82 

Empty  Cemant  Bairel  weighs  from  15  to  30  Ib.  average. .  20   ** 

Portland  Cement,  weight  per  cubie  foot, 

Assumed  in  standard  proportioning 94    "         207 

Packed  as  in  barrels 115    '*         206 

Packed,  based  on  a  3.5  cu.  £t.  barrel 108J  " 

Loose 92    "         206 

Neat  paste,  weight  per  cubie  foot  averages  about 137    **        334 

Volume  made  from  94  Ib.  of  Portland  Cement ....  o.  80  cu.ft.  213 

Portland  Cement  Mortar,  praportions  i:2Ì,  averages 

per  cubie  foot: 135  Ib. 

Cement  Barrel,  volume  between  heads, 

Assumed,  based  on  weight  uscd  in  standard  pro- 
portioning (94  Ib.  per  cu.  ft.) 4.0    cu.ft.  207 

Average  for  American  Portland  Cement  barrel  ....3.5     "    "  206 

Average  for  Foreign  Portland  Cement  barrel 3.  25   **    **  206 

Average  for  Naturai  Cement  barrel 3.75  "    " 

Portìand  Cement  Concrete,  average  weight  per  cu.  ft.*  249 

Gravel  Concrete  av-crages  in  place 150  Ib. 

Sandstone  Concrete  averages  in  place 143    ** 

Limestone  Concrete  averages  in  place 148   " 

Conglomerate  Concrete  averages  in  place 150    " 

Trap  Concrete  averages  in  place 155    '* 

Cinder  Concrete  averages  in  place 112    " 

DEFINITI0N8 

Aggreg^ate  is  the  inert  material,  such  as  sand,  broken  stone,  etc. ,  with 
which  the  cement  or  othcr  adhesive  material  is  mixed  to  form 
concrete  or  mortar.  The  term  is  sometimcs  crroneously  ap- 
plied  to  the  coarse  material,  such  as  broken  stone,  only. 

Beton  is  the  French  word  for  concrete. 

Beton-Coignet  is  a  mixture  of  hydraulic  lime,  cement,  and  sand ...     45 

Concretef  is  an  artificial  stone  made  by  mixing  cement,  or  some 
shnikr  material — which  after  mixing  with  water  will  set  or 

•  Loose  unraramcd  concrete  is  5%  to  25%  lighter  thaa  in  place,  accorcling  to  the  consiitency. 
t  Abo  àpplied  to  mixtures  of  an  aggregate  with  a  material  Micb  as  aaphalt— which  Uquifiet  od 
appUcation  of  heat. 
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PACK 

harden  so  as  to  adhere  to  inert  material, — and  an  aggregate 
composed  of  hard,  inert  particles  of  varying  size,  such  as  a 
combination  of  sand  or  broken  stone  screenings,  with  gravel, 
broken  stone,  cinders,  broken  brick,  or  other  coarse  material. 

Concrete  Bubble  is  masonry  of  large  stones,  usually  of  derrick  size, 

with  joints  of  concrete  instead  of  mortar 213,  769 

Density  represents  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  volumes  or  mass  of 
the  particles,  or  absolutely  solid  substance,  of  a  material  con- 
tained  in  a  measured  unit  volume  to  the  total  measured  unit 
volimie 148 

Mortar  is  a  mixture  of  cement  or  lime  and  sand*  or  other  fine  aggre- 
gate having  water  added  so  as  to  make  it  like  a  paste 

Naturai  Cement  is  made  from  naturai  rock  containing  the  required 
constituents  in  approximately  uniform  proportions 43 

Paste  is  a  mixture  of  neat,  ix.^  pure,  cement  or  lime  with  water. 

Portland  Cement  is  made  from  an  artifìcial  mixture  of  materials 
containing  lime  and  clay 41 

Reinforced  Concrete*  is  concrete  in  which  steel  is  imbedded  to  in- 
crease  its  strength 349 

Rabbie  Concrete  is  concrete  in  which  large  stones  are  placed. .  213,  769 

Sand  Cement  or  Silica  Cement  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  Portland 
cement  and  fine  sand 41 

*A  more  complete  definition  of  reinforced  concrete  is  ^ven  oa  page  349< 
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CHAPTER   n 

ELEMENTARY  OUTLINE  OF  THE  PROCESS  OF 

CONCRETINO 

This  chapter  is  not  written  for  experienced  dvil  engineers  and  contrac- 
tors,  nor  for  those  who  desire  to  make  a  sdentine  study  of  methods  and 
prindples.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  merely  an  elementary  outline,  indicating 
to  the  inexperienced  the  various  steps  which  must  be  taken  with  this  dass 
of  masonry.  In  subsequent  chapters  the  various  divisions  of  the  subject 
are  treated  in  detail. 

The  question  as  to  vvhether  concrete  is  preferable  to  some  other  form  of 
masonry  may  often  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  cost.  The  cost,  in 
tum,  is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  structure,  the  rate  of  labor 
and  the  price  of  the  various  materials  entering  into  the  work.  Portland 
cement  concrete  has  been  laid  in  large  masses  at  as  low  a  price  as  $3  per 
cubie  yard,  while  for  thin  walls  built  under  disadvantageous  conditions  the 
cost  of  constructing  molds  may  cause  it  to  run  as  iiigh  as  $30  per  cubie 
yard,  and  in  the  case  of  ornamentai  work  even  above  this.  Before  esti- 
mating  the  cost  in  any  case,  the  materials  must  be  chosen  and  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  determined  from  a  consideration  of  the 
design  of  the  structure. 

WHEBE    CONCRETE    MAY   BE   USED 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  Portland  cement  concrete  is  laid  in 
heavy  foundation  work  and  in  other  structures,  such  as  tunnels  and  sub- 
ways,  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  foun- 
dations  of  engines  or  machinery,  heavy  walls,  piers,  etc.  In  the  former 
the  concrete  is  often  carried  ali  the  way  up  to  the  base  of  the  engine  or 
machine,  instead  of  being  topped  with  brick  or  stone.  It  is  widely  used 
for  sidewalks  or  floors  upon  the  ground  level,  and  for  suspended  floors. 
When  suitably  reinf orced  with  steel,  it  fumishes  probably  the  most  econom- 
ica! and  effective  material  for  fire-proof  construction.  Its  use  for  walls  of 
buildings  is  largely  increasing,  but  on  account  of  the  very  indefinite  time 
required  in  the  building  and  moving  of  forms  the  cost  may  largely  exceed 
the  originai  estimate  unless  the  builder  is  experienced  in  this  class  of  work. 
Under  favorable  conditions,  however,  a  6-inch  wall  of  concrete  wìU  cost  no 
more,  and  usuaUy  less,  than  a  12-inch  wall  of  brick  work,  and  will  be 
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slronger,  more  durable,  and  fìre-proof.    The  strength  of  concrete  columns 
and  beams  is  readily  calculated  by  means  of  formulas. 

Concrete  is  destined  to  be  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  constniction  of 
tanks  and  vats  for  holding  various  liquida  which  attack  wood  and  iron. 
Their  construction  is  comparatively  simple,  but  the  work  must  be  care- 
fully  performed  if  the  result  is  to  be  permanent  and  satisfactory.  Concrete 
is  especially  suitable  for  ali  kinds  of  arches,  because  the  stresses  therein 
are  chiefly  compressive.  Other  classes  of  work  for  which  concrete  is  largely 
employed  are  dams,  retaining  walls,  penstocks,  bridges,  abutments,  sewer 
and  water  conduits,  and  reservoirs.  For  ornamentai  work  developments 
are  constantly  being  made,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  concrete  or  mortar 
can  be  cast  in  molds  in  a  somewhat  similar  mannèr  to  that  in  which  plaster 
of  Paris  is  run  for  interior  decoration. 


SELEGTION    OF    MATERIALS 

Concrete  is  ordinarily  composed  of  cement,  sand,  gravel  or  crushed 
stone,  or  both,  and  water.  The  selection  of  each  of  these  materiaìs  is 
largely  dependent  upon  locai  conditions,  and  no  unalterable  mie  can  be 
laid  down  in  regard  to  it,  but  certain  general  conditions  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  inexperienced. 

Gement.  It  is  a  wise  rule  to  use  Portland  cement  for  nearly  ali  classes 
of  concrete,  and  the  remarks  in  this  chapter  are  based  entirely  upon  this 
material.  Portland  cement  is  more  uniform  and  therefore  Inore  reliable, 
while  its  strength  is  so  much  higher  than  Naturai  cement  that  by  mixing  it 
with  larger  proportions  of  sand  and  stone,  properiy  graded,  it  will  usually 
)deld  better  results  at  less  cost  than  Naturai  cement. 

If  the  job  is  small  and  unimportant,  it  is  generally  safe  to  select  in  the 
market  a  brand  of  Portland  cement  of  American  manufacture  which  has 
a  first-class  reputation,  and  to  use  it  without  testing.  As  a  precaution, 
however,  it  is  usually  advisable  that  samples  from  a  few  of  the  packages  of 
every  shipment  be  tested  for  soundness.  This  can  be  done  after  a  little 
practice  with  scarcely  any  apparatus.  (See  p.  72.)  For  very  important 
concrete  construction  complete  specifications  should  be  prepared  before 
purchasing  the  cement,  and  a  small  laboratory  established  for  conducting 
tests  to  determine  whether  it  is  fulfìUing  the  requiréments.      (See  p.  61.) 

Aggregate.  The  sand  and  broken  stone  or  gravel  are  termed  the 
aggregate.  The  sand  should  be  clean.  One  may  obtain  some  idea  of  its 
cleanliness  by  placing  it  in  the  palm  of  one  band  and  rubbing  it  with  the 
fingers  of  the  other.     If  the  sand  is  dirty,  it  will  badly  discolor  the  palm. 
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Unless  from  a  bank  of  known  quality,  a  sand  should  be  tested  for  tensile 
strength  of  mortar  (see  p.  1 1 5)  bef ore  usìng.  Preference  should  be  given 
to  sand  containing  a  mixture  of  coarse  and  fine  grains.  Extremely  fine 
sand  even  if  clean  makes  a  weak  mortar  and  should  never  be  used  unless 
with  a  large  excess  of  cement. 

Either  crushed  stone  or  clean  gravel,  or  both,  is  suitable  for  the  coarse 
aggregate.  It  is  chiefly  a  question  of  cost.  If  the  gravel  is  chosen, 
greater  unif ormity  is  attained  by  screening  it  over,  say,  a  |-inch  mesh 
screen,  and  then  remixing  the  sand  which  falls  through  the  screen  with 
the  coarser  gravel  in  definite  proportions,  than  by  taking  the  run  of  the 
bank.  If  the  gravel  is  dirty  or  clayey  it  should  be  washed  with  a  hose. 
a  little  at  a  time,  before  it  is  shoveled  on  to  the  mixing  platform. 

Broken  stone,  if  selected,  may  be  used  unscreened  as  it  comes  from 
the  crusher,  although  it  is  preferable  to  screen  out  the  dust  and  to  use 
the  latter  as  a  portion  of  the  sand.  The  maximum  size  is  usually 
limited  to  2J  inches  for  heavy  construction.  A  smaller  size  than  this, 
say  one  inch,  will  give^  with  less  care,  a  finer  surface  and  should  be  used 
for  reinforced  concrete.  In  a  thick  wall  large  sound  stones  may  be 
placed  by  hand  or  derrick  without  detriment  to  the  work,  providing  the 
consistency  of  the  concrete  is  thin  enough  to  properly  imbed  them. 

PROPORTIONS 

Accurate  methods  of  proportioning  the  cement  and  aggregate  in  concrete 
are  discussed  in  chapter  X,  page  175,  and  if  alargeorvery  important  mass 
is  under  consideration,  or  if  the  work  must  be  water-tight,  the  correct  pro- 
portioning requires  more  careful  consideration  than  can  be  given  it  in 
this  chapter.  The  method  often  adopted  of  pouring  water  into  the  coarser 
material  to  determine  the  percentage  of  voids,  and  thus  finding  the  quan- 
tity  of  sand  to  use  for  filling  them,  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  becausc  so  much 
depends  upon  the  compactness  of  the  stone,  due  to  the  method  of  handling 
it  —  that  is,  whether  placed  quietly,  dropped,  thrown,  or  shaken  down  — 
and  because  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  sand  contains  many  grains  so 
large  that  they  will  not  enter  the  smaller  voids  of  the  coarser  material. 
In  a  small  job  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  select  the  proportion  of  cement 
to  sand  which  will  give  the  required  strength  to  the  concrete,  and  then  use 
twice  as  much  gravel  or  broken  stone  as  sand.  In  figuring  the  capacities 
of  the  measures  for  the  sand  and  stone  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  barrel 
of  Portland  cement  weighs  376  pounds,  not  including  the  barrel,  and  a 
bag  of  Portland  cement  94  pounds,  and  we  may  assume  for  convenience 
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that  a cement  barrel  holds 4.0  cubie f eet.  This  is af air  average  measure- 
ment  of  a  heaped  barrel,  or  a  barrel  with  both  heads  removed — a  con- 
venient  measure  for  sand. 

As  a  rough  guide  to  the  selection  of  materials  for  various  classes  of 
work,  we  may  take  f our  proportions  which  diff er  f rom  each  other  simply 
in  the  relative  quantity  of  cement: 

(a)  A  Rich  Mixtore  for  columns  and  other  structural  parts  subjected  to 

high  stresses  or  requiring  exceptional  water-tightness:  Propor- 
tions i:  ij:  3;  that  is,  one  barrel  (4  bags)  packed  Portland  ce- 
ment to  li  barrels  (6  cubie  feet)  loose  sand  to  3  barrels  (12  cubie 
feet)  loose  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

(b)  A  Standard  Misrture  for  reinforced  floors,  beams  and  columns,  for 

arches,  for  reinforced  engine  or  machine  foundations  subject  to 
vibrations,  for  tanks,  sewers,  conduits,  and  other  water-tight  work  : 
Proportions  1:2:4;  that  is,  one  barrel  (4  bags)  packed  Portland 
cement  to  2  bbl.  (8  cu.  ft.)  loose  sand  to  4  barrels  (16  cu.  ft.) 
loose  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

(e)  A  Medium  Mizture  for  ordinary  machine  foundations,  retaining 
walls,  abutments,  piers,  thin  foundation  walls,  building  walls, 
ordinary  floors,  sidewalks,  and  sewers  with  heavy  walls:  Propor- 
tions i:  2|:  5;  that  is  one  barrel  (4  bags)  packed  Portland  ce- 
ment to  2^  barrels  (io  cu.  ft.)  loose  sand  to  5  barrels  (20  cu.  ft.) 
loose  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

(d)  A  Lean  Mixttire  for  unimportant  work  in  masses,  for  heavy  waDs, 
for  large  foundations  supporting  a  stationary  load,  and  for  back- 
ing  for  stone  masonry:  Proportions  1:3:6;  that  is,  one  barrel  (4 
bags)  packed  Portland  cement  to  3  barrels  (12  cu.  ft.)  loose  sand 
to  6  barrels  (24  cu.  ft.)  loose  gravel  or  broken  stone. 
The  aboye  specifications  are  based  upon  fair  average  practice.     If  the 

aggregate  is  carefuUy  graded  and  the  proportions  arescientifically  fixed, 

smaller  proportions  of  cement  may  be  used  for  each  class  of  work. 

QUANTITIES    OF    MATERIAL 

• 

Inexperienced  contractors  have  often  lost  money  by  assuming  that  the 
quantity  of  gravel  plus  the  quantity  of  sand  required  will  be  equivalent  to 
the  volume  of  the  finished  concrete  —  that  is,  that  7 J  cubie  yards  of  con- 
crete in  the  proportions  of  i:  2J:  5  will  require  2^  cubie  yards  of  sand  and 
5  cubie  yards  of  gravel.  This  is  absolutely  wrong,  sinee  the  grains  of  sand 
fili,  to  a  certain  rfxtent,  the  spaces  between  the  larger  pebbles.  It  is  ìncor- 
rect*  on  the  other  hand,  to  figure  a  quantity  of  gravel  equal  to  the  total 
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volume  of  the  concrete,  because  Ihe  introduction  of  the  mortar,  which  is 
always  in  excess  of  the  actual  voids,  awells  the  bulk. 

If  gravel  or  stane  having  particles  of  uniform  sìze  is  used  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  work  will  cost  from  5  to  io  per  cent,  more,  on  account 
of  the  additional  quantìty  of  material  requìrcd  to  make  a  given  volume  of 
concrete.  In  measuring  ihe  gravel  or  stone  before  mixing  there  will  be 
lesa  solid  matter  in  a  measure,  and  consequently  more  sand  and  cemeni 
will  be  necessary  to  fili  the  spaces  between  the  stones.  This  fact, 
which  is  often  overlooked  even  by  experienced  men,  is  illustrated  in  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  fashion  in  Figs.  i  and  3.     Here  Fig.  i  illusirates 


Flc.  3. — Diy  Malenals  and  Mixture  when  ihe  Stone  is  of  varying  sizes.    {Set  p.  15.) 


the  measurement  of  the  dry  materials  and  the  mixture  produced  therefrom 
when  the  stone  has  been  screened  to  one  uniform  size,  while  Fig.  2  showg 
thedry  materials  and  the  mixture  when  the  stone  iswhatistermed  "crusher 
nin  "  —  that  is,  of  varying  sizes  as  it  comes  from  the  crusher. 

It  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  the  uniform  stone  measured  in  Fig.  i  con- 
tains  less  soUd  stone  than  the  graded  stone  measured  tn  Fig.  2.  The  space» 
tietween  the  stones  in  the  first  ca-se  are  very  nearly  equal  to  the  volume  of 
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the  solid  particles,  and  as  the  measure  of  the  sand  ìs  one-half  that  of  the 
stone,  and  the  particles  of  cement  fili  the  voids  in  the  sand,  this  sand  and 
cement  mixes  in  between  the  stones,  fìUing  the  spaces  or  voids,  and  re- 
sultìng  in  a  mixture  but  very  slightiy  greater  in  volume  than  the  stone 
alone.  In  the  second  case,  Fig.  2,  the  spaces  betw-een  the  large  stones  in 
the  stone  measure  are  filled  with  graded  smaller  stones,  so  that  there  is  a 
much  smaller  volume  of  spaces  or  voids.  Hence,  when  the  sand  and 
cement,  which  are  identical  with  that  in  Fig.  i,  are  mijxed  with  it  the 
volume  of  mixture  becomes  considerably  larger  than  the  originai  bulk  of 
the  stone.  Consequently,  if  we  start  with  definite  proportions  of  materials, 
more  concrete  will  be  made  with  graded  stone  —  such  as  "crusher  run" 
broken  stone,,  or  gravel  containing  various  sizes,  ranging,  say,  from  \  inch 
up  to  2  inches  —  than  if  the  stone  has  been  screened  to  uniform  size.  If , 
on  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  of  the  materials  are  changed  on  account 
of  the  fewer  voids  in  the  mixed  stone,  and  less  sand  and  cement  are  used, 
a  saving  in  these  materials  results. 

Fnner's  Buie  for  Quantìties.  The  simplest  mie  for  determining  the 
quantities  for  a  cubie  yard  of  concrete  is  one  devised  by  William  B. 
Fuller.     Expressed  in  words  it  is  as  follows: 

To  find  the  number  of  barrels  of  Portland  cement  per  cubie  yard  of 
concrete,  divide  10.5  by  the  sum  of  the  parts  of  ali  the  ingredients. 

To  find  the  cubie  yards  of  sand  per  cubie  yard  of  concrete,  divide 
1.55*  by  the  sum  of  the  parts  of  ali  the  ingredients  and  mull^  ^^ ,  '  -  ^^^^ 
number  of  parts  of  sand.  '  wftHs. 

To  find  the  cubie  yards  of  gravel  per  cubie  yard  of  concrete,  divide 
1.55*  by  the  sum  of  the  parts  of  ali  the  ingredients  and  multiply  by  the 
number  of  parts  of  gr%vel. 

Let     e  =  number  of  parts  of  cement. 
s  =  number  of  parts  of  sand. 
g  =  number  of  parts  of  gravel  or  broken  stone. 
Then 

10.5         __  number  of  barrels  of  Portland  cement  per  cubie 
c^  s  -^g  yard  of  concrete. 

1.55         _  number  of  cubie  yards  of  sand  per  cubie  yard  of 


c-V  s  -\-g  conerete. 

1.55         _  number  of  cubie  yards  of  gravel  j.er  cubie  yard 
C'\-s-\-  g  of  conerete. 

*  1.55  is  the  result  of  multiplying  10.5  and  4,  and  dividing  by  ay,  where  X0.5  is  empirical;  4  ia  the 
volume  of  a  cement  barrel  in  cubie  feet,  and  37  is  the  number  of  cubìe  feet  in  a  cutnc  yard. 
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The  foUowing  table,  made  up  from  Fuller's  rule,  represents  fair 
averages  of  ali  classes  of  material.  The  first  figure  in  each  proportion 
represents  the  unit,  one  barrel  (4  bags),of  packed  Portland  cement 
(weighing376pounds),  the  second  figure,  the  number  of  barrels  loose  sand 
(4  cubie  feet  each)  per  barrel  of  cement,  and  the  third  figure,  the  number 
of  barrels  loose  gravel  or  stone  (4  cubie  feet  each)  per  barrel  of  cement: 


Materials  for  One  Cubie  Yard  of  Concrete 

Proportions. 

Cement»  Barrels. 

Sand,  Cubie  Yards. 

Gravel  or  Stone, 
Cubie  yards. 

1:2:4 
I  :  2j  :  5 
1:3:6 

1:4:8 

1.50 
1.24 

1.05 

0.81 

0.45 
0.46 

0.47 
0.48 

0.89 
0.92 

0.93 

0.96 

If  the  coarse  material  is  broken  stone  screened  to  uniform  size  it  will, 
as  is  stated  above,  contain  less  solid  matter  in  a  given  volume  than  an 
average  stone,  and  about  5  per  cent,  must  be  added  to  the  quantities 
of  ali  the  materials.  If  the  coarse  material  contains  a  large  variety  of 
sizes  so  as  to  be  quite  dense,  about  5  per  cent,  may  be  deducted  from  ali 
of  the  quantities. 

Example. — ^What  materials  will  be  required  for  six  machine  founda- 
tions,  each  5  feet  square  at  the  bottom,  4  feet  square  at  the  top,  and  8 
feet  high? 

Answer. — ^Each  pier  contains  163  cubie  feet,  and  the  six  piers  therefore 
6X  163 


contam 


27 


=  36.2  cubie  yards.    If  we  select  proportions  i  :  2^  :  5, 


we  find,  multiplying  the  total  volume  by  the  quantities  given  in  the 
table,  that  there  will  be  required,  in  round  numbers,  45  barrels  packed 
cement,  16.7  cubie  yards  loose  sand,  33.3  cubie  yards  loose  gravel. 


TOOLS  AND  APPARATUS  REQUIRED  FOR   CONCRETE   WORK 

The  quantity  of  tools  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  size  of  the  gang. 
The  following  schedule  is  based  upon  a  small  gang  of  eight  or  ten  men, 
making  concrete  by  hand: 

Eight  square  pointed  shovels,  size  No.  3,  and  such  as  illustrated  in 

Fig.  3,  page  18.     (If  a  very  wet  mixture  is  used  substitute  small 

coal  scoops.) 
Three  iron  wheelbarrows,  Fig.  4,  page  18. 
Two  rammers,  Figs.  75  and  76,  page  258. 
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One  mixing  platform,  about  15  feet  square,  built  so  substantially  that  il 
can  he  moved  without  coming  to  pieces,  and  having  a  2  by  3-inch 
strip  around  the  edge  to  prevent  waste  of  materials  and  water. 
On  a  small  job  this  may  be  of  i-inch  stuff,  resting  on  joists  about 
3  feet  apart,  provided  it  ìs  stiffened  by  being  tongued  and  grooved. 


Fig.  3.— Square  Pointed  Shovel.    (5te  p,  17,) 


Hg.  4.— Concrete  Wheelbarrow.    (Se*  f.  17.) 


One  measuring  box  or  barrel  for  sand,  of  a  capacity  for  one  batch  of  con- 
crete. A  convenient  measure  is  a  ccment  baixcl,  either  whole  or 
sawed  in  two,  with  both  heads  removed.  It  is  fiUed  and  then  lifted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  spread  the  sand. 

One  measuring  box  for  gravel  {see  Fig.  5)  of  a  capacity  for  one  batch  of 
concrete. 


ELEMENTARV  OUTLINE  OP  CONCRETINO 

Lumber  for  making  and  bradng  forms. 

Nuils  and,  for  some  kinds  of  work,  bolts,  for  forms. 


00M8TBU0TI0N  Or  FORHS 

Green  spnice  or  fìr  lumber  is  suJtable  for  forms.  If  a  smooth  face  l'a 
required  the  surface  of  the  boards  or  plank  next  to  the  concrete  mu.st  be 
dressed  and  the  edges  tongued  and  grooved  or  beveled.  The  forms  must 
be  nearly  water-tight.  The  sheeting,  which  is  usually  laid  horizonta!,  may 
be  I  inch,  i  J  inch  or  2  inches  thìck,  the  distance  apart  of  the  studding  being 
govemed  by  the  thickness  selected.  The  studs  must  be  placed  not  more 
thati  2  feet  apart  for  i-inch  sheeting  nor  more  than  5  feet  apart  for  a-inch 
sheeting.  They  must  be  securely  braced  so  as  to  withstand  the  pressure 
ef  the  soft  concrete  and  of  the  puddiing  or  ramming. 

The  lower  portion  of  a  foundation  wall  in  a  trench  excavated  in  earth  so 
stiff  as  to  stand  nearly  vertical  may  sometimes  be  laid  with  no  form  at  ali, 
and  then  narrowed  in  at  the  top  to  the  required  thickness,  but  if  the 
sides  of  the  trench  are  sloping  it  is  generally  cheaper  to  save  concrete 
material   by  carrying  the  forms  to  the   bottom.     A  thin  wall  may   be 


Fio.  6. — Forms  for  Foundation  Walls.     {Ste  p.  1 
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greatlystrengthened  byspreading  the  base^which  is  readily  accomplished 
by  startìng  the  boards  or  plank  6  or  8  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the 
excavation  and  allowing  the  soft  concrete  to  flow  out  under  them  on 
both  sides  of  the  wall  so  as  to  make  footings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  If 
some  of  the  studs  themselves  are  extended  to  run  down  into  the  ground 
they  should  be  tapered  and  greased  so  that  they  may  be  withdrawn 
without  injury  to  the  concrete. 

For  ali  walls  under  9  or  io  inches  in  thickness,  small  steel  rods  \  or 
I  inch  in  diameter,  spaced  about  12  inches  apart,  wiU  greatly  increase  the 
stiffness  and  add  to  the  safety  of  the  structure,  especially  while  the  con- 
crete is  hardening. 

Forms  must  be  left  in  place  for  three  or  four  weeks  if  there  is  earth  or 
water  pressure  against  the  wall.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  strain 
upon  it,  24  hours  setting,  or  until  the  concrete  wìll  stand  the  pressure  of 
the  thumb  without  indentation,  is  sufficient. 

Further  descriptions  of  f orm  construction  and  methods  of  design  are 
given  in  Chapter  XXIII,  p.  646.  Forms  for  special  structures  are  de- 
scribed  and  illustrated  in  subsequent  chapters  treating  of  concrete 
design. 

BOZING  AND  LATING  OONORETE 

The  advisability  of  employing  machinery  for  mixing  the  concrete  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  quantity  to  be  laid.  On  a  small  job  the  first  cost  of 
mixing  machinery  and  the  running  expenses,  such  as  the  laborof  theengìne- 
man,  which  continue  when  the  machine  is  idle,  may  bring  the  cost  of  ma- 
chine-mixed  concrete  higher  than  hand-mixed.  The  decision  may  be 
based  entirely  upon  the  cost  per  cubie  yard  of  concrete  laid,  provided  a 
first-class  machine  is  employcd,  since  good  concrete  can  be  made  either  by 
machine  or  by  hand.  The  various  types  of  concrete  mixers  and  the  methods 
of  employing  them  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XIII,  p.  231. 

The  foreman  for  a  gang  of  concrete  mixers  need  not  be  of  great  intelli- 
gence, but  must  be  one  who  will  obey  orders  strictly,  and  know  how  lo 
keep  ali  of  his  men  constantly  busy.  The  amount  of  work  turned  out  will 
depend  to  quite  an  extent  on  the  arrangement  of  the  gang,  whelhcr  each 
man  has  certain  definite  operations  to  perform  over  and  over  again»  and 
whether  these  operations  fit  into  the  work  of  the  rest  of  the  gang  so  that 
tione  of  the  men  bave  idle  moments. 

A  gang  of  at  least  6  men  besides  the  foreman  is  required  cven  on  small 
work,  while  as  many  as  23  men  may  be  effectively  employed.  In  addition 
to  these,  an  inspector  is  generally  necessar>-  to  watch  the  DUu^ing  of  th^ 
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concrete  and  see  that  the  mixture  is  uniform  and  of  prof)er  consistency. 
Cheap  laborers,  as  for  instance  Itaiians,  make  good  nien  for  mixing  and 
transporting  the  concrete. 

The  materials  for  the  concrete  ought,  of  course,  to  he  deposi ted  as  near 
the  work  as  possible.  The  cement,  whether  it  comes  in  bags  or  barrels. 
must  be  shehered  from  the  rain.  Covering  with  plank  is  insufficient, 
Bags  should  be  protected  from  moist  atmosphere;  a  celiar  is  likely  to  be 
too  damp.  To  keep  the  sand  and  stone  as  near  the  mixing  platform  as 
possible,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  haul  the  materials  as  they  are  required 
from  day  to  day.  If  the  sand  or  stone  pile  is  at  an}  time  farther  from  the 
measuring  boxes  than  a  man  can  profitably  throw  witn  snovels  without 
walking,  say  more  than  8  or  io  feet,  do  not  hesitate  to  have  it  loaded  into 
wheelbarrows  and  dumped  into  the  measuring  boxes.  Materials  can  be 
wheeled  in  barrows  to  a  distance  of  io  to  25  feet  from  the  platform  at 
about  the  same  cost  that  they  can  be  shoveled  direct  with  a  long  throw. 

There  are  many  methods  of  mixing  concrete  by  band,  as  discussed  in 
Chapter  Xlil,  ali  of  which  with  care  produce  good  work.  For  the  con- 
venience  of  the  inexperienced  the  foUowing  directions  for  the  work  of  a 
small  gang  of  six  men  with  foremen  may  be  useful.  They  are  given  merely 
for  illustra tion,  and  must  be  more  or  less  varied  to  suit  locai  circumstances. 

Directions  ior  Miziiig  Oonerete.  Assume  a  gang  of  four  men  to 
wheel  and  mix  the  concrete,  with  two  other  men  to  look  after  the  placing 
and  ramming. 

Wlien  starting  a  batch,  two  mixers  shovel  or  wheel  sand  into  the  measur- 
ing box  or  barrel  —  which  should  have  no  bottom  or  top  —  level 
it  and  lift  off  the  measure,  leveling  the  sand  stili  further  if  necessary. 
They  then  empty  the  cement  on  top  of  the  sand,  level  it  to  a 
iayer  of  even  thickness,  and  tum  the  dr}-  sand  and  cement  with  shovels 
three  times,  as  described  below,  after  which  the  mixture  should  be  of 
uniform  color. 

WTiile  these  twu  men  are  mixing  sand  and  cement,  the  other  two  fili  the 
gravel  measure  about  half  full,  then  the  two  sand  men  take  hold  witli  them, 
and  complete  filling  it.  The  gravel  measure  is  lifted,  the  gravel  hollowed 
out  sHghtly  in  the  center,  and  the  mixture  of  sand  and  cement  shoveled  on 
top  in  a  Iayer  of  nearly  even  thickness.*  A  definite  number  of  pails  are 
fiUed  "with  water,  and  poured  directly  on  the  top  of  these  layers,  grealer 
uniformit}'  being  thus  attained  than  by  adding  the  water  directly  from 
a  hose.     After  soaking  in  slightly  the  mass  is  ready  for  tuming. 

♦  Some  cnginecrs  pirfrr  to  sprcad  the  stone  on  top  of  the  sand  and  cement.  while  others 
Trefer  to  nxxx  the  water  with  the  sand  and  cement  before  adding  them  to  the  stone. 
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The  method  illustrateci  in  Fig.  7  of  turning  with  shovels  materials 
which  bave  already  been  spread  in  layers  is  as  follows: 

Two  men,  a  and  6,  with  square  pointed  shovels,  stand  facing  each  other 
at  one  end  of  the  pile  to  be  tumed,  one  working  right-handed  and  the  other 
left-handed.  Each  man  pushes  his  shovel  along  the  platform  under  the 
pile,  lifts  the  shovelful,  turns  with  it,  and  then,  turning  the  shovel  com- 
pletely  over,  and  with  a  spreading  motion  drawing  the  shovel  toward  him- 
self,  deposits  the  material  about  2  feet  from  its  originai  position.  Repeti- 
tions  of  this  operation  will  form  a  fìat  ridge  of  the  material,  on  a  line  with 
the  pile  as  it  originally  lay,  and  fiat  enough  so  that  the  stones  will  not  roU, 
As  soon  as,  but  not  before,  a  single  ridge  is  complete,  two  other  men, 
e  and  (f,  should  start  upon  this  ridge,  turning  the  materials  for  the 
second  time,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  forming  as  before  a  fiat  ridge 
and  fìnally  a  level  pile  which  gradually  replaces  the  last.  A  thìrd  mixing 
is  accomplished  in  a  similar  way. 

Fig.  7  gives  the  position  of  the  piles  as  the  concrete  is  being  tumed. 
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Fio.  7.  —  Position  of  Men  and  Concrete  on  Platform  while  Turning»    {S»  ^  ftfty.) 
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A  porlion  of  the  originai  layers  i^  shown  al  />,  the  ritige  formecl  by  men  (7 
and  />  sho  velili  p  from  pile  />  i.^  sliown  al  g,  and  the  begìnning  of  ih  e 
ridjre  formed  bv  men  e  and  d  is  shown  ai  rr.  The  ihird  turni  ne  is  not 
shown. 

The  quantity  of  water  used  must  be  varied  aicording  to  the  moisture  in 
the  materials  and  the  consistency  required  in  the  concrete.  While  the 
opinions  of  enp^ineers  regarding  the  pro}>er  consistency  var}-  widely,  il  is 
ad^^sable,  the  authors  behevc,  for  an  inex[)enenced  gang  l<»  u>e  an  excess 
of  water.  The  mie  may  be  made  in  band  mixing  to  use  a.s  mudi  water  as 
can  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  materia  1>.  Concrete  thusmade 
will  be  so  soft  or  '*mushy"  that  il  will  fall  ofì"  the  ^hovel  unless  handled 
quickly. 

After  the  material  has  been  tumed  twice,  a^  described,  and  as  soon  as 
the  third  tuming  has  been  commenced,  two  of  the  mixers  wlio  bave 
tini  shed  tuming  may  load  the  concrete  inlo  barrow.s  and  wheel  te»  }>lace. 
They  should  fili  their  own  barrows,  and  after  the  ma.v^  has  been  com- 
]>letely  tumed  for  the  third  time  by  the  other  two  men  ilie  killer  ^hould 
start  filling  the  gravel  measure  for  the  next  batch. 

If  the  concrete  is  not  wheeled  over  50  feet,  four  experienced  men 
ought  to  mix  and  wheel  on  the  average  about  io 2  batches  in  ten  hours. 
This  ògure  is  based  on  proportions  i  12^  15,  and  assumes  that  a  batch 
consists  of  one  barrel  (four  bagsj  Portland  cement  with  io  cubie  feet 
of  sand  and  20  cubie  feet  of  gravel  or  stone. 

Assumìng,  as  given  on  page  17,  that  1.24  barrels  of  cement  are  re- 
quired for  I  cubie  yard  of  concrete,  one  barrel  of  cement- -that  is,  one 
batch — ^will  make  0.81  cubie  yard  of  concrete;  heiice  loi  batches  mixed 
and  wheeled  by  four  men  in  ten  hours  are  equivalent  to  S]  cubie  yards 
of  concrete.  This  is  for  the  very  simplest  kind  of  concreting  and  makes 
no  allowance  for  the  labor  of  supplying  materials  to  the  mixing  plat- 
form  or  for  building  forms. 

maemf  Cancrete.  The  concrete  may  be  transported  and  handled  by 
any  means  which  will  not  cause  the  materials  to  separate.  If  mixed 
wet  it  may  be  dropped  directly  from  shovels  or  barrows  to  place,  or  it 
may  be  run  down  an  inciined  pipe  or  chute  provided  the  stones  are  not 
allowed  to  separate  from  the  mortar.  For  a  dry  or  a  jelly-like  mixture 
common  square  ended  rammers  are  employed  and  tlie  mass  must  be 
rammed  until  the  mortar  flushes  to  the  surface.  Wet  concrete  must  be 
merely  puddled  or  *' joggled"  to  expel  the  air  and  surplus  water.  Before 
placing  a  fresh  layer  upon  work  which  has  set,  the  surface  must  be 
cleaned  of  dirt  and  scum  and  thoroughly  wet. 
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The  placing  of  concrete  and  the  kinds  of  rammers  for  diflferent  classes  oÌ 
work  are  discussed  more  at  length  in  Chapter  XIV. 


^.PPROXIMATE  008T  OF  OONGRETE 

The  cost  of  concrete  depends  more  upon  the  character  of  the  con- 
struction  and  the  conditions  which  govern  it  than  upon  the  first  cosi 
of  the  materials.  In  a  yery  general  way,  wemay  say  that  when  laid  in  large 
masses  or  in  a  very  heavy  wall,  so  that  the  construction  of  the  forms  ìs 
relati vely  a  small  item,  the  cost  per  cubie  yard  in  place  is  likely  to  range 
f rom  $4  to  $9.  The  lower  .figure  represents  contract  work  under  f avorable 
conditions  with  low  prices  for  materials,  and  the  higher  figure  small  jobs 
and  inexperienced  men.  Similarly,  we  may  say  that  for  sewers  and 
arches,  where  centering  is  required,  the  price  may  range  from  $7  to  $14 
per  cubie  yard.  Thin  building  walls  under  eight  inches  thick  may  cost 
from  $10  to  $20  per  cubie  yard,  according  to  the  character  of  construction 
and  the  finish  which  is  given  to  the  surface. 

These  ranges  in  price  seem  enormous  for  a  material  which  is  ordinarily 
supposed  to  be  handled  by  unskilled  labor,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  skilled  workmen  are  required  for  constructing  forms  and  centers,  and 
often  the  labor  upon  these  may  be  several  times  that  of  mixing  and  placing 
the  concrete.  As  a  rule,  unless  the  job  is  a  \ery  small  one  or  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  a  competent  engineer,  it  is  cheaper  and  more  satis- 
factory  to  employ  an  experienced  contractor  than  day  labor.  Green  men 
under  an  inexperienced  foreman  may  not  be  counted  upon  to  mix  and  lay 
over  one-half  the  amount  of  concrete  that  will  be  handled  by  a  skilled 
gang  under  expert  superintendence. 

A  dose  estimate  of  cost  may  be  reached,  in  cases  where  the  conditions 
are  known  in  advance,  by  taking  up  in  detail  and  then  combining  the 
various  units  of  the  material  and  labor  as  outlined  below. 

Oost  of  Oement.  As  the  price  of  Portland  cement  varies  largely  with 
the  demand,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  quota  tions  from  dealers  for  e  ver) 
purchase.  It  is  such  heavy  stuff  that  the  freight  usually  enters  largely 
into  the  cost,  and  quotations  should  therefore  be  made  f.o.b,  the  nearest 
point  of  delivery  to  the  work.  The  cost  of  hauling  by  wagon  may  be 
readily  estimated  by  assuming  that  a  barrel  of  cement  weighs  400  pounds 
(gross),  and  that  a  pair  of  horses  will  haul  over  an  àverage  cquntry  road 
a  load  of,  say,  5  000  pounds,  traveling  in  ali  a  distance  of  20  to  25  miies  in 
a  day,  that  is,  io  to  12^  mìles  with  load.  This  assumes,  of  course. 
that  the  teams  are  good  and  properly  handled. 
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Havìng  found  the  cost  of  the  cement  per  barrel,  delivered,  the  approxi- 
mate  cost  per  cubie  yard  is  at  once  obtained  from  the  table  on  page 
17.  If,  for  example,  the  cost  is  $2  per  barrel  and  proportions  i  :  2}  :  5 
are  selected,  the  cost  of  the  cement  per  cubie  yard  of  concrete  will  be 
1.24  X  $2.00  =  $2.48. 

Cost  of  Sand.  The  cost  of  sand  depends  chiefly  upon  the  distance 
hauled.  With  labor  at  20  cents  per  hour,  the  cost  of  loading  (including 
the  cost  of  the  cart  waiting  at  pit)  may  be  estimated,  if  handled  in  large 
quantities,  at  24  cents  per  cubie  yard,  or  on  a  small  job  at  36  cents  per 
cubie  yard.  For  hauling  add  i\  cents  for  each  100  feet  of  distance 
from  the  pit.  The  additional  cost  of  screening,  if  required,  will  vary 
with  the  coarseness  of  the  material,  but  20  cents  per  cubie  yard  may 
be  called  an  average  price  for  this,  unless  the  sand  is  obtained  by  screen- 
ing the  gravel,  when  no  allowance  need  be  made.  After  finding  the  cost 
of  one  cubie  yard  of  sand,  the  cost  of  the  sand  per  cubie  yard  of  con- 
crete is  readily  figured  from  the  table  referred  to.  If,  for  example,  the 
cost  of  sand  screened,  loaded  and  hauled  i  000  feet  is  52  cents  per  cubie 
yard,  the  cost  per  cubie  yard  of  concrete  for  proportions  i  :  2^  :  5  will 
be  0.46  X  $0.52  =  $0.24. 

Cost  of  Grayel  or  Broken  Stone.  If  broken  stone  is  used  upon  a 
small  job  for  the  coarse  aggregate,  it  is  usually  purchased  by  the  ton 
or  cubie  yard.  A  2000-pound  ton  of  broken  stone  may  be  considered 
as  averaging  approximately  0.9  cubie  yards,  although  differences  in 
specific  gravìty  cause  considerable  variation.  A  two-horse  load  is  gen- 
erally  considered  i|  to  2  yards,  the  latter  quantity  requiring  very  high 
sideboards.  The  cost  of  screening  gravel,  if  this  is  necessary,  while  a 
very  variable  item,  may  be  estimated  at  47  cents  per  cubie  yard.  The 
cost  of  loading  gravel  into  doublé  carts,  with  labor  at  20  cents  per  hour 
may  be  estimated  on  a  small  job  at  50  cents  per  cubie  yard.  If  handled 
in  large  quantities,  33  cents  is  an  average  cost.  The  cost  of  loading 
includes  loosening  and  also  the  cost  of  the  cart  waiting  at  the  pit. 
Hauling  costs  about  i\  cents  per  cubie  jrard  additional  for  each  100 
feet  of  distance  hauled  under  load.  To  Dlustrate,  if  the  cost  of  gravel 
picked,  screened,  loaded  and  hauled  i  000  feet  is  83  cents  per  cubie 
yard,  the  cost  of  the  gravel  per  cubie  yard  of  concrete  for  proportions 
I  :  2Ì  :  5  will  be  0.92  X  $0.83  =  $0.765. 

For  distances  up  to  300  feet  both  sand  and  gravel  can  be  hauled  more 
economically  by  wheelbarrows  than  by  teams.  The  cost  of  loading 
wheelbarrows  is  about  half  the  cost  of  loading  carts,  while  the  cost  of 
hauling  with  barrows  per  100  feet  is  about  four  times  greater. 
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Cost  of  Labor.  Wìth  an  experienced  gang  working  at  the  rate  of  20 
cents  per  hour,  the  cost  of  mixing  and  laying  concrete,  if  shovded 
directly  to  place  from  the  mixing  platform,  will  average  about  $1.10 
per  cubie  y^iAj  in  addition  to  the  work  on  forms.  If,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  concrete  is  wheded  in  barrows,  12  cents  per  cubie  yard  must 
be  added  to  the  above  price  for  the  first  25  feet  that  the  barrows  are 
wheeled  under  load,  and  i|  cents  for  each  additional  25  feet  wheeled. 
With  other  rates  of  wages,  the  cost  may  be  considered  as  proportional. 
With  a  green  gang,  the  cost  will  be  nearly  doublé  the  above  figures,  but 
as  the  men  become  worked  in  and  the  organization  perfected,  the  cost 
should  approximate  more  nearly  the  prices  given. 

In  building  construction  where  the  material  is  mixed  by  machinery 
and  hoisted  to  place,  there  are  numerous  incidental  expenses  and  dela)rs, 
so  that  it  is  not  safe  to  figure  the  cost  of  labor  for  simply  mixing  and 
laying  the  concrete  under  ordinarily  good  conditions  at  kss  than  $1.50 
to  $2.00  per  cubie  yard.  The  cost  of  materials  must  be  added  to  this, 
so  that  the  cost  of  the  concrete  itself  laid  in  place  but  fioi  including 
forms  nor  reinforcement  is  apt  to  be  about  $8.00  per  cubie  yard. 
Approximate  costs  per  cubie  foot  of  finished  concrete  are  given  in 
Chapter  XXHI. 

Cost  of  Forms.  The  labor  on  forms  is  not  included  in  the  above. 
This  is  an  extremely  variable  item.  The  cost  of  rough  plank  forms, 
including  labor  and  lumber  for  both  sides  of  a  3-foot  wall,  may  be  as 
low  as  50  cents  per  cubie  yard  of  concrete,  with  other  thicknesses  of 
wall  in  inverse  proportion.  On  elaborate  work  the  price,  which  is 
really  dependent  upon  the  face  area,  will  reach  several  dollars  per  cubie 
yard  of  concrete,  the  cost  of  the  form  work,  in  fact,  usually  exceeding 
the  cost  of  the  concrete.  In  building  construction,  such  as  a  factory 
six  stories  in  height  of  symmetrical  design,  the  cost  of  materials  and 
labor  on  forms  may  be  estimated  at  from  8  to  12  cents  per  square  foot 
of  surface  of  forms.  If  forms  are  to  be  used  only  once,  or  if  conditions 
are  disadvantageous,  these  values  may  be  doubled.  The  costs  vary 
with  the  price  of  lumber,  the  design  of  the  structure,  the  design  of  the 
forms,  the  character  of  the  supervision,  and  the  skill  of  the  workmen. 

Cost  of  Steel.  The  cost  of  bending  and  placing  steel  for  reinforced 
concrete  is  apt  to  vary  from  J  to  i§  cents  per  pound.  If,  therefore,  the 
cost  of  the  Steel  is  about  $40.00  per  ton  or  2  cents  per  pound,  the  cost 
in  place  may  be  estimated  at  3  cents  per  p)ound. 

Detail  Construction  Costs.  For  complete  treatment  of  costs  and 
lime  of  performing  the  various  operations  of  concreting,  reference  should 
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bc  made  to  "  Concrete  Costs"*  by  Taylor  and  Thompson.  In  this  hook 
are  gìven  tables  for  fìnding  tìmes  and  estimating  costs  for  excavating 
and  crushing  stona;  handling  and  transporting  materials;  mixing  con- 
crete by  band;  mixing  concrete  by  machine;  bending  and  placing  steei 
reinforcement;  making  and  erectìng  forms;  and  for  the  tmit  operationa 
involv^  in  concrete  construction. 

THE  STBENGTH  OF  CONCRETE 

The  strength  of  concrete  varìes  (i)  with  the  quali ty  of  the  materials;  (3) 
with  the  quanti  ty  of  cement  contained  in  a  cubie  yard  of  the  concrete;  and 
(3)  with  the  density  of  the  mixture. 

We  may  say  that  the  strongest  and  most  economical  mixture  consista 
of  an  aggregate  comprising  a  large  varìety  of  sizes  of  particles,  so  graded 
that  they  fit  into  each  other  with  the  smallest  possible  volume  of  spaces 
or  voids,  and  enough  cement  to  slightly  more  than  fili  ali  of  these  spaces 
or  voids  between  the  solids  of  the  aggregate. 

On  impK>rtant  construction  the  various  materials  to  be  used  should  be 
carefuUy  tested,  and  specimens  of  the  mixture  selected  made  up  in  ad- 
vance  and  sub jected  to  test.  As  a  guide  to  the  loads  which  concrete  wiD 
stand  in  compression — that  is,  under  vertical  loading  where  the  height  of 
the  column  or  mass  if  not  reinforced  is  not  over  6  times  the  least  hori- 
zontal  dimension,  or  if  properly  reinforced  is  not  over  15  times  the  least 
horizontal  dimension,  the  following  strengths  are  given. 

The  figures,  compared  with  the  results  of  recent  experiments  on  long 
columns,  allow  with  fìrst-class  construction  a  factor  of  safety  of  at  least 
four  at  the  age  of  one  month,  or  about  five  and  one-half  at  the  age  of  six 
months,  and  are  based  on  conservative  practice. 

Safe  Strength  of  PorUand  Cement  Concrete  in  Direct  Compression. 
Proportions. 
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square  foot. 

500 

36 

450 

32 

400 

29 

360 

26 

290 

21 

With  a  vibrating  or  pounding  load,  take  one-half  these  values. 

The  tensile  strength  of  concrete  in  beams  is  only  about  one-sixth  the 
compressive  strength.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  safe  to  use  concrete 
for  beams  unless  reinforced  with  steel. 


*  John  Wfley  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Fui 
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CHAPTER  in 
SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

The  following  reinforced  concrete  specifications  are  based  in  larga 
measure  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete 
and  Reinforced  Concrete,  enlarged  and  extended  where  necessary,  and 
are  presented  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  used  direct,  making 
only  such  minor  changes  as  are  necessary  for  locai  conditions. 

Specifications  for  Portland  and  for  Naturai  cements  are  given  on 
pages  62  and  82. 

If  sand,  stone  or  other  aggregates,  are  purchased  on  separate  con- 
tracts,  the  propèr  paragraphs  from  the  concrete  specifications  may  be 
taken  and  enlarged  upon  as  needed  by  the  requirements  of  the  job. 

The  requirements  for  steel  reinforcement,  based  on  the  standard 
specifications  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  are  given  in 
Chapter  XXII. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

Specifications  essentially  as  prepared  by  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  Consulting  Engi- 
neer,  for  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  used  in  the  design  and  constnic- 
tion  of  their  new  buildings  by  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation. 

MATERIALS  AND  TESTS 

1.  Cement.  The  cement  shall  be  a  first-class  Portland  cement  of  a  standard  brand 
which  has  been  manufactured  continuously  during  a  pérìod  of  at  least  fìve  years 
previous  to  its  purchase.  It  shall  be  packed  in  strong  cloth  or  canvas  sacks  and  shall 
be  free  from  lumps.  The  cement  shall  be  stored  in  a  building  which  will  protect 
it  from  the  weather,  and  the  floor  of  which  is  at  least  6  inches  above  the  ground.  It 
shall  be  stored  so  as  to  permit  of  easy  access  for  inspection  and  Identification  of  each 
shipment.  A  sufficient  quantity  shall  be  kept  on  hand  to  allow  at  least  8  days  for 
inspection  and  necessary  tests. 

2.  The  cement  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Standard  Specifications 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

3.  The  cement  shall  be  tested  at  the  mill  and  a  p>artial  test  shaU  also  be  made  after 
its  receipt  at  the  job.  Its  acceptance  shall  be  subject  to  the  approvai  of  the  Con- 
sulting Engmeer. 

4.  Fine  Aggregate.  Fine  aggregate  shall  consist  of  sand,  crushed  stone  or  gravai 
screenings,  gradeci  from  fine  to  coarse  and  passing  when  dry  a  screen  having  }-inch 
diameter  holes.    It  preferably  shall  be  a  silicious  material  and  not  more  than  30 
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per  cent  by  weight  should  pass  a  sieve  having  50  meshes  per  lineai  inch.  It  shall 
be  dean  and  free  from  soft  partides,  f lom  lumps  of  day,  vegetable  barn,  and  ali  organic 
matter. 

5.  Fine  aggr^gates  shall  be  of  sudi  quality  that  mortar  composed  of  one  part 
Portland  cement  and  three  parts  fine  aggregate  by  weight  when  made  into  briquets, 
or  into  prisms  or  cylinders,  will  show  a  tensile  or  compressive  strength  at  an  age  not 
lesa  than  seven  days  at  least  equal*  to  the  strength  of  i  :  3  mortar  of  the  same  consist- 
ency  made  wìth  the  same  cement  and  standard  Ottawa  sand.  If  the  aggregate  be 
of  poorer  quality,  the  proportion  of  cement  shall  be  increased  in  the  n.ortar  to  secure 
the  desired  strength.  If  the  strength  devdoped  by  the  aggregate  in  the  i  :  3  mortar 
is  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  Ottawa  sand  mortar,  the  material 
shall  be  rejected.  To  avoid  the  removal  of  any  coating  on  the  grains,  which  may 
affect  the  strength,  bank  sands  shall  not  be  dried  before  being  made  into  mortar, 
but  shall  contain  naturai  moisture.  The  percentage  of  moisture  may  be  deter- 
mined  upon  a  separate  sample  for  correcting  weighL  From  io  to  40  per  cent,  more 
water  may  be  required  in  mixing  bank  or  artificial  sands  than  for  standard  Ottawa 
sand  to  produce  the  same  consistency. 

6.  Laboratoiy  tests  of  fine  aggregate  in  accordance  wìth  the  above  specifìcations 
shall  be  made  so  as  to  bave  the  result  at  least  of  the  72-hour  test  before  the  fine  aggre- 
gate is  used  on  the  work.  At  this  age  a  strength  90  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of 
standard  sand  mortars  will  be  allowed.  In  case  the  sand  at  this  age  does  not  come 
up  to  the  specifìcations,  it  shall  not  be  used  unless  and  tmtil  the  7-day  test  shows 
that  it  conforms  to  the  spedfications.  Routine  laboratory  tests  of  the  fine  aggr^ates 
shaJQ  be  made  of  each  shipment  received  on  the  job. 

7.  Coarse  Aggregate.  The  course  aggregate  shall  consist  of  crushed  stone,  or 
of  gravel,  having  partides  coarser  than  \  inch  in  size  and  graded  from  the  smallest 
to  the  largest  partides.  It  shall  be  dean,  hard,  durable,  and  free  from  ali  deleterious 
matter.     It  shall  not  contain  dust  nor  shall  it  contain  soft,  fiat,  or  elongated  partides. 

8.  The  maximum  size  of  the  coarse  aggregate  to  be  used  in  hea\y  construction 
unreinforced,  or  reinforced  with  bars  spaced  not  less  than  4  inches  apuirt  on  centers, 
shall  be  not  greater  than  will  pass  a  2-inch  ring.  For  thin  reinforced  walls  and  for  the 
superstructure  of  the  building,  the  maximum  size  of  the  coarse  aggregate  shaU  be  not 
greater  than  will  pass  a  i}-inch  ring  tested  in  a  laboratory  sieve. 

9.  Water.  Water  used  in  mixing  concrete  shall  be  free  from  oil,  acid,  alkalies,  or 
oiganic  matter. 

10.  Steel  Reinforcement.  The  sted  reinforcement  shall  be  free  from  excessive 
rust,  scales,  or  coatings  of  any  character  which  tend  to  reduce  or  destroy  the  bond  with 
the  concrete. 

11.  Steel  shall  be  of  medium  hardness  rolled  from  new  billets  by  the  Bessemer  or 
the  open-hearth  process.  It  may  be  plain  round,  or  of  a  defoimed  shape  approved 
by  the  Consulting  Engineer.  The  sted  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Standard  Sp>ecifications  for  Billet-Sted  Concrete  Reinforcement  Bars  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sodety  for  Testing  Material.  The  sted  for  reinforcement  shall  be  tested  at  the 
mill  in  accordance  wìth  said  Spedfications. 

12.  Structural  Steel.  Structural  steel  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
Spedfications  for  Structural  Steel. 

*  A  sUgfatly  lower  percentage  of  strenirth  waw  required  for  Technology  bccauae  tests  of  concrete  made 
frpm  the  aggr^tates  aelected  showed  that  this  was  permjaaible. 
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13.  Concrete  Tests.  Specimens  of  concrete  composed  of  the  cement,  fine  aggre- 
gate, and  coarse  aggregate,  selected  for  the  work  shall  be  madein  the  f  orm  of  cylinders 
8  inches  in  diameter  by  16  inches  long,  or  of  smaller  size  than  this  provided  the  prof>er 
correction  is  made  for  the  relative  strength  due  to  a  different  shape  or  size,  and  tested 
for  compression  at  the  age  of  28  days.  For  the  reinforced  concrete  superstnicture, 
the  strength  of  the  concrete  based  on  said  8-inch  diameter  by  i6-inch  cylinders  shall 
be  not  less  than  2  eoo*  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  age  of  28  days.  In  making 
these  blocks,  the  consistency  shall  be  such  that  a  small  specimen  of  concrete  placed 
immediately  after  mixing  in  a  tapering  form,  which  is  then  inverted  and  removed, 
shall  nearly  but  not  quite  keep  its  shape. 

PROPORTIONS 

14.  The  proportion  of  the  raw  material  for  the  concrete  shall  be  exactly  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Consulting  Engineer  in  accordance  with  the  relative  coarse- 
ness  of  the  aggregates  so  as  to  attain  as  dense  a  concrete  as  is  practicable. 

15.  The  proportions  shall  be  such  as  shall  give  the  follo wing  strength  based  on 
cylinders  8  inches  in  diameter  by  16  inches  long  at  the  age  of  28  days,  with  maximum 
limits  as  noted. 

(a)  Mass  concrete  to  be  subjected  to  stresses  at  least  20  per  cent,  less  than  the 

working  stresses,  given  in  paragraph  on  ''Stresses,"  shall  have  an  ultimate 
compressive  strength  not  less  than  i  600  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  agi^ 
of  28  days,  stored  under  laboratory  condì tions  in  a  moist  atmospherc,  witli 
the  further  requirement  that  the  proportions,  uniess  specially  graded,  shaU 
be  not  leaner  than  one  bag  of  cement  to  7}  cubie  feet  of  fine  and  coani^ 
aggregates  measured  before  mixing  them. 

(b)  Reinforced  concrete  for  superstructure  of  the  buildings  shall  have  a  strength 

of  2  000  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  age  of  28  days  with  the  further  rcquìir 
ments  that  the  proportions,  uniess  specially  graded,  shall  be  not  leaner  thdn 
one  bag  of  cement  to  6  cubie  feet  of  fine  and  coarse  aggregates  measunxi 
before  mixing  them.f 
(e)  Water-tight  concrete  shall  have  a  strength  of  2  400  pouilds  per  square  inch  al 
the  age  of  28  days  with  the  further  requirement  that  the  proportions.  unU"^ 
specially  graded,  shall  be  not  leaner  than  one  bag  of  cement  to  5  cubie  ft^ct 
of  filie  and  coarse  aggregates  measured  before  mixing  them. 

16.  The  relative  proportions  of  fine  to  coarse  aggregate  in  (b)  shall  be  a|>tvrt\\t 
mately  one  part  of  fine  aggregate  to  two  parts  of  coarse,  but  the  exact  relation  s^^aK 
be  varied  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  tests  and  with  the  exmaination  ol  l)>o 
concrete  as  it  is  being  mixed  to  see  that  the  mortar  is  only  sUghtly  in  excess  of  tlwit 
required  to  fili  the  voids  in  the  coarse  aggregate. 

17.  In  case  the  aggregates  are  specially  graded  so  as  to  obtain  an  exceptioMlU 
dense  mixture  and  the  above  requirements  for  strength  are  complied  with,  lt«^ncì 
mixtures  than  those  spedfied  may  be  used  for  each  class  of  concrete,  provided  the 
amount  of  total  aggregate  is  not  increased  more  than  25  per  cent,  above  Ihe  nwixì 
mum  proportions  specified. 

*  See  footnote  page  ag. 

t  Proportions  z:i}:3  were  finally  adopted  ior  Technology  lupentructure  becnu»o  thcnr  })i\«)^^«.\n» 
were  found  to  be  more  economical  and  a  strength  of  a  400  poundi  per  square  inch  wa«  rr<)UÌi9^  *t  t^ 
age  of  a8  days. 
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18.  Ghanolithic  Flook  Finish.  The  materiale  and  proportions  for  granoiithic 
fioor  £nìsh  shalJ  be  speciiied  by  the  Coosuiting  Lingineer  alter  investigations  and 
tests. 

MLXlXCi  -\XI)  PLAClXCi  CONCRETE 

iQ.  Stokagf  and  Measurement  ot  Aggkegates.  Separale  Storage  shall  be 
provided  for  the  cement  and  tliree  kind.-^  of  aggregaies.  Àlethods  of  measurement 
of  the  proportions  of  the  variou-i  ingrediente  siiall  be  itsed  which  will  secare  separate 
and  iiniform  measurements  of  each  malerial  including  the  water. 

20.  Machixi'  Mixing.  A  machine  mixer  of  a  tvpe  which  insures  the  unifonn 
proportiomnj;  of  the  materiais  throughout  the  mass  shall  be  used  for  mixing  the 
concrete.  The  mixing  shall  continue  for  a  minimum  time  of  at  least  \  minute  after 
ali  the  ingredients  are  assembled  in  the  mixer. 

21.  Hand  Mixin(;.  When  iL  is  necessary  to  mix  by  hand,  the  mixing  shall  be  on 
a  water- tight  platform  and  sfx^cial  precautions  shall  be  taken  to  mix  the  sand  and 
cement  separa tely  and  to  tum  ali  the  ingredients  together  at  least  tour  times  and 
until  they  are  homogeneous  in  appearance  and  color. 

22.  CoNSiSTENC'Y.  The  materiais  shall  be  mixed  wet  enough  to  produce  a  con- 
crete of  sudi  consistency  as  will  flow  sluggishly  into  the  forms  and  about  tiie  metal 
reinforcement  and  which  at  the  same  time  can  be  conveyed  from  the  mixer  to 
the  forms  without  separa tion  of  the  coarse  aggregate  froni  the  mortar. 

23.  Re-tempering.  JVIortar  or  concrete  sliall  not  be  re-mixed  with  water  after 
it  is  partly  set. 

24.  Placing  Concretl.  Concrete  after  the  completìon  of  the  mixing  shall  be 
handied  rapidly  and  in  as  small  masses  a.s  is  practicable  from  the  piace  of  mixing  to 
the  place  of  nnal  deposit..  Under  no  circumstances  shall  concrete  be  used  that  has 
partly  set  either  on  account  of  elapsed  time  or  on  account  of  a  flash  set  cement.  If 
the  concrete  is  conveyed  b>'  inciined  chute  or  spout,  the  angle  of  slope  must  be 
r7°  with  the  hoiìzontal. 

25.  Concrete  should  be  dc{K)sited  in  such  a  manner  as  will  permil  a  most  thorough 
compacting  such  as  can  be  obtained  by  working  with  a  straight  shovel  or  slicing  tool 
kept  moving  up  and  down  until  ali  the  ingredients  have  settled  in  their  proper  places 
by  gravity»  and  the  surplus  water,  or  uioisture,  has  been  lorced  to  Uie  suriace.  txces- 
sive  t:^Tnping  shall  be  avoided,  si)ecial  care  being  exercised  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  laitance.     Ali  laitance  shall  be  removed  beiore  placing  new  concrete. 

26.  Before  placing  concrete,  the  reinforcement  shall  be  accurately  placed  in 
accordance  with  the  plans,  and  adequate  means  provided  to  hold  it  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion,  each  piece  or  member  being  so  lirmly  hxed  as  to  positively  prevent  any  subse- 
Quent  dispiacement.  The  forms  ^hali  be  substantial  and  thoroughly  wetted  (except 
in  freezing  weather)  or  oiled.  The  space  to  be  occupied  by  tlie  concrete  shall  be  iree 
irom  shaving>,  sticks  of  wood,  or  other  debrib.  When  tlie  placing  of  concrete  is  sus- 
[>ended.  any  necessary  grooves  for  joining  future  work  shall  be  made  before  the  con- 
crete has  had  time  to  set.  When  work  is  resimied,  concrete  previousl>  placed  shall 
t>e  thoroughly  deaned  from  ali  dirt  and  scum  or  laitance,  roughened,  drendied  with 
water  and  thcn  slushed  witli  a  mortar  consisting  of  one  part  of  Portland  cement  and 
not  more  than  one  part  hne  aggregate.  For  water- tight  work  or  concrete  located  in 
such  a  position  that  cracks  are  esi)ecially  objectionable,  neat  cement  paste  instead 
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of  mortar  shall  be  used  for  slushing  the  old  surface.    Neat  cement  shall  be  used  at  ali 
joints  in  floor  members  which  are  to  have  a  granolithic  finish. 

27.  The  faces  of  concrete  exposed  to  premature  drying  shall  be  kept  wet  for  a 
period  of  at  least  7  days. 

28.  Freezing  Weather.  Concrete  shall  not  be  mixed  or  deposited  at  or  neai 
freezing  temperature  unless  special  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  mate- 
rìals  covered  with  ice-crystals  or  containing  frost,  and  to  provide  means  to  prevent 
the  concrete  from  freeadng  after  being  placed  in  p>osition  or  until  it  has  thoroughly 
hardened.  Special  care  shall  be  taken  to  see  that  the  coarse  aggregate  is  heated  to 
well  above  the  freezing  point. 

29.  Fo&MS.  Forms  shall  be  substantial  and  unyielding  so  that  the  concrete  shall 
conform  to  the  designed  dimensions  and  contours;  and  they  shall  be  tight  to  prevent 
the  leakage  of  the  mortar.  The  concrete  shall  be  carefully  inspected  and  its  hard- 
ness  ascertained  before  removing  the  forms.  The  dead  and  the  construction  loads 
coming  upon  the  members  also  shall  be  taken  into  consideration.  Forms  shall  not 
be  removed  from  floor  slabs  in  less  than  7  days.  Sides  of  beams  may  be  removed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  floor  slabs  provided  the  originai  supports  under  beam  and 
girders  are  left  in  place.    Column  forms  shall  not  be  removed  in  less  than  4  days. 

Originai  supports  for  ali  beams  and  girders  must  remain  in  place  at  least  io  days. 
The  length  of  time  before  removal  shall  be  increased  when  the  temperature  runs  below 
40®  Fahr. 

JOINTS 

30.  Joints  in  columns  shall  be  made  at  a  level  flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  gìrder 
or  the  bottom  of  the  column-head.  Joints  in  beams  and  girders  shall  be  located  mid- 
way  between  supports,  except  that  where  a  beam  intercepts  a  girder  the  joint  in  the 
girder  shall  be  offset  a  distance  equal  to  twice  the  width  of  the  beam.  Joints  in  the 
members  of  a  floor  system  shall  generally  be  made  at  or  near  the  center  of  the  span. 
Joints  in  columns  shall  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  column,  and  in  girders, 
beams,  and  floor  slabs,  perpendicular  to  the  piane  of  their  surfaces. 

31.  Girders  shall  never  be  constructed  over  freshly  poured  columns  without  per- 
mitting  a  period  of  at  least  2  hours  to  elapse  to  allow  for  settlement  or  shrinkage  in 
the  columns.    No  joint  shall  be  allowed  between  slab  and  beam  or  girder. 

32.  Footings  shall  be  cast  to  their  full  depth  at  one  operation. 

SPLICING  REINFORCEMENT 

33.  Tension  reinforcement  shall  not  be  spliced  at  points  receiving  stress. 

34.  In  columns,  bars  larger  than  i|  inch  in  diameter  not  subject  to  tension  shall 
be  properly  squared  and  butted  in  a  suitable  sleeve.  Smaller  bars  may  be  lapped  the 
distance  required  for  bond. 

35.  In  foundations,  hearing  plates  shall  be  provided  for  supporting  the  bars,  or  the 
bars  may  be  carried  into  the  footing  a  sufficient  distance  to  transmit  the  stress  of 
the  Steel  to  the  concrete  through  hearing  and  bond.  In  no  case  shall  the  ends  of 
the  bars  merely  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  footing. 

36.  Temperature  Reinforcement.  Where  reinforcement  is  required  to  dis- 
tribute  the  temperature  stresses  and  prevent  cracks  which  are  observable,  the  cross- 
sectional  area  of  the  reinforcement  must  be  at  least  0.3  per  cent,  of  the  cross-sectional 
area  of  the  concrete. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN  OF  REIXFORCED  CONCRETE 

37.  /Vpproval.  The  destgns  shall  be  subject  to  the  approvai  of  the  Consuitmg 
Engmeer. 

38.  NoTATiox.     The  followmg  notation  is  used  in  these  specihcations: 

d  —  dq>th  of  beam  to  center  of  steel. 
jd  =  arm  of  resisting  couple. 

b   —  breadth  of  beam  or  width  of  the  stem  in  T-beams. 
V  =  total  shear. 
9  =  shearing  unìt  stress. 
fi  —  unit  bond  stress. 
20  s=  sum  of  cimimierence  of  ali  bais. 
w  ^  load  per  Imear  foot  of  beam. 
/    ^  length  of  span  m  feet. 

30.  LoADS.  The  dead  and  hve  load  shall  be  added  together  m  conqiuting  stresses. 
The  weight  of  reinforced  concrete  shall  be  taken  as  150  pounds  per  cubie  foot.  The 
live  load  shall  mdude  ali  loads  and  forces  whìch  are  variablc.  If  heavy  concentra- 
tìons  are  lìkely  to  occur  on  floors,  provision  shall  be  madc  for  them.  For  members 
carr\Tng  cranes,  25  per  cent,  shall  be  added  to  the  hve  load  to  provide  for  the  effects 
of  \nbration  and  impact.  Any  allowance  required  for  dynamic  eflecl  shall  be  takeD 
into  account  by  adding  the  desired  amount  to  the  hve  load.  *Crane  runways 
shall  withstand  a  lateral  loading  of  two-tenths  of  the  lifting  capadty  of  the  crane 
eqoally  divìded  between  the  four  wheels  of  the  crane. 

40.  Lengths  or  Beams  and  Coltjmns.  The  span  length  for  beams  and  slabs 
shall  be  taken  as  the  distance  from  center  to  center  of  supi^orts,  except  that  it  shall 
not  be  taken  to  ezceed  the  clear  ^>an  plus  the  depth  of  beam  or  slab.  Brackets  shall 
not  be  considered  as  redacing  the  length  of  sfMui. 

41 .  The  length  of  columns  shall  be  taken  as  the  maximum  unsupported  length. 

42.  FooTiNGS.  The  area  of  the  footing  must  be  made  suiiicient  to  distrìbute  the 
supeiimposed  load  on  the  foundation  or  on  the  piles  without  exceeding  the  allowable 
unit  pressures.  For  combined  footing,  the  shape  must  be  determined  so  that  the 
resultant  of  the  downward  load  will  coincide  with  the  resultant  of  the  upward  reaction. 
Areas  of  bases  of  footings  must  be  proportioned  to  give  uniform  unit  loading  through- 
out  the  building. 

43.  Besides  investigation  or  bending  moment,  the  footings  must  bc  s|)ecially  in- 
vestigated  as  to  bond  stresses.  The  depth  and  the  amount  of  steel  must  be  made  so 
that  the  maximum  unit  bond  stress  (hgured  according  to  formula  given  under  *'Bond/' 
where  V  is  the  total  shear  outside  of  the  column,  and  Xo,  the  circumference  of  ali  bars 
used  in  caiculation  of  tensile  stresses)  does  not  exceed  the  allowable  unit  stress. 

44.  Independent  reinforced  concrete  column  footings  and  wall  footings  shall  be 
computed  on  the  assumption  that  the  maximum  bending  moments  are  in  the  planes 
of  the  faces  of  the  supeiimposed  column  or  wall.  For  inde[>endent  column  footings, 
reinforced  in  two  directions,  the  bending  moment  resisted  b>'  the  steel  in  one  band 
shall  be  considered  as  the  bending  moment  produced  by  the  upward  loads  on  a  trape- 
zoid  foimed  by  the  face  of  the  column,  edge  of  the  footing,  and  the  two  diagonal 
lines,  formed  by  connecting  the  comers  of  the  colunm  with  the  comers  of  the  footing. 
In  calq^lating  the  moment  for  footings  on  a  foundation  where  the  upward  pressure  u 
uniformly  distrìbuted,  the  load  on  the  trapezoid   may  be  divìded  into  load  on  thr 

*Oniit  if  not  required 
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rectangle  in  front  of  the  face  of  the  column,  the  moment  arm  for  which  equals  half 

of  the  projection,  and  the  load  on  the  two  remaining  triangles  for  which  the  center 

of  pressure  may  be  considered  as  located  at  a  point  0.6  of  the  width  of  the  projection 

from  the  column.    In  figuring  the  moment  of  resistance  for  wall  footings,  ali  steel 

may  be  considered  as  effective.    For  rectangular  or  square  footings  with  two-way 

reinforcement,  the  resisting  moment  at  a  section  at  the  face  of  the  column  shall  be 

calculated  using  the  area  of  ali  bars  placed  within  a  width  of  the  footing  equal  to  the 

width  of  the  column  plus  twice  the  thickness  of  the  footing  plus  half  of  the  remaining. 

distance  on  each  side  to  the  edge  of  the  footing.    The  maximum  diagonal  tension  for 

independent  footings  shall  be  assumed  at  a  section  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  face 

of  the  column  equal  to  the  efiFective  depth,  J,  of  the  footing.    It  mustbefigured 

V 
according  to  the  ordinary  formula,  v  =  t-t;,  where  h  is  the  circumference  of  a  figure 

hjd 

similar  to  and  concentric  with  the  column  section,  distant  from  the  column  face  a 
distance  equal  to  the  efiFective  depth  of  the  colunm,  and  V  is  the  upward  load  between 
this  circumference  and  the  edge  of  the  footing. 

45.  Combined  footings  must  be  considered  as  beams  supported  on  columns.  To 
insure  proper  distribution  of  the  pressure,  the  footing  must  be  reinforced  with  latenti 
distribution  bars.  For  combined  footings,  diagonal  shear  must  be  computed  as  for 
ordinary  beams. 

46.  Floor  Slabs.    Floor  slabs  shall  be  designed  and  reinforced  as  continuous 

over  the  supports.    Rectangular  slabs  may  be  reinforced  in  both  directions,  the  dis- 

/ 
tribution  of  the  load  being  determined  by  the  formula,  r  =  —  —  0.5,  in  which 

0 

r  =  propK)rtion  of  load  carried  by  transverse  reinforcement, 

/  =  length,  and 

b  ~  breadth  of  slab. 

If  the  length  of  the  slab  exceeds  1.5  times  its  width,  the  entire  load  shall  be  carried 
by  transverse  reinforcement.  The  total  amount  of  reinforcement  determined  by  this 
formula  may  be  reduced  25  per  cent,  by  gradually  increasing  the  rod  spacing  from  the 
third  point  to  the  edge  of  the  slab. 

47.  T-Beams.  If  adequate  bond  and  shear  resistance  between  slab  and  web  of 
beam  is  provided,  the  slab  may  bc  considered  as  an  integrai  part  of  the  beam,  but  its 
efiFective  width  shall  be  determined  by  the  following  rules: 

(a)  It  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  span  length  of  the  beam. 

(b)  Its  overhanging  width  on  either  side  01  the  web  shall  not  exceed  four  times  the 

thickness  of  the  slab. 

48.  MoMENTS  IN  Continuous  Beams  and  Slabs.  Beams  continuous  over  one 
or  more  intermediate  supports  shall  be  designed  with  due  regard  to  the  positive  and 
negative  bending  moments. 

49.  The  following  bendihg  moments  shall  be  used  in  computation: 

(a)  For  floor  slabs,  the  bending  moments  at  center  and  at  support  shall  be  taken 

at  —  for  both  live  and  dead  loads. 
12 

(b)  For  continuous  beams,  the  bending  moments  at  center  and  at  support  for 

interior  spans  shall  be  taken  at  — ,  and  for  end  spans  it  shall  be  taken  at 

—  for  center  and  for  adjoining  support  for  both  dead  and  live  loads. 
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(e)  In  the  case  of  beams  and  slabs  continuous  for  two  supports  only,  the  bending 

TffP 

moment  at  centrai  BUpport  shall  he  taken  at  — r-,  and  near  the  middle  of 

o 

span  at  — . 

IO 

(d*)  For  beams  contmuous  over  two  intermediate  supports  where  the  end  spans 
are  /  and  the  center  span  o^  to  0.5/,  the  bending  moments  shall  be  taken 
asfoUows: 

Near  middle  of  end  spans,  — . 

12 

For  interior  supports, . 

In  middle  of  middle  span,  H and r-,  the  design  being  such  as  will 

'^  óo  18 

satisfy  both  requirements.     (Note  that  /  is  the  length  of  the  end  span.) 

(e)  For  other  special  conditions  the  bending  moments  will  be  specifìed   by  the 

Consulting  Engineer. 

(f)  £nds  of  continuous  beams  (unless  free  to  move)  shall  be  provided  with  at  least 

half  of  the  reinforcement  used  in  the  center  of  the  span.  No  reUance,  how- 
ever,  shall  be  placed  on  the  fixity  of  the  beam  at  that  support.  and  it  shall 
not  be  considered  as  reducing  the  bending  moment  in  the  center. 

50.  In  designing  the  negative  bending  moment  reinforcement,  the  point  of  inflec- 
tion  shall  be  considered  as  distant  from  the  supix>rt  one-quarter  of  the  span,  and  the 
bending  moment  as  changing  accordiog  to  a  straight  line  from  its  maximum  at  the 
edge  of  the  support  to  zero  at  the  point  of  inflection.  The  positive  bending  moment 
shall  be  considered  as  changing  according  to  a  p»arabola.  The  points  of  zero  moment 
shalt  be  assumed  for  intermediate  spvans  as  distant  0.2  of  the  span  from  the  edge  of 
each  support,  and,  for  the  end  span,  one  point  of  zero  moment  0.2  of  the  span  from  the 
middle  support  and  the  other  at  the  end  support.  *For  middle  spans  of  beams  under 
(d)  the  negative  bending  moment  shall  be  considered  as  varying  according  to  a 
parabola  from  its  TnaTÌmiiTn  at  the  support  to  the  minimum  specihed  for  the  center. 

51.  In  pladng  the  reinforcement,  the  bendiog  moment  not  only  at  the  criticai 
sectìon  but  also  in  the  whole  length  of  the  beam  must  be  considered.  Bars  may  be 
bent  up  only  when  not  required  by  the  positive  bending  moment.  The  arrangement 
of  reinforcement  over  the  support  must  be  made  with  due  regard  to  bendrag  moments. 
The  bent  portions  of  the  bars  and  any  steel,  the  strength  of  which  is  not  developed 
by  bond,  must  not  be  counted  in  in  the  cross-section  of  the  effective  steel. 

52.  Reinforcement  for  negative  bending  moment  shall  be  provided  preferably  by 
bending  up  a  portion  of  the  positive  bending  moment  reinforcement  and  carrying  it 
a  suffident  distance  over  the  support  to  develop  its  strength  by  bond  and  also  to 
serve  as  negative  bending  moment  reinforcement  in  the  adjoining  span.  If  the 
amount  of  steel  obtained  in  that  way  is  not  sufficient,  additional  short  bars  must  be 
introduced.  A\Tien  short  bars  are  used,  they  must  extend  both  ways  beyond  the 
support  fifty  diameters  for  plain  bars  and  forty  diameters  for  deformed  bars  unless 
a  greater  length  is  required  by  the  bending  moment. 

53.  In  T-beams,  the  compressive  stresses  at  the  support  must  not  exceed  the 
stresses  recommended  in  Section  77  on  ''Stresses."    The  reinfordng  steel  placed  in 

*  Omit  ìf  not  reqnired 
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the  compressive  part  of  the  beam,  when  properly  developed  by  bond  and  bearing. 
may  be  assumed  to  carry  its  proportion  of  stress.  In  such  cases,  computations  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  formulas  for  beams  with  steel  in  top  and 
bottom. 

54.  In  girders  running  parallel  to  the  main  reinforcement  of  slabs,  cross  reinforce- 
ment  consisting  of  three-eighths-inch  or  half-inch  bars,  spaced  not  over  12  inches 
apart,  shall  be  placed  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  slabs  over  girders.  The  bars  must 
extend  on  each  side  of  the  girder  at  least  fifty  diameters  for  plain  bars  and  forty 
diametesB  for  deformed  bars  to  develop  their  strength  by  bond. 

V 

55.  Bond.    Bond  stress  shall  be  computed  by  the  formula,  u  — .    In  this 

jdLo 

formula,  "So"  refers  only  to  the  horizontal  bars  of  the  tension  reinforcement  at  the 
section. 

56.  In  footings  and  in  short  heavily  loaded  beams,  special  attention  must  be  paid 
to  bond  stresses.  The  diameter  of  bar  and  the  depth  of  concrete  must  be  selected 
to  conform  to  bond  requirements. 

57.  In  restrained  and  cantilever  beams  the  bars  must  be  anchored  in  the  supporl 
sufficiently  to  develop  the  full  tensile  stress  that  exists  at  the  point  of  support  in  the 
reinforcing  bars.  The  anchoring  by  extending  the  bars  a  proper  length  in  the  con- 
crete of  the  support  is  to  be  preferred.  Whenever  this  is  not  feasible,  anchorage  may 
be  obtained  by  a  suitable  Considère  hook,  or  a  hook  consisting  of  atumthrough  180 
degrees. 

58.  Spacing  of  Bars.  Parallel  bars  shall  be  spaced  not  less  than  two  and  one-half 
diameters  apart  measured  from  center  to  center,  and  never  less  than  one  inch  in  the 
clear.  The  distance  from  the  side  of  a  beam  to  the  center  of  the  nearest  bar  shall  not 
be  less  than  two  diameters  and  never  less  than  1}  inches  in  the  clear.  The  dear 
spacing  between  two  layers  of  bars  shall  not  be  less  than  J  inch. 

59.  In  computations  for  bending  moment  where  two  or  more  layers  of  bars  are 
used,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  distance  of  each  layer  from  the  neutral 
axis. 

60.  DiAGONAL  Tension.    Vertical  or  horizontal  shearing  stresses  computed  by 

V 
the  formula,  v  =  777,  shall  be  considered  as  the  measure  of  diagonal  tension. 

bjd 

61.  If  the  diagonal  tension  exceeds  the  allowable  unit  stress  specified  in  paragraph 
77  on  "Stresses,"  web  reinforcement  must  be  used. 

62.  Web  reinforcement  may  consist  of  stirrups  (vertical  or  inclined)  or  of  a  com- 
binatìon  of  stirrups  and  bent-up  bars.  In  simply  supported  beams,  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  horizontal  steel  must  be  bcnt  up. 

63.  Members  of  web  reinforcement  must  be  connected  with,  looped  over,  or 
wrapped  around  the  longitudinal  tension  reinforcing  bars.  The  tension  bars  for  the 
portion  of  beam  under  positive  bending  moment  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  beam  and  for 
the  portion  under  negative  bending  moment,  at  the  top  of  the  beam.  To  develop  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  web  reinforcement,  it  must  be  anchored  in  the  compressive 
portion  of  the  beam. 

64.  The  longitudinal  distance  between  stirrups,  or  between  points  of  bending  ot 
idjacent  bent-up  bars,  shall  not  exceed  i  the  depth  of  the  beam.  Long  and  impor- 
tant  beams  must  bave  stirrups  throughout  their  whole  length  even  if  not  required  by 
diagonal  tension. 
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65.  FiBEPROOFiNG  OF  BEAMS  AND  GiRDERS.  Ali  steel  Ìli  beams  and  gìrders  must 
be  protected  by  a  1}  inch  thickness  of  concrete  below  the  lowet  surface  of  sted.  In 
siabs  the  piotective  coverìng  must  be  }  inch  in  thickness. 

COLUMNS 

66.  Unsupported  Length.  For  columns  where  the  dead  plus  the  live  lead  prò- 
duces  the  full  working  stresses,  as  given  in  paragraphs  which  follow,  the  ratio  of 
unsupported  length  to  least  width  shall  be  limited  to  15.  If  the  working  stresses  in 
the  colunm  are  limited  to  four-fifths  of  the  specifìed  working  stresses,  this  ratio  may 
be  increased  to  20.  For  intermediate  ratios  of  unsupported  length  to  least  width,  the 
stresses  may  be  assumed  as  varying  according  to  a  straight  line. 

67.  Effectivb  Area.  In  columns  reinforced  with  vertical  bars  and  requirìng 
special  fire-proofìng,  at  least  one  inch  on  ali  sides,  irrespective  of  the  location  of  the 
Steel  bars,  shall  be  considered  as  protective  coverìng  for  the  colunm  and  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  area  which  is  figured  in  taking  stress. 

68.  The  effective  area  to  use  in  computations  of  hooped  columns,  or  of  colunms 
containing  structural  steel,  shall  be  considered  as  that  within  the  hooping  or  within 
the  limits  of  the  structural  steel. 

69.  Straight  Bars  as  Reintorcement.  Vertical  reinforcement  in  the  form  of 
straight  bars  shall  be  assumed  to  carry  its  proportion  of  the  compressive  stress  based 
OQ  the  ratio  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  steel  to  the  modulus  of  elastìcity  of 
concrete.  The  longitudinal  reinforcement  shall  be  straight  and  bave  sufficient  lateral 
support  to  be  securely  held  in  place  until  the  concrete  is  set.  The  sectional  area  oi 
longitudinal  reinforcement  shall  be  not  less  than  i  per  cent  iLnd  not  more  than  4 
per  cent,  of  the  efifective  cross-section  of  the  colunm. 

70.  Hooped  Columns.  When  hooping  is  used,  the  total  amount  of  such  reinforce- 
ment shall  be  not  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  column  enclosed  by  the 
hooping.  The  clear  spacing  of  such  hooping  shall  be  not  greater  than  one-sixth  the 
dianieter  of  the  enclosed  column  nor,  preferably,  more  than  one-tenth  the  diameter, 
and  in  no  case  more  than  2|  inches.  Hooping  is  to  be  circular  or  elliptical,  and  the 
ends  of  the  bands  must  be  united  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  their  full  strength. 
Adequate  means  must  be  provided  to  hold  the  bands  or  hoops  in  place  so  as  to 
forni  a  column,  the  core  of  which  shall  be  straight  and  well  centered. 

71.  Structural  Shapes.  Concrete  colunms  with  structural  shapes,  the  area  of 
which  does  not  exceed  4  per  cent,  of  the  effective  cross-section  of  the  concrete,  may 
be  designed  as  reinforced  concrete  columns  provided  the  shapes  are  latticed  or  tied 
by  steel  plates. 

72.  Concrete  columns  with  structural  steel  shapes  built  like  steel  columns,  where 
the  percentage  of  steel  exceeds  4  per  cent,  of  the  effective  area  of  the  concrete,  shall 
be  considered  as  equivalent  in  strength  to  that  of  the  plain  steel  column*  plus  the 
strength  of  the  concrete  core.  The  type  of  the  structural  colunm  shall  be  subject 
to  approvai  by  the  Consulting  Engineer. 

73.  Bendino  Stresses  in  Columns.  Stresses  due  to  eccentric  loads  and  lateral 
forces  must  be  provided  for  by  increasing  the  section  until  the  maximum  stress  does 
not  exceed  the  values  specified  under  the  heading  of  "Stresses."  If  in  any  case  tension 
is  possible  in  the  longitudinal  bars,  adequate  connection  between  the  ends  of  the 

*  See  i>age  564. 
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bars  must  be  provided  to  take  this  tension,  and  joints  must  be  arranged  at  points  of 
low  tension. 

74.  Wall  Columns.  Wall  columns  shall  be  designed  to  resist  the  actaal  bending 
moment  transmitted  from  the  beams  as  determined  by  the  method  of  least  work. 
The  reìnfordng  sted  in  the  roof  columns  shall  be  stopped  at  the  lower  surface  of  the 
roof  beams  so  as  to  leave  a  free  support,  or  else  the  column  shall  be  designed  for  a 

moment  of  not  less  than  —  in  which  l  is  the  span  of  the  beam. 
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WORKING  STRESSES 

75.  The  following  working  stresses  shall  be  used  for  static  loads.  Proper  allowances 
for  vibration  and  impact  shall  be  added  to  live  loads  where  necessary  to  produce  an 
equivalent  static  load  before  ^pplying  the  unit  stresses  in  proportioning  parts. 

76.  The  stresses  in  the  concrete  are  based  on  a  quality  of  concrete  having  an  ulti- 
mate strength  of  2  eoo  pounds  per  square  inch,  as  shown  by  tests  of  cylinders  having 
a  diameter  not  less  than  4  times  the  size  of  the  largest  stone,  nor  less  than  4  inches, 
and  a  length  doublé  incir  diameter.  If  shorter  specimens  are  used  in  tests,  correc- 
tion  shall  be  made  by  the  proper  ratio.  The  consistency  of  the  concrete  for  the  test 
specimens  shall  be  such  that  when  placed  in  a  cylinder  at  least  3  inches  in  diameter, 
which  is  then  inunediately  removed,  it  will  just  begin  to  lose  its  shape.  Specimens 
shall  be  stored  in  moist  sand  un til  ready  to  cap  with  neat  cement  24  hours  before  test- 
ing.  In  case  a  stronger  or  a  weaker  concrete  than  this  is  used  in  certain  parts  of  the 
structure,  the  working  stresses  may  be  increased  or  diminished  in  like  ratio,  provided, 
however,  that  for  a  concrete  whose  strength  at  28  days  is  greater  than  2200  pounds 
and  less  than  2900  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  shall  be 
taken  at  12  instead  of  at  15. 

77.  Allowable  working  stresses  for  2  eoo  pound  concrete  shall  be  taken  as  follows: 
Beasing.    When  compression  is  applied  to  a  surface  of  concrete  at  least  twice  the 

Ioaded  area,  a  compressive  stress  of  650  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Direct  Compression.  For  columns  with  longitudinal  reinforcement  only  to  the 
extent  of  not  less  than  i  per  cent,  and  more  than  4  per  cent.,  450  pounds  per  square 
inch  on  the  effective  area  of  the  concrete. 

For  colunms  reinforced  with  not  less  than  i  per  cent,  and  not  more  than  4  per  cent, 
of  longitudinal  bars,  and  with  bands,  hoops,  or  spirals,  as  specified  above,  a  stress  of 
700  pounds  per  square  inch,  provided  the  ratio  of  the  unsupported  length  of  the 
column  to  the  diameter  of  the  hooped  core  is  not  more  than  io. 

For  the  core  of  the  structural  steel  column,  350  pounds  per  square  inch. 

In  computing  the  strength  of  the  columns  with  longitudinal  reinforcement,  the 
longitudinal  steel  bars  shall  be  fìgured  as  carrying  their  proportion  of  the  load. 

Compression  in  Extreme  Fiber.  For  extreme  fìber  stress  in  beams,  girders,  and 
slabs,  a  stress  of  650  pounds  per  square  inch.  Adjacent  to  the  supports  of  continuous 
members,  stresses  15  per  cent,  higher  may  be  used. 

Shear  and  Diagonal  Tension.  In  calculations  on  beams,  the  maximum  shearìng 
stress  in  a  section  shall  be  used  as  the  means  of  measuring  diagonal  tension  stress, 
and  the  following  allowable  values  for  the  maTìmiim  vertical  shearìns:  stress  are 
recommended: 
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(a)  For  beams  with  horìzontal  bars  only  and  wìthout  web  leinforcement,  calca- 

lated  by  the  fonnula  given  in  Section  60,  40  pounds  per  squaie  inch. 

(b)  For  beams  tboroughly  reinfoiced  with  web  reinforcement,  the  vaiue  of  the 

sheaiing  stress  being  calculated  according  to  the  fonnula  in  Section  60, 
120  pounds  per  squaie  inch.    The  web  ronforcement  shaU  be  pzoportioned 
to  resist  two-thirds  of  the  fthfgiring  stresses,  as  computed  by  the  fonnula 
in  Section  60. 
(e)  For  punching  shear,  120  pounds  per  square  inch. 

BoMD.  Bond  stress  between  concrete  and  plain  reinforcing  bars,  80  pounds  per 
square  inch;  diawn  wìre,  40  pounds  per  squaie  inch;  deformed  bars  of  mercantile  types 
of  design,  60  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Reinfobcement.  Tensile  or  compressive  stiength  for  sted  bars  nsed  as  rein- 
foTcement,  16  000  pounds  per  squaie  inch.* 

MoDULUS  07  ELAsncTTY.  The  ratio  of  modulus  of  elastidty  of  steel  to  modulus 
of  elastidty  of  concrete  shall  be  taken  as  15,  except  in  cases  where  the  strength  of  the 
concrete,  as  determined  by  the  strength  of  cylinders  8  inches  in  diameter  by  16  inches 
long  at  the  age  of  28  da}^,  ezceeds  2200  pounds  per  square  inch  and  is  lesa  than  2900 
pounds,  when  it  shall  be  taken  as  12. 


*  At  Tedmology,  ms  a  icnalt  of  tati,  twkted  sted  in»  adoptcd  mine  &  wofking  itnM  in  teosion 
x8  000  poonds  per  •qnan  ìndi. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  CEMENTS. 

From  an  engineering  standpoint,  limes  and  cements  may  be  classified  as 

Portland  cement. 

Naturai  cement. 

Puzzolan  cement. 

Hydraulic  lime. 

Common  lime. 
Typical  analyses  of  each  of  these  are  presented  in  the  following  table. 
The  composition  of  Naturai  cement,  even  different  samples  of  the  same 
brand,  is  so  extremely  variable  that  their  analyses  cannot  be  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  locality. 

Typical  Analyses  of  CemetUs. 
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'W.  F.  Hillebrand,  Sodety  of  Chemical  Industry,  1^2,  Voi.  XXI. 

^.  F.  Hillebrand,  Journal  American  Chemical  Sodety,  1903»  25,  1180. 

^Clifford  Richardson,  Brickbuilder,  1897.  p-  229. 

^Stanger  &  Biount,  Minerai  Industry,  Voi.  V,  p.  69. 

''Candlot,  Ciments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  1898,  p.  174. 

*Le  Chatelier.  Annales  des  Mines.  Septembcr  and  October,  1893,  p.  36. 

^Report  of  the  Board  of  U.  S.  Array  Engineers  on  Steel  Portland  Cement,  1900,  p.  sa. 

K^andlot,  Ciments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  1898,  p.  24. 

*Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Co. 

'^'Western  Lime  and  Cement  Co 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Portland  cement  is  defìned  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  formerly  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  as  follows:  "By  the  term  Portland  cement  is 
to  be  understood  the  material  obtained  by  finely  pulverizing  clinker 
produced  by  buming  to  semi-fusion  an  intimate  artificial  mixture  of 
finely  ground  calcareous  and  argillaceous  materials,  this  mixture  con- 
sisting  approximately  of  3  parts  of  lime  carbonate  to  i  part  of  silica, 
alumina  and  iron  oxide." 

The  definition  is  often  further  limited  by  specifying  that  the  finished 
product  must  contain  at  least  1.7  times  as  much  lime,  by  weight,  as  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  iron  oxide  together. 

The  only  surely  distinguishing  test  of  Portland  cement  is  its  chemical 
analysis  and  its  specific  gravity. 

Portland  cement  should  always  be  used  in  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction  and  in  any  construction  liable  to  shocks  or  vibration  orstresses 
other  than  direct  compression. 

White  PortUnd  Cement  is  manufactured  for  surface  finish  and 
ornamentai  work.  It  contains  relatively  high  alumina,  with  only  i 
per  cent  or  less  of  iron  oxide. 

Iron  Portland  Cement  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  its  use  in 
sea  and  alkaline  waters.  It  contains  relatively  high  iron,  with  less 
than  2  j>er  cent  of  alumina.  It  is  slow  setting,  with  high  tensile 
strength  in  long  time  tests. 

The  term  Naturai  Portland  Cement  arose  from  the  discovery  in 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France,  as  early  as  1846,  of  a  naturai  rock  of  suitable 
composition  for  Portland  cement.  A  simikr  discovery  in  Pennsylvania 
gave  rise  to  the  same  term  in  America,  but  the  manufacturers  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  cement  rock  a  small  percentage  of 
purer  limestone.  Since  the  chemical  composition  of  Portland  cement, 
as  defined  above,  is  substantially  uniform  regardless  of  the  materìals 
from  which  it  is  made,  in  the  United  States  the  terms  "naturai"  and 
"artificial"  are  meaningless. 

In  France,  cements  intermediate  between  Roman  and  Portland  are 
called  "naturai  Portlands."* 

Sand  Cement.  Sand  or  silica  cement  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
Portland  cement  and  minerai  ma t ter,  ground  together  very  finely  in  a 
tube  mill  or  other  suitable  machine.  Tests  by  the  U.  S.  Reclamation 
Servicet  indicate  that  the  action  of  this  matter  on  the  cement  when 

*Caiidk>t*ji  Ciments  et  Chaux  Hydiaulìques,  1898,  p.  164. 

fRapier  R.  Coghlan,  Engineering  News,  June  19,  1913,  p.  1270,  and  l..  E.  Sale.  Engineering  Con- 
tracting,  December  3,  i9«3,  p-  623. 
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tufa),  a  Lehigh  Valley  Portland  cement,  Monolith  Portland  cement, 
and  several  puzzolanic  materìals. 

The  tnfa  cement  mortar  as  tested  by  the  Los  Angeles  engineers* 
showed  higher  tensile  strength  after  ten  days  than  straight  Portland 
cement  mortar,  while  the  leaner  the  mortar  the  greater  the  ratio.  The 
growth  in  strength,  as  shown  by  five  year  tests,  is  steady.  In  compres- 
sion,  1:2:4  tufa  cement  concrete  averaged  about  20  per  cent,  weaker 
than  1:2:4  Portland  cement  concrete  at  ages  up  to  3  months,  while 
1:3:6  mixes  were  of  substantially  equal  strength.  The  slow-harden- 
ing  property  of  tufa  cement  requires  the  f orms  to  be  lef t  in  place  longer 
than  is  ordinarily  the  practice.  Special  care  also  is  necessary  in  pro- 
tecting  the  concrete  from  low  temperatures  and  from  drying  out  and 
cracking. 

VATUSAL  OEMEMT 

Naturai  cement  is  ^'made  by  calcining  naturai  rock  at  a  beat  below 
indpient  fusion,  and  grìnding  the  product  to  powder."  f  Naturai  cement 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  day  than  hydraulic  lime,  and  is  consequently 
more  strongly  hydraulic.  Its  composition  is  extremely  variable  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  the  rock  used  in  manufacture. 

Naturai  cements  in  the  United  States  in  numerous  instances  bear  the 

names  of  the  localities  where  first  manufactured.     For  example,  Rosendale 

cement,  a  term  heard  in  New  York  and  New  England  more  frequently 

than  Naturai  cement,  was  originally  manufactured  in  Rosendale,  Ulster 

County,    N.    Y.      Louisville    cement  first  came  from  Louisville,    Ky. 

The  James  River,  Milwaukee,   Utica,  and    Akron    are    other    Naturai 

cements  named  for  localities. 
In  England  the  best  known  Naturai  cement  is  called  Roman  cement. 

Occasionally  one  hears  the  term  Parker's  Cement,  so  called  from  the  name 

of  the  discoverer  in  England. 

Naturai  cement  may  be  substituted  for  Portland  in  concrete,  if 
economy  demands  it,  for  dry  unexposed  work  where  the  load  in  com- 
pression  can  never  exceed,  say,  75  pounds  per  square  inch  (5  tons  per 
square  foot)  and  will  not  be  imposed  until  three  months  after  placing. 

In  mortar  Naturai  cement  is  adapted  for  ordinary  brickwork  not  sub- 
jected  to  high  water  pressure  or  to  contact  with  water  until,  say,  one 
month  after  laying,  and  for  ordinary  stone  masonry  where  the  chief 
requisite  is  weight  and  mass. 

Naturai  cement  concrete  or  mortar  should  never  be  allowed  to  freeze, 

*  See  paper  by  J.  6.  Lippincott,  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  EngineexB,  Voi.  LXXVI» 

19*3.  P-  Sao- 

t  IMeauonal  Papecs,  No.  38,  U.  S.  Army  Engineers,  p.  33* 
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should  never  be  laid    under  water,  in  exposed  situations,  in  columns, 
beams,  floors  or  building  walls,  or  in  marine  construction. 

LE    GHATEUER'S    OLASSIFIGATION    OF    NATURAL    GEMENTS 

In  France  there  are  several  classes  of  Naturai  cement.  Mr.  H.  Le 
Chatelier*  classifies  Naturai  cements  as  those  obtained  "by  the  heating  of 
limestone  less  rich  in  lime  than  the  limestone  for  hydraulic  lime.  They 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  f 

"  Quick-setting  cements,  such  as  Vassy    and  Roman     (Ciments    à 

prise  rapide,  Vassy,  romain); 
"  Slow-setting  cements  (Ciments  à  prise  demi-lente)  ; 
"  Grappiers  cement  (Ciments  de  grappiers). 

PUZZOLAN  OR  SLAG  CEMENT 

Puzzolan  cement  is  the  product  resulting  from  mixing  and  grinding 
together  in  definite  proportions  slaked  lime  and  granulated  blast 
furnace  slag  or  naturai  puzzolanic  matter  (such  as  puzzolan,  santorin 
earth,  or  trass  obtained  from  volcanic  tufa).  The  ancient  Roman 
cements  belonged  to  the  class  of  Puzzolans. 

Blast  furnace  slag  is  essentially  an  artificial  puzzolana,  formed  by  the 
combustion  in  a  blast  furnace,  and  Puzzolan  or  slag  cements,  formerly 
made  in  the  United  States,  are  ground  mixtures  of  granulated  blast 
furnace  slag,  of  special  composition,  and  slaked  lime.  The  cement  is  of 
light  lilac  color,  of  low  specific  gravity  (2.6  to  2.8),  very  finely  ground, 
and  characterized  by  an  intense  bluish  green  color  in  a  fresh  fracture 
after  long  submersion  in  water.  Puzzolan  cements  must  not  be  con- 
founded  with  true  Portlands  made  from  blast   furnace  slag  and  lime. 

Puzzolan  or  slag  cements  bave  been  limited  to  certain  possible  uses 
by  the  engineer  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Armyt  as  follows: 

Puzzolan  cement  never  becomes  extremely  hard  like  Portland,  but 
Puzzolan  mortars  and  concretes  are  tougher  or  less  brittle  than  Portland. 

The  cement  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  sea  water,§  and  generally  in  ali 
positions  where  Constant ly  exposed  to  moisture,  such  as  in  foundations  of 
buildings,  sewers,  and  drains,  and  underground  works  generally,  and  in  the 
interior  of  heavy  masses  of  masonry  or  concrete. 

It  is  unfit  for  use  when  subjected  to  mechanical  wear,  attrition,  or 
blows.  It  should  never  be  used  where  it  may  be  exposed  for  long  periods 
to  dry  air,  even  after  it  has  well  set.  It  will  turn  white  and  disintegrate, 
due  to  the  oxidation  of  its  sulphides  at  the  surface  under  such  exposure. 

*  Procédés  d'Essai  des  Matériaux  Hydrauliques,  Annales  des  Mines»  1893* 

t  For  descrìption  of  these  classes  see  and  edition  "  Concrete  Plain  and  Reinforced"  pp.  40  and  50. 

X  Professional  Papers  No.  28. 

S  See  Chapter  XV,  by  R.  Feret. 
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Puzzolanic  material  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Michaelis,  of  Germany, 
and  Mr.  R.  Feret,  of  France  (see  Chapter  XV),  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  Portland  cement  designed  for  use  in  sea  water. 

HYDBAULIC  LIME 

The  hydraulic  properties  of  a  lime — its  ability  to  harden  under  water — 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  day,  or,  more  correctly,  to  the  silica  in  the 
clay.  Hydraulic  lime,  although  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
is  stili  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  cement. 
The  celebrated  lime-of-Teil  of  France  is  a  hydraulic  lime.  Beton- 
Coignet  is  a  mixture  of  hydraulic  lime  with  cement  and  sand.  Hydraulic 
lime  is  made  up  artificiaUy  in  localities  where  labor  is  very  cheap,  as  in 
the  British  dependencies,  by  grinding  together  balls  of  clay  and  lime 
hydrated  for  the  purpose.  A  large  dam*  was  built  in  1914  in  Mexico, 
of  one-man  stone  laid  in  mortar  of  hydraulic  lime  made  up  on  the  job. 
It  set  very  slowly,  but  eventually  became  extremely  hard.  Regular 
tests  were  carried  on  during  construction. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel  statesf  diat  "theoretically  the  proper  composition 
for  a  hydraulic  limestone  should  be  calcium  carbonate  86.8%,  silica  13.2%. 
The  hydraulic  limestones  in  actual  use,  however,  usually  carry  a  much 
higher  silica  percentage,  reaching  at  tìmes  to  25%;  while  alumina  and  iron 
are  commonly  present  in  quantities  which  may  be  as  high  as  6%.  The 
Jicjc,  cantent  of  the  limestones  commonly  used  varies  from  55%  to  65%." 

rAÌthough  the  chemical  composition  of  hydraulic  lime  is  similar  to  Port- 
land cement,  its  specific  gravi ty  is  much  lower,  lying  between  2.5  and  2.8.t 

In  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime  the  limestone  of  the  required  com- 
position is  bumed,  generally  in  continuous  kilns,  and  then  sufficient  water 
is  added  to  slake  the  free  lime  produced  so  as  to  form  a  powder  without 
crushing. 

COMMON  UME 

Common  lime  is  not  suitable  for  a  principal  ingredient  in  concrete. 
It  will  not  set  in  contact  with  water,  sustain  heavy  loads,  or  resist  wear. 

The  use  of  lime  mortar,  in  the  building  laws  of  some  cities,  is  limited 
to  chimney  construction  in  frame  buildings,  while  other  cities  permit  its 
use  in  walb  of  ali  except  fireproof  buildings.  The  stresses  on  brick  laid 
in  lime  mortar  should  be  limited  to  7  tons  per  square  foot. 

•Authorìty  of  William  B.  FuUer. 

^  American  Geologist,  March,  1902,  p.  152. 

tCandlot's  Cimenta  et  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  189S,  p.  26. 
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Lime  and  Naturai  cement  mortar  is  suìtable  for  ordinary  building 
brickwork,  for  light  rubble  foundations  and  for  building  walls. 

Lime  and  Portland  cement  mortar  is  adapted  for  the  same  purposes 
as  mortars  of  lime  and  Naturai  cement,  but  is  of  superior  quality  and 
strength. 

The  commercial  lime  of  the  United  States  ìs  "quicklime,"  which  is 
chiefly  caldum  oxide  (CaO). 

Lime  is  now  manufactured  Dy  a  continuous  process.  Limestone  of  a 
rather  soft  texture,  so  as  to  be  as  free  as  possible  from  silica,  iron  and 
altunìna,  is  charged  into  the  top  of  a  kiln  which  may  be,  say,  40  ft.  high 
by  IO  ft.  in  diameter.  The  fuel  is  introduced  into  combustion  chambers 
near  the  foot  of  the  shaf t,  and  the  fìnished  product  is  drawn  out  from  time 
to  time  through  another  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaf  t  The  tempera- 
ture of  caldnation  may  range  from  1400°  Fahr.  (760°  Cent.)  to,  at  times, 
2,000®  Fahr.  (1,090°  Cent.)  The  product  (see  analysis,  p.  40),  in  ordi- 
nary lime  of  the  best  quality,  is  nearly  pure  caicium  oxide  (CaO).  Upon 
the  additionof  water  the  lime  slakes,  forming  caicium  hydrate  (CalLjOj), 
and,  with  the  continued  addition  of  water,  increases  in  bulk  to  twice 
to  three  times  the  originai  loose  and  dry  volume  of  the  lump  lime 
as  measured  in  the  cask.  In  this  plastic  condition  it  is  termed  by 
plasterers  "putty"  or  "paste." 

The  setting  of  lime  mortar  is  the  result  of  three  distinct  T>«:'M:^Via  *,. 
which,  however,  may  ali  gc  on  more  or  less  simultaneously.  ^^ 
dries  out  and  becomes  firm.  Second,  during  this  operation,  the  addc 
hydrate,  which  is  in  solution  in  the  water  of  which  the  mortar  is  made, 
crystallizes  and  binds  the  mass  together.  Hydrate  of  Urne  is  soluble  in  831 
parts  of  water  at  78®  Fahr;  in  759  parts  at  32°  and  in  1136  parts  at  140®. 
Third,  as  the  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  mortar  is  reduced  and  reaches  five 
per  cent.,  carbonic  acid  begins  to  be  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  If 
the  mortar  contains  more  than  five  per  cent,  this  absorption  does  not  go 
òn.  While  the  mortar  contains  as  much  as  0.7  per  cent,  the  absorption 
continues.  The  resulting  carbonate  probably  unites  with  the  hydrate  of 
lime  to  form  a  sub-carbonate,  which  causes  the  mortar  to  attain  a  harder 
set,  and  this  may  finally  be  converted  to  carbonate.  The  mere  dr3dng 
out  of  mortar,  oiu:  tests  have  shown,  is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  masonry,  while  the  further  hardening  fumishes  the  neces- 
sary  bond.* 

BAagnesian  Limes  evolve  less  heat  when  slaking,  expand  less,  and  set 
more  rapidly  than  pure  lime.     A  typical  analysis  is  given  on  page  40. 

*The  autbors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Clifford  Richardaon  for  this  paragraph. 
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Hydrated  Lime  is  the  powdered  produci  formed  by  slaklngquick 
lime  with  the  requisite  amount  of  water.  The  material  as  it  comes  into 
commerce  is  a  very  finely  divided  white  powder,  and  if  properly  pre- 
pared  contains  no  unhydrated  particles  of  lime.  For  this  reason  it  is 
preferable  to  common  lime  paste  or  putty  for  use  with  Portland  cement, 
because  if  properly  manufactured  it  is  more  thoroughly  slaked  and  is 
easily  handled  and  measured.* 

*  See  S.  Y.  Brìgham  in  Engineering  News,  Aug.  37,  IQ03,  p.  177,  and  Charles  Warner  in  Rock  Products 
Feb.  1004,  p.  36. 
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CHAPTER  V 

CHEMISTRY  OF  HTDRAULIC  CEMENTS* 

By  Spencer  B.  Newbekxy 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

Hydraulic  cements  are  compounds  consisting  chiefly  of  lime,  silica, 
and  alumina,  which  have  the  property,  when  mixed  with  water  to  a 
paste,  of  hardening  to  a  stone-like  mass.  They  may  be  classified  as 
f  olio  WS  : 

1.  Portland  coment,  made  by  calcining  at  high  heat  an  artificial 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  clay,  shale  or  slag,  in  certain  exact 
proportions,  and  grinding  the  resulting  clinker  to  powder. 

2.  Naturai  coment,  made  by  buming  at  low  heat  limestone  contain- 
ing  excess  of  clay  and  usually  much  magnesia,  and  grinding  the  product. 

3.  Hydraulic  lime,  obtained  by  buming  limestone  coniaining  a  small 
percentage  of  clay,  slaking  by  sprinkling  with  water,  and  sifting  the 
product. 

4.  PuzEolan  or  slag  coment,  made  by  mixing  and  grinding  slaked  lime 
with  certain  kinds  of  volcanic  scoria  or  blast-fumace  slag.  ^x  la  ^. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Portland  cement.  Naturai  cement  ancfHiy- 
draulic  lime  are  ali  made  by  calcining  mixtures  of  carbonate  of  lime 
with  argillaceous  material  such  as  clay,  shale  or  slag,  the  differences 
being  in  the  proportions  and  temperatures  of  buming.  It  is  well  known 
that  pure  lime,  while  it  hardens  slowly  in  air,  remains  soft  if  kept  con- 
stantly  wet.  Smeaton,  the  engineer  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  in 
1756,  experimented  with  various  kinds  of  lime,  and  discovered  that 
only  those  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  clay  would  harden 
under  water.  He  was  thus  the  first  to  show  the  important  part  played 
by  the  insoluble  constituents  of  impure  limestone  in  conferring  hydraulic 
properties  on  the  lime  bumed  from  such  stone. 

Limestones  containing  varying  proportions  of  argillaceous  matter  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  found  that  if  the  clay  substance  con- 
tained  is  only  io  or  12  per  cent.,  the  product  will  heat  and  slake  on 
sprinkling  with  water,  and  a  hydraulic  lime  will  result.    On  the  other 

*  The  authors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Newberxy  for  this  chapter,  which  has  been  espedally  prepared  by 
him  for  this  Treatiae. 
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handyif  the  day  substance  is  30  per  cent,  or  more,  and  the  stone  is  bumed 
at  high  heat,  it  will  fuse  to  a  slag  having  no  hydraulic  properties;  but  ìf 
bumed  at  low  heat,  just  sufficient  to  drive  off  the  carbon  dioxide,  a 
soft  product  is  obtained  which  does  not  heat  or  slake  with  water.  On 
grìnding  this  to  powder  a  quick-setting  Naturai  cement  is  produced. 
Between  thése  two  extremes  lies  a  certain  proportion  of  lime  and  day 
substance  which  stands  a  very  high  heat  without  fusing,  does  not  slake 
or  expand  with  water,  and  on  grìnding  yields  a  material  far  superior  to 
hydraulic  lime  or  Naturai  cement  in  strength  and  promptness  of  harden- 
ing.    This  is  known  as  Portland  cement. 

CHEMICAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF  CEMENT 

The  nature  of  the  compounds  formed  in  the  buming  and  hardening 
of  cement  remained  obscure  for  a  long  period  after  Portland  cement 
had  been  made  and  used  on  a  large  scale.  Le  Chatelier,  in  his  epoch- 
making  work  in  1887,  showed  that  cement  clinker  consists  essentially 
of  tri-calcium  silicate,  3  CaO.Si02,  and  tri-calcium  aluminate,  3 
CaO.Al208,  and  that  on  hardening  with  water  the  tri-calcium  silicate 
is  converted  into  crystalline  calcium  hydrate  and  hydrated  mono-calcium 
silicate,  as  foUows: 

3CaO.Si02  +  Aq.  =  2Ca(OH)2  +  CaO.SiOs.  2^  H2O. 

The  aluminate  also  hydrates  to  hydrated  tri-calcium  aluminate. 

Subsequent  investigators  denied  the  existence  of  tri-calcium  silicate, 
as  they  failed  to  obtain  this  compound  by  fusing  lime  and  silica,  a  mix- 
ture  of  di-calcium  silicate  and  free  lime  being  obtained  in  ali  cases.  For 
many  years  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  clinker  was  investigated 
by  CliflFord  Richardson,  E.  D.  Campbell,  and  others,  and  especially  by 
E.  S.  Shepherd  and  G.  A.  Rankin  of  the  Geophysical  Laboratory  of  the 
Camegie  Institute,  and  P.  H.  Bates,  A.  A.  Klein  and  A.  J.  Phillips  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  These  investigators  found  that  tri-calcium 
silicate  is  readily  obtained  if  a  very  small  percentage  of  alumina  or 
magnesia  is  present  in  the  mixture  of  lime  and  silica;  they  thus  have 
fully  confirmed  Le  Chatelier's  observations  of  twenty-eight  years  ago. 

The  whole  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  cement  is 
admirably  summed  up  in  a  paper  by  G.  A.  Rankin  on  "The  Consti tuents 
of  Portland  Cement  Clinker"  (Journal  Industriai  and  Engineering 
Chemistry,  June,  191 5.  This  paper  should  be  read  by  ali  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  The  important  condusions  stated  are  im- 
perfectly  summarized  as  follows: 
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Thfe  essential  components  o£  well-bumed  Portland  cement  clinker 
are 

Tri-calcium  silicate,  3  CaO.SiO» 

Di-calcium  silicata,  2CaO.Si02 

Tri-calcium  aluminate,  3CaO.Ala08 
If  the  clinker  is  not  well  bumed,  so  that  practically  complete  equilibrium 
is  not  reached,  there  will  he  present  also  free  lime,  CaO,  and  an  alumi- 
nate of  the  formida,  5Ca0.3Al20à  The  other  substances  present, 
magnesia,  iron  oxide  and  alkalies,  are  useful  in  forming  a  flux,  from  which 
during  the  buming  the  tri-  and  di-silicate  and  tri-aluminate  crystallize 
out.  Fineness  of  grinding  of  the  raw  material  and  temperature  and 
time  of  buming  are  factors  in  reaching  equilibrium.  Conmiercial  gray 
cement  clinker,  containing  6.7  per  cent,  of  fluxes,  requires  a  temperature 
of  about  i425**Cent.  White  cement  clinker,  containing  2.4  per  cent, 
fluxes,  requires  i525°Cent.,  while  a  mixture  of  pure  lime,  silica  and 
alumina  requires  i65o°Cent. 

Tri-calcium  silicate,  3  CaO.SiOa,  is  formed  by  prolonged  heating  of 
the  constituents  at  a  temperature  somewhat  below  the  fusing  point  of 
the  compound,  which  is  igoo^Cent.  If  heated  to  fusion  it  is  decomposed 
into  a  mixture  of  free  lime  and  di-calcium  silicate.  It  is  this  behavior 
which  caused  the  existence  of  the  compoimd  to  be  so  long  denied. 

Di-calcium  silicate,  2  CaO.Si02,  exists  in  four  forms.  Of  these,  the 
beta  form  changes  to  the  gamma  form  on  cooling  down  to  675°Cent., 
and  in  this  transformation  expands  in  volume  about  io  per  cent.  ;  this 
causes  the  crystals  to  fall  to  powder,  a  phenomenon  often  seen  in  the 
cooling  of  overclayed  clinker  and  known  as  "dusting." 

Tri-calcium  aluminate,  3  CaO.AlaOa,  is  formed  by  heating  the  con- 
stituents for  a  long  time  at  about  i40o°Cent.  If  heated  to  the  melting 
point,  i535°Cent.,  it  is  largely  decomposed  into  free  lime  and  fusible 
low-lime  aluminates. 

In  the  buming  of  clinker,  the  changes  which  take  place  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  foUows: 

Carbon  dioxide  is  driven  off,  and  the  resulting  lime  begins  to  com- 
bine with  the  silica,  alumina,  etc.  present,  forming  first  the  fusible 
aluminate,  5  CaO.  AI2O8,  and  di-calcium  silicate.  These  two  compounds 
unite  with  more  lime  to  form  tri-calcium  silicate  and  tri-calcium  alumi- 
nate. The  formation  of  these  substances  is  greatly  aided  by  the  pres- 
enee  of  a  certain  amount  of  liquid  flux,  which  begins  to  form  at 
i33S°Cent.  If  held  at  about  i425°Cent.  for  some  time,  the  5  :  3  alumi- 
nate and  the  free  lime  will  disappear;  and  the  clinker  will  consist  of  tri- 
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jalcium  silicate,  di-calcium  silicate,  trì-calcìum  alumìnate  and  flux  of 
indefinite  composition. 

Professor  Edward  D.  Campbell  has  published  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  mechanical  separation  of  the  solìd  and  liquid  constitu- 
ents  of  clinker  at  the  buming  temperature.  Discs  of  clinker  were  pre- 
pared,  placed  between  discs  of  pure  magnesia  and  exposed  for  3  hours 
or  longer  to  temperatures  of  1475°  ^^  ^575°  Cent  The  fused  portion 
of  the  clinker,  corresponding  to  the  "celite"  of  Tomebohm,  was  ab- 
sorbed  by  the  magnesia  discs,  leaving  the  "ali te"  or  crystalline  portion 
in  comparatively  pure  condition.  This  alite  proves  to  be  a  caldum 
silicate,  containing  2.8  to  3  molecules  of  lime  to  one  of  silica,  according 
to  the  basicity  of  the  clinker,  with  little  alumina  and  very  little  iron 
oxide.  The  celite  or  liquid  portion  is  essentially  a  caldum  aluminate, 
containing  little  silica  but  most  of  the  alumina  and  iron  oxide.  These 
results  accord  with  those  stated  by  Rankin,  the  temperatures  having 
been  high  enough  to  hold  most  of  the  trì-caldiun  aluminate  in  fused 
condition. 

The  wrìter  has  permission  to  quote  the  foUowing  from  a  letter  from 
Mr.  P.  H.  Bates  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  referring  to  certain  investi- 
gations  not  yet  published: 

I  am  at  present  engaged  on  a  paper  which  reports  the  results  which 
we  ha  ve  obtained,  with  both  neat  and  sand  briquettes,  made  of  the  very 
pure  constituents  which  are  found  in  cement.  We  have  been  able  to 
obtain  tri-calciimi  silicate,  containing  in  one  case  about  90  per  cent,  and 
in  another  95  per  cenL  of  this  material.  The  di>calcium  silicate  has  been 
prepared  with  much  greater  purity  and  also  the  trì-calcìum  aluminate 
in  a  very  pure  condition.  We  bave  followed  the  tensile  specimens  of 
these  three  compounds  for  a  year,  obtaining  both  the  strengths  and  the 
amount  of  hydration  determined  by  ignition  loss  as  well  as  by  micro- 
scopical  examination.  We  have  also  mixed  these  three  compounds  in 
varìous  proportions,  by  simply  grinding  together,  and  have  obtained 
the  same  kind  of  data  from  these.  The  results  have  been  very  striking 
indeed.  We  found  that  the  trì-calcium  silicate  of  this  purity,  and 
containing  only  a  few  tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  alumina,  has  ali  the 
properties  of  Portland  cement,  especially  rate  of  setting  and  strength 
developed.  The  tri-calcium  alluminate  hydrates  as  rapidly  as  quick 
lime,  and  in  24  hours  has  as  much  strength  as  it  will  ever  obtain,  about 
ICQ  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  di*<alcium  silicate  hydrates  very 
slowly  and  can  hardly  be  removed  from  the  molds  bef ore  the  end  of  a 
week.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  neat  specimens  will  have  a  strength 
very  dose  to  600  pounds,  but  even  with  this  strength  it  will  have  only 
about  5^  per  cent,  water  of  hydration  as  compared  with  the  tri-calcium 
silicate  which  has  a  little  over  13  per  cent,  water  of  hydration  but  not 
much  more  strength. 
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MATERIALS 

As  above  stated,  hydraulic  lime  is  made  by  bumìng  naturai  lime- 
stone  containing  a  small  amount  of  clay  substance,  while  Naturai  cements 
are  made  by  buming  at  low  heat  naturai  limestones  containing  a  rela- 
tively  large  proportion  of  clay  substance.  Portland  cement,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  made  by  buming  at  high  heat  a  mixture  of  materìais  of 
exactly  correct  composition,  usually  containing  approximately  75  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  20  of  anhydrous  clay  substance.  A  vari- 
ation  of  even  one  per  cent,  in  the  carbonate  of  lime,  from  the  percentage 
found  correct  for  given  materials,  will  injuriously  affect  the  quality  of 
the  cement  obtained.  If  stone  containing  exactly  the  right  amount  of 
clay  and  of  perfectly  uniform  composition  could  be  found,  Portland 
cement  could  be  made  from  it  simply  by  buming  and  grinding.  No 
deposits  of  such  stone,  are  however  known  or  likely  to  be  discovered. 
The  only  way,  therefore,  that  the  necessary  exact  composition  can  be 
obtained  is  by  making  an  artificial  n^ixture  of  materials  in  correct  pro- 
portions. 

Materials  for  Portland  cement  may  be  divided  into  two  groups: 

Calcareous  materials,  containing  excess  of  lime  over  that  required  for 
the  mixture,  and 

ArgUlaceous  materials,  containing  excess  of  clay  substance. 

The  calcareous  materials  generally  used  are  limestone,  chalk  or  mari. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  are  found  abundantly 
in  nearly  ali  sections  of  the  country. 

The  argillaceous  materials  in  ordinary  use  are  clay,  shale,  blast- 
fumace  slag,  and  cement  rock.  The  latter  is  a  limestone  containing 
more  clay  substance  than  is  required.  It  occurs  in  extensive  deposits 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley  region  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  is 
used  on  a  very  large  scale  for  cement  manufacture,  requiring  the  addi- 
tion  of  only  a  small  amount  of  purer  limestone  to  give  a  correct  mixture. 
At  some  factories  in  that  section  it  is  necessary  only  to  mix  different 
layers  from  the  same  quarry  in  proper  proportions. 

Magnesia,  beyond  a  small  percentage,  has  generally  been  considered 
objectionable,  and  Hable  to  cause  expansion  and  loss  of  strength  at  long 
periods.  Authorities  differ  greatly  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of  mag- 
nesia which  may  safely  be  present.  This  question  is  of  great  conse- 
quence  in  view  of  the  wide-spread  occurrence  of  deposits  of  more  or  less 
magnesian  limestone  in  ali  parts  of  the  country.  The  standard  191 7 
specifications  of  the  United  States  and  also  the  Geraaan  officiai  standard 
allow  5  per  cent,  magnesia  in  Portland  cement.     In  a  recent  investiga- 
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tion  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  highest  strengths 
were  obtained  with  cement  contaming  5  per  cent,  magnesia;  cements 
containing  7.5  per  cent,  magnesia  also  gave  strengths  that  were  satisfac- 
tory.  No  bad  eflfect  in  accelerated  tests  or  normal  tests  for  constancy  of 
volume  up  to  2^  days  were  noted  with  a  magnesia  content  up  to  18.98 
per  cent.  Ali  recent  investigations  indicate  that  magnesia  in  moderate 
amounts  does  not  cause  unsoundness  as  shown  by  ordinary  tests,  so  that 
the  allowance  of  5  per  cent,  is  certainly  entirely  safe.  Cements  with 
more  than  7  or  8  per  cent,  magnesia,  however,  are  inferior  in  strength, 
and  appear  to  show  increased  expansion  as  shown  by  measurements  of 
bars  of  concrete  kept  in  air  or  water.  This  last  point  needs  further 
exact  investigation. 

Clay  or  shale  for  Portland  cement  manufacture  should  be  silicious, 
and  practically  free  from  coarse  sand.  It  is  desirable  that  the  silica 
in  the  mixture  shall  be  from  2.5  to  3.5  times  the  sum  of  alumina  and  iron 
oxide.  This  figure  is  often  called  the  siUca  ratio.  More  aluminous 
mixtures,  with  silica  ratio  of  2.0  or  less,  give  fusible  clinker  and  quick- 
setting  cement  unless  the  lime  is  carried  as  high  as  is  consistent  with 
good  soundness.  High  silica  ratio  permits  greater  latitude  in  propor- 
tions,  and  allows  the  lime  to  be  carried  somewhat  lower  without  danger 
of  quick-setting. 

PBOPORTION  OF  INGREDIENTS 

Experience  has  shown  that  with  given  materials  there  is  a  certain 
definite  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  clay  substance  which  gives 
best  results,  and  that  a  variation  from  this  definite  proportion,  even 
to  the  amount  of  one-half  per  cent.of  the  carbonate  of  lime  present,has 
a  noticeably  bad  effect  on  the  resulting  product.  This  of  course  holds 
good  only  for  fixed  conditions  of  fineness  of  raw  material  and  tempera- 
ture and  time  of  buming,  since  extreme  raw  fineness  and  thorough  bum- 
ing  make  it  possible  to  carry  the  lime  slightly  higher,  without  danger 
of  unsoundness,  than  would  be  practicable  with  coarser  raw  grinding 
and  less  perfect  buming.  Even  with  this  qualification,  however,  the 
limit  of  proportions  is  exceedingly  sharp  and  distinct,  and  the  interval 
between  unsoimdness,  due  to  too  high  lime,  and  low  strength  or  quick- 
setting,  due  to  excess  of  clay,  is  very  narrow.  Generally  speaking,  the 
higher  the  lime,  up  to  the  limit  of  soundness  as  shown  by  the  boiling 
test,  the  better  the  quality  of  the  resulting  cement. 

The  recognized  existence  of  a  definite  proportion  which  will  give  best 
resultshas  led  to  many  attempts  toestablish  a  definite  formula  by  which, 
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from  the  anal3rsis  of  the  materìals,  the  correct  proportion could  be  cai- 
culated.  In  Germany  it  has  been  customary  to  so  adjust  the  ìngredì- 
ents,  as  proposed  by  Michaelis,  that  the  "hydraulic  modulus,"  the 
ratio  by  weight  of  lime  to  silica,  alumìna  and  iron  oxide,  shall  be  from 
1.8  to  2.2.  These  limits  are  of  course  much  too  far  apart  to  be  of  practi- 
cal  use.  It  has  also  become  generally  recognized  by  cement  chemists 
that  much  more  lime  combines  with  silica  than  wìth  alumina  or  iron 
oxide.  The  '^hydraulic  modulus"  is  therefore  a  variable,  and  must 
be  much  higher  in  the  case  of  silicious  materials  than  with  those  high 
in  alumina  and  iron. 

Le  ChateUer  stated  in  1887  that  the  lime  and  magnesia  in  Portland 
cement  should  not  exceed  a  maximum, 

CaO  +  MgO^ 
SiOi+AUOt""^ 

nor  be  less  than  a  minimum 

CaO  +  MgO        .^ 


SiOj-ALOs-FejOa 


These  formulas  represent  chemical  equivalents  and  not  weights.  The 
best  brands  of  modem  Portland  cement  approach  closely  to  the  above 
maximum  formula,  while  a  cement  corresponding  to  the  minimum 
formula  would  be  so  greatly  over-dayed  as  to  be  practically  useless. 
These  limits  are  therefore  too  far  apart  to  be  of  value.  Another  serious 
defect  in  the  formulas  is  the  inclusion  of  magnesia  with  lime.  AU  investi- 
gations  show  that  magnesia  is  practically  inert  so  far  as  the  proportion 
of  lime  to  day  is  concemed.  That  is,  an  over-clayed  mixture  is  not 
conected  by  the  addition  of  magnesia,  and  the  proportions  must  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  lime  to  silica,  alumina,  and  iron  oxide,  leaving 
the  magnesia  out  of  account. 

Unfortimately,  theTecent  sdentific  investigations  on  the  constitution 
of  cement  clinker,  described  on  preceding  pages,  while  they  identify 
the  constituents  of  clinker,  fail  to  establish  the  proportion  in  which 
these  constituents  should  be  present.  The  clinkers  studied  by  Rankin 
were,  in  fact,  much  lower  in  proportion  of  lime  than  the  best  modem 
brands  of  cement,  in  spite  of  their  having  been  bumed  in  an  eléctrìc 
fumace  and  thus  not  being  contaminated  with  fud  ash.  These  dinkers 
showed  tri-caldum  silicate,  di-caldum  silicate  and  tri-caldum  alumi- 
nate. It  is  an  interesting  questionwhether  the  di-caldum  silicate  would 
have  disappeared  if  suffident  lime  had  been  present  to  convert  it  into 
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tri-calcium  silìcate,  and  thus  to  bring  the  composition  to  that  of  Le 
Chatelier's  maximum  formula. 

Practically,  it  is  certain  that  sound  cement  corresponding  to  Le 
Chatelier's  maximum  formula  can  be  made,  provided  the  raw  materiaìs 
are  ground  sufficiently  fine  and  bumed  for  the  necessary  time  at  suit- 
able  temperature.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  cement  of  highest 
quality  results  from  the  highest  practicable  proportion  of  lime,  pro- 
vided the  raw  grinding  and  buming  are  so  conducted  as  to  develop  the 
full  benefits  of  this  high  proportion. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  published  a  paper*  containing  an  account 
of  experiments  based  on  the  work  of  Le  Chatelier.  It  was  found  that 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  raw  grinding  and  burning,  the  maximum 
of  lime  which  could  be  brought  into  combination  to  produce  a  sound 
cement  is  three  equivalents  for  each  equivalent  of  silica  and  two  equiva- 
lents  for  each  equivalent  of  alumina  present.  The  composition  of 
cement  containing  the  maximum  of  lime  would  therefore  be  expressed 
by  the  formula 

X  (3CaOSi02)  +  Y  (2CaOAl203) 

It  is  understood  fliat  this  formula  is  merely  empirical,  representing 
the  relative  proportions  present,  since  the  aliuninate  remains  for  the 
most  part  in  the  magma  in  combination  with  the  iron  oxide  and  part  of 
the  silica.  The  formula  is  also  not  in  accordance  with  the  latest  re- 
searches,  since  these  show  tri-calcium  aluminate  instead  of  di-calcium 
aluminate,  and  part  of  the  lime  and  silica  combined  as  di-calcium  siU- 
cate.  However,  we  are  not  yet  in  position  to  construct  an  accurate 
formula  based  upon  these  researches,  since  we  do  not  know  how  much 
lime  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  the  form  of  di-calcium  silicate,  or  what 
proportions  of  lime  and  alumina  are  or  should  be  present  in  the  magma 
from  which  the  crystalline  silicates  and  aluminate  separate. 

If  we  assume  that  ali  the  lime,  silica  and  alumina  are  in  the  form  of 
tri-calcimn  silicate  and  tri-calcium  aluminate,  the  formula  will  be 

X  (aCaO.SiOa)  +  Y  (sCaO-Al^Os) 

This  is  Le  Chatelier's  maximum  formula,  eliminating  the  magnesia  from 
the  calculation.  With  the  ordinary  temperature  and  time  of  buming 
this  wquld  give  too  much  lime,  and  would  produce  unsound  cement. 
In  order  to  approach  actual  working  conditions  we  may  assmne  that 
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four-fifths  of  the  silicate  is  tri-calcium  and  one-fifth  di-calcium  silicate. 
We  shall  then  have 

X  (2.8CaO.Si02)  +  Y  (sCaO.AljO,) 

Substituting  weights  for  equivalents, 

Lime  =  silica  X  2.6  +  alumina  X  1.6 

Applied  to  ordinary  cement  materials,  this  gives  almost  exactly  the 
same  proportions  as  the  originai  formula  proposed  by  the  writer.  It  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  lattei,  however,  as  it  is  more  neariy  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  latest  and  most  exact  experiment. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  formula  represents  the  maximum 
of  lime  which  a  Portland  cement,  bumed  in  the  usuai  manner,  may 
contain  without  showing  unsoundness.  This  maximum  can  be  reached 
only  by  extremely  fine  grinding  of  the  raw  material.  This  formula,  also, 
by  no  means  represents  the  composition  of  finished  cement,  since  the 
ash  of  the  fuel  lowers  the  lime  and  raises  the  silica  and  alumina,  above 
that  calculated  from  the  raw  material,  by  at  least  2  per  cent. 

In  the  laborator}^  using  gas  as  fuel,  it  will  be  found  practicable  to 
prepare  sound  cements  corresponding  to  the  above  formula.  In  actual 
manufacture  it  is  safer  to  reduce  the  lime  slightly,  to  counterbalance 
possible  defective  grinding  of  raw  material  or  unavoidable  variations 
in  composition.  It  will  be  found  that  the  raw  mixture  at  factories 
where  the  best  Portland  cements  are  made  rarely  falls  below  the  com- 
position, 

Lime  =  silica  X  2.5  +  alumina  X  1.6 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  practical  formula  for  commercial  use. 
With  fine  grinding  of  the  raw  material  it  invariably  will  yield  sound 
cements,  while  the  use  of  a  lower  proportion  of  lime  will  be  likely  to 
produce  quicksetting  cement,  low  in  tensile  strength.  As  already  ex- 
plained,  commercial  cements  are  usually  considerably  lower  in  lime, 
owing  to  change  in  composition  produced  by  the  fuel-ash. 

The  writer's  experiments  have  shown  that  magnesia  forms  with  clay 
no  products  having  hydrauUc  properties.  It  skould  be  disregarded, 
therefore,  in  calculating  cement  mixtures,  the  composition  of  which  should 
be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  silica,  alumina  and  lime  only,  without 
regard  to  the  magnesia  present.  Iron  oxide,  also,  in  the  quantities 
usually  met  with  in  ordinary  clays,  plays  an  insignificant  part  so  far 
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as  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  are  concemed,  and  may  be  disre- 
garded  in  the  calculation. 

As  a  practical  example  of  the  use  of  the  above  formula,  let  us  suppose 
that  we  wish  to  make  cement  from  limestone  and  clay  of  the  following 
composition. 


Lime 

Magnesia 

Silica 

Alumina 

Iron  Oxide 

Loss  on  ignition,  etc 


lOO.O 


LimeBtone. 

Clay. 

52-6 

2.2 

0.7 

1-9 

3-2 

65-4 

I.O 

16.5 

0.3 

6.1 

42.2 

7-9 

100. o 


The  silica  and  alumina  in  the  limestone  will  require 

3.2  X  2.5  +  1.6  =  9.6  per  cent,  lime,  leaving  52.6 — 9.6  =  43.0  per 

cent,  lime  available  for  combination  with  clay. 
The  silica  and  alumina  in  100  parts  clay  will  require 
65.4  X  2.5  +  16.5  X  1.6  =  189.9  parts  lime.     Subtracting  the  lime 

contained  in  the  clay  we  have 

189.9  ""  2.2  =  187.7  parts  lime  required  for  100  parts  clay. 

As  the  100  parts  stone  contain  43  parts  available  lime,  that  amount 

of  stone  will  require 

— =22.9  parts  clay. 

187.7 

The  composition  of  the  charge  and  of  the  resulting  cement  may  be 
tabulated  as  foUows: 


Lime 

Magnesia. 

Silica 

Alumina. . 
Iron  Oxide 
Loss,  etc. . 


100 

stone. 

22.9 
Clay. 

122.9 
Mix. 

78.89 
Cenicnt. 

52.60 

0.50 

53   IO 

53  IO 

0.70 

0.43 

113 

1.13 

3   20 

14.98 

18.18 

18.18 

I.OO 

3.78 

4.78 

4.78 

0.30 

1.40 

1.70 

1.70 

42.20 

I.81 

4401 

100.00 

22.90 

122.90 

78.89 

100 

Cement 


67.31 
1.46 

23.04 
6.05 

2.15 


100.00 
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As  stated  above  the  ash  of  the  fuel  will  change  the  composition  of 
the  resulting  cement  materially;  analysis  of  the  product,  bumed  with 
coal,  will  probably  show  about  65  per  cent  lime  and  perhaps  24  per  cent 
silica.  This  f  uel-ash  is,  however,  not  uniformly  distributed  through  the 
product,  but  attaches  itself  chiefly  to  the  surfaces  of  the  clinker.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  found  practicable  to  materially  raise  the  proportion  of 
lime  to  counterbalance  the  silica  and  alumina  of  the  ash. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  above  calculated  analysis  of  raw  mixture 
and  cement  the 


Lime  —  1.6  alumina 
silica 


=  2.5 


The  writer  proposes  to  cali  this  figure  the  lime  factor  of  the  mixture. 
Adoption  of  this  factor  will  give  cements  of  practically  maximum  quality 
with  any  materials,  whether  silicious  or  aluminous,  provided  the  mix 
is  finely  ground  and  properly  bumed.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
ash  of  the  fuel,  as  above  explained,  the  factor  of  finished  cements  will 
usually  be  found  about  0.2  lower  than  that  of  the  raw  material.  Com- 
mercial cements  generally  show  a  factor  of  2.3  to  2.4,  though  made  from 
mixtures  with  a  factor  of  2.5  to  2.6. 

The  following  analyses,  taken  from  a  paper  by  the  writer  in  Cement 
and  Engineering  News,  November,  1901,  show  the  influence  of  the 
fuel-ash  on  the  composition  of  the  clinker.  The  samples  of  clinker  were 
taken  one  hour  later  than  those  of  raw  material,  since  the  passage 
through  the  kiln  required  about  one  hour. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company y  Allentown^  Pa, 


SiOa 

AltO, 

FcO, 

CaO 

MgOandSOr 
Loss 


Factor  = 


Lime-i.6  Alumina 
silica 


Mix. 


14-33 
432 
1.46 

42.69 
1.81 

35.14 


99. 75 


Clinker, 
calculated 
from  mix. 


22.18 
6.68 
2.26 

66.08 
2.80 


100.00 


2.50 


Clinker 
found. 


22.96 

6.78 

2.54 

63.95 
2.94 


99.17 


2.31 
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Sandusky  Portland  CemerU  Company,  Syracuse,  Ind, 


SiO, 

AlaO, 

FetO, 

CaO 

MgO  and  SO». 
Loss 


Factor  = 


Lime-i.6  Alumina 


silica 


Mix. 


13  SO 

3.43 
1.27 

40.76 

3-27 

38  30 


100.53 


Ginker 
calculated 
from  mix. 


22.02 
5.60 
2.07 

66.49 
3.82 


100.00 
2.61 


Clinker 
found. 


22.33 

5.53 

3.28 

64.40 

3-6i 


99  IS 
2.48 


Comparìson  of  the  above  analyses  of  mix  and  clinker  shows  how 
greatly  the  ash  of  the  fuel  afiPects  the  composition.  In  commercial 
cement  a  stili  further  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  lime  is  caused  by 
the  addition  of  gypsum  and  the  absorption  of  moisture  and  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air.  It  wiU  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  analysis  of 
finished  cement  gives  but  little  indication  of  the  true  proportion  of 
ingredients  or  of  the  quality  of  the  product. 

EFFECT  OF  COMPOSITION  ON  QUALITT 

Too  high  proportion  of  lime  (lime  factor  of  mix  above  2.6)  will  give 
a  slow-setting  cement  which  may  fail  in  the  steam  test.  If  the  excess 
of  lime  is  great,  pats  of  cement  kept  in  cold  water  will  show  radiai 
expansion  cracks  at  the  edges  after  a  certain  time,  perhaps  even  within 
a  few  days.  The  same  defects  result  from  imperfect  grinding  of  the  raw 
material,  and  are  far  more  often  due  to  this  cause  than  to  excess  of 
lime.  Cement  which  is  unsound  and  shows  expansion  from  either  cause 
may  be  improved  and  perhaps  made  sound  by  Storage  or  by  exposure 
to  air.  It  is  not,  however,  safe  to  rely  greatly  on  this  remedy.  Lack 
of  soundness  is  in  ali  cases  due  to  faulty  manufacture,  since  well-bumed 
cement  made  from  suitably  prepared  raw  materials  will  invariably  pass 
ali  soundness  tests  when  fresh  from  the  grinding  mills.  Consumers  are 
advised  to  accept  no  cement  which  fails  to  pass  a  reasonable  steam  test, 
as  they  will  thus  err,  if  at  ali,  on  the  safe  side,  and  will  influence  careless 
manufacturers  to  improve  their  methods. 

Too  low  proportion  of  lime,  giving  an  over-clayed  mixture,  produces 
A  fusible  clinker,  liable  to  overbuming.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
aluminous  materials.    If  hard-burned,  such  mixtures  give  a  fused  clinker 
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liable  to  fall  to  dust  on  cooling,  hard  to  grind,  and  yielding  slow-setting 
cement  of  poor  hardening  properties.  If  light-bumed,  an  over-clayed 
mixture  yields  soft  brownish  clinker,  grinding  to  a  brownish,  quick- 
setting  cement  of  inferior  strength. 

Oyerburning  rarely  occurs  except  with  over-clayed  mixturés  or  in 
consequence  of  the  fluxing  action  of  the  fuel-ash  or  the  brick  lining  of 
the  kiln.  Properly  proportioned  mixturés  stand  a  very  high  heat  with- 
out  injury. 

Underbuming,  as  stated  above,  in  the  case  of  an  over-clayed  mixture, 
yields  quick-setting  and  weak  cement.  Normal  mixturés,  when  under- 
bumed,  usually  give  cement  which  fails  in  soimdness  tests.  Light 
burning  is  generally  indicated  by  heating  of  the  cement  on  mixing  with 
water.  This  behavior  generally  accompanies  quick-setting,  and  may 
be  so  marked  as  to  be  quite  apparent  to  the  touch  of  the  fingers.  Some 
cements,  though  slow-setting  when  first  made,  become  very  quick- 
setting  on  Storage.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  this  change  has  taken 
place  within  a  few  days.  After  longer  periods  the  originai  slow-setting 
quality  may  return. 

Cements  which  have  become  quick-setting  may  often  be  restored  to 
normal  set  by  the  addition  of  i  or  2  per  cent,  of  hydrated  lime. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
SPECIFICATIONS  AND  TESTS  OF  CEMENTS 

In  this  chapter  is  presented  the  recent  report  on  Standard  Tests  of 
Cement  together  with  detailed  information  on  testing. 

The  tests  which  are  regarded  as  most  suitable  for  the  selection  and 
acceptance  of  cement  for  important  concrete  construction  are  as  follows: 

Chemical  analysis. 

Specific  gravity. 

Fineness. 

Soundness  or  constancy  of  volume. 

Actìvity,  or  time  of  settmg. 

Tensfle  or  compressive  strength  of  sand  mortars. 
The  French  Commission*  in  1893,  in  addition  to  these  tests,  gave 
standard  rules  for  testing  weight,  homogeneity  (with  the  microscope), 
compressive  strength,  bending  strength,  yield  of  paste  and  mortar 
{rendement),  porosity,  permeability,  decomposition,  and  adhesion,  one 
or  more  of  which  tests  may  be  desirable  under  certain  conditions.  As 
these  are  usually  unimportant,  only  a  brief  description  is  given. 

In  unimportant  construction  it  is  sometimes  safe  to  use  a  fìrst-class 
American  Portland  cement  without  testing,  and  in  other  cases  the  test  for 
soundness  is  the  only  one  which  need  be  actually  made.  Under  almost 
ali  circumstances,  however,  when  purchasing  cement,  full  specifications 
are  advisable,  so  that  if  the  cement  does  not  work  satisfactorily  it  may 
be  more  carefully  examined  and  unused  portions  rejected. 

In  this  chapter  are  presented,  in  addition  to  the  description  of  the 
methods  of  making  cement  tests,  complete  lists  of  apparatus  for  a  large 
and  a  small  laboratory  (p.  83),  formulas  and  tables  for  determining  the 
quaiitity  of  water  in  cement  mortars  (p.  89),  comparisons  of  American 
and  European  practice  in  cement  testing,  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of 
unsoundness  and  the  results  of  soundness  tests  (p.  103),  curves  showing 
the  growth  in  strength  of  typical  cements  and  cement  mortars  (p.  100), 
and  other  information  with  ref erence  to  the  qualities  and  testing  of  Port- 
land cement. 

*  Commission  des  Méthodes  d'Essai  des  Matériaux  de  Construction,  1894,  Voi.  I,  p.  235. 
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The  following  specifications  and  methods  of  tests  for  Portland  cement 
were  adopted  in  1916  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
as  a  result  of  the  recommendation  of  Committee  C-i  of  that  Society 
acting  in  cooperation  with  special  committees  representing  the  Board 
of  Direction  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  Govern- 
ment Departmental  Committee.  A  few  comments  by  the  authors  are 
inserted. 

SPECIFICATIONS  AND  METHODS  OF  TESTS  FOR  PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Defloitìon.  I.  Portland  cement  is  the  produci  obtained  by  findy  pulverizing  clinker  prò- 
duced  by  caldnìng  to  incipient  fusion,  an  intimate  and  properly  proportioned  mix- 
twe  of  argillaceous  and  calcareous  materìals,  with  no  additions  subsequent  to  calci- 
nation  excepting  water  and  calcinedor  uncalcined  gypsum. 

I.  Chemical  Properties 

Chemical       2,  The  following  limits  shall  not  be  exceeded: 

Limits.          Loss  on  ignition,  per  cent 4.00 

Insoluble  residue,  per  cent 0.85 

Sulfurìc  anhydride  (SOj),  per  cent 2 .00 

Magnesia  (MgO),  per  cent S  .00 

II.  Physical  REBftBBBBaiB»  Tests 


Specific  Órevity.  3.  The  spedfic  gravity  of  cement  shall  be  not  less  than  3.10  (3.07  for  White  Port- 
land). Should  the  test  of  cement  as  received  fall  below  this  requirement,  a  second 
test  may  be  made  upon  an  ignited  sample. 

The  specific  gravity  test  will  not  be  made  unless  specifically  ordered. 

FinexMss.       4.  The  residue  on  a  standard  No.  200  sieve  shall  not  exceed  22  per  cent,  by 

weight. 
SoundneM.       5.  A  pat  of  neat  cement  shall  remain  firm  and  hard,  and  show  no  signs  of  distor- 

tion,  cracking,  checking,  or  disintegration  in  the  steam  test  for  soundness. 
Time  of  Setting.       6.  The  cement  shall  not  develop  initial  set  in  less  than  45  minutes  when  the 

Vicat  needle  is  used  or  60  minutes  when  the  Gillmore  needle  is  used.    Final  set  shall 

be  attained  within  io  houis. 
rreneiie  Strengih.     7.  The  average  tensile  strengthki  pounds  per  square  inch  of  not  less  than  three 

standard  mortar  briquettes  (see^v.  51)  composed  of  one  part  cement  and  three 

parts  standard  sand,  by  weight,  shall  be  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  following: 

*  See  p.  80  for  compressive  streiigth  recommendationa. 
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Age  at  Test, 
days. 

Storage  oC  Test  Pieccs. 

Tensile  Stren^^th, 
Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

7 

I  dav  in  moist  air.  6  davs  in  water 

200 

28 

I  day  in  moist  air,  27  davs  in  water 

300 

8.  The  average  tensile  strength  of  standard  mortai  at  28  days  shall  be  higher  than 
the  strength  at  7  days. 

Strength  requirements  for  neat  cement  are  omitted  in  these  specifi- 
cations  because  the  committee  decided  them  to  be  unnecessary. 

III.  Packages,  Markino  and  Storage 

9.  The  cement  shali  be  delivered  in  suitable  bags  or  barrels  with  the  brand  and   PackaiM  «nd 
name  of  the  manufacturer  plainly  marked  thereon,  unless  shipped  in  bulk.    A  bag   MarMng. 
shall  contain  94  Ib.  net.    A  barrel  shall  contain  376  Ib.  net. 

10.  The  cement  shall  be  stored  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  easy  access  for  proper   Storage, 
inppection  and  Identification  of  each'shipment,and  in  a  suitable  weather-tight  build- 

ing  which  will  protect  the  cement  from  dampness. 

IV.  Inspection 

11.  Every  facility  shall  be  provided  the  purchaser  for  careful  sampling  and  in-  Inayectioii. 
spection  at  either  the  mill  or  at  the  site  of  the  work,  as  may  be  si>ecified.    At  least 

ro  days  from  the  time  of  sampling  shall  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  7-day 
test,  and  at  least  31  days  shall  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  28-day  test. 
The  cement  shall  be  tested  in  accordance  with  the  methods  hereinafter  prescribed. 
The  28-day  test  shall  be  waived  only  when  specificall^ordered. 

V.  Rejection 

12.  The  cement  may  be  rejected  if  it  fails  to  meet  any  of  the  requirements  of  these   Rejaction. 
specifications. 

13.  Cement  shall  not  be  rejected  on  account  of  f allure  to  meet  the  fineness  require- 
ment  if  upon  retest  after  drying  at  ioo°C.  for  one  hour  it  meets  this  requirement. 

14.  Cement  failing  to  meet  the  test  for  soundness  in  steam  may  be  accepted  if  it 
passes  a  retest  using  a  new  sample  at  any  time  within  28  days  thereafter. 

15.  Packages  varying  more  than  5  per  cent,  from  the  sp>ecified  weight  may  be  re- 
jected; and  if  the  average  weight  of  packages  in  any  shipment,  as  shown  by  weighing 
50  packages  taken  at  random,  is  less  than  that  specifìed,  the  entire  shipment  may  be 
rejected. 

TESTS 


VI.  Sampling 


16.  Tests  may  be  made  on  individuai  or  composite  samples  as  may  be  ordered.   Nomber  of 
Each  test  sample  should  weigh  at  least  (8)  pounds.  Samples. 
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Method  of       i?-  (aj  Individuai  Sample. — If  sampled  in  cars  one  test  sample  shall  be  taken  from 
Sampling,   eachso  bbl.  or  fraction  thereof.      If  sampled  in  bins  one  sample  shall  be  taken  from 
each  loo  bbl. 

17.  (b)  Composite  Sample. — If  sampled  in  cars  one  sample  shall  be  taken  from 
one  sack  in  each  40  sacks  (or  i  bbl.  in  each  io  bbl.)  and  combined  to  form  one 
test  sample.  If  sampled  in  bins  or  warehouses  one  test  sample  shall  represent  net 
more  than  200  bbl. 

18.  Cement  may  be  sampled  at  the  mill  by  any  of  the  foUowing  methods  that 
may  be  practicable,  as  ordered: 

(a)  From  the  Conveyor  Delivering  to  the  Bin. — ^At  least  8  Ib.  of  cement  shall  be 
taken  from  approximately  each  100  bbl.  passing  over  the  conveyor. 

(b)  From  Filled  Bins  by  Means  of  Proper  Sampling  Tubes. — ^Tubes  in- 
serted  vertically  may  be  used  for  sampling  cement  to  a  maximum  depth 
of  IO  ft.  Tubes  inserted  horizontally  may  be  used  where  the  construction 
of  the  bin  permits.  Samples  shall  be  taken  from  points  well  distributed 
over  the  face  of  the  bin. 

(e)  From  Filled  Bins  at  Points  of  Discharge. — Sufficient  cement  shall 

be  drawn  from  the  discharge  openings  to  obtain  samples  representative 

of  the  cement  contained  in  the  bm,  as  determined  by  the  appearance  at 

the  dischaige  openings  of  indicators  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  cement 

directly  above  these  openings  before  drawing  of  the  cement  is  started. 

Treatment  of  ^  ^9    Samples  preferably  shall  be  shipped  and  stored  in  air-tight  containers. 

Sam^e.     Fjq,  g,   Samples  shall  be  passed  through  a  sieve  having  20  meshes  per  linear  inch 

Sampling  ì^  order  to   thoroughly  mix  the  sample,  break  up  lumps  and  remove 

Iron.      foreign  materials. 

eep.  4.       ^  sampling  iron  is  illustrateci  in  Fig.  8. 

VII.  Chemical  Analysis 
Loss  on  Ignition 

Method.       20.  One  gram  of  cement  shall  be  heated  in  a  weighed  covered  platinum  crucible, 
of  20  to  25  ce.  capacity,  as  follows,  using  either  method  (a)  or  (6)  as  ordered: 

(a)  The  crucible  shall  be  placed  in  a  hole  in  an  asbestos  board,  clamped  horizontally 
so  that  about  three-fìf ths  of  the  crucible  projects  below,  and  blasted  at  a  full  red  beat 
for  15  minutes  with  an  inclined  flame;  the  loss  in  weight  shall  be  checked  by  a  second 
blasting  for  5  minutes.  Care  shall  be  taken  to  wipe  off  pkrticles  of  asbestos  that  may 
adhere  to  the  crucible  when  withdrawn  from  the  hole  in  the  board.  Greater  neatness 
and  shortening  of  the  time  of  heating  are  secured  by  making  a  hole  to  fit  the  crucible 
in  a  circular  disk  of  sheet  platinum  and  placing  this  disk  over  a  somewhat  larger  hole 
in  an  asbestos  board. 

(b)  The  crucible  shall  be  placed  in  a  muffle  at  any  temperature  between  900  and 
iooo°C.  for  15  minutes  and  the  loss  in  weight  shall  be  checked  by  a  second  heating 
for  5  minutes. 

Permissible       21.  A  permissible  variation  of  0.25  p>er  cent  will  be  allowed  and  ali  results  in  excess 
Variation.    ^f  jjjg  specified  limit  but  within  this  permissible  variation  shall  be  reported  as  4  |>ei 
cent. 
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InaolaUe  Residue 

22.  To  a  i-g.  sample  of  cement  shall  be  added  io  ce.  of  water  and  5  ce.  of  concen-   Method. 
trated  hydrochloric  acid;  the  liquid  is  warmed  until  effervescence  ceases.    The  solu- 
tion shall  be  diluted  to  50  ce.  and  digested  on  a  steam  bath  or  hot  piate  until  it  is  evi- 

dent  that  decomposition  of  the  cement  is  complete.  The  residue  shall  be  filtered, 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  the  filter  pajjer  and  contcnts  digested  in  about  30  eco f 
a  5-per-cent  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  liquid  being  held  at  a  temperature 
just  short  of  boiling  for  15  minutes.  The  remaining  residue  shall  be  filtered,  washed 
with  cold  water,  then  with  a  few  drops  of  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  1:9,  and  finally 
with  hot  water,  and  then  ignited  at  a  red  beat' and  weighed  as  the  insoluble  residue. 

23.  A  permissible  varia  tion  of  0.15  per  cent  will  be  allowed  and  ali  results  in   permissible 
excess  of  the  spedfied  limit  but  within  this  permissible  varìation  shall  be  reported  as   Varìation. 
0.85  per  cent. 

Sulfuric  Anhydrìde 

24.  One  gram  of  the  cement  shall  be  dissolved  in  5  ce.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric   Method. 
acid  diluted  with  5  ce.  of  water,  with  gentle  warming;  when  solution  is  complete  40 

ce.  of  water  shall  be  added,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed  thoroughly 
with  water.  The  solution  shall  be  diluted  to  250  ce.,  heated  to  boiling  and  io  ce.  of 
a  hot  io-p>er-cent  solution  of  barìum  ehlorìde  sha]l  be  added  slowly,  drop  by  drop, 
from  a  pipette  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  precipitate  is  well  formed.  The 
solution  shall  be  digested  on  the  steam  bath  until  the  precipitate  has  settled.  The 
precipitate  shall  be  filtered,  washed,  and  the  paper  and  contents  shall  be  placed  in 
a  weighed  platinum  crucible  and  the  paf)er  slowly  charred  and  consumed  without 
flaming.  The  barium  sulfate  shall  be  then  ignited  and  weighed.  The  weight  ob- 
tained  multiplied  by  34.3  gives  the  pereentage  of  sulfuric  anhydride.  The  acid  filtrate 
obtained  in  the  determination  of  the  insoluble  residue  may  be  used  for  the  estima- 
tion  of  sulfuric  anhydride  instead  of  using  a  separate  sample. 

25.  A  permissible  varìation  of  o.io  per  cent  will  bc  allowed  and  ali  results  in   Permissible 
excess  of  the  specifìed  limit  but  within  this  permissible  variation  shall  be  reported  as   Varìation. 
2.00  per  cent. 

Magnesia 

26.  To  0.5  g.  of  the  cement  in  an  cvaporating  dish  shall  be  added  io  ce.  of  water   Method. 
to  prevent  lumping   and  then   io   ce.  of   concentrated  hydrochloric   acid.      The 

liquid  shall  be  gently  heated  and  agitated  until  attack  is  complete.  The  solution 
shall  be  then  evaporated  to  complete  dryness  on  a  steam  or  water  bath.  To  hasten 
dehydration  the  residue  may  be  heated  to  150  or  even  2oo°C.  for  one-half  to  one  hour. 
The  residue  shall  be  treated  with  io  ce.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  diluted 
with  an  equal  amount  of  water.  The  dish  shall  be  covered  and  the  solution 
digested  for  ten  minutes  on  a  steam  bath  or  water  bath.  The  diluted  solution 
shall  be  filtered  and  the  separated  silica  washed  thoroughly  with  water.*  Five  , 
cubie  centimeters  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  sufTicient  bromine  water 
to  precipitate  any  manganese  which  may  be  present,  shall  be  added  to  the  filtrate 
(about  250  ce).  This  is  made  alkaline  with  ammonium  hydroxide,  boiled  until  there 
is  but  a  faint  odor  of  ammonia  and  the  preeipitat^iron  and  aluminum  hydroxides, 
after  settling,  are  washed  with  hot  water,  once  by  decantation  and  slightly  on  the 
filter.    Setting  aside  the  filtrate,  the  precipitate  shall  be  transferred  by  a  jet  of  hot 

*  Since  this  procedure  does  not  involve  the  determination  of  silica,  a  second  evaporation  is  unnecessary. 
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water  to  the  precipitating  vessel  and  dìssolved  in  io  ce.  of  hot  hydrochlorìc  acid. 
The  paper  shall  be  extracted  wìth  acid,  the  solution  and  washings  being  added  to  the 
main  solution.    The  aluminum  and  iron  shall  be  then  reprecipitated  at  boìling  beat 
by  ammonium  hydroxide  and  bromine  water  in  a  volume  of  about  loo  ce,  and  the 
second  precipitate  shall  be  collected  and  washed  on  the  filter  used  in  the  first  instance 
if  this  is  stili  intact.    To  the  combined   filtrates  from  the  hydroxides  of  iron  and 
aluminum,   reduced  in  volume  if  need  be,  i  ce.  of  ammonium  hydroxide  shall  be 
added,  the  solution  is  brought  to  boiling,   25  ce.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  boiling 
ammonium  oxalate  added,  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  preeipitated  caldum 
oxalate  has  assumed  a  well-defined  granular  form.    The  precipitate  after  one  hour 
shall  be  filtered  and  washed,  then  with  the  filter  is  placed  wet  in  a  platinum  crueible, 
and  the  paper  burned  off  over  a  small  flame  of  a  Bunsen  bumer;  after  ignition  it  iP^  *• 
redissolved  in  hydrochlorìc  acid  and  the  solution  diluted  to  100  ce.    Anunonia  shall 
be  added  in  slight  excess,  and  the  liquid  boiled.    The  lime  shall  be  then  reprecipi- 
tated by  ammonium  oxalate,  allowed  to  stand  until  settled,  filtered  and  washed. 
The  combined  filtrates  from  the  caleium  precipitates  shall  be  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  concentrated  on  the  steam  bath  to  about  150  ce,  and  made  slightly 
alkaline  with  anunonium  hydroxide,  boiled  and  filtered  (to  remove  a  little  alumi- 
num and  iron  and  perhaps  caleium).     When  cool,  io  ce.  of  saturated  solution  of 
sodium-ammonium-hydrogen    phosphate    shall  be  added   with    Constant    stirring. 
When  the  crystallin  ammonium-magnesium  orthophosphate  has  formed,  ammonia 
shall  be  added  in  moderate  excess.    The  solution  shall  be  set  aside  for  several  hours 
in  a  cool  place,  filtered  and  washed  with  water  containing  2.5  per  cent  of  NH».    The 
precipitate  shall  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  hydrochlorìc  acid,  the  solu- 
tion diluted  to  about  100  ce,  i  ce.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium-ammonium- 
hydrogen  phosphate  added,  and  ammonia  drop  by  drop,  with  Constant  stirring, 
until  the  precipitate  is  again  formed  as  deserìbed  and  the  ammonia  is  in  moderate 
excess.     The  precipitate  shall  be  then  allowed  to  stand  about  two  hours,  filtered  and 
washed  as  before.    The  paper  and  contents  shall  be  placed  in  a  weighed  platinum 
crueible,  the  paper  slowly  charred  and  the  resulting  carbon  carefully  burned  off. 
The  precipitate  shall  be  then  ignited  to  Constant  weight  over  a  Meker  bumer,  or  a 
blast  not  strong  enough  to  soften  or  melt  the  pyrophosphate.    The  weight  of  mag- 
nesium  pyrophosphate  obtained  multiplied  by  72.5  gives  the  percentage  of  magnesia. 
The  precipitate  so  obtained  always  contains  some  caleium  and  usually  small  quan- 
tities  iron,  aluminum,  and  manganese  as  phosphates. 
Permissible       27.  A  permissible  variation  of  0.4  per  cent  will  be  allowed  and  ali  results  in  excess 
Variatìon.   q£  ^^  spedfied  limit  but  within  this  permissible  variation  shall  be  reported  as  5.00 
per  cent. 

A  simple  test  which  sometimes  may  determine  adulteration  with  raw 
or  partially  burned  rock,  is  the  purity  test*  with  muriatic  acid.  It  does 
not  furnish  the  percentage  of  foreign  ingredients,  but  the  black  precipi- 
tation  of  the  adulterant  darkens  the  color  of  the  yellow  jelly  to  a  degree 
depending  upon  the  quantity  of  adulteration. 

*  Deflcrib«d  in  "  Concrete  Plain  and  Reinforced"  2nd  edition,  p.  4. 
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SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  FLASK 


«ROUND  GLAS^^ 
STOPP»  "^ 


CAMCITV  or  BULK 

ApraoM.  aso  e 


FiG.  9.    Le  Chatelier*s  Spedfic-Gravity  Appara tus.     (See  p.  68) 
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Vili.  Determination  of  Specific  Gravtty 

Avvanttts.  28.  The  determination  cf  specific  gravity  shall  be  made  with  a  standardized  Le 
Chatelier  apparatus  which  conforms  to  requirements  as  illustrated  in  figure  9.  This 
apparatus  is  standardized  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards.  Kerosene 
free  from  water  or  benzine  not  lighter  than  62°  Baume,  shall  be  used  in  making  this 
determination. 
M«thod.  29.  The  flask  shall  be  fìUed  with  either  of  these  liquids  to  a  point  on  the  stem 
between  zero  and  one  ce,  and  64  g.  of  cement  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  shall  be  slowly  introduced,  taking  care  that  the  cement  does  not  adhere  to 
the  inside  of  the  flask  above  the  liquid  and  to  free  the  cement  from  air  by  roUing 
the  flask  in  an  inclined  position.  After  ali  the  cement  is  introduced,  the  level  of 
the  b'quid  wiQ  rise  to  some  division  of  the  graduated  neck;  the  difference  between 
readings  is  the  volume  displaced  by  64  g.  of  the  cement.  The  specific  gravity  shall 
be  then  obtained  from  the  formula: 

e      .£  .^  Weight  of  cement  (g.) 

Specific  gravity  =  ^.   ?      , — -. y-^ 

Displaced  volume,  (ce.) 

30.  The  flask,  during  the  operation  shall  be  kept  immersed  in  water,  in  order  tj 
avoid  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  in  the  flask  which  shall  not  exceed 
0.5 °C.    The  results  of  repeated  tests  should  agree  within  0.01. 

31.  The  determination  of  specific  gravity  shall  be  made  on  the  cement  as  received; 
if  it  should  fall  below  3.10,  a  second  determination  shall  be  made  after  igniting  the 
sample  as  described  in  section  20. 

Mr.  Daniel  D.  Jackson  has  more  recently  devised  an  apparatus 
with  which  temperature  corrections  can  be  made  more  readily  than 
with  the  older  types.     This  is  described  on  page  85. 

IX.  Determination  of  Fineness 

ipparatus.  32.  Wire  cloth  for  standard  sieves  for  cement  shall  be  woven  (not  twilled)  from 
brass,  bronze,  or  other  suitable  wire,  and  mounted  without  distortion  on  frames  not 
less  than  ij  in.  below  the  top  of  the  frame.  The  sieve  frames  shall  be  circular. 
approximately  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  may  be  provided  with  a  pan  and  cover. 

33.  A  standard  No.  200  sieve  is  one  having  nominally  an  0.0029-in.  opening  and  200 
wires  per  in.,  standardized  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  conforming  to  the 
following  requirements: 

The  No.  200  sieve  should  bave  200  wires  per  inch,  and  the  number  of  wires  in  any 
whole  inch  shall  not  be  outside  the  limits  of  192  to  208.  No  opening  between  adjacent 
parallel  wires  shall  be  more  than  0.0050  in.  in  width.  The  diameter  of  the  wire 
should  be  0.0021  in.  and  the  average  diameter  shall  not  be  outside  the  limits  0.0019 
in.  to  0.0023  in.  The  value  of  the  sieve  as  determined  by  sieving  tests  made  in  con- 
formity  with  the  standard  specification  for  these  tests  on  a  standardized  cement  which 
gives  a  residue  of  25  to  20  per  cent  on  the  No.  200  sieve,  or  on  other  similarly  graded 
material,  shall  not  show  a  yarìation  of  more  than  1.5  per  cent  above  or  below  the 
standards  maintained  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Method.  34.  The  test  shall  be  made  with  50  g.  of  cement.  The  sieve  shall  be  thoroughly 
clean  and  dry.    The  cement  shall  be  placed  on  the  No.  '200  sieve,  with  pan  and  cover 
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attached,  if  desired,  and  shall  be  held  in  one  band  in  a  slightly  inclined  position  so 
that  the  sample  will  be  well  distrìbuted  over  the  sieve,  at  the  same  time  gently  strìk- 
ing  the  side  about  150  times  per  minute  against  the  palm  of  the  other  hand  on  the 
up  stroke.  The  sieve  shall  be  tumed  every  25  strokes  about  one-sixth  of  a  revolution 
in  the  same  direction.  The  operation  shall  contìnue  imtil  not  more  than  0.05  g. 
passes  through  in  one  minute  of  continuous  sieving.  The  fineness  shall  be  deter- 
mined  from  the  weight  of  the  residue  on  the  sieve  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
weight  of  the  originai  sample. 

35.  Mechanical  sieving  devices  may  be  used,  but  the  cement  shall  not  be  rejected  if 
it  meets  the  fìneness  requirement  when  tested  by  the  hand  method. 

36.  A  permissible  variatìon  of  i  per  cent,  is  allowed^and  ali  resultsin  excess  of  the   PermiMibie 
specified  limit,  but  within  this  shall  be  reported  as  22  per  cent.  VarUtion. 

Laboratory  scales  for  weighing  the  samples  and  the  residue  are  illus- 
trated  in  Fig.  io. 


FiG.  10. — Delicate  Laboratory  Scales.     (See  p.  6g.) 

Fine  grinding  has  a  number  of  advantages,  chief  among  which  is 
the  increased  strength  of  sand  mortars.  This  is  further  discussed  on 
page  87. 

It  is  impracticable  to  sif  t  cement  through  a  sieve  finer  than  200  meshes 
per  linear  inch.  The  particles  which  will  just  pass  a  No.  200  sieve  are 
about  o.io  miUimeter  (0.004  inches)  in  diameter.*  For  separa ting  the 
grains  stili  finer  than  the  No.  200  sieve,  air  analysis  may  be  employed. 
This  is  briefly  descrìbed  on  page  ^^. 

X.  Mdcino  Cement  Pastes  and  Mortars 

37.  The  quantity  of  dry  material  to  be  mixed  at  one  time  shall  not  exceed  1000  jietlwd. 
g.  nor  be  less  than  500  g.  The  proportions  of  cement  or  cement  and  sand  shall  be 
stated  by  weight  in  grams  of  the  dry  materìals;  the  quantity  of  water  shall  be  expressed 
in  cubie  centimeters  (i  g.  =  i  ce).  The  dry  materìals  shall  be  weighed,  placed 
upon  a  non-absorbent  surface,  thoroughly  mixed  dry  if  sand  be  used,  and  a  ciater 
formed  in  the  center,  into  which  the  proper  percentage  of  clean  water  shall  be 
poured;  the  material  on  the  outer  edge  shall  be  tumed  into  the  crater  by  the  aid  of 
a  trowel.  After  an  interval  of  J  minute  for  the  absorption  of  the  water  the  oper- 
ation shall  be  completed  by  continuous,  vigorous  mixing,  squeezing  and  kneading 

*  Alien  Hazen  in  Report  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  z8o3. 
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with  the  hands   for  at  least  one  minute.*    During  the  operation  of  mixiiig,  the 
hands  should  be  protected  by  rubber  gloves. 

38.  The  temperature  of  the  room  and  the  mixing  water  shall  be  ^n»»"*^^'"*^  as 
nearly  as  practicable  at  2i®C.  (7o**F.). 

The  apparatus  required  fot  mixing  briquettes  consists  of  a  piece  of 
i-inch  piate  glass  at  least  24  inches  square,  counter  scales  (preferably 
metric  system),  recording  from  tV  gram  to  i|  kilograms,  a  250  cubie 
centimeter  graduated  measuring  glass,  nibber  gloves,  one  8-inch  mason's 

^^^  trowel,  one  4-inch  pointing  trowel,  Fig.  11,  and  a  ther- 

-t^-^i^^^.^    mometer. 
Pro.  II.  European  standards  specify  mixing  five  minutes  in- 

{See  p.  70.)  stead  of  one  minute.  This  difference  in  time  is  due 
to  the  methods  of  manipulation,  in  Europe  the  materials  being  mixed 
with  a  trowel  or  spoon.  Experiments  by  the  authors  tend  to  show  that 
a  denser  mixture  can  be  obtained  by  kneading  one  minute  than  by 
mixing  five  minutes  with  a  trowel,  so  that  the  American  method  is 
both  quicker  and  better. 

XI.   NORMAL   CONSISTENCY 

Ayvanitus.  39-  The  Vicat  apparatus  consists  of  a  frame  (^4  )  (Fig.  12)  hearing  a  movable  rod  (B,) 
weighing  300  g.,  one  end  (C)  being  i  cm.  indiameter  for  a  distance  of  6  cm.,  the  other 
having a removable needle  (/)),  i  mm.  indiameter,  6  cm.  long.  The  rod  is  reversible, 
and  can  be  held  in  any  desired  position  by  a  screw  (£)^  and  has  midway  between  the 
ends  a  mark  {F)  whichmoves  under  a  scale  (graduated  to  millimeters)  attached  to  the 
frame  (il).  The  paste  is  held  in  a  conical,  hard-rubber  ring  (G),  7  cm.  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  4  cm.  high,  resting  on  a  glass  piate  {H)  about  io  cm.  square. 
MeChcd,  40.  In  making  the  determination,  500  g.  of  cement,  with  a  measured  quantity  of 
water,  shall  be  kneaded  ìnto  a  paste,  as  described  in  Section  37,  andquickly  formed  into 
a  ball  with  the  hands,  completi ng  the  operation  by  tossing  it  six  times  from  one  band 
to  the  other,  maintained  about  6  in.  apart;  the  ball  resting  in  the  palm  of  one  band 
shall  be  pressed  into  the  larger  end  of  the  rubber  ring  held  in  the  other  band,  completely 
fiUing  the  ring  with  paste;  the  excess  at  the  larger  end  shall  be  then  removed  by  a  single 
movement  of  the  palm  of  the  band;  the  ring  shall  be  thenplaced  on  its  larger  end  on  a 
glass  piate  and  the  excess  paste  at  the  smaller  end  sliced  off  at  the  top  of  the  ring  by  a 
single  oblique  stroke  of  a  trowel  held  at  a  slight  angle  with  the  top  of  the  ring.  During 
these  operations  care  shall  be  taken  not  to  compress  the  paste.  The  paste  confìned 
in  the  ring,  resting  on  the  piate,  shall  be  placed  under  the  rod,  the  larger  end  of  which 
shall  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  surf  ace  of  the  paste  ;  the  scale  shall  be  then  read,  and 
the  rod  quickly  released.    The  piaste  shall  hz  of  normal  consistency  when  the  cylinder 

*  In  order  to  aecure  uniformity  in  the  resulta  of  testa  for  the  time  of  aetting  and  tenaile  strength  the 
manner  of  mixing  above  described  should  be  carefully  foUowed.  At  leaat  one  minute  ia  neceaaary  to 
obtain  the  desired  plastiaty  which  is  not  appreciably  afifected  by  continuing  the  mixing  for  severa!  min- 
utes. The  exact  time  necessary  is  dependent  upon  the  personal  equation  of  the  opcrator.  The  error  m 
mixing  should  be  on  the  side  of  over  mixing. 
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settles  to  a  point  io  nun.  below  the  originai  surface  in  i  minute  after  being  released.  The 
apparatus  shall  be  free  f rom  ali  vibrations  during  the  test.  Trial  pastes  shall  be  made 
with  vaiying  percentages  of  water  until  the  norma!  consistency  is  obtained.  The 
amount  of  water  required  shall  be  expressed  in  percentage  by  weight  of  the  dry  cement. 
4 1 .  The  consistency  of  standard  mortar  shall  depend  on  the  amount  of  water  requir- 
ed to  produce  a  paste  of  normal  consistency  from  the  same  sample  of  cemenL  Having 
determined  the  normal  consistency  of  the  sample,  the  consistency  of  standard  mortar 
made  from  the  same  sample  shall  be  as  indicated  in  Table  I,  the  values  being  in 
percentage  of  the  combined  dry  weights  of  the  cement  and  standard  sand. 


Table  I.— 

Percentage  of  Water  for  Standard 

Mortars 

Percentage  of  Water 

for  Neat  Cement 

Paste  of  Normal 

Consistency. 

Percentage  of  Water    ' 
for  One  Cement, 
Three  SUndard  OtUwa  , 
Sand       . 

Percentage  of  Water 

for  Neat  Cement 

Paste  of  Normal 

Consistency. 

Percentage  of  Water 

for  One  Cement, 

Three  Standard  Ottawa 

Sand. 

IS 

9.0 

23. 

10.3 

l6 

9.2 

24 

IO. 5 

17 

9-3 

25 

10.7 

18 

95 

26 

10.8 

19 

9.7 

27 

II. 0 

20 

9.8 

28 

II. 2 

31 

lO.O 

29 

II-3 

22 

10.2 

30 

II. 5 

Formulas  of  Mr.  Feret  for  determining  the  percentage  of  water  for 
sand  mortars,  and  a  table  formerly  used,  are  presented  on  page  89. 

The  Boulogne  Method  for  determining  the  proper  consistency  of  neat 
paste  was  formerly  in  general  use  in  France,  and  is  stili  the  best  guide  for 
determining  the  correct  consistency  of  paste  when  the  Vicat  apparatus  is 
not  available.  The  Vicat  apparatus,  however ,  should  be  included  in  every 
well  equipped  cement  laboratory,  experiments  by  Messrs.  P.  Alexandre 
and  R.  Feret  for  the  French  Commission*  showing  that  it  gives  much 
more  uniform  resuits  than  the  Boulogne  method. 

The  Boulogne  method  requires  that  the  paste  shall  be  firm  but  well 
bonded,  shining  and  plastic,  and  shall  satisfy  the  foUowing  conditions: 

1.  The  consistency  shall  not  change  if  it  is  worked  3  minutes  longer 
than  the  originai  5  minutes.  t 

2.  If  dropped  50  centimeters  (20  in.)  from  a  trowel,  it  should  leave 
the  trowel  clean,  and  fall  without  losing  its  shape  or  cracking. 

3.  Light  pressure  in  the  hand  should  bring  water  to  the  surface,  and 
the  paste  should  not  stick  to  the  hand.    If  a  ball  thus  formed  falls  from 

*  Commission  des  Méthodes  d'Essai  dea  Matériauz  de  Construction,  1895,  Voi.  IV,  p.  49. 
tThe  originai  working  for  the  U.  S.  Standard  tests  is  one  minute  (see  paragraph  37.) 
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ahd^tof  about  50cenUmeters{2oin.)  it  should  retain  its  rounded  forni 
without  showing  cracks. 

4.  The  proportion  of  water  should  be  such  that  more  or  less  will 
produce  opposite  effects  from  those  of  the  proper  consìstency. 


Fic.  13.— Vicat  Apparatua.     {Set  p.  70.) 

Xil.   DSTESMINATIOM    QY   SoUNDNESS* 

42.  A  steam  appaxatus,  wtuch  caa  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  betweeo  98 
and  loo''C.,  or  one  similar  to  tbat  sfaown  in  Fig.  13ÌS  recommended.t  The  capacity 

■  Uiuaundnas  in  usually  nunìEoted  by  change  m  volume  which  cima  distortiDn,  cracLing,  chccking 
or  dàiDte^rBlioa. 

PiU  iiDpropeily  nude  or  eipcaed  to  di>inc  may  devdop  nhit  are  known  as  ahrinka^c  cmcki  vithlD 
tbefint  24  houn  aitd  are  notaalodicationoFunsDuiidileia.    ThtMCOndilkinsareilliutntcdìii  Figure  14. 

Tbe  failure  al  the  paU  to  nmain  on  ihe  già»  oc  the  ccacking  al  tbe  glaa  to  uhich  the  pati  m  U- 

t  A  looKly  covectd  viaael  give»  good  iMults.    Amhon. 
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of  this  apparatus  may  be  increased  by  using  a  rack  for  holding  the  pats  in  a  vertical 
or  inclined  position. 

43.  A  pat  from  cement  paste  of  nonnal  consistency  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  \  in.   Xethod. 
thick  at  the  center,  and  tapering  to  a  thin  edge,  shall  be  made  on  clean  glass  plates 
about  4  in.  square,  and  stored  in  moist  air  for  24  hours.    In  molding  the  pat,  the 
cement  piaste  shall  first  be  flattened  on  the  glass  and  the  pat  then  formed  by  drawing 

the  trowel  from  the  outer  edge  toward  the  center. 

44.  The  pat  shall  then  be  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam  at  a  temperature  be- 
tween  98  and  loo^C.  upon  a  suitable  support  i  in.  above  boiling  water  for  five  hours. 

45.  Should  the  pat  leave  the  piate,  distortion  may  be  detected  best  with  a  straight 
edge  applied  to  the  surface  which  was  in  contact  with  the  piate. 


XIII.  Determination  op  TncE  of  Setting 

46.  The  lollowing  are  alternate  methods,  either  of  which  may  be  used  asordered: 

47.  The  time  of  setting  shall  be  determined  with  the  Vicat  apparatus  described  in   Vicat  Aftantu 
Section  39.      (See  figure  12.) 

48.  A  paste  of  norma!  consistency  shall  be  molded  in  the  hard-rubber  ring  {G)  as  de-  Vicat  Mathod. 
scrìbed  in  Section  40,  and  placed  under  the  rod  {B),  the  smaller  end  of  which  shall  be 

then  caref  uUy  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  paste,  and  the  rod  quickly  re- 
ieased.  The  initial  set  shall  be  said  to  bave  occurred  when  the  needle  ceases  to  pass  a 
point  5  mm.  above  the  glass  piate  in  one-half  minute  after  being  released;  and 
the  final  set,  when  the  needle  does  not  sink  visibly  into  the  i>aste.  The  test 
pieces  shall  be  kept  in  moist  air  during  the  test.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  placing  them  on  a  rack  over  water  contained  in  a  pan  and  covered  by  a  damp 
cloth,  kept  from  contact  with  them  by  means  of  a  wire  screen;  or  they  may  be 
stored  in  a  moist  closet.  Care  shall  be  taken  to  keep  the  needle  clean,  as  the  col- 
lection  of  cement  on  the  sides  of  the  needle  retards  the  penetration,  while  cement 
on  the  point  may  increase  the  penetration.  The  time  of  setting  is  affected  not  only 
by  the  percentage  and  temperature  of  the  water  used  and  the  amount  of  kneading  the 
paste  receives,  but  by  the  temperature  and  himiidity  of  the  air,  and  its  determination 
is  therefore  only  approximate. 

49.  The  time  of  setting  shall  be  determined  by  the  Gillmore  needles.    The  Gillmore   Gillmora 
needles  should  preferably  be  mounted  as  shown  in  Fig.  15  (6).  Awaratua. 

50.  The  time  of  setting  shall  be  determined  as  follows:  A  pat  of  neat  cement  paste   Gillmore  Mathod 
about  3  in.  in  diameter  and  }  in.  in  thickness  with  a  fiat  top  (Fig.  15  (a)  ),  mixed  to 

a  normal  consistency,  shall  be  kept  in  moist  air,  at  a  temperature  maintained  as 
nearly  as  practicable  at  2i*'C.  (70®  F.).  The  cement  is  considered  to  bave  acquired 
its  initial  set  when  the  pat  will  bear,  without  appreciable  indentation,  the  Gillmore 
needle  -jtj-  in.  in  diameter,  loaded  to  weigh  J  Ib.  The  final  set  has  been  acquired 
when  the  pat  will  bear  without  appreciable  indentation,  the  Gillmore  needle  -j^j-  in. 
in  diameter,  loaded  to  weigh  i  Ib.  In  making  the  test,  the  needles  should  be  held 
in  a  vertical  position,  and  applied  lightly  to  the  surface  of  the  pat. 

For  practical  purposes  in  ordinary  construction  where  laboratory 
apparatus  is  unavailable,  the  setting  qualities  of  a  cement  or  mortar 
may  often  be  examined  by  making  up  pats  from  a  number  of  the  pack- 
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ages  and  trying  their  hardening  by  pressure  of  the  thumb.  When  the 
thumb  nail  fails  to  indent  the  surface  the  paste  or  mortar  may  be 
considered  to  have  reached  its  final  set. 


C 


Soundness  Pat  with  Top  Surface  Flattened. 
For  Determìning  Time  of  Setting. 

(a) 


FiG.  15. — GiUmore  Needles  and  Pat.     {See  p.  75.) 


XIV.  Tension  Tests 

Form  of       51-  The  form  of  test  piece  shown  in  Fig.  16  shali  be  used.    The  molds  shaU 
Te«t  Piece,  be  made  of  non-corroding  metal  and  have  sufficient  material  in  the  sides  to  prevent 
spreading  durìng  molding.    Gang  molds  when  used  shall  be  of  the  type  shown  in 
Fig.  17.    Molds  shall  be  wiped  with  an  oily  cloth  before  using. 

The  German  standard  briquette  is  sketched  on  page  96. 

Standard  Sand.       52.  The  sand  to  be  used  shall  be  naturai  sand  from  Ottawa,  Ili.,  screened  to  pass  a 
No.  20  sieve  and  retained  on  a  No.  30  sieve.    This  sand  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Ottawa  Silica  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Ottawa,  lU. 
53.  This  sand  having  passed  the  No.  20  sieve  shall  be  considered  standard  when  not 
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more  than  5  g.  pass  the  No.  30  sieve  after  one  minute  of  continuous  sievìng  of  a  500-g. 
sample. 

54.  The  sieves  shall  conform  to  the  foUowing  specifications: 

The  No.  20  sieve  shall  have  between  19.5  and  20.5  wires  per  whole  inch.of  the  warp 
wires  and  between  19  and  21  wires  per  whole  inch  of  the  shoot  wires.    The  diameter 


FiG.  16. — Details  for  Briquette.    {Su  p,  76.) 


of  the  wire  should  be  0.0165  i^-  a^<l  the  average  measured  diameter  shall  not  fall 
outside  the  limits  of  0.0160  and  0.0170  in. 

The  No.  30  sieve  shall  have  between  29.5  and  30.5  wires  per  whole  inch  of  the  warp 
wires  and  between  28.5  and  31.5  wires  per  whole  inch  of  the  shoot  wires.  The  diameter 
of  the  wire  should  be  o.oiio  in.  and  the  average  diameter  shall  not  be  outside 
the  limits  0.0105  to  0.0115  in. 

Photographs  of  the  grains  of  Ottawa  and  of  crushed  quartz  sand 
are  shown  on  page  136. 
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European  is  compared  with  U.  S.  standard  sand  on  p.  94. 

Holding.  55.  Immediately  after  mixing,  the  standard  mortar  shall  be  placed  in  the  moids, 
pressed  in  fìrmly  with  the  thumbs  and  smoothed  off  with  a  trowel  without  ramming. 
Additional  mortar  shall  be  heaped  above  the  mold  and  smoothed  off  with  a  trowel; 
the  trowel  shall  be  drawn  over  the  mold  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exert  a  moderate 
pressure  on  the  material.  The  mold  shall  then  be  tumed  over  and  the  operation  of 
heaping,  thumbing  and  smoothing  off  repeated. 

Testine.  56.  Tests  shall  be  made  with  any  standard  machine.  The  briquettes  shall  be 
broken  as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the  water.  The  hearing  surfaces  of  the 
clips  and  briquettes  shall  be  free  from  grains  of  sand  or  dirt.  The  briquettes  shall, 
be  carefuUy  centered  and  the  load  applied  continuously  at  the  rate  of  600  Ib.  per 
minute. 

57.  Testing  machines  should  be  frequently  calibrated  in  order  to  determine  their 
accuracy. 


FiG.  17. — Details  for  Gang  Molds  {See  p.  76.) 

Panlty       58.  Briquettes  that  are  manifestly  faulty,  or  which  give  strengths  differing  more 
Briquettes.    than  15  per  cent  from  the  average  value  of  ali  test  pieces  made  from  the  same 
sample  and  broken  at  the  same  period  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the 
tensile  strength. 

XV.  Storage  of  Test  Specimens 

Appsratas.  59-  A  moist  closet  shall  consist  of  a  soapstone,  slate  or  concrete  box,  or  a  wooden 
box  lined  with  metal,  the  interior  surface  being  covered  with  felt  or  broad  wicking 
kept  wet,  the  bottom  of  the  box  being  covered  with  water.  The  interior  of  the  closet 
should  be  provided  with  non-absorbent  shelves  on  which  to  place  the  test  pieces,  the 
shelves  being  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  withdrawn  readily. 
Metbods.  60.  Unless  otherwise  specified  ali  test  specimens,  inmiediately  after  molding, 
shall  be  placed  in  the  moist  closet  for  from  20  to  24  hours. 

61.  The  briquettes  shall  be  kept  in  molds  on  glass  plates  in  the  moist  closet  for  at 
least  20  hours.  After  24  hours  in  moist  air  the  briquettes  shall  be  iminersed  in  clean 
water  in  Storage  tanks  of  non-corroding  material. 

62.  The  air  and  water  shall  be  maintained  as  nearly  as  practicable  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  2i*'C.  (70°  F.). 


A  moist  closet  and  Storage  pans  designed  by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Hum- 
phrey  are  shown  in  Figs.  i8  and  19,  page  79. 
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FiG.  18— Moist  Closet     {See  p,  78) 
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FiG.  19. — ^Immersion  Tanks.     {See  p.  78) 


8o  A  TREATISE  ON  CONCRETE 

PROPOSED  TENTATIVE   SPECIFICATIONS  AND  METHODS  OF  TESTS 
FOR  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT  MORTAR* 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Comprenife       i.  (d)  A  test  piece  of  standard  mortar  composed  of  one  part  cement  and  three 
Strength.  parts  Standard  sand,  by  weight,  shall  give  compressive  strengths  equal  to  or  higher 
than  the  foUowìng: 


Age  at  Test, 
days. 

Storage  of  Test  Piecea. 

Compressive 

Strength, 
Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

7 

I  day  in  moist  air,  6  days  in  water 

1200 

28 

I  day  in  moist  air,  27  days  in  water 

2000 

(li)  Each  value  shall  be  the  average  of  the  results  of  tests  from  not  less  than  three 
test  pieces.  The  compressive  strength  of  standard  mortar  at  the  age  of  28  days 
shall  be  higher  than  the  strength  determined  at  the  age  of  7  days. 

Methods  of  Tests 

Mixing  standard       2.  The  requirements  goveming  the  preparation  of  standard  sand  mortars  for 

Mortar.    tension  test  pieces  shall  apply  to  compression  test  pieces. 

Form  of  3.  A  cylindrical  test  piece  2  in.  in  diameter  and  4  in:  in  length  is  reconmiended 
Toat  Piece,  f^^  ^g^  jjj  making  compression  tests  of  standard  mortars.  The  molds  shall  be  madc 
of  non-corrodmg  metal.  A  satisfactory  form  of  mold  is  shown  in  Fig.  20.  The 
ends  of  the  mold  shall  be  parallel.  The  tubing  used  in  the  molds  shall  be  of  suf- 
ficient  thickness  to  prevent  appredable  distortion.  The  molds  shall  be  oiled  before 
using.  During  the  moldìng  of  the  test  piece,  the  mold  shall  rest  on  a  clean,  ^^^^^ 
surface  (preferably  a  piece  of  piate  glass  which  is  allowed  to  remain  in  place  ùnbT 
the  mold  is  removed). 

Moiding.  4.  The  mortarf  shall  be  placed  in  the  mold  in  layers  about  i  in.  in  thickness 
each  layer  being  tamped  by  means  of  the  steel  tamper  shown  in  Fig.  21.  The 
weight  of  tamper  is  approxìmately  |  Ib.  In  finishing  the  test  piece,  the  mortar 
shall  be  heaped  above  the  mold  and  smoothed  off  with  a  trowel.  As  soon  as  the  test 
pieces  from  one  sample  are  molded,  the  top  of  each  test  piece  shall  be  covered 
with  a  piece  of  glass  which  is  brought  to  a  fìrm  hearing  on  the  fresh  mortar.  The 
cover  glasses  shall  remain  in  place  until  the  molds  are  removed. 

The  compression  test  pieces  shall  be  stored  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tension 
test  pieces. 

Testing.  5.  Tests  of  standard-mortar  cylinders  may  be  made  in  any  testing  machine 
which  is  adapted  to  meet  the  specified  requirements.  The  test  pieces  shall  be 
tested  as  soon  as  removed  from  the  water.  The  ends  of  the  test  cylinders  shall  be 
smooth,  piane  surfaces.    The  metal  hearing  plates  of  the  testing  machine  shall  be 

*  Accepted  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  as  tentative  specificationi,  June,  1016. 
t  If  sufficient  mortar  for  six  2  by  4  in.  cylinders  is  to  be  mixed  in  a  single  batch,  approxìmately  3000 
g.  of  material  will  be  required.    In  this  case  the  mixing  shall  be  continued  for  x\  minutes. 
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placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  ends  of  the  test  piece.  During  the  test  a  spherical 
beaiÌDg  block  shall  he  used  on  top  of  the  cylìnder.  In  order  to  secuie  a  imiform 
distrìbution  of  the  load  over  the  test  cylinder  the  spherical  hearing  block  must  be 
accurately  centered.  The  diameter  of  the  spherical  hearing  block  should  be  only  a 
little  greater  than  that  of  the  test  piece.  The  test  piece  shall  be  loaded  con- 
tinuously  to  failure.  The  moving  head  of  the  testing  machine  shall  tiavei  at  the 
late  of  not  less  than  0.05  or  more  than  0.10  in.  per  minute. 
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Note  ••  Farm  may  be  Mode  of  Seamfess 
Brass  Tubino  of  2à''0ufs/de 
Diameter,  No.  12  B  W.  6.,  wifh 
•-"ólof  alonq  one  Element 

FiG.  20. — ^Details  for  2  by  4-in. 
Cylinder  Fonn  (Set  p.  80.) 


FiG.  21. — Details  for  Steel 
Tamper  {See  p.  80.) 


Testing  machines  should  be  frequently  calibrated  in  order  to  determine  their 
accuracy. 

Cylinders  that  are  manifestly  faulty,  or  which  give  strengths  differing  more  than 
15  per  cent,  from  the  average  value  of  ali  test  pieces  tested  at  the  same  period 
and  made  from  the  same  sample,  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the  com- 
pressive strength. 
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FULL  8PE0IFI0ATI0NS  FOR  THE  PURGHASE  OF  NATURAL 

GEMENT 

1.  Packages.  Cement  shall  be  packed  in  strong  cloth  or  canvassacks.'|' 
Each  package  shall  have  printed  upon  it  the  brand  or  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer.  Packages  received  in  broken  or  damaged  condition  may 
be  rejected  or  accepted  as  fractional  packages. 

2.  Weight.  Three  bags  shall  constitute  a  barrel,  and  the  average  net 
weight  of  the  cement  contained  in  one  bag  shall  be  not  less  than  94  Ib.,  or 
282  Ib.  net  per  barrel.  A  cement  bag  may  be  assumed  to  weigh  one  pound. 
The  weights  of  the  separate  packages  shall  be  uniform. 

3.  ReqnirementB.*  Cement  failing  to  meet  the  seven-day  requirements 
may  be  held  awaiting  the  results  of  the  twenty-eight  day  tests  before  re- 
jection. 

4.  Testa.*  AU  tests  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  methods  pro- 
posed  by  the  Committee  on  tJniform  Tests  of  Cement  of  the  American 
Society  of  Ci  vii  Engineers,  presented  to  the  Society  January  21,  1903,  and 
amended  January  20,  1904,  with  ali  subsequent  amendments  thereto. 
(See  Chapter  VI,   p.  63.) 

5.  Sampling.  Samples  shall  be  taken  at  random  from  sound  packages, 
and  the  cement  from  each  package  shall  be  tested  separately. 

6.*  The  acceptance  or  rejection  shall  be  based  on  the  foUowing  require- 
ments: <- 

7.  Definition  of  Naturai  Oement.*  This  term  shall  be  applied  to  the 
finely  pulverized  product  resulting  from  the  calcination  of  an  argillaceous 
limestone  at  a  temperature  only  sufficient  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

8.  Fineness.*  It  shall  leave  by  weight  a  residue  of  not  more  than  10% 
on  the  No.  100,  and  30%  on  the  No.  200  sieve. 

9.  Time  of  Setting.*  It  shall  not  develop  initial  set  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  and  shall  not  develop  hard  set  in  less  than  thirty  minutes,  or  in 
more  than  three  hours. 

10.  Tensile  Strength.*  The  minimum  requirements  for  tensile 
strength  for  briquettes  one  square  inch  in  cross  section  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows,  and  the  cement  shall  show  no  retrogression  in  strength  within 
the  periods  specified: 

^aragrsphs  designateci  by  an  asterisk  are  quoted  from  tbr  Standard  Specifìcations  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

flf  the  cement  is  to  be  stored  in  a  damp  place  or  near  the  sea,  it  must  be  packed  in  well-ma<ie 
wooden  barrels  lined  with  paper. 
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Neat  CemetU. 
Age  Streneth 

24  hours  in  moist  air 75  Ib. 

7  days  (i  day  in  air,    6  days  in  water) 150  " 

a8days(i     "      "       27     "        "        )  250" 

One  Pari  Cementa  Three  Parts  Standard  Ottawa  Sand,  . 
Age  Strengtli 

7  days  (i  day  in  air,  6  days  in  water) 50  Ib. 

28days(i     "      "      27      "        "         )    125" 

II.  Oonstaney  of  Volume.*  Pats  of  neat  cement  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  one-half  inch  thick  at  the  center,  and  tapering  to  a  thin  edge, 
shall  be  kept  in  moist  air  for  a  perìod  of  24  hours. 

(a)  A  pat  is  then  kept  in  air  at  normal  temperature. 

(b)  Another  pat  is  kept  in  water  maintained  as  near  70**  Fahr.  as 

practicable. 
These  pats  are  observed  at  ìntervals  for  at  least  28  days,  and,  to  satisfac- 
torily  pass  the  tests,  shall  remain  firm  and  hard  and  show  no  signs  of 
distortion,  checking,  cracking,  or  disintegrating. 

APPARATUS  FOR  A  CEMENT  TESTINO  LABORATOBTf 

(The  apparatus  is  designed  for  one  experimenter.  Where  the  number 
of  pieces  is  not  stated,  their  number  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  cement 
to  be  tested.) 

*One  piece  piate  glass,  one  inch  thick,  24  by  24  inches  square; 
*Four  or  more  gangs  of  3  or  4  molds  each — ^A.  S.  C.  E.  standard  (see 

Fig.  17,  p.  78); 
*One  metric  counter  scale  recording  from  io  grams  to  i^  kilograms. 
*One  No.  200  sieve  (200  meshes  to  the  linear  inch),  about  8  inches  in 

diameter,  and  made  of  woven  brass  wire  cloth,  with  wires  0.0021 

inch.  diameter  (see  p.  68); 
*One  measuring  glass  graduated  to  250  cubie  centimeters; 
*One  8-inch  mason's  trowel; 
*One  4-inch  pointing  trowel  (see  Fig.  11,  p.  70); 
*One-half  dozen  pairs  rubber  gloves; 

*Pieces  of  thick  window  glass  4  inches  square  for  soundness  tests; 
*One  tensile  testing  machine  (see  Figs.  26  and  27,  pp.  97  and  98); 
*Air  thermometer; 
*Standard  sand; 

*Aii  asterisk  destgnates  the  apparatus  requìred  for  a  temporaty  laboratory  on  constniction  work 
fThis  list  has  been  criticised  and  approved  by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Humphrey. 
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iSvo  or  more  gangs  of  3  molds  each  for  2-inch  cubes;  or,  twelve  2  by  4 

inch  cylinders  (see  Fig.  20,  p.  81); 
lo-pound  tin  cans  with  tight  covers  for  holding  samples; 
One  special  scale  for  weighing  cement  in  ascertaining  fineness  (see  Fig. 

IO,  p.  69)  ; 
One  pan  of  same  diameter  as  the  sieves  and  5  centimeters  (1.97  in.)  deep, 

with  cover,  for  holding  sieve  when  shaking  it; 
One  measuring  glass  graduated  to  100  cubie  centimeters; 
One  cement  sampler  24  inches  long  (see  Fig.  8,  p.  64); 
One  minute  sand  glass; 
One  moist  closet  (see  Fig.  18,  p.  79); 
Galvanized  iron  waste  cans; 

Apparatus  for  steaming  and  boiling  specimens  (see  Fig.  13,  p.  73); 
Tanks  for  immersing  specimens  (see  Fig.  19,  p.  79)  ; 
Vicat  needle  apparatus  (see  Fig.  12,  p.  72); 
One  compression  testing  machine  (adapted  also  to  transverse  tests), 

capacity  at  least  50  eoo  pound  (see  Figs.  94  and  95,  pp.  340  and 

341); 
Chemical  thermometer; 

Specific  gravity  apparatus  (see  Fig.  9,  p.  67); 

Microscope  with  i^  inch  objective; 

Set  of  sieves,  about  8-inch  diameter,  for  analyzing  sands,  sizes  0.25  inch 
diameter  holes,  No.  7,  12,  20,  30,  50,  90  (the  number  corresponds 
to  the  number  of  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  see  p.  118); 

Mechanical  shaker  for  siftìng  sand  (see  Fig.  54,  p.  186). 

SPECIFIC  GBAVITT  OF  CEMENTS 

The  specific  gravity  test,  by  determining  whether  a  cement  is  thor- 
oughly  burned,  supplements  the  chemical  analysis,  since  the  latter  does 
not  indicate  the  degree  of  calcinatìon.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  true 
Portland  cement  ranges  from  3.05  to  3.15.  The  adulteratìon  of  Portland 
cement  lowers  its  specific  gravity,  because  the  substances  used, — ^pow- 
dered  sand,  limestone,  trass  or  slag, — are  lighter  than  particles  of  pure 
cement.  The  test  wiU  not  delect  a  small  adulteration  nor  adulteratìon 
with  a  material  of  high  specific  gravity. 

Naturai  cement  usually  has  a  specific  gravity  above  2.75,  ranging  from 
this  sometimes  as  high  as  3.1,*  thus  overlapping  the  interior  limit  given 

♦Testa  o£  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  igoi,  p.  476. 
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for  Portland  cement.    Puzzolan  cement  usually  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  2.7  to  2.9. 

The  specific  gravity  of  cement  is  lowered  by  exposure,  because  of  the 
absorption  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  hence  the  necessity  of  drying  it 
at  100°  Cent.  (212®  Fahr.)  or  igniting  at  low  red  heat  (see  p.  64)  before 
determining.  Even  this  temperature  may  not  always  be  sufl5cient  to 
restore  old  cements  to  their  originai  condition.* 

Jackson  Specific  Gravity  Apparatus.  Mr.  Daniel  D.  Jackson  has 
devised  an  apparatus  that  gives  satisfactory  results  for  cement  or  fine 
aggregate.  The  graduations  are  made  to  read  directly  in  terms  of 
specific  gravity  and  temperature  variations  are  corrected  by  a  table 
instead  of  attempting  to  prevent  such  variations.  The  glass  tube  is 
made  of  much  smaller  bore  than  in  the  Le  Chatelier  apparatus  so  that 
more  accurate  readings  may  be  made. 

The  method  of  finding  the  specific  gravity  which  appHes  to  cement 
or  fine  aggregate,  is  specified  by  Mr.  Jackson  as  followsif 

1.  Weigh  out  accurately  to  the  tenths'  place  of  decimals  50  grams  of 
the  dry  sample  of  cement. 

2.  Fili  the  bulb  and  burette  with  kerosene,  leaving  just  space  enough 
to  take  the  temperature  by  introducing  a  thermometer  through  the 
neck.  Remove  thè  thermometer  and  add  sufficient  kerosene  to  fili 
exactly  to  the  mark  on  the  neck,  drawing  off  any  excess  by  means  of  the 
burette. 

3.  Run  into  the  unstoppered  Ehrlenmeyer  flask  about  one-half  of 
the  kerosene  in  the  bulb.  Then  pour  in  slowly  the  50  grams  of  cement 
and  revolve  to  remove  air  bubbles.  Run  in  more  kerosene  until  any 
adhering  cement  is  carefully  washed  from  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  the 
kerosene  is  just  below  the  ground  glass. 

4.  Place  the  hollow  ground-glass  stoppér  in  position,  and  turn  it  to 
fit  tightly.  Run  in  kerosene  exactly  to  the  200  cubie  centimeter  gradu- 
ation  on  the  neck,  making  sure  that  no  air  bubbles  remain  in  the  flask. 

5.  Read  the  specific  gravity  from  the  graduation  on  the  burette  and 
then  the  temperature  of  the  oil  in  the  flask,  noting  the  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  oil  in  the  bulb  before  the  determination  and  the 
temperature  of  the  oil  in  the  flask  after  the  determination. 

6.  Make  a  temperature  correction  to  the  reading  of  the  specific  grav- 
ity by  the  use  of  the  accompanying  tables. 

*See  experimenU  in  Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  zgoz,  p.  476,  and  Dr.  H.  Kupfender  in  Thonindus- 
Iriezeilungt  tranalated  ia  Cementa  March,  1903.  p.  33. 

t  Daniel  T).  Jackson  in  Engineering  Record,  July  16,  1904,  p.  83. 
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Temperature  Correction  jor  Jackson  Specific  Gravity  Flask.    {See  p.  85.) 

Read  temperature  of  oil  in  bulb  before  determination  and  of  oil  in  flask  after 
determination.  Add  correction  if  temperature  of  oil  increases,  and  subtract  it  if  it 
decreases. 


Change  in 

Uncorrected  Readlng. 

Temperature 
Centigrade. 

3.50 

to 

a. 60 

3.60 

to 

a. 70 

3.70 

to 

3.80 

3.80 

to 

3.QO 

3.90 

to 

3.00 

3.00 
to 

3.10 

3.10 

to 

3.ao 

3.30 

to 

3 -30 

330 
to 

340 

1.40 

to 

3-So 

dcg. 

0.2 

0.00 

O.OI 

O.OI 

O.OI 

O.OI 

O.OI 

O.OI 

O.OI 

O.OI 

O.OI 

0.4 

0.01 

o.oi 

O.OI 

O.OI 

O.OI 

O.OI 

O.OI 

O.OI 

0.02 

0.02 

0.6 

O.OI 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.8 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

I.O 

0.02 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

1.2 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.05 

0.05 

1.4 

0.03 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.06 

0.06 

1.6 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.06 

0.06 

0.07 

1.8 

0.04 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

o.oó 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.07 

0.07 

2.0 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.07 

0.07 

0.08 

O.oS 

2.2 

0.05 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.07 

0.07 

0.08 

0.08 

0.09 

0.09 

2.4 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.07 

0.07 

0.08 

0.08 

0.09 

O.IO 

O.IO 

2.6 

0.06 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

0.08 

0.08 

0.09 

0.09 

O.IO 

O.II 

2.8 

0.07 

0.07 

0.08 

o.oS 

0.09 

0.09 

O.IO 

O.IO 

O.II 

0.12 

30 

0.07 

0.08 

0.08 

0.09 

0.09 

O.IO 

O.IO 

O.II 

0.12 

0.12 

3.2 

0.07 

0.08 

0.09 

0.09 

O.IO 

O.IO 

O.II 

0.12 

013 

0.13 

3-4 

0.08 

0.09 

0.09 

O.IO 

O.IO 

O.II 

0.12 

0.12 

0.13 

0.14 

3.6 

0.08 

0.09 

O.IO 

O.IO 

O.II 

0.12 

0.12 

0.13 

0.14 

o.iS 

3.8 

0.09 

O.IO 

O.IO 

O.II 

0.12 

0.12 

013 

0.14 

0.15 

0.16 

4.0 

0.09 

O.IO 

O.II 

0.12 

0.12 

0.13 

0.14 

0.14 

0.16 

0.17 

4.2 

O.IO 

O.II 

O.II 

0.12 

0.13 

0.14 

0.14 

o.iS 

0.17 

0.17 

4.4 

O.IO 

O.II 

0.12 

0.13 

0.13 

0.14 

0.15 

0.16 

0.17 

0.18 

4.6 

O.II 

0.  12 

0.12 

0.13 

0.14 

o-iS 

0.16 

0.17 

0.18 

0.19 

4.8 

O.M 

0.12 

0.13 

0.14 

0.15 

0.16 

0.16 

0.17 

0.19 

0.20 

S-o 

0.12 

0.13 

0.14 

0.14 

o.iS 

0.16 

0.17 

0.18 

0.20 

0.21 

A  neat  little  device  for  dropping  fine  material  into  a  specific  gravity 
apparatus  so  as  to  prevent  the  entraining  of  air  has  been  devised  by  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Wiggin.  A  thin  wooden  board  with  a  circular  hole  in  it  is 
placed  above  the  apparatus  and  a  paper  funnel  fitted  into  the  hole  and 
filled  with  dry  cement.  An  electro-magnet,  such  as  is  used  with  an 
ordinary  electric  door-bell,  is  connected  with  its  Storage  battery  and  ar- 
ranged  so  that  the  clapper,  instead  of  strìking  a  beli,  strìkes  a  metal 
piate  attached  to  the  corner  of  the  board.  The  Constant  tapping  jars 
the  funnel  so  that  the  grains  fall  slowly  into  the  apparatus  without  re- 
quiring  the  attention  of  the  operator. 
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ADVAKTAGE8  OF  FINE  GRIKDING 

The  effects  of  fìneness  of  grinding  upon  cements  are  to  make  them,— > 

Stronger  when  tested  with  sand; 

Weaker  when  tested  neat; 

Quicker  setting; 

Capable  of  producing  a  larger  volume  of  paste; 

Less  affected  by  free  lime. 

Fineness  is  expressed  by  the  percentage  of  the  total  weight  of  the 

cement  retained  on  each  sieve.* 

A  recognition  of  the  value  of  extreme  fineness  has  led  to  the  adoption 

of  higher  standards  than  formerly,  and  manufacturers  have  accordingly 

improved  the  quality  of  their  product  in  this  respect. 

Strenirth  Affected  by  Fineness.    With  the  same  proportions  of  sand, 

higher  tensile  and  compressive  strength  is  obtained  from  finely  ground 

than  coarsely  ground  cements.     Conversely,  a  larger  porportion  of  sand 

can  be  used  with  fine  ground  than  with  coarse  ground  cement,  with  the 

same  resulting  strength. 

The  chief  cementing  value  of  a  cement  lies  in  the  grains  which  are 

fine  enough  to  pass  a  sieve  having  200  meshes  per  linear  inch.    Phot- 

ographs  of  thin  sections  of  sand  briquets  several  years  old  made  by 

Mr.  E.  W.  Lazell  show  very  clearly  the  coarser  grains  of  cement  which 

have  never  been  penetrated  and  chemically  changed  by  the  water. 
Tested  neat,  a  coarse  cement  may  give  higher  strength  than  the  same 

cement  after  regrinding.     This  is  chiefly  due,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors, 

to  the  fact  that  the  fine  cement  requires  more  water  in  gaging  to  produce 

the  same  consistency  of  paste,  so  that  the  same  weight  of  cement  produces 

a  larger  volume  of  paste,  which  therefore  has  less  densi ty  and  consequently 

lower  strength.     When  sand  is  added,  on  the  other  hand,  less  influence  is 

exerted  by  the  water,  because  in  any  case  a  smaller  volume  of  it  is  required 

in  proportion  to  the  dry  materials,  and  besides  this  the  very  fine  grains, 

jvhich  also  have  higher  cementing  qualities,  fit  more  readily  into  the  voids 

in  the  sand.     The  relation  of  the  density  of  a  mortar  to  its  strength  is  dis- 

cussed  in  Chapter  IX,  page  143. 

The  eflFect  of  the  fineness  of  cement  upon  its  strength  was  brought 

to  general  notice  by  Mr.  John  Grantf  in  1880,  who  quotes  experiments 

made  in  Germany  by  Dykerhoff.     In  1883  Mr.  I.  J.  MannJ  illustrated 

*  Sùses  of  Americaa  va.  European  sieves  are  given  in  Concrete  PUùn  and  Reinforced,  snd  edition, 
pp.  84  and  85. 

t  Proceedings,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Voi.  LXII,  p.  149. 
X  Proceedings,  Inadtution  of  Civil  Engmeen,  Voi.  LXXI,  p.  354. 
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the  small  cementing  value  of  the  coarse  particles  by  substituting  for 
them  grains  of  sand  of  the  same  size,  with  but  little  reduction  in  the 
resulting  strength. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Butler*  in  England  made  extended  tests  to  detennine  the 
value  of  coarse  particles  in  cement  and  the  effect  of  regrinding.  The 
cement  was  reground  and  sand  of  the  same  size  as  the  coarse  particles 
in  the  originai  was  substituted  for  them,  producing  a  cement  nearly  as 
strong  as  the  cement  before  regrinding. 

The  fine  grinding  of  commercial  cements  has  been  one  of  the  causes, 
by  the  acceleration  of  the  setting,  for  the  necessity  of  adding  gypsum  or 
plaster  during  manufacture. 

Separatine  Material  Passing  No.  200  Mesh  Sieve.  The  high  cement- 
ing value  of  the  grains  of  cement  passing  a  No.  200  sieve  necessitates, 
for  elaborate  tests,  stili  finer  apparatus.  The  coarsest  particles  passing 
a  No.  200  sieve  are  approximately  0.004  inch  in  diameter.  A  device 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Standardsf  separates  this  material  into  four 
parts,  the  limiting  sizes  being  0.004  inch,  0.003  inch,  0.002  inch,  and 
o.ooi  inch.  Beginning  with  the  smallest  particles  the  successive  sizes 
to  be  separated  are  carried  off  one  after  the  other  through  small  open- 
ings  in  the  analyzing  chamber  by  means  of  a  steady  stream  of  air  under 
a  low  pressure.  The  residue  is  weighed  after  each  separation  and  in 
this  way  the  proportion  of  each  size  is  determined. 

QUANTITT  OF  WATER  FOR  NEAT  PASTE  AND  MORTAR 

The  quanti ty  of  water  used  in  gaging  affects  the  results  of  tests,  es- 
pecially  in  the  determination  of  the  time  of  settang  and  of  the  strength. 
(See  p.  165.)  Different  cements  even  of  the  same  class  require  different 
proportions  of  water  to  produce  the  same  consistency,  chiefiy  because 
of  diff ering  degrees  of  fineness,  the  cement  containing  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  fine  particles  requiring  the  largest  percentage  of  water  by  weight. 

For  chemical  combinations  alone  about  8  per  cent,  of  water  to  the 

■ 

weight  of  the  cement  is  customarilly  assumed  to  be  required,  but  in 
practice  the  percentage  must  be  much  greater. 

Percentage  of  Water  for  Mortar  of  Normal  Consistency.  The  table 
of  percentage  of  water  for  standard  mortar  quoted  on  page  71  from 
the  report  of  the  American  ConMnittee  is  based  on  Mr.  Feret's  formulat 

•  Proceedings,  Institution  of  Civil  EngineexB,  Voi.  CXXXII,  p.  343,  and  Butler's  Portland  Cement, 
»899,  p.  169. 

t  An  Air  Analyzer  for  Determining  the  Fineness  of  Cement,  by  J.  C.  Pearaon  and  W.  H.  SUgh,  Tech- 
nologic  Papera  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  No.  48, 1915. 

X  Commisaion  des  Méthodes  d'Essai  des  Matériaux,  1895,  Voi.  IV,  p.  103. 
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evolved  from  an  ìnteresting  series  of  experiments.*  He  found  that 
it  was  impracticable  to  determine  with  the  Vicat  needle  the  proper 
consistency  of  a  mortar  of  cement  and  sand,  and  therefore  based  his 
determination  upon  the  average  judgment  of  several  operators,  plotting 
the  consistencies  designated  by  them  upon  cross-section  paper. 

The  formula  as  used  by  the  American  Committee,  expressing  the 
values  for  convenience  in  percentages  instead  of  in  grams,  isf 

5+1         ^ 
Where 

W  =  percentage  of  water  for  mortar  in  terms  of  weight  of  the  mixture  of 

dry  materials; 

P  =  percentage  of  water  required  for  neat  cement  of  normal  consistency; 

S  =  parts  of  sand  by  weight  to  one  part  cement. 

The  following  table  gives  percentages  of  water  for  different  proportions- 
of  mortar.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  percentages  are  for 
standard  sand  only,  the  percentages  required  for  naturai  sand  varying 
with  the  coarseness  of  its  grain. 

Percentage  of  Water  for  Cement  Mortars  of  Normal  Consistency. 


n 

Percentage  of  Water  to  Cement  Plus 
Standard  Ottawa  Sand. 

Percentage  of  Water  to  Coment  Plus 
Standard  Ottawa  Sand. 

&i 

Percentaffe 
water  tor 
cement. 

5t| 

ili 

Pioportions  cement  to  sand  by  v. 

cight. 

Proportbns  cement  to  sand  by  weight. 

S  ^8 

A4 

1:1 

1:2 

1:3 

1:4 

1:5 

1:1 

1:2 

1:3 

1:4 

1:5 

18 

12. 5 

lO-S 

95 

8.9 

8-5 

27. 

^S'S 

12.5 

II. 0 

lO.I 

95 

19 

12.8 

10.7 

9-7 

«       9.0 

8.6 

28 

15.8 

12.7 

II. 2 

10.2 

9.6 

20 

13-2 

10.9 

9.8 

.  9-^ 

8.7 

29 

16.2 

130 

"■3 

10.4 

9-7 

21 

135 

II. 2 

lO.O 

9-3 

8.8 

30 

16.5 

13.2 

II-5 

IO-5 

9.8 

22 

13-8 

II. 4 

10.2 

9.4 

8.9 

31 

16.8 

13-4 

II. 7 

10.6 

9.9 

23 

14.2 

II. 6 

10.3 

9.6 

9.0 

32 

17.2 

13.6 

II. 8 

10.8 

lO.O 

24 

14. 5 

II. 8 

IO. 5 

9-7 

9.1 

ZZ 

17.5 

13-8 

12.0 

10.9 

lO.I 

25 

14-8 

12. 1 

10.7 

9.3 

9-3 

34 

17.8 

14.1 

12.2 

II. 0 

10.2 

26 

15.2 

12.3 

10.8 

lO.O 

9-4 

35 

18.2 

143 

12.3 

II. 2 

10.4 

French  Consistency  of  Neat  Paste.  The  Vicat  needle  (see  p.  72)  has 
been  adopted  in  England  and  France  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
In  France  a  sof  ter  consistency  is  adopted  requiring  a  penetration  of  34 
millimeters  instead  of  io  millimeters. 

*Methods  of  Mr.  Feret's  investigations  are  described  and  ilhistrated  in  an  article  by  the  authors 
on  *'Qiiantity  of  Water  to  Use  in  Gaging  Mortars"  in  Cement  and  Engineering  News  (Chicago),  November, 

I0O3- 

t  Mr.  Feret  gives  for  the  last  term  in  the  formula  6.0  for  morta»  of  plastic  con&i«it«ncr  and  4.5  for 

rnortan  of  dry  oonaàstency. 
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TESTS  OF  BETTINO 

The  methods  employed  in  mixing  and  depositing  the  mortar  or  concrete 

and  the  character  of  the  construction  form  a  guide  to  the  necessary  re- 

quirements  for  the  time  of  setting  of  the  cement. 

The  setting  of  cement  is  due  to  chemical  reaction,  as  described  by  Mr. 

Spencer  B.  Newberry  on  page  49.    The  process  is  a  graduai  one,  but 

may  be  arbitrarily  divided  into  three  periods: 

Initìal  set. 

Final  set. 

Hardening. 

The  dividing  line  between  these  periods  is  arbitrary,  but  the  division  is 

based  upon  the  fact  that  after  water  is  added  the  paste  remains  plastic  for 

a  certain  period,  and  then  commences  to  "stiffen"  or  crystallize.     This  is 

called  the  time  of  initial  set.    The  setting  process  continues  rapidly,  and 

when  a  point  is  reached  that  the  paste  will  withstand  a  certain  pressure, 

arbitrarily  fixed  in  practice,  it  is  said  to  have  reached  its  final  set.     l'he 
process  of  hardening  now  continues  more  slowly,  and  proceeds  with  in- 

creasing  slowness  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  cement  construction  must  bear  in  mind  that  a 

cement  which  has  reached  its  final  "set"  is  not  hard  nor  is  it  capable  of 

hearing  a  load.    Naturai  cement,  for  example,  usually  reaches  its  initial 

and  its  final  set  much  earlier  than  Portland  cement,  but  it  hardens  more 

slowly,  and  Naturai  cement  masonry  will  not  bear  loading  nearly  so 

quickly  as  Portland  cement  masonry. 

EUROPEAN  METHODS  FOR  DETERBONING  SET 

The  French  and  German  requirements  are  similar  to  the  American 
Vicat  needle  (p.  75)  except  that  in  them  the  commencement  of  the  set 
is  taken  as  the  time  whgn  the  needle  can  no  longer  penetrate  entirely 
to  the  bottom  of  the  box  instead  of  limiting  it  to  a  penetration  to  a 
depth  of  5  millimeters  above  the  bottom  surface. 

For  sand  mortars  the  French  Commission  designate  the  final  set  as  the 
moment  when  the  surf aceof  the  mortar  can  support  pressure  of  the  thumb 
without  indentation.  As  an  alternate  method,  they  use  the  Vicat  ap- 
paratus  with  a  needle  one  centimeter  (0.39  in.)  in  diameter  and  weighing 
5  kilograms  (11.02  Ib.).  The  preliminary  reports  of  Mr.  R.  Feret  and 
Mr.  P.  Alexander  in  Commission  des  Méthodes  d'Essai  des  Matériaux 
de  Construction,  1895,  Voi.  IV,  pp.  in  and  139,  describe  experiments 
with  diflferent  apparatus. 
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EtJROPEAN  Setting  Requirements 


Country. 


Germany. 


Switzerland. 


Austria. 


Denmark. 


England. 


France. 


Italy. 


Russia. 


Time  of  Initial  Set. 


I  hr. 

None  required 

Quick — IO  min. 
Medium — 30  min. 

I  hr. 

Quick — 2  to  IO  min. 
Medium — 10  to  20  min. 
Slow — 20  min. 

20  min. 

I  hr. 

20  min. 


Time  of  Final  Set. 


Not  required 
Quick — Max. 

30  m. 
Slow — ^Min.  3 
hr. 

None  required 
None  required. 
/  Min.  2  hr. 
\  Max.  15  hr. 


i 


Min.  2  hr. 
Max.  12  hr. 


/  Min.  2  hr. 

Max.  12  hr. 

Min.  5  hr. 

Max.  12  hr. 

Min.  I  hr. 
\  Max.  12  hr. 


Method. 


Vicat 
Vicat 

Vicat 
Vicat 

Vicat 

Vicat 
Vicat 
Vicat 


Comparìson  of  Vicat  and  Glllmore  Needles.  The  Gillmore  needles 
were  first  used  by  General  Totten  in  1830.* 

By  these  needles  the  initial  set  of  neat  cement  is  the  time  at  which  a 
wire  one-twelfth-inch  diameter,  loaded  to  a  i  pound,  is  just  supported 
by  the  mass  without  appreciable  indentation.  The  final  set  is  taken 
as  the  time  when  a  wire  one-twenty-fonrth-inch  diameter,  loaded  to 
weigh  one  pound,  is  supported  without  appreciable  indentation. 

The  diagram  in  Fig.  22,  page  92,  from  experiments  made  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenalf  upon  various  cements  (designated  by  letters)  shows 
the  difference  in  the  nominai  time  of  setting  when  measured  by  the 
Gillmore  needle  and  the  Vicat  needle,  employing  with  the  latter  the 
German  method.  (See  above.)  The  diagram  also  shows  the  variation 
in  time  of  set  of  Portland  cement  occasioned  by  varying  the  proportion 
of  water,  and  the  effect  of  leaving  out  the  usuai  "restrainer"  of  plaster 
of  Paris  or  gypsum. 

The  Rate  of  Setting.  The  rate  of  setting  of  cement,  that  is,  the  process 
of  hardening,  has  been  studied  by  the  French  Commissioni  in  France 
and  by  Prof.  Edgar  B.  Kay  in  the  United  States.    The  diagram  Fig. 

*  GiUmoce's  Treatise  on  Limes,  Hydraulk  Cements  and  McHtars,  p.  80. 

t  Testa  of  metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  492 

t  Commission  des  Méthodes  d'Essai  des  Matériaux  de  Coostruction,  1895,  VoL  IV,  p.  iix. 
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24,  page  95,  shows  curves  of  setting  made  wìth  a  machine  of  Pnrf.  Kay's 
design  and  the  corresponding  tensile  strength  of  brìquettes  of  the  same 
cement.  Prof.  Kay  calls  attention  to  the  positive  change  from  the 
plastic  to  the  granular  or  oystalline  stnicture  which  in  the  cement  shown 
occurred  between  the  periods  of  35  and  40  minutes.  The  elongation 
of  the  brìquette  when  being  broken  gnuiually  changed  from  f  inch  at 
the  5-mìnutes  period  to  0.15  inch  at  40  minutes,  while  at  200  minutes, 
or  <Hie  hour  before  the  initial  set  was  oHnpIeted,  the  elongation  was  net 
measurable. 
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FiG.  32. — ^Time  of  Setting  «f  Typical  Cements. — and  comparìson  of  Vicat  and  Gili< 
more's  Needles.     (Tests  of  Metab,  U.  S.  A.,  1901.)     {See  p.  91.) 


Flash  Set.  One  of  the  most  dangeroiis  ctaaracteristics  of  cement  is  a 
set  80  qnick  that  the  concrete  made  from  it  hardens  before  it  can  be 
jdaced  and  lammed. 

When  tested  in  the  laboratory  the  cement  may  take  both  initial  and 
final  set  within  five  or  ten  minutes  of  molding,  or  even  during  the 
process  of  molding,  so  that  it  may  not  be  distinguishéd  by  the  operator. 
Frequently,  the  sample  changes  to  slow  set  during  transportation  and 
may  show  normal  set  in  the  laboratory  even  although  it  "flashes"  on 
the  work.    On  the  other  band,  a  sample  exposed  to  the  beat  of  the  sud 
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or  kept  in  a  warm  laboratory  may  change  from  a  normal  to  a  flash  set. 
This  very  quick  set  appears  to  be  caused  frequently  by  rise  in  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  during  transportation  or  Storage.  Concrete  which  hardens 
before  it  reaches  its  place  and  is  not  regaged  with  water  may  never 
attain  appreciable  strength.  Thorough  and  continued  soaking  with 
water  is  the  best  treatment. 

TEST  OF  RISE  IK  TEMPE&ÀTUBE  WHILE  SETTINO 

The  determination  of  the  rise  in  temperature  which  takes  place  in  a 
cement  while  setting  has  often  been  suggested  as  an  indication  of  its  quality, 
but  the  increase  in  temperature  is  due  to  so  many  causes  that  it  is  of 
slight  value  as  a  test  of  the  cement. 

Mr.  Le  Commandant  Ribaucoiu:*  foimd  that  the  temperature  com- 
menced  to  rise  at  the  commencement  of  the  setting,  and  the  rise  was 
generally  higher  with  quick-setting  cements. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Howard  at  the  Watertown  Arsenalf  discovered  that  the 


¥ìg,  23.— Rise  in  Temperature  in  12-inch  Cubes  of  Cement  and  Mortar. 
(Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1901.)    {See  p.   93.) 


temperature  was  largely  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  specimen,  small 
cubes  showing  very  slight  increase.  He  therefore  made  a  series  of  tests 
upon  12-inch  cubes  to  determiìie  the  temperature  acquired  by  different 

•  Conunisaion  des  Méthodes  d'Essai  des  Matériaoz  de  Construction,  1895,  Voi.  IV,  p.  133. 
t  Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  493. 
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brands  of  cement  and  mortars  during  setting,  and  plotted  his  volumes  in 
a  series  of  curves.  The  curves  for  a  first-class  brand  of  American  Port- 
land cement  with  and  without  sand,  and  for  a  typical  Naturai  (Rosen- 
dale)  cement,  are  shown  in  Fig.  23. 

Mr.  Howard  found  that  while  first-class  American  brands  of  neat 
Portland  cement  often  reached  a  maximum  temperature  of  100*^  Cent. 
(212*^  Fahr.);  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  various  brands  of  Ameri- 
can Naturai  cement  was  generally  from  35°  to  40°  Cent.  (95^  to  104® 
Fahr.),  and  was  reached  at  a  shorter  time  than  the  Portland  cements. 
The  rise  in  temperature  of  the  German  brands  of  Portland  cements  was 
in  general  less  than  that  of  the  American  Portlands. 

The  rise  in  temperature  in  Portland  cement  concrete  is  less  than  in 
neat  Portland  cement,  but  in  the  interior  of  a  large  mass  like  a  dam 
may  reach  nearly  100°  Fahrenheit. 

AMERIOAN  AHD  EUROPEAN  STANDARD  SAND8  OOBIPAEED 

The  character  of  the  sand  has  so  great  an  effect  upon  the  strength  of  a 
mortar  that  for  comparing  different  brands  of  cement  or  specifying  re- 
quirements  of  strength  a  sand  of  standard  size  and  quality  is  essential. 

The  U.  5.  Standard  Sand  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  as  specified  on  page  76,  is  a  naturai  sand 
from  Ottawa,  111.,  screened  to  pass  a  sieve  having  20  meshes  per  linear  inch, 
and  retained  on  a  sieve  having  30  meshes  per  linear  inch. 

The  English  Standard  Sand  is  obtained  from  a  pit  at  Leighton  Buzzard,* 
and  the  screens  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  German  Standard  Sand  is  a  naturai  quartz  retained  between  sieves 
having  respectively  20  and  28  meshes  per  linear  inch. 

The  French  Standard  Sand,  sl  naturai  sand  from  Leucate,  France,  is 
simple  or  compound.  Simple  standard  sand  must  pass  a  screen  having 
holes  1.5  millimeters  (0.059  in.)  in  diameter,  and  be  retained  on  a  screen 
having  holes  one  millimeter  (0.039  in.)  in  diameter.  Compound  stand- 
ard sand  is  made  by  forming  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  the  following: 

(i)  Grains  passing  holes  of  2  mm.  (0.079  ì^^-)  ^^^  retained  by  1.5 
mm.  (0.059  ì^-)- 

(2)  Grains  passing  holes  of  1.5  mm.  (0.059  in.)  and  retained  by  i  mm. 
(0.039  in.) 

(3)  Grains  passing  holes  of  i  mm.  (0.039  in.)  and  retained  by  0.5 
mm.  (0.020  in. 

*  Butler's  Portland  Cement,  1899,  p.  200. 
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THE  FORM  OF  BBIQUETTE  FOB 
TENSILE  TESTS 


Mr.  John  Grant  in  187 1*  pre- 
sented  results  of  a  serìes  of  experì- 
ments  with  different  forms  of 
briquettes  and  sizes  of  section.  Ten 
years  laterf  he  adopted  the  form 
^3  now  used  in  England  which  is  sub- 
stantially  the  same  as  that  recom- 
mended  by  the  American  Society  of 
Ci  vii  Engineers  in  1884,  and,  with 
a  very  slight  alteration,  in  1903. 
(See  Fig.  16,  p.  77.) 

Jhe  Gtoinan  Standard  Briqaette, 
ako  adopted  by  the  French  Com- 
FiG.  25.  The  German  Standard  Briquette  mission  in  1893,  is  shown  in  Fig.  25. 
fdìmensions  are  in  millimeters) .        The  section  is  5  square  centimeters 
{See  p.  96.)  (0^8  sq.  in.).     Results  with    this 

form  of  briquette  are  lower  per  unit  of  area  than  those  of  the  American 
pattern.  Prof.  Jerome  SonderickeJ  in  studying  the  quality  of  strength 
and  uniformity  of  breaking  of  diiGFerent  forms,  found  that  a  groove  in 
the  sides  of  the  specimen  lowered  the  unit  strength  about  13%. 

M.  Feret§  found  that  briquettes  of  5  sq.  cm.  section  gave  46%  higher 
strength  per  unit  of  area  than  briquettes  of  16  sq.  cm.,  and  attributed 
this  difference  to  lack  of  homogeneity  throughout  the  section. 

« 

MACHINES  FOR  TESTINO  TENSILE  STRENGTH 

A  testing  machine  should  be  so  designed  that  the  strain  can  be  applied 
to  the  briquette  at  a  definite  rate  without  irregularity  or  jar.  The  clips 
should  be  suspended  from  pivoted  bearings  to  avoid  friction,  and  should 
be  stifF,  so  that  they  will  not  spread.  The  contact  surfaces  should  hold 
the  briquette  firmly  without  crushing  it. 

The  briquette  must  be  carefully  adjusted  in  the  clips  since  a  very  small 
eccentrici ty  reduces  the  tensile  strength  appreciably. 

Rate  of  Applyin^  Strain.  The  selection  of  the  standard  rate  of  600 
Ib.  per  minute  by  the  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers (see  p.  78)  is  based  on  an  extensive  series  of  tests  from  which  it 

*  Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Voi.  XXXII,  p.  282. 
t  Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Voi.  LXII,  p.  137. 
X  Journal  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  Janoary,  1899,  p.  i. 
I  See  p.  X46. 
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was  found  that  the  breaking  load  increases  wìth  the  spwed  up  to  a  rate 
of  at  least  800  Ib.  per  min.,  but  that  between  the  rates  of  400  and  600 
Ib.  the  variation  is  slight.  Experiments  of  L.  C.  Sabin*  tend  to  confimi 
this  condusion. 


Fic.  26. — Shot  Testing  Machine.    {Set  />  97.) 

TenaQe  Teating  Machines.  The  shot  machine,  originally  designed  by 
Dr.  Micbaelis,  is  in  general  use  for  testing  cement  and  mortar  in  tension. 
.\merìcan  patteras  are  shown  in  Figs.  26  and  27.  The  load  is  applied 
by  the  discharging  of  a  stream  of  shot  whose  9ow  is  automatically  shut 
off  when  the  break  occurs.  The  breaking  load  is  determined  from  the 
weight  of  the  shot. 

Simple  or  compound  lever  machines  which  apply  their  load  by  a 
sUding  weight  operated  by  hand  or  by  power  were  formerly  used. 
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Fio,  a?-— Shot  Testing  Machine.     {Set  p.  97.) 

TENSILE  TE3TS  OF  NEAT  CEHENT  AND  MOBTAB 

Tensile  lests  are  useful  only  to  determine  (in  connection  with  other 
tests>  whelher  the  ingredients  of  a  ceroent  and  the  process  of  manu- 
facture  are  such  that  the  cement  will  give  a  satisfactory  strength  and 
growth  in  strength  when  usod  in  concrete.     Fornierly,  this  test   was 
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made  by  means  of  tests  on  neat  cement  and  on  i  to  3  sand  mortar 
briquets,  but  in  the  191 7  specifications  (see  p.  63)  the  neat  test  has  been 
eliminated,  the  Committee  deciding  that  sand  mortar  tests  give  ali 
the  information  needed.  Notwithstanding  this  decision  the  authors 
find  the  24  hour  neat  test  a  valuable  one  for  estimating  the  hardening 
quality  of  the  mortar.  A  cement  testing  below  the  former  standard 
of  500  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  at  seven  days  is  liable  to  give  trouble  by  slow 
hardening  in  cold  weather. 

Tensile  tests  on  cement  and  mortar  indicate  the  quality  of  both 
cement  and  sand,  but  unpublished  tests  show  that  neither  òf  them  ha  ve 
a  clearly  defìned  relation  to  the  compressive  strength  of  concrete.  The 
effect  of  age  in  each  case  is  so  far  from  similar  that  concrete  gains 
with  age  while  neat  cements  and  mortars  in  tensile  briquets  normally 
retrogress.  So  far  as  concrete  is  concemed,  reliance  should  be  placed 
on  compression  tests  of  concrete  cylinders,   28  days  old  (see  p.  310). 

Tensile  tests  of  mortars  are  usually  made  7  a^'d  28  days  after  mixing. 
For  tests  of  sand  a  3  day  period  is  frequenliy  convenient. 
'  Specifications  for  tensile  strength  are  given  on  page  63.  Frequently 
actual  strengths  are  considerably  above  these  figures,  which  simply 
indicate  the  lowest  limit  acceptable.  In  Fig.  28,  p,  100,  are  plotted 
curves  averaged  from  results  of  long  time  tests  on  neat  and  mortar 
briquets  made  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service, 
and  the  Boston  Transit  Commission.  In  ali  cases  the  briquets  remain 
in  moist  air  for  the  first  24  hours  and  the  balance  of  the  time  in  water 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  21°  Cent.  (70*^  Fahr.). 

Growth  in  Strength.  American  standard  specifications  require  the 
strength  of  mortar  briquets  to  be  higher  at  28  days  than  at  7  days. 
Cements  that  barely  pass  the  specifìed  strengths  usually  continue  to 
gain  imtil  they  reach  an  ultimate  strength  that  is  fairly  consistently 
maintained.  On  the  other  band,  cements  that  are  much  stronger  than 
is  requìred  at  7  and  28  days  may  be  expected  to  show  a  falling  o£f  until 
they  reach  about  the  strengths  of  the  slower  setting  cements.  Fre- 
quently,  in  a  series  of  tests  the  cements,  whether  high  or  low  at  first, 
eventually  tend  to  reach  about  the  same  strength. 

Neat  cement  briquets  behave  in  much  the  same  way  as  mortars  with 
the  exception  that  retrogression  b  likely  to  appear  between  7  and  28 
days,  ìf  the  cements  test  high  at  those  periods. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  28,  page  100,  are  t>pical  of  cements  that  give  high 
strengths  at  early  ages  and  then  gradually  fall  oflF.  In  the  second  ediUon 
of  this  hook  a  curve  was  shown  of  cement  mortars  that  barely  passed 
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the  specifications  at  7  and  28  days,  but  maintained  their  strength  uni- 
formly  for  at  least  a  year  at  about  300  pounds,  the  figure  to  which  the 
corresponding  curve  on  page  100  (1:3  mortai)  retums  after  about 
three  years. 

E.  Candlot  states*  that  the  strength  of  ali  cements,  excluding  inferior 
products,  is  practically  the  same  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years,  whether 
the  initial  strength  was  high  or  not.  Hence,  for  much  work  the  high 
strength  at  short  times  is  a  decided  advantage. 
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FiG.  28. — Growth  in  Tensile  Strength  of  Neat  Portland  Cement  and  i  :  3  Standard 

Sand  Mortar.     (Sec  p.  100.) 

Corapiied  from  tests  by  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 

Boston  Transit  Commission. 

COMPRESSIVE  TESTS  OF  CEMENT  AND  MORTAR 

Tensile  tests  can  be  made  quicker  than  compressive  tests  and  require 
less  powerful  machines,  so  that  they  are  more  convenient  and  in  wider 
use  for  determining  the  quaHty  of  cement  and  sand  for  acceptance. 
Nevertheless,  compression  tests  give  a  truer  measure  of  the  value  of  the 
mortar  or  concrete  made  from  the  materials.  Compression  machines 
are  discussed  and  illustrated  on  page  340,  in  connection  with  the  deter- 
mination  of  the  compressive  strength  of  concrete. 


*  Proceedings  International  Association  for  Testing  Materials,  191  a,  Second  Section,  XIII. 
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Fonn  of  Compressìoii  Spedmens.  Cubes  2  inches  on  aa  edge  bave 
been  used  commonly  fot  cement  and  mortar  specimens  in  the  United 
States.  A  2  by  4  indi  cylinder  agrees  better  with  the  concrete 
standard.  In  France*  compression  tests  of  halves  of  briquets  already 
broken  in  tension  are  recommended.  The  total  surface  area  of  the 
U.  S.  Standard  briquet  is  ahnost  exactly  4  square  inches. 

A  gang  moldf  for  2-inch  cubes  used  in  Mr.  Thompson 's  laboratory  is 
shown  in  Fig.  29.  The  material  is  cold  rolled  steel  of  commercial 
width  and  thickness.  Side  plates  are  \  by  2  inches,  base  piate  i  by  5 
inches,  partition  plates  -^-^  by  2  inches,  and  middle  partition  piate  f  by 
2  inches.     Thumb  nut  bolts,  headed  on  one  end,  are  of  \  inch  steel. 

The  design  for  the  2  by  4  inch  c>'linder  is  given  on  page  81. 

Ratio  of  ConqireBBiTe  to  Tensile  Strength.  There  appears  to  be  no 
Constant  relation  between  the  resistance  of  mortar  to  compression  and 
tension.    Like  concrete,  mortar  gains  compressive  strength  more  rapidly 


Fig.  29. — Mold  for  Compression  Te^t  Pieces,     {See  p.  loi.) 

than  tensile  strength,  and  similarly  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
cement  increases  the  compressive  strength  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than 
the  tensile.  Extended  tests  by  Mr.  R.  FeretJ  and  by  Richard  L. 
Humphrey'l  together  with  more  recent  tests,  not  yet  pubhshed,  confìrm 
these  conclusions. 

A  comparison  of  the  compressive  and  tensile  strength  of  i  :  3  mortars 
based  upon  the  St.  Louis  tests  give  a  formula 

Compressive  strength       ^  ^    ,  1       * 
^—  =  6.6  +  2.3  log  A 

Tensile  Strength 
where 

A  =  age  of  the  cement  mortar  in  months. 

The  ratio  varies  from  6.8  on  a  one-month  test  up  to  10.3  on  a  12- 
month  test.     The  formula  is  in  the  same  form  but  the  ratios  are  some- 

*  CommìssìoQ  des  Méthodes  d'Elssai  des  Matériaux  de  Constniction.  Voi.  IV,  1S95,  p.  187. 
t  DeaigDed  by  Ralph  £.  Goodwin  for  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commissìon. 
X  Bulletin  de  la  Société  d'Encouragement  pour  l'Industrie  Nationalc,  xS97i  Series  5,  Voi.  II. 
\^  BuUetin  No.  331.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  igo8. 
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what  greater  than  those  obtained  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson*  from  Prof. 
Tetmajer's  tests  at  Zurich. 

TRAN8VXBSE  TESTS  OF  OEMENT 

Transverse,  or  flexion,  tests  of  beams  or  prisms  while  very  convenient 
for  concrete  are  now  seldom  used  for  testing  the  quality  of  cement, 
although  GiUmore  and  other  of  the  older  experimenters  largely  employed 
this  form  of  test.  Transverse  tests  are  of  vaine  in  comparing  the  relation 
between  fiber  stress  and  tension,  and  with  proper  care  may  give  as  unifomi 
results  as  tension  tests.  As  is  stated  below,  the  fiber  stress  bears  a  definite 
relation  to  the  tensile  strength,  but  since  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between 
tension  and  compression,  there  can  be  no  fixed  relation  between  transverse 
strength  and  compressive  strength.  Compression  testing  machines  (see 
Figs.  94  and  95,  pages  340  and  341)  may  be  adapted  for  txansverse  tests 
by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  supports  and  knife  edges. 

Mr.  Durand-Claye,  Commission  des  Méthodes  d'Essai  des  Matériaux 
de  Coìistruction,  189S/V0L  IV,  p.  211,  made  for  the  French  Commission 
an  extended  series  of  tests  by  flexion  or  bending.  He  found  the  tensile 
fibre  unit  stress  to  average  1.9  times  the  tensile  strength  of  the  standard 
briquet.  As  a  result  of  his  report,  the  Commission  adopted  for  this 
form  of  test  square  prisms  12  cm.  (4.72  in.)  long  by  2  cm.  (0.79  in), 
on  a  side. 

Comparative  tests  of  Mr.  R.  Feret  in  tension,  flexion,  and  compres- 
sion are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  146. 

ADHESION  TESTS  OF  CEMENT 

Mr.  E.  Candlott  made  a  large  number  of  tests  of  adhesion  for  the 
French  Commission,  and  designed  a  mold,  patterned  like  a  half  briquet, 
to  be  molded  with  the  breaking  section  at  the  bottom,  and  this  has  been 
adopted  as  the  French  Standard.!  He  found  that  different  brands  of 
cement  may  give  widely  different  results  in  adhesion  of  mortars;  that 
regaging  a  mortar  reduces  its  strength  in  adhesion  about  one-half  even 
when  the  tensile  strength  is  not  appreoiably  affected;  that  mortars  gaged 
dry  have  lower  adhesion  than  plastic  mortars;  and  that  mortars  gaged 
with  an  excess  of  water  have  in  tension  a  resistance  less  than  their 
adhesive  strength. 

*  Johnson 's  Materials  of  Construction,  igea,  p.  419. 

t  Commission  des  Méthodes  d'Essai  des  Matériaux  de  Construction»  1895,  Voi.  IV,  p.  a8x. 

X  This  mold  adapted  to  American  standards  is  shown  and  method  of  using  described  by  Sanf ord  £. 
.'^ompson  in  Proceedings  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Apr.  1903,  p.  647;  Also,  in  the  Second 
Edition  of  ''Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced"  p.  xsa. 
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Mr.  R.  Feret*  states  that  adhesion  to  stone  increases  as  the  stone 
becomes  more  porous.  He  found  that  irr^ularities  of  surface  of  the 
stone  do  not  appear  to  afiect  the  adhesive  strength.  With  iron,  how- 
ever,  roughenìng  the  surface  increases  the  adhesion  of  the  mortar.  A 
dirty  surface  or  ìnsufficient  moistening  of  the  surface  lowers  the  adhesion. 

Tests  by  the  authors  indicate  that  the  strength  in  adhesion  of  neat 
cement  to  a  i  :  2  mortar  surface  may  nearly  reach  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  mortar,  thus  showing  the  value  of  a  neat  cement  bond.  With 
the  introduction  of  sand  the  adhesion  rapidly  decreases. 

The  adhesion  of  mortar  to  iron  or  steel  is  discussed  in  connection 
with  reinf orced  concrete  in  Chapter  XXI. 

BOUKBIVSSS  0&  OON8TAN0T  OF  VOLUMI 

The  term  "  soundness  "  is  more  commonly  used  in  America  and  England 
than  the  expression  **constancy  of  volume"  suggested  by  the  Committee 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  or  "deformation"  as  employed 
in  France.  The  purpose  of  the  test  is  to  determìne  in  advance  whether  a 
cement  is  in  danger  of  disintegrating,  that  is,  crumbling,  or  pf  expMinding 
or  contracting  so  as  to  cause  distortion  or  cracking  in  the  masonry. 

n  a  cement  satisfactorily  passes  the  tests  for  soundness,  it  will  in  ali 
probability  withstand  the  efiFect  of  the  elements  without  swelling  or  disin- 
tegration, and  will  continue  to  harden  for  an  indefinite  period.  Failure, 
on  the  other  band,  to  pass  the  tests  for  soundness,  especially  the  hot  test, 
is  not  positive  proof  of  inferìorìty,  for  a  cement  which  fails  to  pass  may 
possìbly,  through  subsequent  exposuie  to  the  air  before  being  used,  or 
because  of  mixing  with  sand  or  other  aggregate,  produce  durable  masonry. 

Tests  indicate  that  concrete  in  practice  made  with  cement  unsound 
because  of  freshness  or  high  lime  usually  hardens  satisfactorily,  even 
although  pieces  of  the  concrete  fall  to  pass  the  boiling  test  at  early  ages. 
Tests  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Batesf  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  show  satisfac- 
tory  results  with  unsound  cement  wfaen  the  concrete  is  kept  moist, 
but  specimens  stored  in  the  laboratory  with  no  special  provision  for 
suppl3Óng  moisture  show  marked  deterioration  and  ultimate  disinte- 
gration in  the  course  of  several  months'  time. 

We  may  with  safety  adopt  the  foUowing  conclusions: 

B  a  PartiaDd  oement  iMUues  lìie  hot  test  it  maj  be  «od  immedialdy 
irìtìì  reaggnable  certeinty  of  ite  nìtimilw  soimdiia».  0  it  itila  to  pass, 
it  shoiild  be  resarded  wìfh  saqndon  and  fliaraaglily  tetted. 

*  Communìcation  au  Congrès  de  Budapest,  xgoi. 
t  Penonal  conrespondence. 
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Caoses  of  Unsotindiiess.  Disintegration,  or  crumbling,  of  work  in 
Portland  cement  properly  mixed  and  laid,  is  usually  due  to  an  excess  of 
lime  in  a  form  which  can  be  attacked  by  the  elements.  This  may  come 
about  in  three  entirely  distinct  ways,  either  (i)  by  the  use  of  too  high  a 
proportion  of  lime  in  the  raw  materials  from  which  the  cement  is  made, 
(2)  by  under-buming  the  cement,  or  (3)  by  too  coarse  grinding. 

The  presence  of  magnesia  in  excess  in  a  thoroughly  bumed  cement  may 
produce  a  graduai  expansion  which  will  disintegrate  the  mortar  or  con- 
crete after  several  years.  This  action,  brought  to  notice  by  tests  of  Mr. 
H.  Le  Chatelier,*  is  generally  recognized,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  the 
limit  to  the  percentage  of  magnesia  which  may  occur  in  Portland 
cement  wi thout deleterious  eflFect.  Le  Cha teUer 's  experiments  led  hìm  to 
consider  5%  as  injurious.  The  Association  of  German  Cement  Manu- 
facturers  first  placed  the  limit  at  3Ì%,  and  later  raised  it  to  5%.  Mr. 
Spencer  B.  Newberry  states  (page  53)  that  cements  with  more  than  7% 
or  8%  of  magnesia  will  pass  the  boiling  test  but  are  inferior  in  strength 
and  are  likely  to  show  progressive  expansion.  The  limit  of  5%  recom- 
mended  by  the  Committee  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  in  1916  (see  p.  62)  is  undoubtedly  conservative. 
Naturai  cement,  which  is  bumed  at  a  lower  temperature, 
may  contain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  free  lime  and  of  magnesia  without 
in  jury. 

The  expansion  caused  by  an  excess  of  free  lime  is  due  to  the  hydration 
or  slaking  of  the  calcium  oxide  (CaO).  This  is  readily  understood  from 
the  expansion  of  common  lime,  which  in  slaking  with  water  will  produce 
a  bulk  of  paste  from  2  to  3  times  greater  than  the  volume  of  the  loose 
powder.  The  presence  of  lime  in  a  free  or  loosely  combined  state  must 
not  be  confounded  with  other  compounds  of  calcium.  A  thoroughly 
slaked  lime  paste,  or  powder,  that  is,  one  which  is  completely  hydrated, 
may  in  fact  be  added  to  a  Portland  cement  mortar  without  injiuious 
results,  to  lengthen  its  time  of  setting  or  to  produce  a  more  water-tight 
mixture. 

The  small  amount  of  free  lime  which  frequently  occurs  and  sometimes 
produces  unsoundness  in  first-class  Portland  cement,  tested  when  fresh, 
may  be  hydrated  and  rendered  harmless  by  air-slaking  after,  say,  two  or 
three  weeks'  Storage,  or  after  spreading  the  cement  out  in  the  air. 

Adulteration  with  slag  may  cause  a  cement  containing  an  excess  of 
free  lime  to  pass  the  boiling  test. 

*  CommiMion  des  Méthodes  d'Eisai  des  Matériaux  de  Construction,  1895,  VoL  IV,  p.  aag 
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Testa  for  Sonndness.  The  presence  of  ingredients  which  will  render  a 
ceroent  unsound,  that  is,  which  will  cause  it  to  expand  or  disintegrate,  is 
detennined  by  the  eye,  or  by  measuring  appliances  in  spedmens  which 
bave  been  exposed  under  conditions  w^hich  as  nearly  as  possible  produce 
the  same  eflfect  as  the  practical  efifects  of  time  and  the  elements. 

There  is  apparently  no  reliable  method  for  determining  the  presence  of 
free  lime  by  chemical  analysis.  Mr.  E.  Candlot*  says  that  "there  is  in  fact 
no  method  for  finding  the  percentage  of  free  lime  in  the  cement,"  and 
Dr.  Schuman*  concurs  in  this  view  in  the  foUowing  statement* 

I  do  not  know  a  method  for  finding  out  the  percentage  of  free  lime  in 
Portland  cement.  I  do  not  think  there  exists  such  a  method,  and  I  am 
myself  of  the  opinion  that  chemists  w^ill  never  find  out  one;  the  solutions 
capable  of  taking  away  the  free  lime  from  the  cement  will  always  wor^m 
a  more  or  less  strong  degree  on  the  cement  itself .  / 

This  inabili ty  to  detect  free  lime  by  chemical  analysis  necessitates  a 
resort  to  physical  tests.  Sp)ecimens  for  testing  scimdness  are  generally 
circular  pats  tapering  toward  the  edges,  so  that  the  expansion  of  the  mass 
will  tend  to  enlarge  the  circumference  a'nd  thus  produce  cracks  at  the  edges. 

Appearance  of  Soundness  Specimens.  Excellent  photographs  of 
pats  showing  the  effects  of  unsoundness  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  14,  p.  74. 
The  most  common  condition  is  shown  in  the  specimen  designated  as 
'*  cracking"  and  indicates  a  cement  shghtly  unsound.  A  more  unsound 
cement  produces  disintegration.  In  stili  more  extreme  cases  the  pat 
goes  to  pieces  in  boiling  or  steaming.  An  unsound  cement  in  air  or  in 
water  at  the  ordinary  temp)erature  will  generally  show  defect  within  28 
days,  although  in  very  exceptional  cases  several  months  or  even  years 
bave  been  known  to  elapse  bef ore  signs  of  deterioration  appear  in  sped- 
mens which  bave  not  been  subjected  to  heat. 

Cracks  which  appear  on  pats  are  not  always  caused  by  unsoundness. 
Expansion  cracks,  which  reveal  an  unsound  cement,  should  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  harmless  shrinkage  cracks,  w^hich  may  appear  during 
setting,  instead  of  after  the  cement  has  set,  because  of  too  quick  drying 
out  or  a  too  wet  mixture,  Such  shrinkage  is  apt  to  cause  on  the  top  of  the 
specimens,  hair  cracks  due  to  a  large  excess  of  mixing  water  which  de- 
posits  a  thin  coating  of  practically  decomposed  cement,  or  else  radiai 
cracks  near  the  center,  instead  of  edge  cracks  or  circumferential  cracks 
shown  in  the  photographs  of  Fig.  14.     The  latter  are  the  danger  marks. 

*  Quoted  by  W.  W.  Maclay  in  Tranaactìons  Amencan  Society  of  Civfl  EngineerB,  Voi  XXVII, 
p.  44B. 
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Ji  the  pats  are  left  exposed  to  dry  air  during  setting  shrinkage  cracks 
are  of ten  developed.  Ordinarily,  therefore,  they  indicate  only  a  lack  of 
care  in  manipulation,  and  not  dangerous  properties  in  the  cement. 

Blotching  is  usually  indicative  of  either  adultration  or  under-buming. 

This  condition  in  itself  should  not  necessarily  mean  rejection,  but 
should  always  induce  an  investigation  of  the  causes  producing  it,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  rejection. 

A  peculiar  condition  sometimes  occurs  in  which  the  pat  is  perfectly 
sound  and  hard,  but  the  glass  on  which  it  is  made  is  cracked,  either  in 
one  or  two  places  or  completely.  This  has  of  ten  been  laid  to  chemical 
action,  but  this  conclusion  is  doubtless  erroneous.  It  is  probably  due 
entirely  to  expansion  of  the  pat,  when  the  adhesive  strength  of  the  ce- 
ment to  the  glass  exceeds  the  strength  of  the  glass  itself.  It  is  only 
found  in  the  water  pats,  and  is  not  usuaUy  indicative  of  dangerous  qual- 
ities  of  the  cement. 

Aocelerated  or  Hot  Testa.  The  object  of  ali  forms  of  hot  tests  is  to 
produce  in  a  few  hours  the  results  which  at  a  normal  temperature  require 
several  days  or  perhaps  months.  Engineers  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to 
the  value  of  accelerated  tests,  the  chief  objection  to  their  use  being  that 
some  cements  which  fall  in  these  tests  prove  satisfactory  in  construction. 

An  argument  for  the  hot  test  lies  in  the  fact  that  Portland  cement 
manufactiurers  are  coming  to  recognize  it  as  the  very  best  test  for 
them  to  use  in  determining  whether  their  own  cement  will  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  permanent  construction.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  authors 
the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  the  United  States 
writes,  "So  far  as  we  are  concemed,  we  consider  the  hot  test  of  the  greatest 
importance.  If  this  shows  up  well,  we  feel  quite  satisfied  that  ali  other 
tests  will  show  up  properly."  Those  desirìng  to  investigate  the  various 
opinions  upon  the  subject  are  referred  to  References,  Chapter  XXXIII. 

Mr.  W.  Purves  Taylor,  in  apaper  read  beforethe  Cement  Section  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  at  the  SLxth  Annual  Meeting, 
1903,*  gives  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  accelerated  tests  made 
at  the  Philadelphia  Testing  Laboratory  by  boiling  balls  or  pats  (after 
24  hours  in  moist  air)  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  the  results  of  some 
of  the  conclusions  there  given  are  quoted  as  foUows: 

"The  cpndition  in  a  cement  most  affecting  the  result  of  an  accelerated 
test  is  its  age  or  the  amount  of  seasoning  it  has  imdergone.    Every  cement, 

fProoecdÌDgs  American  Society  for  Testmg  Materials,  1903,  Voi.  Ili,  p.  374,  also  prìnted  ir 
Enginetring  News,  July  23,  1903,  p.  81. 
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no  matter  how  well  proportioned  and  bumed,  will  contain  at  ieast  a  smaU 
amount  of  free  or  loosely  combined  lime,  which  will  usually  cause  iin- 
soundness  if  used  or  tested  at  once.  This  lime,  however,  will  hydrate  in  a 
very  short  time  on  exposure  to  air,  thus  rendering  it  inert  and  preventing 
any  expansive  action.  It  will,  Iherefore,  be  found  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  that  if  a  cement  failing  in  the  accelerated  tests  be  stored  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  this  unsoundness  will  disappear,  and  the  cement  pass  the 
test  with  ease." 

This  is  iUustrated  in  the  following  table  and  in  Fig.  30,  page  108,  the 
first  three  photographs  also  showing  varìous  condidons  which  may  be 
expected  in  specimens  which  fail  to  pass  accelerated  tests. 

Effect  of  Age  oj  Cement  on  ResuUs  of  Boiling  Test, 
By  W.  Purves  Taylor.    {See  p,  107.) 
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Sound. 


"Coarseness  of  grinding  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  unsoundness  for  the 
reason  that  the  larger  partides  are  not  readily  susceptible  to  hydration,  and 
contain  for  a  long  period  of  time  expansive  elements  which  very  rapidly 
develop  a  disintegrating  action  when  treated  in  the  accelerated  tests." 

"A  large  number  of  tests  on  different  cements  were  made  and  the  time 
at  which  failure  occiured  was  observed.  In  these  tests  it  was  found  that 
of  those  samples  which  did  not  pass  the  test,  22%  failed  in  the  first  half 
hoiff,  57%  failed  in  the  first  hour,  85%  failed  in  two  hours,  96%  in  three 
hours,  and  99%  in  four  hours,"  "tìius  showing  generally  that  a  test  piece  of 
cement  stan(Kng  three  or  four  hours  of  boiling  will  almost  invariably  stand 
a  much  greater  length  of  time,  and  also  that  at  least  three  or  four  hours 
should  always  be  allowed  for  the  test." 

"Pats  of  cement  allowed  more  than  about  twelve  hours  to  harden  will, 
if  unsound,  fail  when  tested  by  boiling  at  almost  any  time  in  the  future." 

"We  now  come  to  the  very  important  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
bdling  tests  to  the  other  tests  for  soundness  and  strength  as  made  in  the 
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iaboratory.  No  one  who  has  had  much  experience  with  the  boiling  test 
questions  that,  although  it  is  by  no  means  infallible,  the  results  obtained 
from  it  are  generaily  corroborated  by  either  the  tensile  tests  or  the  noimal 
tests  for  soundness.  The  writer  has  recently  compiied  some  data  in  re- 
gard  to  this  point,  covering  over  a  thousand  tests  on  many  varieties  of 
cement,  with  the  foUowing  results: 

"Of  ali  samples  failing  to  pass  the  boiling  test,  34%  of  them  developed 
checking  or  curvature  in  the  normal  pats  ^  or  a  loss  of  strength  in  less  than 
twenty-eight  days.     Of  those  samples  that  failed  in  the  boiUng  test  but  re- 


One  Week  Old. 


Two  Wceks  Old. 


Three  Weeks  Old.  Pive  Weeks  Old. 

Fio.  30.— Spedmens  showing  the  EEfect  of  the  Age  of  the  Cement  upon  its  Soundness. 
(5«  p.  107.) 


mained  sound  at  twenty-eight  days,  3%  of  the  normal  pats  showed  checking 
or  abnormal  curvature  in  two  months,  7%  in  three  months,  10%  in  four 
months,  26%  in  six  months,  and  48%  in  one  year;  and  of  these  same  sam- 
ples, 37%  showed  a  failing  off  in  tensile  strength  in  two  months,  39%  in 
three  months,  52%  in  four  months,  63%  in  six  months,  and  71%  in  one 
year.  Or,  taking  ali  these  together,  of  ali  the  samples  that  failed  in  the 
boiling  test,  86%  of  them  gave  evidence  in  less  than  a  year's  lime  of  pos- 
sessing  some  injurioi's  quality. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  of  those  cements  passing  the  boiling  test,  but  one- 
half  of  1%  gave  signs  of  failure  in  the  normal  pat  tests,  and  but  13% 
showed  a  failing  off  in  strength  in  a  year's  tìme. 
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"This  certainly  makes  a  veiy  strong  shctwing  in  favor  of  the  boiling  tesi, 
at  least  considered  from  a  laboratory  standpoint. 

"In  order  to  show  the  great  value  sometimes  obtained  from  the  resuits 
of  the  boiling  test,  se\'eral  examples  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  ito  of 
tests  of  cements  occurring  in  the  regular  routine  work  of  the  laboratory." 

The  air  and  water  pats  of  sample  2  of  tbis  table  are  shown  in  Fig.  31 
at  the  age  of  four  months.     These  pats  were  sound  at  twenty-eight  days. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Taylor  lays  special  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  many 
cements  which  do  not  pass  the  boiling  test  will  give  excellent  resuits  in 


Fio.  31.— Examples  of  Unsound  Pats  at  4  months  which  nere  sound  al  j8  daj'S. 
{Set  p.  109.) 

practice.  He  gives  as  the  probable  reason  for  this  that  the  test  for  sound- 
ness  is  generally  made  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  a  shipment,  while 
the  cement  used  in  construction  has  opportunity  to  season,  and  upon  the 
fact  "that  the  disintegrating  action  of  a  cement  is  always  far  greater  when 
mixed  neat  than  when  mixed  wìth  an  aggregate,  and  the  greater  the  amount 
of  the  aggregate  the  less  the  tendency  to  unsoundness."  It  is  often  good 
policy  before  rejecting  a  cement  which  fails  to  pass  the  hot  test  tO  hold  it 
for  a  week  or  two  so  that  it  may  further  season  and  then  retest  it. 

Hvtbods  of  HakinK  Accelerateli  Tests.    The  methods  of  conducting 
accelerated  tests  are  numerous,  the  object  of  ali  of  them  being  to  haslen 
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the  hardeninp:  of  the  cement  so  a?  to  produce  in  a  few  hours  resulls  which 
under  ordinan*  conditi ons  require  weeks  or  months.  Boiling  the  speci- 
mens,  instead  of  steaming  them  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Societ}-  of  Civil  Engmeers,  while  more  common,  is  more  severe. 
Other  methods  are  empioyed  in  Europe. 

The  Steam  Tesi,  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  requires,  as  already  described  (p.  72),  that  the 
pat  after  twenty-four  hours  in  moist  air  shall  be  X)laced  m  an  atmosphere 
of  steam  above  boihng  water. 

The  Boiling  Test  was  originated  by  Prof.  Tetmajer  in  Germany.  After 
twenty-four  hours  in  moist  air,  or  until  it  is  thoroughly  set,  the  specimen 
is  placed  in  cold  water,  which  is  raised  to  and  then  maintained  at  the 
boiling  ]>oint  for  several  hours.  Three  or  four  hours  is  the  time  .specifìed 
by  Mr.  W.  Purves  Taylor,  and  often  used  in  the  United  States,  although 
some  cement  factories  boil  for  twenty-four  hours.  Dr.  Michaelis  ad- 
vocates  six  hours'  boiling,  and  this  period  is  specified  by  the  French 
Commission. 

Combincd  Boiling  and  Tensile  Test.  A  regular  test  at  many  Portland 
cement  factories  consists  in  testi ng  the  tensile  strength  of  briquettes  which 
bave  been  subjected  to  the  hot  test.  A  briquette  of  neat  cement  after 
twenty-four  hours  under  a  damp  doth  is  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
steam  over  boiling  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  immersed  in  water 
a*^  about  the  boiling  ])oint  and  boiled  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  when 
u  must  show  a  certa  in  tensile  strength. 

The  Hot  Water  Test,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Henrv'  Faija  in  England,  and 
advocated  there  by  Mr.  David  B.  Butler,  consists  in  subjecting  a  newly 
mixed  pat  to  a  moist  beat  of  100°  to  105°  Fahr.  (38°  to  40^  Cent.)  for  six 
or  seven  hours,  or  until  thoroughly  set,  and  then  placing  it  inwarm  water 
at  a  temperature  of  115°  to  120°  Fahr.  (46°  to  49°  Cent.)  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  twenty-four  hours.  ^Ir.  Deval  in  France  empioyed  a 
temperature  of  176°  Fahr.  (80°  Cent.)  for  a  period  of  six  days. 

Other  Accelerated  Tesis  which  bave  been  empioyed  in  Europe  are  oven 
tests,  where  the  specimen  is  heated  in  an  oven;  glow  tests,  where  a  ball  is 
heated  over  a  gas  flame,  and  Prussing  disc  tests,  where  discs  are  formed 
under  hea\y  pressure  and  then  exposed  to  hot  water. 

Measnremeiit  of  Expansion.  Appliances  bave  been  devised  for  testing 
the  soundness  of  cement  by  measuring  the  amount  of  expansion  or  def- 
ormation  which  it  undergoes  in  different  periods  of  time.  The  principal 
of  these  are  the  long  bar  apparatus,  devised  by  IMessrs.  Durand-Claye  and 
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Debray,  which  was  recommended  by  the  French  Commission,  Bauschin- 
ger^s  caliper  apparatus,  and  Le  Chatelier's  tongs.* 

The  Chimney  Expansion  Test,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  neat  cement 
is  solidly  pressed  into  a  straight  lamp  chimney  with  the  idea  that  an  un- 
sound  cement  will  break  the  glass,  is  worthless,  as  ali  first-ciass  cementa 
expand  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Autoclave  Test.  Mr.  H.  J.  Forcef  has  brought  out  in  the  United 
States  an  accelerated  test  of  cement  formerly  used  to  a  slight  extent 
in  Europe. t  Three  neat  briquets  and  an  "expansion  bar''  i  inch  square 
and  6  inches  long  are  made  up,  stored  in  moist  closet  for  24  hours,  and 
after  the  measurement  of  the  bar  placed  in  the  autoclave  apparatus, 
where  the  pressure  is  raised  to  295  pounds  in  not  more  than  one  hour 
and  maintained  at  this  pressure  for  one  hour  longer,  then  gradually 
reduced.  The  specimens  are  taken  out,  placed  in  the  moist  closet  for 
one  hour,  and  then  measured  or  broken  in  the  tensile  machine.  The 
prisms  must  not  show  greater  expansion  than  0.5  per  cent,  and  the 
briquets  must  break  at  500  pounds  or  more  and  must  show  at  least  25 
per  cent,  increase  in  strength  over  the  ordinary  24  hour  test  in  order 
to  pass  the  test. 

To  determine  the  real  value  of  the  autoclave  test  in  comparison  with 
the  standard  tests  for  unsoundness,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  in 
progress  a  comprehensive  series  of  compression  tests  of  concrete.  § 
The  results  indicate  that  the  autoclave  test  provides  no  definite  indi- 
cation  of  the  action  of  the  cement  when  made  into  concrete.  H 

COLOR  OF  CEMENT 

The  color  of  a  cement  bears  but  slight  relation  to  its  quality,  but  a  vari- 
ation  of  color  in  the  same  brand  is  sometimes  an  indication  of  inferioritv. 
Naturai  cements  made  in  different  localities  may  often  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  and  from  Portland  cements  by  their  color. 

Portland  Oement.  The  chemical  composition  of  Portland  cements 
made  by  different  processes  is  so  uniform  that  the  color  of  different  brands 
varies  less  than  that  of  Naturai  cements. 

The  color  of  Portland  cement  is  described  as  a  cold  blue  gray.  In 
England  the  term  **foxy"  is  applied  to  a  Portland  cement  of  a  brownish 

*Desciibed  in  Spaldìng's  Hydraulic  Cement,  1903,  p.  166. 

t  See  papera  on  results  obtained  on  the  autoclave  test  for  cement,  American  Society  for  Testing  Mate- 
rials, Voi.  XIII,  1913,  p.  746. 

X  Dr.  Erdmenger  in  Journal  Society  of  Chemical  Industries,  Voi.  XII,  p.  927. 

§  See  discussion  by  R.  J.  Wig,  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Voi.  XIV,  1914,  p.  253. 
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color.  According  to  Mr.  David  B.  Butler*  this  denotes  "insufficient  cal- 
cination  or  the  use  of  unsuìtable  day  or  possibly  excess  of  day."  He 
further  states  that  if  a  Portland  cement  contains  a  large  quantity  of  under- 
bumed  partides,  on  account  of  their  lower  specifìc  gravity  they  tend  to 
rise  to  the  surface  on  trowehng,  thus  forming  a  yellowish  brown  fibn  which 
is  noticeable  in  the  section  of  the  briquette  after  fracture. 

The  dark  color  of  the  coarser  partides  of  a  Portland  cement  left  as  residue 
on  a  screen  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  cement  clinker  is  black,  and  pieces 
which  are  not  finely  ground  retain  the  color  of  the  clinker. 

Naturai  Cement.  The  color  of  Naturai  cement  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  rock  and  consequently  with  the  locality  in  which  it  is  produced.  It 
ranges  from  the  light  écru  of  the  Utica  (IH.)  cement  to  the  dark  grayish 
brown  of  the  Rosendale  (N.  Y.).  Samples  received  by  the  authors  from 
various  manufactories  show  the  James  River  cement  to  be  a  light  yellowish 
brown,  the  Akron  (N.  Y.)  cement,  écru,  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  cement,  drab, 
and  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  cement,  a  brownish  gray.  Certain  other  brands 
are  similar  in  color  to  Portland. 

Puzzolan  Oement.  Puzzolan  cement  made  from  slag  is  of  a  light  lilac 
shade,  much  lighter  than  Portland.  After  being  kept  under  water  it 
assumes,  when  freshly  fractured,  a  bluish  green  tint.  This  green  tint, 
which  according  to  Candlotf  is  due  to  sulphide  of  calcium  present  in  the 
cement,  is  especially  noticeable  in  a  sample  kept  in  sea  water,  and  fades 
on  exposure  to  dry  air. 

WEIOHT  OF  OEMENT 

Weight  is  no  indica tion  of  quali ty.  Formerly,  nearly  ali  specifications 
required  that  a  cement  should  reach  a  certain  standard  of  weight  per 
struck  bushel  or  per  cubie  foot,  on  the  principle  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  a  thoroughly  burned  cement  is  heavier  than  one  which  is  under- 
burned.  It  soon  developed,  however,  that  the  degree  of  fineness 
aflFected  the  weight  much  more  than  a^ny  diiference  in  calcination,  and 
the  test  for  specific  gravity  was  substituted. 

Method  ol  Weighing  Oement.  The  apparatus  finally  recommended 
by  the  French  Commission,  after  a  series  ci  tests  by  Mr.  P.  Alexandre,} 
was  a  circular  funnel  with  screen,  as  shown  in  Fig.  32.  The  cement 
placed  upon  the  screen  is  stirred  with  a  wooden  spatula  4  cm.  (if  in.) 
wide,  and  25  cm.  (io  in.)  long,  and  falls  through  the  screen  into  the 
cylindrical  measure  of  one  liter  capacity  (61  cu.  in.). 

•  BuUer's  Portland  Cement,  1899,  p.  255. 

t  Candlot's  Cimenta  et  Chauz  Hydrauliques,  1898,  p.  159. 

I  Commissioners  dea  Mithodes  d'Essai  des  Matèriaux  de  Construction,  1895,  Voi.  IV,  p.  az. 
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MI0RO80OPI0AL 
NATION  OF  PORTLAND 
OEMENT  CLINKER 

The  structure  of  Port- 
land Cement  clinker  can 
be  clearly  discerned  wiili 
the  aid  of  the  microsco|ìe 
and  polarìzed  light  by 
preparing  thìn  seclìons  of 
it  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  rocks  made  by  i^ctrog- 
raphers. 

_«_ Le    Chatelier,  a   Freiich 

FIO.  31.  F-^^\J^«^.;^3y^«^^"8  ^^"^*'^*'  engineer,  and  Tomebohn, 
a  Swedish  petrographer,  some  yea'rs  ago  identificd  two  essentìal 
minerai  entities,  and  inree  others  oi  less  importance,  as  constituenis 
of  Portland  cement  clinker.  Tòrnebohn  denominated  the  two  cssen- 
tial  constituents  alite  and  celite. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

TESTS  OF  AGGREGATES 

It  is  as  necessary  to  test  the  aggregate  f or  mortar  or  concrete  as  it  is 
to  teet  the  coment 

Thìs  is  particularly  true  of  naturai  bank  sand,  since  it  is  frequenta 
ly  impossìble  even  f or  the  most  expert  engineer  to  detennine  by  exami- 
Qatìon  whether  or  net  a  sand  is  fit  to  use  for  mortar  and  concrete. 
The  experience  of  one  of  the  authors  during  the  last  few  years  in  the 
mvestigation  of  failures  of  concrete  structures  shows  that  the  quality 
of  the  sand  is  more  frequently  to  blame  than  the  cement. 

Formerly  sharpness  of  sand  was  considered  its  most  important  quality, 
but  as  discussed  on  page  167,  it  is  now  recognized  that  this  has  but 
Jttle  eff  ect  upon  its  use  in  mortar  or  concrete.  The  origin  of  the  require- 
ment  for  sharpness  was  probably  the  appearance  of  sand  in  a  pile.  When 
a  sand  contains  a  large  percentage  of  vegetable  loam,  which  is  one  of 
the  worst  impurities,  the  pile  when  dried  in  the  sun  has  a  dirty  or  "dead" 
appearance,  while  a  clean  sand  is  bright  and  by  its  glistening  appearance 
gives  the  efifect  of  sharpness  even  although  the  grains  are  rounded. 

In  this  chapter  are  presented  the  important  tests  necessary  for  the 
acceptance  of  a  given  aggregate  or  for  the  comparison  of  different 
aggregates,  also  characteristics  of  aggregates  under  special  conditions. 
These  include  tests  of  strength  of  mortar  made  from  the  sand  in  question 
(p.  116);  mechanical  analysis  or  gradation  of  grains  (p.  117);  test  for 
organic  impurities  (p.  118);  chemical  tests  (p.  118);  color  tests  (p.  119); 
hardness  andstrengthof  particles(p.  119).  Voids  and  characteristics  of 
aggregates  are  treated  in  the  following  chapter.  The  effect  of  different 
characteristics  and  conditions  on  the  strength  of  mortar,  including  the 
treatment  of  density  and  of  granulometrie  composition,  is  treated  in 
Chapter  EX,  on  Strength  and  Composition  of  Cement  Mortars. 

SAMPLING  AND  SHIPPING  SAND 

To  obtain  a  representative  sample,  cut  into  the  naturai  bank  or  into 
the  pile  so  as  to  use  no  sand  which  has  fallen  down  from  the  surface. 
Make  with  the  shovel  a  vertical  face.    Scrape  vertically  with  the  point 
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of  the  shovel  along  this  vertical  face  so  as  to  form  at  the  bottom  a 
mixed  pile  of  sand.  Repeat  in  another  place,  if  this  one  sample  does 
not  represent  a  fair  average,  and  mix  with  the  first  sample.  Send  20 
pounds  of  sand  to  the  laboratory  packed  so  as  to  prevent  drying  out. 

TEST  OF  STRENOTH  OF  MORTAB 

The  most  positive  method  of  determìnìng  the  quality  of  a  fiven  sand 
or  comparing  the  relative  qualities  o^two  or  more  diflerent  sands  is  to 
make  up  spedmens  with  coment  and  flnd  the  actual  strength  in  tension 
or  compression.    Frequently  this  is  the  only  test  needed. 

To  eliminate  the  variation  due  to  the  quality  of  the  cement  and 
difference  in  manipulation  of  the  specimen,  the  strength  of  the  mortar 
from  the  sand  in  question  always  should  be  determined  in  comparison 
with  that  of  mortar  made  with  Standard  sand  from  Ottawa,  IH. 

The  method  of  making  up  specimens  should  conform  to  standard 
requirements  for  testing  cement,  as  given  on  pages  76  to  78.  To  avoid 
removal  of  any  coating  on  the  grains  which  may  afifect  the  strength, 
sand  should  not  be  dried  before  making  into  mortar,  but  should  contain 
naturai  moisture,  the  weight  of  which  may  be  corrected  by  deter- 
mination  of  percentage  of  moisture  in  a  separate  sample.  The  con- 
sistency  of  the  mortar  of  Standard  sand  should  be  determined  by  the 
standard  method  described  on  page  89.  The  percentage  of  water  to 
use  with  the  sand  in  question  should  be  such  as  to  produce  the  same 
consistency  as  the  Standard  sand  mortar.  The  specimens  may  be  tensile 
briquets  of  standard  shapes  or,  for  compression,  2-inch  cubes  or  2  by 
4  inch  cylinders.     Compression  tests  are  much  to  be  preferred. 

Sand  Specifications.  The  requirement  for  the  acceptance  of  fine 
aggregate  is  as  foUows: 

Fine  aggregate  shall  consist  of  sand,  crushed  stone  or  gravel  screen- 
ings,  graded  from  fine  to  coarse  and  passing  when  dry  a  screen  hav- 
ing  ^-inch  diameter  holes.  It  preferably  should  be  a  silicious 
material  and  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  by  weight  should  pass  a  sieve 
having  50  meshes  per  lineai  inch.  It  shall  be  clean  and  free  from 
soft  particles,  limips  of  day,  vegetable  loam,  and  ali  other  organic 
matter.    Fine  aggregate  shall  always  be  tested. 

Fine  aggregates  shaU  be  of  such  quality  that  mortar  composed  of 
one  part  Portland  cement  and  three  parts  fine  aggregate  by  weight 
when  made  into  briquets,  or  into  prisms  or  cylinders,  will  show 
a  tensile  or  compressive  strength  at  an  age  not  less  than  seven 
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days  at  leasl  equal  to  tht*  strenprth  of  i  :  ;  mortar  of  the  «^amc^  con- 
sistency  made  with  tht-  sainc  cemeni  anci  standard  Ottawa  «vimi.  It 
the  a^fprregatc  he  of  poorcr  quality,  the  pronoriion  of  cemeni  fihall  he 
increased  in  themortar  to  securt^  the  desired  strenui  h. 

Il  the  strength  developed  by  the  airsrefrate  in  the  i  : },  moriar  is 
iess  tiian  70  per  ceni,  of  the  strength  of  the  Ottawa  sand  mortar.  the 
material  shall  be  rejected.  To  avoiiì  the  rem  ovai  of  any  coati  ne 
on  the  ^ain.^,  which  may  attec:  the  strencrth,  bank  f;and>  .shall  not  he 
dried  bei  ore  bein^r  made  into  mortar.  bui  shall  conta  ir.  naturai 
moisture.  The  percenta<re  of  moisture  ìnay  be  determined  upon  a 
separate  sample  for  correctincr  weight,  From  io  to  40  por  ceni,  more 
water  may  be  required  in  mixing  bank  or  arti  li  eia  1  sands  than  for 
Standard  Ottawa  sand  to  produce  the  same  consistency. 

No  requirement  is  made  as  to  the  age  of  speximens  at  time  of  test. 
Periods  most  convenient  in  practice  are  ^^^  days,  7  days,  and  28  days. 
A  sand  passine  the  strength  requirement  at  the  age  of  3  days  may  he 
accepted  without  serious  question,  since  the  ratio  of  strength  to  standard 
sand  is  apt  to  increase  with  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  strength 
is  low  at  3  days,  the  sand  may  be  held  for  the  later  tests. 


AL  ANALYSIS 

If  a  6ne  aggregate  is  free  tram  organic  or  other  impurities  and  is  of 
ordinar}^  silica  composition,  the  strength  of  the  mortar  is  govemed  hy 
the  size  and  relative  sizes  of  iis  grains.  A  coarse  sand  gives  a  stronger 
mortar  than  a  tìne  one,  and  generally  a  gradation  of  grains  from  line  to 
coarse  is  advantageous.  The  eftect  of  the  coarseness  of  sand  upon 
strength  of  mortar  is  iliustrated  by  Feret's  tests  on  page  150,  and 
tests  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Water  Supply,page  162.  Mechanical 
analysis  alone  will  not  determine  the  quality  of  a  sand  hecAuse  impurities 
may  affect  the  strengtli  while  not  appreciably  afiecting  the  analysis. 
The  relation  of  mechanical  analysis  to  granulometrie  composition  is 
discussed  on  page  1Ó4. 

The  mechanical  analysis  of  the  coarse  aggregate  also  has  an  important 
effect  upon  the  strength  of  the  concrete.  Mechanical  analysis  methods 
are  treated  morefully  in  the  chapter  on  Proportioning,  pages  175  to  203. 

Sffives  for  Testìng  Sand.  For  the  mechanical  analysis  of  sand  the 
foUowing  sieves  are  recommended.* 

*  Scttectcd  fnnn  lievcs  in  list  accepted  hy  Conferenoe  caiiet]  hy  U.  S.  Bureau  nf  StAn<iard<^ 
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0.250  inch  diameter  holes.* 

No.     7  mesh  holes  o.iii  inch  width  0.032  inch  wire. 
No.  20  mesh  holes  0.0335  inch  width  0.0165  i^ch  wire. 
No.  50  mesh  holes  0.0120  inch  width  0.0080  inch  wire. 
No.  90  mesh  holes  0.0059  ì^ch  width  0.0052  inch  wire. 
If  a  larger  number  of  sieves  are  desired  No.  12  and  No.  30  may  be 
added  (seep.  187). 

TEST  FOB  OBGANIG  IMPUBITIES 

To  determine  ^he  percentage  of  organic  impurìties  in  a  sand,  the  silt 
can  be  removed  from  the  sand  by  placing  it  in  a  large  bottle  and  wash- 
ing  it  with  several  waters.  The  wash  water  is  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  is  screened  through  a  No.  100  mesh  sieve  to  remove  coarse 
particles  which  do  not  aSect  the  strength.  The  silt  passing  this  sieve 
is  weighed  to  obtain  the  percentage  in  the  originai  sand,  and  then 
ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible  to  determinis,  after  driving  off  the  water, 
the  percentage  of  combustible  organic  matter. 

Although  data  on  the  subject  is  incomplete,  tests  by  Mr.  Thompson 
tend  to  indicate  that  if  the  silt  in  a  sand  has  more  than  io  per  cent, 
organic  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  if  the  organic  matter  amounts 
to  over  o.i  percent.  of  the  total  sand,  the  use  of  the  sand  may  be  danger- 
ous.f  However,  this  is  by  no  means  a  conclusive  test,  since  the  nature 
of  the  impurìties  govems  their  effect  upon  the  mortar  or  concrete.  The 
usuai  source  of  impurities  is  vegetable  loam  mixed  with  the  sand  by 
improper  handling  or  leachìng  down  into  i^  through  the  originai  groimd. 
Mr.  Thompson  has  found  that  this  sometimes  affects  the  sand  to  a 
depth  of  IO  feet  or  more  below  the  surface.  Vegetable  matter  adhering 
to  the  grains  of  sand  can  sometimes  be  seen  by  examination  under  a 
glass.  The  so-called  "dead"  appearance  of  sand  is  usually  due  to  vege- 
table impurities. 

Loam  adhering  to  coarse  gravel  is  apt  to  produce  less  serious  eSects. 
Its  effect  on  mortar  is  discussed  on  page  168. 

CHEMICAL  TESTS 

Complete  chemical  tests  of  sand  are  rarely  necessary  as  the  chemical 
composition  does  not  usually  affect  the  strength  of  the  mortar  or  con- 
crete.   However  it  is  often  necessary  to  distinguish  a  calcareous  or 

*  A  No.  4  sieve,  having  4  meahes  per  linear  inch,  panet  approximately  the  lame  lise  fi-uìo»  ìm  a  uitr,t 
with  0.35  diameter  holes. 

t  See  page  z68.  v 
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lìmestone  sand.  Limestone  composition  is  determined  by  tests  with 
dilute  hydrodiloric  acid.  If  the  material  effervesces  to  a  marked  degree, 
it  is  either  limestone  or  magnesium  composition  and  the  percentage  may 
be  obtained  by  quantitative  analysis.  The  effect  of  limestone  com- 
position upon  the  strength  of  mortai  is  shown  on  page  166. 

COLOR  TESTS 

The  depth  of  color  produced  by  digesting  sand  with  a  3  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydroxide  has  been  found*  to  bear  a  relation  to  the 
compressive  strength  of  mortar  made  with  the  sand.  Eliminating  other 
variables,  tests  showed  that  sands  giving  high  strengths  in  mortar  gave 
a  light  colored  solution  when  mixed  with  the  hydroxide.  Although  not 
a  test  that  can  be  used  alone  to  indicate  quality,  it  is  likely  to  develop 
into  an  inexpensive  test  that  can  be  employed  to  eliminate  poor  sands 
which  are  contaminated  with  vegetable  impurities. 

HABDKESS  Ain>  STBEKGTH  OF  PA&TIGLES 

The  efiFect  of  aggregates  of  different  hardness  is  shown  in  the  table  of 
concrete  with  different  coarse  aggregates  on  page  316.  In  general,  it 
has  been  foUnd  that  the  harder  the  stone  f rom  which  the  concrete  is 
made,  the  stronger  is  the  concrete.  The  hardness  of  the  grains  of  £ne 
stggregate  has  less  efFect  upon  the  strength.  In  naturai  sand  the  strength 
of  the  particles  seldom  needs  to  be  considered  because  if  the  grains  are 
strong  enough  to  have  withstood  the  pulverizing  effect  of  the  elements, 
without  becoming  too  fine  for  use,  they  are  satisfactory  for  concrete. 
Furthermore,  if  the  sand  is  tested  for  strength  of  mortar  (see  p.  116) 
any  defect  in  strength  will  be  apparent. 

Spedfic  Qmvìtj  of  Sand  by  Jackson  Apparatns.  Sand  may  be  tested 
for  specific  gravity  most  accurately  by  a  specific  gravity  apparatus. 
The  Jackson  flask  when  properly  calibrated  is  a  most  convenient  appa- 
ratus. (See  p.  85).  Further  data  on  specific  gravity  of  aggregates  and 
methods  of  determining  are  treated  in  the  following  chapter. 

*  1916  RepoTt  of  Conunittee  C-9  of  the  American  Sodety  for  Testiog  Materka. 
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CHAPTER  Vili 

VOIDS  AND  OTHER  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
CONCRETE  AGGREGATES 

In  this  chapter  are  given  tables  of  the  specific  gravities  and  voids  of 
Jifferent  materials,  and  the  method  of  determining  them,  also  laws  relating 
to  the  voids  in  concrete  aggregates,  and  the  effect  of  compacting  such 
materials. 

LAWS  OF  VOLUMES  AND  VOIDS 

The  most  important  of  the  general  laws  relating  to  volumes  of  different 
materials,  and  to  their  voids,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  A  mass  of  eqiial  spheres,  if  symmetrically  piled  in  the  theoreti- 
caUy  most  compact  maxmer,  would  bave  26%  voids  whatever  the  size 
of  the  spheres,  but  by  ezperìment  it  is  found  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible  to  geX  below  44%  voids.     (See  p.  129.) 

(2)  If  a  dry  material  havinir  grains  of  oniform  shape  be  separated  by 
screens  into  grains  of  oniform  dimensions,  the  separated  sizes  (ezcept 
when  fìner  than  will  pass  a  No.  74  screen)  will  contain  approximately 
equal  percentages  of  voids;  in  other  words,  a  dry  substance  consistìng  of 
largo  particles,  ali  of  similar  size  and  shape,  will  contain  practically  the 
same  percentage  of  voids  as  a  substance  having  grains  of  the  same  shape 
but  of  uniformly  smaller  size.     (See  p.  131.) 

(3)  In  any  material  the  largest  percentage  of  voids  occur  wìth  grains 
of  uniform  size,  and  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids  with  a  mizture  of 
sizes  so  graded  that  the  voids  of  each  size  are  filled  with  the  largest  par- 
ticles  that  will  enter  them.     (See  p.  132.) 

(4)  An  aggregate  consistingof  a  mizture  of  coarse  stones  and  sand  has 
greater  density — that  is,  contains  a  smaller  percentage  of  voids — than 
the  sand  alone.     (See  p.  133.) 

(5)  By  Fuller  and  Thompson's  ezperimjBnts,perfect  gradation  of  sizes 
of  the  aggregate  appears  to  occur  when  ttiO  percentages  of  the  mized  ag- 
gregate passing  different  sizes  of  sieves  are  defined  by  a  curve  which 
approaches  a  combination  of  an  ellipse  and  straight  line.      (See  p.  192.) 

(6)  Materials  with  round  grains,  such  as  gravel,  contain  fewer  voids 
than  materials  with  angular  grains,  such  as  broken  stono,  even  though 
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the  pftrti9les  in  both  may  bave  passed  throagh  and  been  caught  by  the 
same  screens.     (See  p.  135.) 

(7)  The  mixture  of  a  small  amount  of  water  wìth  dry  sand  increases 
its  bulk.  In  the  case  of  most  bank  sands  the  mazimom  volume — 
and  hence  the  smallest  amount  of  solid  matter  per  unit  of  volume, 
that  is,  the  largest  percentage  of  absolute  voids — being  reached  wìth 
from  5%  to  8%  of  water.     (See  p.  137.) 

OLASSIFIGATION  OF  BROKEN  STONE.* 

Rocks  which  are  commonly  employed  for  concrete  or  for  road  making 
are  commercially  classified  as  {a)  traps,  (6)  granites,  (e)  limestones,  {d) 
oonglomerates,  and  (e)  sandstones. 
The  trade  terni  "trap"  includes  dark  green  to  black,  heavy,  dose  tex- 
tured,  tough  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  thus  covering  a  variety  of  rock  whose 
mineralogical  names  are  diabase,  norite,  gabbro,  etc.  As  shown  in  the 
table  below,  the  traps  usually  range  in  specific  gravity  from   2.80  to 

3-05- 

Granites,  commercially  so  called,  include  the  lighter  colored,  less  dense 

rock,  such  as  not  only  true  granite,  but  syenite,  diorite,  gneiss,  mica  schist, 

and  several  other  groups.     Tluir  specific  gravi ties  range  from  about  2.65 

to  2.85,  averaging  dose  to  2.70.     Although,  as  road  metal,  the  traps  are 

usually  far  superior  to  granites,  for  concrete  there  appears  to  be  no  great 

difiference  in  the  value  of  the  two  dasses.     The  distinction,  however,  is 

worth  keeping  because  a  concrete  stone  is  often  purchased  from  road 

metal  quarries. 

Limestones  of  normal  type  range  in  spedfic  gravity  from  2.47  to  2.76, 
averaging  about  2.60,  although  the  very  soft  stones,  which  are  not  suitable 
for  high  class  concrete,  may  fall  below  2.0. 

Conglomerate,  or  pudding  stone  as  it  is  often  termed,  is  essentially  a 
very  coarse  grained  sandstone,  ranging  in  specific  gravity  from  2.50  to 
2.80.     It  makes  a  good  concrete  aggregate. 

Sandstones  of  compact  texture,  such  as  the  Potsdam  and  Medina  sand- 
stones, and  the  Hudson  River  bluestone,  may  run  as  high  in  specific 
gravity  as  2.75,  while  the  looser  textured,  more  porous  sandstones  may 
fall  as  low  as  2.10,  a  fair  average  being  about  2.40. 

Shale  and  slate  make  poor  concrete  aggregates,  because  their  crushing 
and  shearing  strength  is  low. 

♦The  authors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel  for  the  material  under  this  heading,  which 
has  been  especially  prepared  by  him  for  this  Trcatisc. 
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Specific  Gravily  of  Stone  front  Dijferenl  Localiiies, 

COMPILED   BY  Ed  WIN   C.   ECKEL. 


TRAP. 


LocaKty. 

Massachusetts 

Boston   

Minnesota 

Duluth 

Duluth 

Taylors  Falls 

New  Jersey 

Jersey  City  Heights 

Little  Falls 

New  York 

Staten  Island 


Specific 
Gravity. 


2.78 

3.00 
2.80 
3.00 

3-03 
2.99 

2^6 


UMESTONE. 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Locality. 

Illinois 

Joliet 2.56 

Lemont 2.51 

Quincy 2.57 

Indiana 

Bedford 2.48 

Salem 2.51 

Minnesota 

Frontenac 2.63 

Winona 2.67 

New  York 

Canajoharìe 2.68 

Glens  Falls 2.70 

Kingston 2.69 

Prospect 2.72 

SandyHill 2.76 

WiUiamsville 2.71 


Frange 
Caen 


Soft  Limestone 


1.84 


'Brownstone. 
fedina  sandstone. 
'Potsdam  sandstone. 


GRANITE. 


Spedfic 
Gravity. 


Locality. 

California 

Penrhyn 2.77 

Rocklin 2.68 

Connecticut 

Greenwich 2.84 

New  London 2.66 

Georgia 

Stone  Mt 2.69 

Maine 

Hallowell 2.66 

Maryland 

Port  Deposit 2.72 

Massachusetts 

Quincy 2.70 

New  Hampshire 

Keene 2.66 

New  York 

Ausable  Forks 2.76 

Rhode  Island 

Westerly 2.67 

Vermont 

Barre 2.65 

Wisconsin 

Amberg 2.71 

Montello 2.64 


sandstone. 


Specific 
Gravity 


Locality. 

Colorado 

Ft.  Collins 2.43 

Trinidad 2.34 

Connecticut 

Portland* 2.64 

Massachusetts 

Longmeadow* 2.48 

Minnesota 

Fond  du  Lac 2.24 

New  Jersey 

Belleville* 2.26 

New  York 

Albion* 2.60 

Medina' 2.41 

Potsdam" 2.60 

Oxford* 2.71 

Malden» 2.75 

Oswego 2.42 

Ohio 

Berea* 2.14 

Cleveland 2.21 

Massillon 2.1 1 

^Blucstone. 

^Hudson  River  Bluestcme. 

«Bcrca  grit. 
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SPECIFIC  GRAVITT  OF  SAND  AND  STONE 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  given 
volume  to  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  distilled  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  4°  Cent.  (39^  Fahr.).  For  ordinary  tests  of  stone  and  sand, 
the  water  need  not  be  distilled  and  may  be  at  ordinary  temperature 
without  materially  affecting  the  result. 

A  knowledge  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  particles  of  the  sand  and 
stone  is  important  to  theengineerin  determining  the  percentages  of  voids 
in  concrete  aggregates. 

For  accurate  determinations  of  density  the  specific  gravity  of  a  naturai 
sand  must  be  determined.  For  ordinary  purposes,  such  as  the  deter- 
mining of  the  percentage  of  voids,  the  specific  gravity  may  be  assumed 
as  2.65.  This  value  has  been  determined  as  the  usuai  specific  gravity 
by  experimenters  in  this  country  and  abroad,  except  for  calcareous 
sands  which  average  about  2.69  by  absolute  determination,  or  about 
2.55  if  measured  by  the  total  voliune  of  the  particles  having  their 
pores  filled  with  air. 

Gravels  also  have  quite  uniform  specific  gravity.  According  to  Mr. 
A.  E.  Schutté,  who  has  tested  gravel  from  more  than  forty  localities 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  an  average  value  is  2.66. 

This  uniformity  in  the  specific  gravity  of  different  sands  and  of  dif- 
ferent  gravels  is  very  convenient  for  calculation.  For  stones  there  is 
considerable  variation. 

The  foUowing  table  gives  average  values  of  various  concrete  aggre- 
gates. In  every  case,  the  specific  gravity  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of 
an  absolutely  solid  unit  volume  of  each  material  to  the  weight  of  a  unit 
volume  of  water.  Specific  gravities  of  stone  from  various  localities 
are  given  on  page'122. 

Average  Specific  Gravity  of  Various  Aggregales.     (See  p.  123.) 

Material.  Range.  SSSfe  ^rS*?t  «f  *r^i^ 

Sand 2.62  to  2.68      2.65  165 

Gravel 2 .  66  165 

Conglomerate 2.6  162 

Granite 2.65  to  2.85      2 . 7  168 

Limestone 2.48  to  2.76      2.6  162 

Trap 2.80  to 3.05      2.9  180 

Slate 2.7  168 

Sandstone 2.10102.75      2.4  150 

Cìnders  (bitiuninous) 1.5  95 
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METHOD  OF  DETERMININO  SPECIFIO  ORÀVITT 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  sample  of  material  is  determined  by  dividing 
its  weight  by  the  weight  of  water  which  it  displaces  when  immersed. 

The  size  of  sample  necessary  for  the  accurate  determination  of  a  sand 
or  stone  of  fairly  uniform  texture  depends  chiefly  upon  the  delicacy  of  the 
apparatus  employed.  If  scales  reading  to  grams,  and  measures  reading 
to  cubie  centimeters,  are  employed,  a  sample  of  250  grams  should  give 
accurate  results  to  two  decimai  places.  With  scales  reading  to  \  ounce, 
a  sample  of  4  Ib.  is  necessary  for  similar  accuracy.  The  water  must  be 
maintained  at  68°  Fahr.  (20°  Cent.). 

The  sample  should  be  taken  by  the  method  of  quartering  described  on 

page  344. 

Before  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  siliceous  sand,  the  sample  should 
be  dried  in  an  oven  at  a  temperature  as  high  as  212°  Fahr.  (100°  Cent.) 
until  there  is  no  further  loss  in  weight.  A  porous  stone,  on  the  other  band, 
may  be  first  moistened  sufl&ciently  to  fili  its  pores,  and  then  the  surfaces 
of  the  particles  dried  by  means  of  blotting  paper.  If  this  method  is 
followed,  the  material  should  be  in  a  similar  condition  when  its  voids 
are  determined  by  the  method  given  on  page  126.  The  absolute 
specific  gravity  of  the  porous  stone  may  be  afterward  found  by  drying  in 
an  oven  and  correcting  for  the  moisture  lost. 

The  apparent  specific  gravity  of  sand  or  stone  may  be  determined 
with  an  apparatus  consisting  of  scales  reading  to  \  ounce  or  to  5  grams, 
and  a  tali  glass  vessel  with  a  reference  mark,  such  as  a  cylinder  or  a 
pharmacist's  graduate.     The  method  is  as  follows: 

Make  a  mark  at  any  convenient  place  on  the  neck  of  the  vessel; 

Fili  the  vessel  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  68°  Fahr.  (20°  Cent.)  up 

to  this  mark; 
Take  a  known  weight  in  grams  or  ounces  of  the  material; 
Pour  material  into  vessel  carefully,  a  few  grains  at  a  time,  so  that  no 

bubbles  of  air  are  carried  in  with  it; 
Pour  out  the  clear  water  displaced  by  the  material  (leaving  water  in  the 

vessel  up  to  the  level  of  the  mark),  and  weigh  the  water  poured  out. 
Let 

5= Weight  of  material  placed  in  vessel. 
pr= Weight  of  water  displaced. 

Then  ^ 

Specific  gravity  of  material  =777  (j) 

W 
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It  is  essential  that  the  weight  of  water  displaced  be  weighed  to  within 
±2%.  If  the  scales  are  not  sufficiently  sensitive,  more  material  must 
be  taken  and  a  larger  vessel  used.  With  balances  sensitive  to  i  gr.  or 
^  oz.  the  displacement  of  more  than  3  ounces  of  water  is  necessary. 

An  alternate  method,  reconmiended  by  Commi ttee  D  4  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  f or  Testing  Materials,  for  determining  the  apparent  specific 
gravi  ty  of  homogeneous  coarse  aggregates*  is  as  foUows: 

The  apparent  specific  gravity  shall  be  determined  in  the  following 
manner: 

1.  A  properly  selected  sample  which  will  pass  a  2.54  cm.  (i-in.) 
circular  opening  and  which  will  not  pass  a  1.27-cm.  (è-in.)  circular 
openìng,  and  approximately  cubical  or  spherical  in  shape,  shall  be 
dried  to  Constant  weight  at  a  temperature  between  100  and  110°  C. 
(212  and  230°  F.). 

2.  The  dried  sample  shall  be  suspended  in  air  by  a  fine  wire  or  thread 
from  a  scale  or  balance  and  weighed  in  air  to  0.01  g.,  which  weight 
shall  be  recorded  as  weight  A. 

3.  It  shall  then  be  immersed,  for  not  less  than  io  minutes,  in  clear 
water  liaving  a  temperature  between  15  and  25°  C.  (60  and  77°  F.) 
until  no  air  bubbles  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  sample. 

4.  After  ali  air  bubbles  shall  have  been  removed  from  the  surface 
and  after  the  scales  have  been  balanced,  the  sample  shall  be  allowed 
to  remain  immersed  for  i  minute,  and  if  any  change  in  weight  takes 
place,  the  sample  shall  remain  in  water  until  the  balance  remains  Con- 
stant within  0.01  g.  for  i  minute.  This  weight  shall  be  recorded  as 
weight  B, 

5.  After  weight  B  has  been  obtained,  the  sample  shall  be  removed 
immediately  from  the  water,  the  surface  water  shall  be  wiped  off  with 
a  towel  or  filter  paper,  and  the  wet  sample  shall  be  promptly  weighed 
in  air.     This  shall  be  recorded  as  weight  C 

6.  The  apparent  specific  gravity  of  the  sample  shall  be  calculated 

by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  dry  specimen  {A)  by  the  difference 

between  the  weights  of  the  saturated  specimen  in  air  (C)  and  in  water 

{B)  as  foUows:  . 

Apparent  specific  gravity  =  — — 

C—B 

7.  The  apparent  specific  gravity  of  the  material  shall  be  the  aver- 
age  of  three  determina tions,  made  on  three  different  samples,  accord- 
ing  to  the  method  described  above. 

*  Attention  is  called  to  the  distinction  between  apparent  specific  gravity  and  trae  specific  gravity. 
Apparent  specific  gravity  includes  the  voids  in  the  specimen  and  is  therefore  alwajrs  less  than  or  equa!  to 
but  never  greater  than,  the  true  specific  gravity  of  a  material. 
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DETEBMINATION  OF  VOIDS 

The  voids  in  sand,  gravel,  and  broken  stone  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  tables  on  pages  127  and  128.  Special  determinations  may  be 
made  as  described  below. 

The  percentage  of  voids  in  sand  or  fine  broken  stone  cannot  be  accu- 
rately  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method  of  placing  in  a  measure  and  pour 
ing  in  water,  because  it  is  physically  impossible  to  drive  out  ali  the  air. 
There  may  sometimes  be  enough  of  this  held  to  amount  to  10%  of  the 
volimie  of  the  sand,  and  thus  cause  a  corresponding  error  in  the  per- 
centage of  voids. 

The  voids  in  coarse  stone  containing  no  particles  under  ^-inch  diame- 
ter  may  be  determined  by  placing  in  a  box  or  pail  of  known  volume 
and  pouring  in  water,  but  if  the  specific  gravity  is  known  the  voids 
may  be  determined  directly  from  the  weight.  This  method  can  be 
used  both  for  fine  or  coarse  aggregate. 

The  only  apparatus  required  are  scales  of  fair  accuracy  and  an  exact 
measure  which  contains  not  less  than  \  cu.  ft.  If  a  cubie  foot  measure 
is  not  available  a  i6-quart  pail  will  answer  the  purpose,  although  com- 
pactness  of  the  sand  is  less  easily  adjusted  because  of  the  small  diam- 
eter.  Such  a  pail  holds  slightly  over  i  cu.  ft.  and  the  exact  measure  is 
determined  by  weighing  the  pail,  pouring  in  31  Ibs.  2  oz.  of  Water,  and 
marking  the  level  of  the  siurface.  The  pail  up  to  this  mark  contains  ^  cu. 
ft.  of  any  material. 

The  method  of  determining  the  voids  is  as  foUows: 
Weigh  the  measure; 

Fili  the  measure  to  the  required  level  with  the  material  in  the  state  in 
which  the  percentage  of  voids  is  required,  that  is,  loose,  shaken,  or 
packed; 
Take  a  measure  holding  preferably  not  less  than  §  cubie  foot,  weigh  and 
fili  with  the  material  in  the  state  in  which  the  percentage  of  voids 
is  required,  that  is  loose,  shaken,  or  packed.  For  use  in  propor- 
tioning,  it  is  the  authors*  practice  to  weigh,  deduct  the  weight  of 
the  measure,  and  figure  the  net  weight  of  a  cubie  foot  of  the  mate- 
rial, W.  If  the  material  consists  of,  or  contains,  sand  or  fine  stone, 
correct  for  moisture  by  taking  an  exact  weight, — about  io  Ib., — 
drying  in  an  oven  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  212°  Fahr.  (100*^  Cent.) 
until  there  is  no  further  loss  in  weight,  and  after  calculating  the 
percentage  of  moisture  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  the  originai  moisl 
sand  or  stone,  express  the  percentage  as  a  decimai,  p. 
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In  the  foUowìng  formuia: 
Let  ir  =  weight  of  material  per  cubie  foot; 

p  =  percentage  of  moisture; 

5  =  Specinc  gravity  of  material  : 
62.3  is  the  weight  of  a  cubie  foot  of  water. 


Per  cent,  of  absolute  voids  =  (  i  — ) 


100 


(2") 


The  air  voids  are  determined,  if  desired,  by  deducting  the  volume  of 
moisture  (its  weight  divided  by  the  weight  of  one  cubie  foot  of  water) 

FercetUagcs  oj  Voids  Cmrespotjdinr  to   Dipereni   Weights  per  Cubie  Foot   of  Sand, 
Gravcly  and  Brokm  Storie  CmUaininf^  Various  Percentage s 

oj  Moisture.     {See  p.  129.) 
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*Also  applìcafaie  to  brf.ken  stones  such  as  in"aniTe.  confflnnifratp.  and  lim estone,  whosc  si>ecihc  g^avity 
weruges  from  2.6  to  2.7.    Tablo  js  ha.«>eii  on  sperine  srravity  ot  a.d!;. 

iThe  per  ceni,  ot  absolute  voids  inven  in  the  roìumns  inrhiHe  the  srwre  «v"cur>ie«<  hv  N>th  ihe  air  «nd 
the  moisture.  To  drtennine  the  per  cent  ot  air  snace.  multi  pi  v  the  tisrure  in  fhr  i.;st  roÈunin  opposite 
the  weight  of  sand  ander  ooDsideraiion,  hy  the  per  cent,  oi  moisture  by  weight.  and  deduci  resuit  from  tha 
per  cent,  afaready  found. 
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in  a  unìt  volume  of  the  sand  or  stone,  from  the  total  voids.    Expressed 
in  percentages  with  notation  same  as  above, 


Per  cent,  of  air  voids  =  Per  cent,  of  absolute  voids  — 


Wp 
62.3 


100 


(3) 


Example. — Given  a  sand  whose  loose  weight  per  cubie  foot  is  found 
to  be  92  Ib.  and  its  moisture  3%  by  weight.  Find  the  percentage  of 
voids  in  the  loose  sand. 

Solution  by  formula, — Since  from  the  example  PT  =  92  and  p  =  0.03, 
and,  from  table  on  page  123,  S  =  2.65. 

,ids  =(i-  9^  -  °°3  (92)\ 
\  62.^  X  2.6«;  / 


Percentage  of  absolute  voids 


100 


62.3  X  2.65 

=  45.9% 
This  percentage  includes  the  space  occupied  by  the  moisture.    The  net 

percentage  of  voids  occupied  by  air  alone  is  the  difiFerence  between  the 

absolute  voids  and  the  percentage  of  moisture  by  volume.    Moisture  is 

2.76  , 

92  X0.03  =  2.76  Ib.,  or  - —  =  0.044  cu.  ft.,  corresponding  to  4.4% 

02.3 

voids  by  volume,  hence  air  voids  are  45.9%  —  4.4  %  =  41.5%. 


Percentages  of  Voids  Corresponding  to  Diferent  Weights  per  Cubie  Foot  < 
Broken  Stone  of  Various  Specijc  Gravities.     (See  p,  1 29.) 
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Note. — Average  specifìc  gravity  of  bituminous  coal  cinders  may  be  taken  as  1.5. 
*  Sandstone.  §  Granite  and  siates. 

t  Limestone  aùd  conglomerates.  li  Trap. 

tSand. 
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Solution  by  table  (p.  127.)  —  Opposite  92  Ib.  per  cu.  ft.,  interpolating 
between  2%  and  4%  moisture,  is  46.0%  of  absolute  voids.  From  last 
column  3%  by  weight  corresponds  to  3%  x  1.5  =  4.5%  by  volume. 
46.0%  —  4.5%  =  41-5%  air  voids. 

Tableg  of  Voids.  From  the  tables  on  pages  127  and  128,  the  voids 
in  sand,  gravel,  and  broken  stone  may  thus  be  determined  simply  by 
weighing  the  material  and  fìnding  the  percentage  of  moisture  contained  in 
it,  as  above  described.  Since  the  percentage  of  moisture  by  volume  is 
always  greater  than  its  percentage  by  weight,  and  the  two  are  not  pro- 
portional  to  each  other,  the  final  column  is  inserted  in  the  first  table 
for  convenience  in  calculating  the  moisture  by  volume. 

VOIDS  AND  DEN8ITT  OF  lOITURES  OF  DIFFERENT 

SIZED  MATERIALS 

The  term  density  as  applied  to  mortar  is  defined  on  page  148.  Similarly, 
in  a  dry  material,  such  as  a  concrete  aggregate,  it  is  represented  by  the 
total  volume  of  the  solid  particles  entering  into  a  unit  volume  of  the  aggre- 
gate. In  dry  materials  the  density  is  the  complement  of  the  voids,  since  a 
material  which  has,  say,  40%  voids  will  have  a  density  of  0.60;  but  density 
is  a  more  correct  term  to  use  than  voids  because  it  is  applicable  to  con- 
cretes  and  mortars  in  which  connection  the  term  voids  is  somewhat 
ambiguous.  The  example  on  page  150  illustrates  the  method  of  de- 
termining  the  density  of  a  concrete  or  mortar. 

The  densities  of  dry  aggregates  of  uniform  specific  gravity,  or  of  mixtures 
in  uniform  proportions  of  materials  with  different  specific  gravities,  are  in 
direct  proportion  to  their  weights.  For  example,  the  densities  of  different 
dry  sands  may  be  compared  by  weight;  or  the  densities  of  different  mix- 
tures of  sand  and  broken  trap  in  proportions,  say,  2  parts  sand  to  4  parts 
trap  may  be  compared  by  weight;  but  the  density  of  sand  and  the  density 
of  trap  screenings  cannot  be  compared  by  weights  unless  the  differing 
specific  gravities  are  taken  into  account. 

In  the  following  discussion  of  the  laws  formulated  on  page  120,  both  the 
terms  density  and  voids  are  used  in  relation  to  the  dry  materials. 

Voids  in  Masses  of  Similar  Sized  Particles.  (i)  The  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  voids  in  a  mass  of  equal  spheres  symmetrically  piled  in  the 
theoretically  most  compact  manner  is  independent  of  the  actual  diameter 
is  simply  a  geometrical  propositicn,  evident  without  demonstration  by  in- 
spection  of  Fig.  33. 

In  actual  experiment  it  has  b(^n  found  that  while  the  percentage  of 
voids  is  uniform  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  spheres,  it  is  impossible  to 
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polir  spheres  into  a  measure  so  that  they  will  arrange  themselves  sym- 
metrically,  and  the  rather  astonishing  result  has  been  reached  by  Mr. 
Fuller  (see  p.  177)  that  44%  is  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids  which  can 
be  obtained  with  equal  perfect  spheres,  no  matter  what  may  be  their 
actual  diameters  or  the  size  of  the  receptacle. 

The  foUowing  simple  demonstration,*  which  is  of  theoretical  interest, 
proves  that  the  percentage  of  voids  in  a  mass  of  equal  spheres  symmetri- 
cally  piled  in  the  most  compact  manner  is  26%,  and  that  the  radii  (and 
consequently  the  diameters)  of  the  two  next  smaller  spheres  which  can 


Fio.  33,— Spheres  of  Equal  Size.     (JSee  p,  129.) 

be  inscribed  between  the  larger  ones  are  respectively  0.41  and  0.22  of 
the  radius  of  the  large  spheres. 

The  cirdes  in  Fig.  33  represent  a  horizontal  pian  of  two  layers  of  spheres. 

The  centers  A^  A,  Bj  D^  form  a  regular  tetrahedron. 
Let  edge  be  2. 
Altitude  =  difference  between  level  of  centers   A,  B,  C,    and  leve!  of 

centers  D,  E  is  —  v^ 

3 
Let  number  of  spheres  in  a  layer  be  m,  number  of  layers  n. 

*'For  which  the  authors  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Harry  W.  Tyfer. 
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Volume  of  one  sphere  is  -— - 


Volume  of  spheres  in  a  layer, 


3 


Volume  of  ali  spheres,  —  (approx.)  —  Kj 

3 
Cross-section  of  including  space  is  2  V^  »»  (approx.) 

Volume  of  including  space  is         2  y/^mY. —  \/6^  »  (approx.) 

3 
=  4  y/T  fn  n  (approx.)  =  7, 

Ratio  —  =-  -=  =a — =  «  0.74  (approx.)  corresponding  to 

V,       3X4w»VT       3  Va 

about  26%  voids. 
Inscribed  Spheres. 

1.  Sphere  inscribed  between  spheres  Aj  A,  B^  and  D,: 
Distance  from  any  vertex  Aj  of  tetrahedron  to  center  is  J  y/Z' 

Radius  of  smaU  sphere  ==  J  Vo —  i  =  0.22  (approx.)  or  about  —    of 
the  «radius  of  the  large  spheres.  ^^^ 

2.  Sphere  inscribed  between  A,  B^  B,  and  D^  D,  E^: 

Distance  from  A,  to  E.  is  2\/^ 

/—  41 

Radius    of    small    sphere  =  V2  —  i  =■  0.41  (approx.)  or  about  —  of 

100 
the  radius  of  the  large  spheres. 

(2)  The  proposition  that  if  a  dry  material  such  as  sand,  pebbles,  or 
irregular  broken  stone,havinggrains  of  fairly  uniform  shapes,  be  separated 
by  screens  into  grains  of  uniform  dimensions,  the  separated  sizes  will  con- 
tain  approximately  equal  percentages  of  voids,  is  not  so  self-evident,  but 
experiment  proves  that  in  portions  of  the  same  material  screened  to 
uniform  sizes  the  percentages  of  voids  will  be  substantially  alike  *until 
very  j&ne  sizes  are  reached,  such  as  will  pass  a  No.  74  sieve;  below  this 
degree  of  fineness  the  particles  are  entangled  by  air.  The  authors  have 
found  by  experiments  given  in  the  following  table,  that  different  lots  of 
broken  stone  from  the  same  quarry,  each  screened  to  uniform  size,  will 
contain  substantially  the  same  percentages  of  voids,  but  that  lots  of  stone 
/rom  different  quarries  screened  to  the  same  size  may  differ  because  of 
the  structure  of  the  rock.  Published  records  usually  show  slight 
variations  in  the  weight  per  cubie  foot  of  different  sized  broken  stone, 
but  it   is   noticeable   that   some   authorities   give   the  heaviest  weight, 
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which  corresponds  to  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids,  for  the  larger 
sizes,  while  others  give  the  reverse.  The  varia tion  in  results  is  due  un- 
doubtedly  to  differences  in  methods  of  compacting  and  to  the  varia- 
tions  in  the  sizes  of  the  stones  of  each  lot. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  Feret  in  France,  and  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardson 
in  the  United  States,  show  that  the  percentages  of  voids  in  absolutely  dry 
sand  which  has  been  screened  to  imiform  size  are  ahnost  identical.  Mr. 
Feret,  experimenting  by  shoveling  dry  sand  loosely  ìnto  a  soliter  (1.8  cu. 
ft.)  box, — a  measure  large  enough  to  eliminate  errors  of  placing, — found 
that  fine  (F)  medium  (  Af  )  and  coarse  (G)  sands  each  contained  about  50% 


Voids  and  Compression  of  Broken  Trap  and  Gravel.     (See  p.  131.) 


Sizeof 
Stone 


Class  of 
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No.  a 

No.  3 
Nos.  a,  3, 4 

No.  a 
No.  3 


HardTrap 

Soft  Ttap 
Gravel 


Rotary 


Jaw 


ai'  to  i" 
i^toi* 
ai'to  dust* 

2"  to  f 

r  to  r 

ai'tor 


545 
545 
450 

Si.a 
51.2 

36.S 


14.3 
145 

11.9 
>4-3 

la.st 


46.9 
35-7 

44-6 
431 

274 


19.  a 
ao.5 


17^ 
33-9 

"5 


4aÌ 
30.6 

40.6 
35-9 


ti  28. 


}Varìation  is  due  to  trap 
breaking  under  rammer. 


Loose  stone  Is  as  thrown  by  a  laborer  into  a  measuring  box  or  barrel. 
Material  rammed  in  6-inch  layers. 

voids,  while  mixing  the  sizes,  which  are  defined  on  page  156,  in  the  best 
proportions  reduced  the  voids  to  34%.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
by  Mr.  Richardson  as  a  result  of  an  extended  series  of  tests  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  the  Wachusett  Dam  in  Massachusetts. 
Densest  Misture  of  Sand  and  Stone.  (3)  The  fact  that  the  densest 
mixture  occurs  with  particles  of  different  sizes  is  so  evident  as  to  require 
no  proof,  and  this  being  recognized,  it  follo ws  éfiat  the  least  densi  ty 
and  hence  the  largest  percentage  of  voids  occurs  when  the  grains  are 
ali  of  the  same  size.  The  converse  of  this  proposition,  that  the  smallest 
percentage  of  voids  occurs  in  a  mixture  graded  so  that  the  vòids  of 
each  size  are  filled  with  the  largest  particles  which  will  enteir  them,  is 

*Mized  in  proportions  444%  No.  a,  333%  No.  3,  and  a2.a%  No.  4  (duat). 

t  Anotfaer  gravel  tested,  compressed,  8.5%  on  sfaaking,  and  xx.a%  on  hard  nunming. 
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illustrateci  in  Figs.  34,  35,  and  36,  and  is  important  in  its  application  to 
the  selection  of  materìals  for  concrete. 

(4)  The  fact  that  an  aggregate  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  stones  and 
sand  has  greater  density,  that  is,  contains  fewer  voids  than  the  sand  alone, 


Fio.  34.  —  Laige  Stones  with  Voids  filled  with  Sand.    {See  p,  133.) 


Fio.  35.  — Laige  Stones  with  Voids  fiUed  with  small  Stones  and  Sand.    {See  p,  133.) 


18  illustrated  by  comparison  of  Figs.  34  and  36.  The  voids  of  the  large 
stone  in  Fig.  34  are  filled  with  sand,  while  the  voids  in  the  same  large 
stone  in  Fig.  36  are  filled  with  mixed  sand  and  stone,  and  the  mass  of  the 
mixttire  is  evidently  denser,  that  is,  it  contains  more  solid  material.    This 
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law  relates  directly  to  the  diilerence  between  mortar  and  concrete.  The 
substitution  of  stones  for  small  masses  of  sand  leduces  the  voids  and  con- 
sequently  the  quantity  of  cement  required*  Extending  the  prìnciple  to 
the  fixing  of  proportions  of  sand  and  stone,  it  is  evident  that  for  maximum 


Fio.  36*— Laiige  Stones,  with  Voids  filled  with  medium  sized  Stones  sturounded  by 
«mailer  Stones  and  Sand  so  as  to  give  Giaded  Mixture.    {See  p,  133.) 

economy  and  equal  strength  there  shoidd  be  used  the  largest  possible 
quantity  of  stone  in  proportion  to  the  sand,  the  strength  of  concrete  being 
of ten  actually  increased  simply  by  substituting  more  stone  for  a  portion 
of  the  sand.  In  the  following  table  this  is  illustrated  by  tests  selccted 
from  Mr.  Fuller's  6-inch  beam  experiments,  which  are  given  in  full  on 
page  334. 

Relation  of  Sirgngth  of  Concrete  to  Relative  Proporttons  of  Sand 

and  Stone,    {See  p,  134.) 

Modultts  of  RupcuiB 
lb>  per  sq.  in. 

504 

439 

355 
210 

93 

The  total  amount  of  aggregate  in  each  case  is  the  same,  namely,  one  part 
cement  to  6  parts  sand  and  stone,  but  the  strength  varies  with  the  relative 
proportions  of  each,  from  93  Ib.  to  504  Ib.  ^ 

The  fine  material  must  be  smaU  enough  to  enter  the  voids  of  the 
coarse,  else  the  stones  are  merely  thrust  apart.  Similarly,  a  mixture 
of  coarse  and  fine  sand  (see  p.  159)  gives  a  denser  mix  than  coarse, 
medium  and  fine.     See  also  Chapter  X. 


Proportians  by  wei^t  of 

cement   to  total 

aggregate. 

Proportions  by  weight 
cement  to  sand  and 
broken  stone. 

.6 
:6 
6 
:6 
(6 

1:1:5 
x:  2:4 

1:4:2 
1:6:0 
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(5)  The  discussion  of  Fuller's  experiments  on  the  relation  of  the  best 
practical  mìxture  of  sizes  to  a  parabolic  curve  is  givea  in  Chapter  X. 

Efiect  of  Shape  of  Grain.  (6)  Aggregate  with  round  grains,  such  as 
gravel,  contains  fewer  voids  than  material  with  angular  grains,  such  as 
broken  stone,  even  if  the  particles  in  both  are  the  same  size,  as  is  proved 
£rom  experiments  in  America  and  France.  Mr.  Feret*  gives  the  fol- 
lowing  results  of  tests  on  the  eflfect  of  the  shape  of  the  grain  upon  the 
density  of  sand,  using  in  each  case  an  artificial  misture  of  three  sizes: 

Ejfect  of  Character  of  Sand  Grains  upon  ihe  Volume  of  the  Sana.     (See  p.  135.) 

By  R.  Feret. 


^T_  *. _     .<  0.       J 

Shape  of  Grains. 

Actual  aolid  volume  per 
liter  of  Band 

Percentage  of  voids. 

Nature  of  Sana. 

Noi  shaken, 
Uter. 

Shaken  to 

refusai, 

liter. 

Not 
shaken. 

Shaken 
to  refusai. 

Quartzite  crushed  in  jaw 
cnisher 

Laminated 
Fiat 
Angular 
Rounded 

0.525 

0.557 

0.579 
0.651 

0.654 
0.682 
0.726 
0.744 

47.5 

44.3 
42.1 

34.9 

34.6 
31.8 
27.4 
25.6 

Crushed  shells 

Ground  quartzite 

Naturai  granitic  sand 

The  voids  in  each  case  are  the  complements  of  the  figures  given. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  density  increases  and  the  voids 
decrease  as  the  sand  approaches  the  round  form. 

When  expcrimenting  upon  gravels  and  broken  stone  Mr.  Feretf  sepa- 
rated  each  into  three  sizes  which  he  called  respectively: 

G  (coarse)  passing  holes  of  6  cm.  (2.36  in.)  diameter  and  retained  by 

holes  of  4  cm.  (1.57  in.)  diameter; 
M  (medium)  passing  holes  of  4  cm.  (1.57  in.)  diameter  and  retained 

by  holes  of  2  cm.  (0.79  in.)  diameter; 
F  (fine)  passing  holes  of  2  cm.  (0.79  in.)  diameter  and  retained  by  holes 

of  I  cm.  (0.39  in.)  diameter. 


Each  size  of  broken  stone  loosely  measured  gave  about  52%  voids,  and 
each  size  of  gravel  about  40%  voids.  The  voids  in  the  broken  stone  were 
reduced  to  47%,  the  lowest  result  obtainable,  by  mixing  G  and  F  in  about 

*  Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chaussées,  x8g3,  II,  p.  39. 
t  Annales  dcs  Ponts  et  Chaussées,  iSga,  II,  p.  153. 
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equa!  parts  with  no  M,  and  in  the  gravel  to  34%  with  about  3}  parts  of 
G  to  one  part  ol  F.    Tbese  figures  are  applìcable  ooly  to  the  materìaU 


Fio.  37. — Standard  Ottawa  Sand,  dry.*      Fio.  38.— Standard   Ottawa  Sand    with 
No.  M>  to  No.  30  Sieves.     (Ste  p.  136.}  6%  moisture.*  No.  :o  to  No.  30  Sieves. 

iSee  p.  136J 


Fio.  39. — Naturai  Bank  Sand.*    No.  ao     Fio.  40. — Crushed  Qaanz.*    No.  ao  to 

to  No.  30  Sieves.    [See  p.  136.)  No.  30  Sieves.    (Ste  p.  136.) 

studied,  and  do  not  apply  to^avel  or  stone  containing  sand  or  dtist. 

niotocnv^  1^  S«id.t    Phot(%raphs  of  three  types  of  sand  are  shown 
in  Figs.  37  to  40.     Figures  37  and  38  are  photographs  of  the  Ottawa, 

•Magnified  la)  dùunetni. 

f  Pbolographa  and  tati  t>i  Ica  ■«□di  front  dìffcTeDt  tocjditìa  afe  pven  in  'Xoncirtc  Anregats"  li> 
Sanbml  E.  ThooipkHi  bcfon  ibe  Immurian»!  Enginrmiig  CangnM.  igij. 
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Illinois,  bank  sand  screened  to  the  size  selected  for  the  standard  sand 
by  the  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  They 
illustrate  the  effect  of  moisture  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  sand  grains, 
%vhich  is  more  fnlly  described  below.  Fig.  39  is  an  ordinar}^  bank  sand 
from  Eastem  Massachusetts  which  has  passed  through  and  been  re- 
tained  by  the  same  screens  as  the  Ottawa  sand.  Fig.  40  is  a  sample 
of  crushed  quartz  sand,  formerly  the  standard  in  the  United  States. 
The  sands  are  ali  reduced  by  the  same  nimiber  of  diameters.  The 
Ottawa  sand,  Figs.  37  and  38,  is  apparently  of  finer  grain  than  either 
the  bank  sand  or  the  crushed  quartz,  but  dose  inspection  will  show  that 
its  grains,  very  uniform  in  size,  are  of  about  the  same  diameter  as  the 
smailest  grains  in  the  other  sands.  In  other  words,  ali  the  grains  cor- 
respond  very  closely  to  a  No.  30  sieve,  the  lot  of  sand  from  which  it 
was  screened  contai  ni  ng  no  larger  particles. 

Elfect  of  Moisture  on  Sand  and  ScreenixigB.  (7)  Moìst  sand  occupies 
more  space  and  weighs  less  per  cubie  foot  than  dry  sand.  This  is  directly 
contrary  to  what  one  would  naturally  suppose.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  in- 
credible  that  the  addition  of  water  can  reduce  the  weight  of  any  material. 
The  statement  is  readily  proved  however,  by  shoveling  a  small  quantity 
of  naturai  sand  as  it  comes  from  the  bank  with,  say,  3%  or  4%  of  moisture 
into  a  measure  and  drying  it.  The  sand  will  settle,  leaving  the  surface 
much  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  measure.  The  explanation  of  this 
apparent  anomaly  lies  in  the  f act  that  a  film  of  water  coats  each  particle 
of  sand  and  separates  it  by  surface  tension  from  the  grains  surrounding  it. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  37  and  38,  j>age  136,  the  grains  of  the  moist 
sand  being  separa ted  from  each  other  by  the  film  of  water.  The  moisture 
also  causes  the  particles  to  adhere  to  each  other  in  groups  with  the 
effect  of  less  uniform  distribution.  Fine  sand,  having  a  larger  number 
of  grains,  and  consequently  more  surface  area,  is  more  increased  in  bulk 
bv  the  addition  of  water  than  coarse  sand.  The  volume  of  coarse  broken 
stone  and  gravel  is  but  slightly,  if  at  ali,  changed  by  moisture,  while 
small  broken  stone  composed  largely  of  particles  of  less  than  J-inch 
diameter  is  affected  like  sand. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  poured  into  a  vessel  containing  dry  sand, 
the  bulk  is  not  increased  because  of  the  inertia  of  the  particles,  but  if  the 
sand  after  moistening  is  dumped  out  and  then  tumed  back  into  the  vessel 
with  a  shovel  or  trowel,  itsbulk  will  be  increased.  On  the  same  principle, 
a  sand  bank  does  not  swell  in  bulk  during  a  shower,  but  the  effect  of  the 
moisture  is  shown  in  the  excavated  material  as  soon  as  it  is  loosened  with 
the  shovel,  and  therefore  its  loose  measurement  for  concrete  or  mortar 
is  affected. 
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The  diagram  in  Fig.  41,  plotted  by  Mr.  FuUer*  from    experiments 

upon  a  single  sample  of  naturai  sand  mìxed  by  weight  with  varying  per- 

centages  of  water,  illustrates  the  eSects  of  moisture  upon  the  actual  percent- 

agesof  voìdsinsandslooseandtamped.    The  volume»  produced  by  varying 

degrees  of  compacting  are  located  between  the  two  curves.     It  is  noticeable 

that  both  the  loose  and  tamped  sand  increase  in  volume  with  the  additi<Hi 

of  water  and  reach  a  maximum  with  about  6%  of  water,  then  decrease,  and 

finaUy,  whcn  satiirated,  return  to  slightly  less  than   their  originai  dry 

bulk.    The  same  sand,  it  isseen,maycontain  from  27%  1044%  of  absolute 

voids,  according  to  the  percentage  of  water  and  the  degrce  of  compacting. 

The  percOTtage  of  water  by 

weight   which    will    give    the 

greatest  bulk, — corresponding, 

of  course,  to  the  largest  per- 

1      centage   of  absolute   voids, — 

ì      varìes  with  differentsandsfrom 

I      5%  to  8%. 

S         The  actual  variation  on  dif- 

°      ferent  days  in  the  percentage 

S      of  moisture  in  a  naturai  bank 

I     sand  was  found  by  theauthots, 

i      in  a  serìes  of  experiments,  to 

5      range  from  ii%  to  si%  of  the 

total  weight,  or  from  ai%  to 

7Ì%  of  the  bulk  of  the  moist 

sand.      The     sand,    screened 

iBQtrrì  OF  V.ATUI  TO  wm  wHiH  DRV  from  a  gTavcl  bank  in  Eastem 

Fio.  41.— Percentage  of  Absolute  VoMs  in  a    Massachusetts,    ranged     in 

Naturai  Bank  Sand  containìng  Varying  Per-  ,  °   . 

centagM  of  Molature.    {See  p.  138.)  coarseness   from  very  fine  to 

that  which  would  pass  a  |-inch 

mesh  screen.    The  moist  sample  was  taken  from  the  pile  the  day  after  a 

shower,  and  weighed  84J  Ib.per  cubie  foot,  while  the  diyer  sample,  taken 

after  a  period  of  dry  weather,  weighed  107  Ih.  per  cubie  foot. 

A  sample  of  very  fine  sand  which  had  been  standing  in  a  pile  through 
the  same  shower  contained  9^%  of  moisture  by  weight,  corresponding  to 
13%  by  volume.  Ordinary  gravel,  on  the  other  hand,  from  which  the 
sand  had  been  screened,  was  found  after  a  heavy  rain  to  contain  only  1.8% 
of  moisture  by  weight,  this  being  apparently  the  maximiun  quantìty  which 
It  would  hold. 

•£a{i'anrM|  Nmi,  July  Jl,  190»,  p.  g|. 
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The  maker  of  concrete  is  especially  interested  in  the  influence  ot  moisture 
upon  the  bulk  of  sand  and  upon  its  voids  (i)  because  of  its  effect  upon  the 
actual  measurement  of  sand  used  in  construction  work,  and  (2)  because 
of  its  effect  upon  his  experimental  determinations  of  proportions. 

Rather  incomplete  experiments  of  the  authors  tend  to  show  that  the 
actual  effect  of  moisture  upon  the  volume  of  sand  used  in  concrete  and 
mortar  may  often  be  less  than  would  naturally  be  inferred  from  the  varìous 
experiments  cited,  and  flepends  largely  upon  the  processes  of  handling  the 
sand.  For  example,  fairly  dry  sand  (3%  moisture)  shoveled  by  laborers 
from  the  pile  into  the  regular  sand-measuring  box  weighed  454  Ib.,  while 
after  a  rain,  the  sand  (with  5%  moisture)  shoveled  from  the  pile  into  the 
same  box  weighed  464  Ib.,  that  is,  the  moist  sand  was  slightly  heavier  than 
the  dry.  Further  handling  reversed  these  relations,  for  on  weighing  these 
two  sands  in  a  half  cubie  foot  measure,  the  moist  sand,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect,  was  lighter  than  the  dry. 

The  explanalion  of  this  apparent  discrepancy  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  as  the  rain  which  affected  the  moisture  occurred  after  the  sand 
had  l^n  excavated  and  piled  near  the  mixing  platform,  its  bulk,  as 
suggestcd  on  page  137,  was  not  affected.  The  laborers  handling  the 
moist  sand  took  large  shovelfuls  and  the  arrangement  of  the  grains  was 
not  fipreatly  disturbed.  If  the  sand  had  been  excavated  after  the  rain, 
the  handling  with  shovels  and  dumping  from  the  cart  probably  would 
bave  rearranged  the  grains  so  that  the  moist  sand  would  bave  weighed 
less  than  the  dry  in  the  large  measure  as  well  as  in  the  small  box, 

Mr.  Feret*  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  mortars  of  nominally  the  same 
proportions  are  richer  in  winter  than  in  summer  because  of  the  greater 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  sand,  which,  by  increasing  its  bulk,  reduces  the 
absolute  volume  of  the  grains  in  a  unit  of  measure.  On  the  other  band, 
mortars  are  leaner  in  dry  than  in  damp  weather  because  the  sand  has 
greater  densi ty  when  dry. 

In  the  experimental  study  of  sand  for  determining  the  proportions  of 
cement  to  be  used,  the  effect  of  moistiire  is  exceedingly  important. 
The  voids  in  absolutely  dry  sand  are  certainly  no  criterion  of  its  qualities 
tor  mortar,  while  a  moist  sand  will  give  entirely  different  results  on  differ- 
cnt  days.  The  best  that  can  be  done,  if  the  study  can  be  pursued  no 
further  than  void  determination,  is  to  select  conditions  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  average,  and  after  determining  the  voids,  considered  as  air  alone  and 
afcso  as  space  occupied  by  the  air  and  moisture,  to  use  the  results  as  a  basis 
for  {udgment,  hearing  in  mind  that  the  volume  of  paste  made  from  100  Ib. 

'l'Annales  dcs  Ponts  et  Chauss^s,  1892,  II,  p.  26. 
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of  neat  Portland  cement,  while  varying  largely  with  different  brand», 
averages  about  0,86  cubie  feet,  and  that  the  volume  of  the  additìonal  water 
required  for  the  sand  (see  pages  160  and  209)  actually  occupies  space  in 
the  resulting  mortar. 

The  most  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  estreme  variatioo 
in  the  same  sand  under  different  conditions  is  the  impossibihty  of  attaining 
results  by  the  usuai  void  experiments  upon  sand  alone,  which  will  be  of 
accurate  value  in  the  consideration  of  mortar  and  concrete,  and  the  prac- 
tical  necessity  of  employing  methods  such  as  are  described  by  the  authors 
in  Chapter  IX,  page  149,  or  by  Mr.  Fuller  in  Chapter  X. 
In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  bave  referred  chiefly  to  the  variation 
in  the  condition  of  the  same   sand. 
The  importance  of  studying  mortars 
rather  than   the  sand  alone  is  stili 
further  emphasized   by  the  varying 
eSect  of  moisture  upon  sands  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.     This  isbroughtout  very 
dearly  in   Mr.    Feret's  paper.*.    In 
studying   the  normal  consistency  of 
mortars  he  finds  that  not  only  every 
cement  but  also  every  sand  bas  a 
definite  percentage  of  water  necessary 
Fio.  4a.-Percentages  o!  Water  Re-       to  bring  it  to  what  may  be   caUed 
quiredtoGage  Ground  Quarta  Sand       normal  consistencv-     This  he  illus- 
of  ali  Granutometnc  Compositioos.  ■      ,        •        ,     ,  ■    1-.. 

ISte  p.  140,)  trates  in  the  tnangle  shown  m  Fig.  43 

(constructed  as  described  on  page 
156)1  giving  the  "proportions  of  water  (by  weight)  required  for  ground 
quartz  sands  of  ali  granulometrie  composition."  It  is  evident  from  the 
diagram  that  coarse  sands,!  G,  require  3%  by  weight  of  water,  medium 
sands,  M,  9%,  and  fine  sands,  F,  z^%,  while  mixtures  of  the  three  sizes 
require  intermediate  percentages. 

Oompacting  of  Broksn  Stone  and  Oravel.  Since  concrete  is  usually 
compacted  by  ramming  or  lubncatìon  of  semi-liquid  mortar,  the 
density  or  the  percentage  of  voids  in  compacted  material  is  an  important 
function.  The  statement  has  been  made  frequently  that  the  aggregate 
compacts  more  when  rammed  in  concrete  than  when  rammed  dry  or  merely 
moistened  with  water,  because  the  mortar  acts  as  a  lubrìcant.  Experi- 
ments by  the  authors  indicate  that   broken  stone  under   the  same  ram- 

•Aiuialci  dei  Ponls  et  CbiutE^s,  1891,  II. 

tThc  EÙ«  dI  (cmni  deiuiui(  coarae,  medium,  and  fine  lanili  are  gina  on  page  isC 
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mìng  will  compress  on  the  average  1%  more  when  it  is  moistened  than 
when  dry,  and  that  an  amount  of  mortar  sufficient  to  lubricate  without 
fìlling  the  voids  produces  no  further  reduction  in  volume.  For  example, 
a  volume  of  broken  stoxie  mixed  with  20%  of  mortar  and  rammed  in 
6-inch  layers  produced  a  volume  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  rammed 
broken  stone  which  had  been  merely  moistened. 

Further  experiments,  partially  outlined  in  the  table  on  page  132,  upon 
gravel  and  also  upon  varying  sìzes  and  mixtures  of  trap  rock  from  two 
quarries,  the  one  producing  a  soft  and  the  other  an  exceedingly  hard  stone, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  with  stones  of  the  same  general  structure,  the 
percentage  of  reduction  in  volume  by  similar  ramming  in  6-inch  layers  is 
quite  imiform,  irrespective  of  the  actual  sizes  of  the  particles,  their 
relative  sizes,  the  percentage  of  voids,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the 
degree  of  hardness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  ramming  the 
same  stone  will  very  largely  affect  the  amount  of  compacting.  Broken 
stone  of  the  nature  of  trap,  whether  hard  or  soft,  was  found  to  compact 
when  spread  in  6-inch  layers  about  14%  either  under  light  ramming  or 
shaking  the  measure,  and  about  21%  under  heavy  ramming.  In  actual 
concrete  work  this  large  reduction  of  volume  is  of  course  seldom  reached, 
because  imperfect  mixing  and  the  necessary  coating  of  the  particles  require 
a  larger  percentage  of  mortar  than  wiU  just  fili  the  voids  of  the  rammed 
stone,  and  the  bulk  of  concrete  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  the  originai 
stone. 

Screened  gravel  spread  in  6-inch  layers  and  unconfined,  compacted  about 
12%  under  either  light  or  heavy  ramming. 

These  percentages  of  compacting  are  based  upon  the  loose  meas- 
urement  of  the  material  as  thrown  by  a  laborer  into  a  barrel  or  box 
measure.  Rehandling  a  material  like  broken  stone  as  it  comes  from  the 
crusher  tends  to  mix  particles  of  unequal  size  and  therefore  to  compact  it 
very  slìghtly.  In  one  case  a  screened  stone  fresh  from  the  crusher 
compacted  1%  when  rehandled  once,  and  an  additional  1%  when  re- 
handled  the  second  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  method  of  shoveling  broken  stone  into 
a  measure  has  but  slight  efiFect  upon  its  shrinkage;  for  example,  a  lot  of 
stone  thrown  with  force  into  an  inclined  barrel  occupied  a  space  scarcely 
appreciably  less  than  when  very  carefuUy  and  lightly  placed.  On  the 
other  hand,  dropping  from  a  considerable  height  does  affect  the  volume, 
for  Mr.  Desmond  Fitzgerald*  states  that  broken  stonedroppedi2feet  into 
a  car  shrank  to  a  volume  7%  less  than  when  it  was  measured  in  a  box. 

*Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Voi.  XXXI,  p.  303. 
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Sand,  unlike  stone,  is  largely  affected  by  the  manner  of  shovelìng  and  the 
size  of  the  receptacle. 

Oompacting  of  Sand.  The  degree  of  compacting  of  sand  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  percentage  of  moisture  which  it  contains.  The  dry 
sand  shown  in  diagram  in  Fig.  41,  page  138,  when  thoroughly  tamped 
compacted  from  34%  to  27%  voids  or  9.6%  in  volume,*  the  sand  with  6% 
moisture  from  44%  to  31%  voids  or  18.8%  in  volume,  and  the  saturated 
sand  from  33%  to  26^%  voids  or  8.8%  in  volume. 

Attention  is  called  by  Mr.  Feret  to  the  fact  thatthemeasurement  of  the 
weight  of  a  given  sand  depends  not  only  upon  the  quantity  of  moisture  in 
it,  but  also  upon  the  depth  of  the  box  which  is  used  for  the  measure,  the 
quantity  of  sand  introduced  at  a  time,  —  that  is,  the  size  of  a  shovelful,  — 
the  height  from  which  it  falls,  the  amount  of  shaking,  if  any,  given  to  the 
box  during  filling,  the  amount  of  compacting  given  tò  the  mass  when  leveling 
it  off,  and  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  left.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
difference  due  to  the  method  of  placing  in  the  measure,  the  authors  found 
that  a  certain  coarse  sand  shoveled  into  a  pail  about  as  a  laborer  would  fili 
a  measure  weighed  88.9  Ib.  per  cubie  foot,  while  the  same  sand  carefully 
poured  into  the  pail  weighed  83.3  Ib.  per  cubie  foot. 

^«    .     I.  .         o.  14— 0.27  - 

*Ratio  of  compacting  ■=  -^ "»  0.096 

1.00— O.Z7 
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CHAPTER  IX 

STRENGTH  AND  COMPOSITION  OF 
CEMENT  MORTARS 

The  following  are  the  important  conclusions  in  this  chapter: 

(1)  The  strength  of  a  mortar  depends  prìmarily  npon  {a)  percentage  of 
cement  in  a  anit  of  volume,  and  (6)  density.    (See  p.  144.) 

(2)  The  strongest  mortar  for  any  gìyen  proportions,  by  weight,  of 
cement  to  dry  sand,  is  obtained  from  sand  which  with  the  gìven  cement 
produces  the  smallest  volume  of  plastic  mortar.    (See  p.  162.) 

(3)  The  best  sand  is  in  general  that  which  wOl  produce  the  smallest 
volume  of  mortar  of  standard  consistency  when  mixed  with  the  given 
cement  in  the  required  proportions.    (See  pp.  144  and  163.) 

(4)  The  density  of  a  mortar  is  determined  by  calculating  the  absolute 
volume  of  its  ingredients.     (See  p.  149.) 

(5)  The  qualities  of  different  sands  may  be  studied  by  screening  each 
into  three  sizes,  and  comparing  their  granulometrìe  compositions  with 
Feret's  curves.     (See  p.  165.) 

(6)  Sharpness  of  sand  grains  is  of  slight  importance.     (See  p.  167.) 
Jl"\  Coffxse  sand  produces  stronger  mortar  than  fine  sand.  (Seep.160.) 

C&y  /Aie  sand  requires  more  water  than  coarse  sand  to  produce  a 
mortar  of  like  consistency,  and  consequently  its  mortar  is  less  dense. 
(See  p.  160.) 

(9)  Mixed  sand,  i.  e.,  sand  containing  fine  and  coarse  grains,  in  mor- 
tars  leaner  than  1 : 2,  usually  produces  stronger  and  more  impervious 
mortars  than  coarse  sand.    (See  p.  159.) 

(10)  Screenings  from  broken  stono  usually  produce  stronger  mortars 
than  sand  because  of  their  greater  density.  The  relative  vaine  of 
screenings  or  sand  may  oftenbe  determined  by  comparing  the  densìties 
or  the  densities  of  mortar  made  from  them.    (See  pp.  163  and  166.) 

(11)  Mixtures  of  fine  and  coarse  sand  or  of  sand  and  screenings  often 
produce  better  mortar  than  either  material  alone.     (See  p.  163.) 

(12)  The  variation  of  the  sand  in  different  portions  of  the  same  bank 
may  be  utilized  by  requiring  the  contractor  to  mix  two  sizes  without  exact 
measurement,  so  that  material  as  delivered  shall  contain  not  less  than 
a  definite  percentage  of  sand  coarse  enough  to  be  retained  on  a  certain 
sieve.    (See  p.  163.) 
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(13)  Minerai  impurities  in  sand,  such  as  day,  in  small  quantities,  may 
strengthen  a  lean  mortar,  and  weaken  a  rich  mortar.    (See  p.  168.) 

(14)  Organic  impurities  in  sand,  such  as  vegetable  loam,  eyen  in 
minute  quantities  may  destroy  the  strength  of  the  mortar  or  concreto. 
(See  p.  168.) 

(15)  Gacfing  with  sea  water  does  not  affect  the  ultimate  strength  of 
mortars.     (See  p.  166.) 

(16)  The  unit  fiber  stress  in  a  coment  or  mortar  beam  is  about  alike 
for  prisms  4  cm.  (1.6  in.)  and  2  cm.  (0.8  in.)  on  edge.     (See  p.  145.) 

(17)  The  unit  fiber  stress  in  bending  is  about  1.89  times  the  unit 
tensile  strength  of  briquettes  of  5  sq.  cm.    (See  p.  145.) 

(18)  The  unit  tensile  strength  of  specimens  decreases  as  the  breaking 
area  is  enlarged.    (See  p.  145.) 

(19)  The  unit  compressive  strength  of  similar  specimens  of  coment  or 
mortar  is  not  greatly  aflected  by  their  sise,    (See  p.  145.) 

Laws  of  Strengfh.  There  are  two  fundamental  laws  of  strength  which 
apply  te  mortars  composed  of  the  same  cement  with  different  proportions 
and  sizes  of  sand. 

(1)  With  the  same  aggregate,  the  strongest  and  most  impermeable  mor- 
tar is  that  containing  the  largest  percentage  of  cement  in  a  given  volume 
of  the  mortar. 

(2)  With  the  same  percentage  of  cement  in  a  given  volume  of  mortar. 
the  strongest,  and  usually  the  most  impermeable,  mortar  is  that  JKbbch  has 
the  greatest  density,*  that  is,  which  in  a  unit  volume  has  the  larges   ^  ^ 
centage  of  solid  materials. 

The  first  of  these  rules  is  understood  by  ordinary  users  of  cement,  but 
the  second  rule  states  a  fact  which  is  appreciated  only  by  experts. 

The  value  of  a  first-class  cement  is  universally  recognized,  the  effects  of 
impurities  have  been  studied  in  various  ways,  and  the  variations  in  strength 
of  mortars  made  from  different  sands  or  broken  stone  screenings  have  been 
recorded,  but  the  fundamental  law  of  the  relation  of  the  dcnsity  of  a  mor- 
tar to  its  strength,  —  a  function  nearly  as  important  as  the  quality  of  the 
cement  itself  and  explaining  many  of  the  seemingly  paradoxical  results  of 
tests  with  dififerent  aggregates  and  different  proportions  of  water,  —  is  but 
vaguely  comprehended  by  the  majority  of  experimenters  and  most  of  the 
users  of  cement. 

The  application  of  these  laws  to  mortar  is  discussed  in  the  following 
pages,  and  to  concrete  in  Chapter  XIX. 

*Tlie  meanìng  of  density  may  be  undentood  by  referring  to  the  figures  on  pp.  133  and  134. 
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8TBENGTH  OF  SIBOLAR  MORTARS  SUBJECTED  TO 

DIFFERENT  TESTS* 

Mr.  René  Feret,  Chief  of  the  Laboratory  of  Bridges  and  Roads  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France,  has  made  very  extended  tests  of  strength  of 
mortars,  studying  his  results  scientifically,  and  in  many  cases  formulating 
laws  and  formulas  applicable  to  different  conditions.  The  tests  of  one 
series  in  particular  are  of  so  wide  a  range  in  character  and  in  proportions 
used  that  the  authors  have  converted  the  values  into  English  units,  and 
reproduce  the  table  in  full  on  pages  146  and  147- 

After  plotting  the  strengths  in  various  ways,  Mr.  Feret  reaches  conclu- 
sions  which  may  be  summed  up  as  foUows: 

(a)  The  unit  fiber  stress  for  prisms  4  centimeters  (1.6  in.)  on  an  edge 
is  about  the  same  as  for  prisms  2  centimeters  (0.8  in.)  on  edge. 

(6)  The  tensile  strength  per  square  centimeter  of  prisms  having  a  break- 
ing  area  of  16  square  centimeters  (the  strength  of  which  he  found  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  briquettes  of  the  same  section)  is  about  two-thirds  the 
strength  per  square  centimeter  of  the  normal  briquettes  which  have  an  area 
of  5  square  centimeters.  This  difference  is  attributed  partly  to  the  lack  of 
homogeneity  of  the  specimens,  especially  on  their  surfaces,  but  prin- 
cipally  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  stress  on  the  area  of  the  section. 

{e)  Resistance  to  flexion,  that  is,  the  unit  fiber  stress  in  bending,  is 
about  1.89  times  the  tensile  strength  per  uuit  of  area  of  briquettes  of  5 
square  centimeters. 

{d)  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  specimen  do  not  greatly  influence 
the  strength  per  unit  of  area  in  compression  when  the  height  and  width  of 
the  block  are  approximately  equal. 

{e)  Resistances  to  flexion  and  tension  are  proportional  to  each  other, 
and  resistances  to  compression,  shearing,  and  punching  are  proportional  to 
one  another,  but  there  is  no  Constant  relation  between  the  resistance  to 
compression  and  the  resistance  to  tension  or  flexion. 

THE  RELATION  OF  DENSITY  TO  STRENGTH 

In  the  same  paper  from  which  we  have  quoted,  Mr.  Feret  treats  of  the 
density  and  elementary  volumetrie  composition  of  mortars,  using  in  his 
studies  the  results  given  in  the  table  just  described.  He  calls  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  properties  of  hydrauUc  mortar,  such  as  dura- 
bility,  permeability,  porosity,  and  ability  to  resist  the  decomposing  action 
of  sea  water,  depend  not  only  upon  the  quality  of  the  cement,  but  "in  a 
measure  greater  than  is  generally  believed,  upon  the  granular  physical 

*  A  valuabie  serìes  of  tests  has  also  been  made  by  Messrs.  Humphrej  and  Jordan  at  the  U.  S. 
Government  Testing  Laboratory  at  St.  Louis,  see  BuUetin  No.  331  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1908. 
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composition  of  the  mortars,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  dimensions  and  rel- 
ative positions  of  the  different  elements  entering  into  their  compositioii-  " 

The  density  (compacilé)  of  a  mortar  is  represented  by  the  total  volume 
of  the  solid  particles,  —  exclusive  of  the  water  and  the  voids,  —  entering 
into  a  unit  volume  of  mortar.* 

The  '^elementary  volumes"  in  a  unit  volume  of  fresh  mortar  consist  of 
the  absolute  volumes  of  the  cement,  sand,  water,  and  voids,  each  ex- 
pressed  in  the  form  of  a  decimai.  To  illustrate,  the  **elementary  vol- 
umetrie composition"  of  the  mortar  in  Item  8  of  the  table  on  page  136. 
which  is  mixed  in  proportions  by  weight  of  one  part  cement  to  ij  parts 
of  naturai  sand,  is: 

Cement  (e)  =0.226 

Sand  (5)  =  0.499 

Water  (w)  =  0.234 

Air  voids  (v)  =  o  .04 1 

Total  volume  =  i.ooo 

Expressing  this  in  more  familiar  terms,  22.6%  of  the  unit  volume  of  the 
given  mortar  consists  of  solid  particles  of  cement,  49.9%  of  particles  of 
sand,  23.4%  of  water,  and  the  remaining  4.1%  of  air  voids. 

The  porosity,  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  water  and  air  voids,  is  27.5%. 
The  term  voids  is  often  employed  to  represent  the  porosity,  that  is,  the  sum 
of  the  air  and  water. 

It  is  obvious  that 

c+s+w+v=  i; 
also  that 

27=  I  —  (e +5+  w), 

which  is  equivalent  to  the  statement  that  the  entrained  air  in  any  volume 
of  fresh  mortar  is  equal  to  the  measured  volume  of  the  mortar  minus  the 
space  occupied  by  the  cement,  sand,  and  water. 

The  density  of  the  mortar  considered  above  is  e  +  s,  or,  0.226  +  0.499  = 
0.725  as  given  in  column  (11)  of  the  table  on  pages  146  and  147. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  the  use  of  these  symbols  is  essential  to  the 
study  of  strength  of  concrete  and  mortar,  for,  as  will  be  shown  further 
on,  practical  tests  of  strength  are  of  small  value  unless  the  density  and 
exact  mechanical  composition  of  the  specimens  are  clearly  defined. 

*If  the  word  density  is  applied  to  sand  alone,  it  raeans  the  proportion  of  the  measured 
volume  of  the  sand,  which  is  occupied  by  the  solid  sand  grains;  a  sand,  for  example,  having 
under  certain  conditions  40%  voids,  wquid  have  a  density  of  1.00—0.40»  0.60. 
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In  practice.density  or  volumetrie  tests  areof  great  valueforcomparing 
the  relative  values  of  different  aggregates,  and  for  determining  the  j  io 
portions  for  the  most  economical  concrete.  They  are  also  usef ul  for  study- 
ing  the  efiFect  of  varying  quantities  of  water.  As  is  shown  in  the  following 
pages,  the  density  of  mortars  or  concretes  made  from  similar  materials 
bears  a  definite  relation  to  the  strength,  so  that  ìt  is  frequently  possible  to 
determine  the  best  mixture  as  soon  as  the  density  tests  are  completed, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  tests  of  tensile  or  compressive  strength.  The 
test  has  been  used  by  the  authors  in  a  practical  way  for  comparing  sands 
and  for  grading  sands  in  special  work,  and  also  for  concrete  to  fix  on  the 
l>est  proportions  when  using  merely  one  fine  and  one  coarse  aggregate, 
and  in  other  cases  to  determine  the  proper  proportions  for  a  scientifically 
graded  mix.* 

Density  of  Mortars  and  Concrete.  The  density  of  fresh  mortars  of 
ordinary  proportions,  as  shown  by  tests  of  the  authors,  averages  about  0.70 
(corresponding  to  30%  air  plus  water  voids).  Mortars  of  fine  sands  may 
run  as  low  as  0.60  (40%  air  plus  water  voids),  while  by  special  grading  or 
the  use  of  an  exceptionally  good  coarse  sand  the  density  may  be  as  high 
as  0.75  (25%  voids).  The  density  of  neat  cement  usually  ranges  between 
0.50  and  0.55.  The  density  of  concrete  rangesf  from  0.76  to  0.88,  depend- 
ing  upon  the  grading  of  the  aggregates  and  the  cement. 

The  values  apply  to  the  materials  freshly  mixed  before  setting.  The 
chemical  combination  of  the  cement  and  water  reduces  the  porosity  further. 

Density  or  Volumetrie  Tests  of  Mortar.}  To  obtain  accurate  results, 
considerable  care  is  necessary  in  making  the  experiments.  An  approxi- 
mate  method  suited  to  rough  comparisons  will  be  given  first  and  this  will 
be  followed  by  more  accurate  methods  advised  for  laboratory  work. 

The  rough  volumetrie  test  may  be  made  in  almost  any  vessel  or 
mold  so  long  as  the  capacity  is  readily  computed  and  its  dimensions 
such  that  the  depth  of  mortar  or  concrete  can  be  measured  exactly. 
A  deep  mold  is    more    accurate  than   a    shallow   one.       The  volume 

•See  Chapter  X,  p.  11$. 

t  From  the  "Lawa  of  Proportioning  Concrete,"  by  Wm.  B.  Fuller  and  Sanford  E.  Thompson, 
transactioos  American  Society  Civil  Engineers,  Voi,  LIX,  igo7,  p.  67. 

I  The  French  Commission  determine  the  "yield"  of  a  mortar  by  measurtng  its  volume  green,  that  is, 
just  after  introduction  into  the  molds,  when  an  excess  of  water  may  affect  the  volume,  and  thus  give 
niiileading  results  with  very  wet  mixtures. 

In  his  Report  to  the  French  Commission,  1895,  Voi.  IV,  p.  243,  Mr.  Fleet  also  measures  the 
mortar  wet,  but  he  employa  a  vessel  of  known  capaoity, — a  cylìndrical  measure  whose  height 
and  interior  diameter  are  each  about  8  cent imeters,— and  usea  only  a  portion  of  the  mortar  which 
he  raixcs,  calculating  his  percentages  by  ratio  of  the  weight  of  mortar  made  to  the  weight  ot  mortar 
introduced  into  the  measure  to  fili  it  exactly.  This  method  eliminates  inaccuracies  in  measurìng  the 
leve)  of  the  surface. 
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of  mortai  and  concrete  of  dry  consistency  will  measure  the  same  after 
setting  as  when  green,  but  wet  mixtures  must  be  measured  before  settìng, 
and  again  after  they  have  become  sufficiently  hard  to  expel  the  surplus 
water.  The  measurement  before  setting  is  necessary  in  order  to  calcu- 
late  the  volume  of  air  bubbles  entrained  in  the  wet  mortar  or  concrete. 
The  volume  after  setting,  or  partially  setting,  however,  is  the  only  one  of 
real  importance  for  studying  the  characteristics  of  strength,  permeability, 
and  cost.  The  sand  is  dried,  or  its  moisture  is  determined  bji  weighing 
and  drying  a  sample  of  it.  If  stone  of  a  porous  nature  is  used  the  pores 
of  its  particlés  should  be  fiUed  with  water,  but  there  should  be  no  per- 
ceptible  moisture  on  their  surfaces.  The  quantities  of  dry  materials  for 
a  single  tube  or  mold  are  weighed  in  the  required  proportions,  mixed 
with  a  known  weight  of  water,  and  placed  compactly  in  the  mold,  whose 
lateral  dimensions  have  been  exactly  measured  so  that  the  volume  of 
mortar  in  it  may  be  obtained  by  measuring  down  from  the  top.  The 
exact  space  occupied  by  the  particlés  of  each  of  the  solid  materials  and 
by  the  water  is  calculated,  if  the  metric  system  is  employed,  by  dividing 
their  total  weight  by  the  specific  gravity  of  each,  or,  if  English  units  are 
used,  by  dividing  the  weight  times  1728  (the  number  of  cubie  inches  ina 
cubie  foot)  by  the  specific  gravity  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  a  cubie  foot 
of  water.  After  partially  setting,  the  exact  depth  of  the  mortar  in  the 
mold  is  measured  and  its  volume  calculated.  The  percentage  of  each  of 
the  dry  materials,  which  really  determines  the  density, — wbich  is  repre- 
sented  by  the  sum  of  the  absolute  volumes  of  the  dry  material, — is  found 
by  dividing  the  absolute  volume  of  each  material  by  the  total  volume  of 
the  set  mortar  or  concrete. 

The  specific  gravity  of  cement  which  has  been  stored  for  a  short  time 
may  be  taken  at  3.10  and  the  specific  gravity  of  dry  sand  at  2.65. 

The  foUowing  example  from  the  authors'  note  hook  illustrates  the  method 
of  finding  the  density  when  the  measurements  are  in  English  weights 
and  measures: 

Example: — Find  density  of  a  mortar  composed  of  Newburyport  sand 
and  Portland  cement  in  proportions  i  :  2  by  weight. 

Solution: — For  the  mold  used,  it  was  estimated  that  8  Ib.  cement 
and  16  Ib.  dry  sand  would  be  required.  Gaging  these  with  3  Ib.,  12.6  oz. 
(3.79  Ib.)  of  water,  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  desired  consistency, 
the  volume  of  the  mortar  was  found  by  measurement  to  be  348  cu.  in. 
when  green,  and  336  cu.  in.  after  setting  and  pouring  off  the  surplus 
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water.     The  absolute  voiumes  are  expressed  below,  first  in  cubie  inches  and 
tìnaUy  in  terms  of  the  density  (e  +  ^)»  of  the  set  mortar. 

8  X  1728 

Cement  ■=        ~~k  —     71.601.  in. 

3.1  Xo2,3  ' 

16  X  1728 

^"^      "2.65  X  62.3  -  '67.4ca.in. 

3.79  X  1728 
Water      -=  — 77 —  105 .  i  cu.  in. 

Abeolute  volume  cement,  sand  and  water,  344  cu.  in. 

Measured  volume  green  mortar,  348  cu.  in. 


Volume  of  entrained  air,  4  cu.  in. 

Percentage  of  entrained  air,  1.2% 

71.6         167.'. 

Density  of  set  moitar,  e  +  1  —  — 7  +    — 7"  -*  0.2x3  "'"  °*49^  "■  0'7*i 


Vofaimetiic  Tests  of  Mortar  at  Jerome  Park  Reaervoìr.  The  methods 
used  by  Messrs.  FuUer  and  Thompson  at  Jerome  Park  Reservoir  in  tests 
for  the  New  York  Aqueduct  Commission  in  1906*  have  since  been  adopted, 
with  slight  varìations,  in  the  authors'  laboratory.  The  procedure  is  indi- 
cateci in  the  blank  forni  used  in  the  tests,  a  copy  of  which  fiUed  out  is  here 
reproduced  on  page  152.  While  somewhat  lengthy  in  appearance,  it  is 
arranged  to  correct  almost  automatically  for  the  unavoidable  losses  due  to 
free. water  and  mortar  sticking  to  the  tools.  The  chief  object  of  the  test  is 
to  find  the  density  of  a  fresh  mortar,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  solid  material 
in  it  to  the  total  volume,  and  also  to  determine  the  elementary  voiumes  of 
each  ingredient.  In  the  test  illustrated,  for  example,  the  density  is  0.696 
and  the  air  plus  water  voids  are  therefore  30.4%. 

The  apparatus  used  for  density  tests  of  mortar  are  a  shallow  pan  about 
9  inches  diameter,  a  small  pointing  trowel,  scales  to  weigh  to  one-tenth 
gram,  measuring  glass  or  graduate  about  i^  inches  diameter  and  2 50  cubie 
centimeters  capacity,  one  or  two  beakers,  and  a  stick  for  tamping  the  mortar 
in  the  glass.  300  or  4C»  grams  of  mixed  cement  and  aggregate  may  be 
used  in  the  tests. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  material  which  sticks  to  the  tools  is  either 
cement  or  similarly  fine  aggregate,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  aggregate  which 
passes  a  No.  100  sieve  should  be  recorded  for  use  in  the  computations. 

*  Seepaperby  Messrs.  Fullerand  Thompson,  Transactioos  American  Society  Civìl  Engìne^rs,  Voi. 
UZfP.  67. 
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Vclumetric  test  for  Reservoir  , File  IV    R 

Cement  B  Aggregates  Clean  Sand Date  4-26- 15. 

Computed  by  Brown Checked  by  T. 
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37 
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Experiment  No 

Nominai  proportions  by  volume 

Proportions  by  weight 

Description  of  aggregate 

Wt.  of  cement 

Total  weight  of  agg^gate 

Wt.  of  the  aggregate  passing  a  No.  100 

sieve 

Wt.  of  vessel  and  water  (before  usìng)  . . . 

"       (af  ter  using)  . .  . . 
water  used  =  (8)  —  (9) 

Percentage  of  water  =  S^^ì  ^ 

^                          (5)  +  (6) 
Consistency 

Temperature  water 

Total  weight  mixed  =  "(5)  -f  (6)  +  (io) .  . . 

Weight  tray  and  tools  (after  using) 

**         "         "       "      (before  usmg) .... 

Weight  mix  adhering  =  (15) — (16) 

Weight  measuring  gfass  or  graduate 

Weight  glass  4-  mix 

Weight  glass  4-  mix  —     free  water 

free  water  —  (19  —  20) 

mix  set       =  (14)  —  (17)  —  (21)  . . 

«       «      =(20)  -(18) 

Discrepancy  =»  (23)  —  (22) 

Time  mixing completed ir 

Volume  of  mix,  in  cu.  cm 

Time  settling 

Final  volume  of  mix  in  cu.  cm 


i«;2 


I  :  1.78 


ì 


u 
u 
a 


Water  lef  t  on  tray  =  (  i  o)  X 
Cement  left  on  tray  =  (5)  X 


(17) 


(5)+  (7)+ (IO) 

_    ('7)    __ 

(5) +  (7)  +(io) 

(17) 
Aggregate  left  on  tray  =  (7)  X(^^  (7)  ZjT^o) 

Wt.  water  in  set  mortar  =  (io)  —  (21) 

,   -  (29) 

vVt.  cement  in  set  mortar  =«  (5)  —  (30) 

Wt.  aggregate  in    set    mortar   =    (6)    — 

(3O : 

Specific  gravity  cement 

"  "        aggregate 

Absolute  volume  water  =  ^^-J 

(28) 

f33) 


ti 


ti 


cement  = 


li 


ti 


(28  X  (35) 
aggregate  =  ^-J;^^^-j... 

Total  absolute  volume   =   (37)  -f  (38)4- 

(39) 

Density  =  (38)  +  (^g) 

Remarks:  Fine  Material  on  Surface  . . . 


San 
150.0 
267.0 

53-4 
287  .7 

228.  7 

59 -o 

14.2 

Soft 
6s°F. 
476.0 

325-8 

322.2 

3-6 

295.4 
767.9 

767.9 

0.0 
472.4 

472.5 
.  I 

o.  15  a.m. 

210.0 

2  hrs. 

209.5 

0.8 
2 . 1 
0.7 

58.2 
147.9 

266.  3 

3. II 
2.71 

.278 
.227 
.469 


•974 
.696 

3  ce. 


Note:     Weight s  are  in  grams;  volumes  in  cubie  centimeters. 
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The  materiaisaie  carefully  weighed,  and  enough  water  added, — ^the  quan- 

tity  var>ing  with  the  fìneness  of  the  sand, — to  produce  a  mortar  sof  ter  than 

standard  consislency  which  will  scarcely  hold  its  shaj^e  in  the  mixing  pan. 

An  examination  of  the  various  items  in  the  table  will  show  the  purpose  of 

each,  the  object  being  to  correct  lor  ali  losses  and  obtain  a  resulting  volume 

corresponding  to  that  of  the  mortar  after  setting.     The  figures  following 

many  of  the  items  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  other  items,  the  fraction 

following  item  (29),  for  example,  representing  the  water  of  the  mix  which 

adheres  to  the  tray  and  tools.     The  weight  of  the  water  in  this  mortar  which 

adheres  is  found  from  the  proportion, — Mix  adhering:  total  fine  mortar  = 

water  in  mix  adhering  :  total  water.     Expressed  in  item  numbers  this 

becomes 

Item  (17) 

Item  (20)    = X  Item  (io).     The  cement  and 

Items  (5)  -f   (7)  +   (io) 

aggregate  left  on  tray,  items  (30)  and  (31),  are  similarly  computed,  and 

from  these  the  weight  of  each  of  the  materials  in  the  set  mortar  is  found. 

The  absolute  volumes,  items  (37)  to  (39),  are  then  readily  computed  and  the 

density  determined. 

Vofaimetiic  Testa  of  Concrete.  For  volumetrìe  or  density  tests  of  con- 
crete, molds  at  least  8  inches  in  diameter  are  necessary,  but  the  process 
throughout  is  similar  to  that  already  described  for  the  volumetrie  tests  of 
mortar  and  a  similar  blank  form  may  be  readily  made  for  records. 

The  density  tests  as  made  at  Jerome  Park  Reservoir  are  f  ully  described 
in  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Thompson  already  referred  tof  and 
resuits  of  the  tests  are  there  given. 

Feret's  Fonniila  for  Strenifth.  For  studying  the  relation  of  absolute 
▼olumes  to  strength,  let 

P  —  compressive  strength  of  the  mortar. 

/l  ==  a  Constant  which  differs  for  different  cements  and  at  different  ages  of 

the  same  mortar. 
e  =  absolute  volume  of  cement. 
5  =  absolute  volume  of  sand. 
«?=  absolute  volume  of  water  voids. 
V  —  absolute  volume  of  air  voids. 

The  value  of  determinine;  the  density  of  mortais  is  made  evident  by  the 
followinf^  law  of  Mr.  Feret:* 
"For  any  series  of  plastic  mortars  made  with  the  same  binding  materia! 

^ulfctin  de  la  Sodété  d*Encourageinent  pour  tlndustrìe  Nationale,  1897,  Voi.  Il,  p.  1604. 
fSec  also  Chapter  X  of  this  Treatise. 
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and  inert  sands,  the  resistance  to  compression  after  the  same  length  of  set 

under  identical  conditions,   is  solely  a  function  of  the  ratio oi 

^  w  -h  V 

7 — --r  >  whatever  be  the  nature  and  size  of  the  sand  and  the  prò- 

portions  of  the  elements,  —  cement,  inert  sand  and  water,  —  of  which  each 
is  composed." 

It  follows  from  this  law,  as  Mr.  Feret  says,  that  the  strength  of  any 
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Fio.  43.  —  Derivation  of  Feret's  Formula  for  Strength;    (See  p.  155.) 
(BuUetìn  de  la  Sodété  d'Encouragement  pour  Tlndustrìe  Nationale — 1897.) 
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mortar  increases  with  the  absolute  volume  of  the  cement  (e)  in  a  unit 
volume  of  fresh  mortar,  and  also  with  the  density  (e  +  s),  whatever  may 
be  the  relative  volumes  nlled  with  water  and  air. 
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From  veiy  numerous  experìments  such  as  those  tabulateci  on  page  146 
Mr.  Feret  evolves  the  approxìmate  formula 

fiy  suitably  changing  the  value  of  K  the  formula  may  be  adapted  toeither 
the  English  or  the  metric  system  of  meas'^emert. 

As  a  proof  of  this  formula  Mr.  Feret  piots  on  a  diagram,  shown  in  Fig. 

43,  values  of  l j  from  column  (12)  in  the  table  on  pages  146  and  147 

for  abscissas,and  the  average  compressive  strengths  of  the  various  mortars, 
from  column  (22),  for  ordinates.  Since,  in  formula  (i),  -K  is  equal  to  P 
divided  by  the  square  of  the  quantity  in  brackets,  the  value  of  iS^  is  the 
tangent  of  the  straight  line  passing  through  the  points.    In  Fig.  43 

K  »  1965,  if  the  strength  is  in  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 
or 

^  «  28  000,  if  the  strength  is  in  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

This  particular  value  is  applicable  only  to  the  cement  used  by  Mr. 
Feret  in  his  experìments  and  to  spedmens  at  the  age  of  fìve  months,  but 
the  prìnciples  involved  are  of  general  application. 

The  most  practical  application  of  this  formula  is  in  the  determination 
of  the  relative  compressive  strengths  of  various  mortars  made  from  the 
same  cement,  with  sand  in  differing  proportions  and  of  dififerent  com- 
positions.  Mr.  Feret  calls  attention  also  to  its  possible  use  in  laboratory 
experìments  and  specifications.  A  cement,  for  example,  may  be  required 
to  fumish,  when  mixed  with  any  sand,  a  definite  value  of  IT,  since  the 
value  of  i^  is  independent  of  the  choice  of  the  sand  and  of  the  composition 
of  the  mortar. 

Experìments  by  the  authors  tend  to  show  that  the  formula  does  not 
apply  strìctly  to  specimens  of  dififerent  consistency,  but  that  the  genera) 
law  of  the  increase  of  strength  with  the  density  is  applicable  except  in  ex- 
treme  cases.  The  formula  is  inapplicable  to  tensile  tests,  although  bere, 
too,  the  general  prìnciple  appears  to  hold  good. 

This  subject  as  related  to  concrete  is  discussed  on  pages  312  to  314 

ORANXTLOBIETRIO  0OMPO8ITION  OF  SAND 

Feret's  Three-Screen  Method  of  Analyzing  Sand. 

The  determination  of  the  physical  characterìstics  of  the  sand,  which, 
mixed  with  a  cement,  will  produce  the  densest  mortar,  has  been  the  object 
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of  a  large.  number  of  experiments  by  Mr.  Feret,  which  are  recorded  in 
Anùales  des  Ponts  et  Chaussées,  1892.  In  America  Messrs.  William  B. 
Fullerand  Sanford  E.  Thompson  haveextended  the  researches,  by  adifferent 
method,  to  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  concrete.  The  mechanical 
analysis  of  sand  and  stone  is  discussed  in  Chapter  X,  and  the  results  of 
earlier  experiments  are  tabulated  on  page  334. 

Mr.  Feret,  in  studying  anysand,separatesitby  screening  into  three  sizes. 
He  then  recombines  these  three  sizes  in  varying  proportions,  so  as  to  obtain 
results  which  are  applicable  to  any  naturai  or  artificially  mixed  sand.  He 
distinguishes  sand  from  gravel  as  consisting  of  grains  which  wiU  pass 
through  a  screen  having  circular  holes  of  5  millimeters  diameter  (0.20 
in.).  The  three  sizes  of  sand  he  then  calls  G,  M,  and  F,  representing, 
respectively,  the  large  (gros),  medium  (moyens),  and  fine  (fins)  parti cles  as 
defined  by  sifting  through  metallic  sieves  with  circular  holes,  or  wire  cloth 
of  definite  mesh,  as  foUows: 

Large  grains,  G,  passing  circular  holes         5  mm.    (0.20  in.)  diameter, 
Retained  by  circular  holes  2  mm.  (0.079  i"-)         " 

Medium  grains,  M,  passing  circular  holes    2  nmi.  (0.079  i'^ó         " 
Retained  by  circular  holes  0.5  mm.  (0.020  in.)         ** 

Fine  grains,  F,  passing  circular  holes         0.5  mm.  (0.020  in.)         " 

These  sizes,  Mr.  Feret  states,  are  nearly  equivalent  to  sand  screened 
through  sieves  of  wire  cloth  as  foUows: 

Large  grains,  G,  passing  screen  of  4  meshes  per  sq.  cm.  (  5  meshes  p)er  linear  inch.") 
Retained  on  "  36  "  "         (15        "  "  "        ) 

Medium  grains,  M,  passing  "  36  "  "         (15         "  "  "        ) 

Retained  on  a      "         324         "  "         (46        "  "  "       ) 

Fine  grains,  F,  passing  "         324         "  "•        (46         *  "  "       ) 

Sometimes,  for  experimental  purposes,  he  divides  each  of  the  sands,  G,  M, 
and  F,  into  three  intermediate  sizes. 

The  granulometrie  composition  of  any  sand  is  represented  by  its  relative 
proportions,  expressed  either  in  weights  or  absolute  volumes,  of  G,  M,  and 
F.  For  example,  a  sand  containing  by  weight  50%  of  the  largest  grains, 
30%  of  the  medium,  and  20%  of  the  fine  grains,  has  a  granulometrie 
composition  of  g  ==»  0.50,  m  =  0.30,  f  =  0.20. 

The  granulometrie  composition  of  a  sand  which  has  been  mechanically 
analyzed,  and  plot ted  on  a  diagram  similar  to  that  shown  on  page  190,  may 
be  ascertained  readily  by  drawing  three  ordinates  corresponding  respec- 
tively to  screens  of  5,  15,  and  46  meshes  per  linear  inch,  and  determining 
by  the  iength  or  the  difference  in  length  of  these  ordinates  the  proportions 
which  pass  and  which  are  retained  by  the  screens  of  these  three  meshes. 
These  three  proportions  or  percentages  represent  the  granulometrie  com- 
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position.    An  illustration  of  this  method  of  transforming  mechanical  analv 
«^is  to  granulometrie  composi tion  is  shown  in  Fig.  S^  oi^  pa-ge  164. 

Feret'8  Trìangles.  To  simplify  the  tabulation  of  results,  and  arrange 
them  so  that  they  may  be  understood  at  a  glance,  Mr.  Feret  has  used  a 
graphical  arrangement  which  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  In  nearly  ali 
bis  writings  we  find  little  trìangles  with  the  apexes  labeled  G,  M,  and  F. 
Curves  or  contours  in  these  trìangles,  representing  the  various  properties 
of  the  sands  or  mortars,  are  based  on  a  system  of  three  instead  of  two 


0.7fn 


0.6m 


O.Sm 


O.lm 


FlG.  44.— Fenet's  Three-Screen  Method  of  Analyzing  Sand.     {See  p.  157.) 

co-ordinates,  that  is,  each  curve  is  the  loci  of  points  measured  from  3  axes 
placed  at  angles  of  60°  with  each  other.  A  full  discussion  of  the  theory  of 
this  is  given  in  bis  paper  "  Sur  la  Compacité  des  Mortiers  Hydrauliques  " 
in  Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chaussées,  1892,  II,  but  the  principles  may  be  un- 
derstood by  reference  to  Fig.  44.  The  apexes  of  the  trìangle  are  labeled 
G,  M,  and  F,  corresponding  to  the  three  sizesof  sand  describedon  page  156. 
The  granulometrie  composition  of  any  sand  is  plotted  as  a  single  point  in 
this  trìangle.  The  proportion  of  each  of  the  three  sizes  in  the  sand  is  rep- 
resented  by  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the  side  opposite  each  apex. 
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For  eiample,  «tactly  at  the  apex  G,  the  granulometrie  composJtion  is 
g  =  i,oo,  m  =  o,  f  =  o.  A  sand  represented  by  the  point  "A"  in  the 
triangle  has  for  its  granulometrie  eomposition,  g  =  0.48,  m  =  0.35,  f  = 
0.17.  Sand,  B,  whose  point  is  on  the  Une  G  M  is  a  mixture  of  G  and  M 
with  no  fine  particles.  It  ean  be  readily  proved  by  geometry  that  if  the 
altitude  of  the  triangle  is  i.oo,  the  sum  of  the  three  perpendicular  distanees 
from  any  given  point  in  the  triangle  to  the  three  sides  equals  i.oo.  Also, 
that  any  combìnation  of  G,  M,  and  F  is  contained  in  the  triangle  or  else  on 
one  of  its  sides.  To  use  Mr.  Feret's  language,  "any  sand  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  point  in  the  triangle  and  by  one  alone,  and,  reciprocally,  one 
granulometrie  eomposition  of  sand,  andonly  one,  will  correspond  to  a  given 
point  on  the  interior  or  sides  of  the  triangle."     If  the  altitude  of  the  triangle 


Fio.  4S.— Absolute  Volume*  of  Sand  per       Fio.  4^-— Absolule  Voliimes  of  -Sand  pei 
Unit    Volume    of    Sand  not    Shaken,  Unit  Volume  of  Sand  Sbaken  to  Ro 

{See  p.  160.)  fusai.     {Ste  p.  ,60.) 

is  considered  1 .00,  any  point,  A ,  in  the  triangle  is  readily  plotted  by  locating 
it  at  perpendicular  distanees  from  each  of  the  three  sides  corresponding  to 
each  component  of  its  granulometrie  eomposition.  For  example,  suppose 
that  the  granulometrie  eomposition  of  a  sand,  ^,  is  g  =  0.48,  m  =  0.35, 
f  ^  0.17.  As  the  apex  G  represents  a  sand  eontaining  only  coarse  grains, 
and  the  Une  opposite  to  it,  M  F,  ali  sands  eontaining  no  coarse  grains,  the 
locus  of  a  sand  eontaining  coarse  grains  (g  =  0.48)  will  lie  somewhere  upon 
a  Une  paraUel  to  M  F  and  at  a  distanee  0.48  from  M  F.  By  similar  reason- 
ing  it  will  also  lie  on  a  Une  parallel  to  G  F  and  at  a  distanee  0.35  from  it. 
The  interseetion  of  these  two  lines  is  the  locus  of  the  sand  A,  and  it  wiU 
be  seen  that  this  interseetion  is  at  a  perpendicular  distanee  of  0.17  from  the 
Une  M  G  (the  side  opposite  F),  which  checks  the  plotting,  since  f  =  0.17. 
For  comparing  a  special  property  of  dìITerent  sands,  or  of  mortars  com- 
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posed  of  difEerent  sanda,  each  sand  employed  in  the  tests  is  plotted  anù 
labeled    with  its  value,  —  which  may  be  in  units  of  strength,  weight,  or 
volume,  — and  "contour  lines"  are  sketched  in  by  the  eye,  as  one  would 
draw  contours  from  elevations  on  a  topographical  drawing. 
Any  point  on  the  same  contour  line  represents  a  sand  made  up  of  the 


Fic.  47.— Absolute  Volumes  of  Solid  Ma-     Fin.  48.— Compressive  Strei^th  in  Founds 

terìals    (c  +  s)    per    Unit    Volume    of         per  Square  Inch   of  1:3   (hy  Weight) 

Fresh  Mortar  in   Proportions  1:3  (by         Mortars   with    Different   Mintures  of 

Weight).     (Step.if^.)  Sand.  after  g  Months  in   Air  and  3 

Months  in  Sea  Water,     {See  p.  161.) 


FiG.  49.— Compressive  Strength  in  Pounds  Fio.  50- —Compressi  ve  Strength  in  Pounds 

per    Square    Inch    of    Mortars    with  per   Square    Inch    of    Mortars    with 

Various  Miitures  of  Sand,  after  One  Various  Mixtures  of  Sand,  after  One 

Year  in   Fresh    Water.      Proportions  Year    in     Air.     Proportions     100    Ib. 

100  Ib.  Portland  Cement  to  3.2  cu.  ft.  Portland  Cement  to  3.3  cu.  ft.  Miied 

Miied  Sand.     (Set  p.  161-)  Sand.     (Set  p.  161.) 


different  sizes,  G,  M,  and  F,  in  proportions  corresponding  to  its  perpen- 
dicular  distances  from  the  sides  opposite  each  apex,  but  having  the  same 
Strength,  weight,  volume,  humidity,  or  whatever  special  function  may  be 
represented,  as  every  other  Doint  on  the  same  line. 
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Figs.  45  and  46»  page  158,  illustrate  the  use  of  the  trìangle  for  showìng 
ihe  voiumes  of  sands  composed  of  different  sizes  of  grains.  Any  sand, 
for  example,  whose  granulometrie  composition  is  represented  by  any  point 
on  the  contour  line  labeled  0.575,  ^^  ^^g-  4S>  ^^>  when  measured  loose, 
0.575  ^^  ^^  volume,  or  57i%,  of  absolutely  solid  matter,  or,  taking  the 
complement,  42  J%  of  voids.  In  Fig.  45  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  greatest  soUd 
volume  of  loose  sand  is  obtained  by  mixing  G  and  F  in  proportions  60%  G 
and  40%  F  by  weight.  The  amount  of  solid  matter  in  this  mixture  oi 
maximum  density  is  0.61  of  the  unit  volume;  in  other  words,  the  sand  con- 
tai ns  39%  voids,  By  interpolating  between  the  contour  Unes  we  may  see 
that  a  sand  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  three  sizes,  which  would  be 
represented  by  a  point  at  the  geometrical  center  of  the  triangle,  has  about 
0.597  solid  matter,  or  40.3%  voids.  In  sands  shaken  to  refusai,  Fig.  46, 
the  mixture  of  maximum  density  consists  of  sands  G  and  F  alone,  in  pro- 
portions about  55%  G  and  45%  F,  and  the  total  solid  matter,  that  is,  the 
absolute  volume  of  sand,  in  a  unit  volume  of  the  shaken  sand  of  maximum 
density,  is  0.798,  corresponding  to  20.2%  voids. 

EFFEOT  OF  SIZE  OF  SAND  UPON  THE  8TRENGTH  OF 

MORTAB 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  size  of  a  sand,  that  is,  the  size  of  its  grains, 
is  subordinate,  in  its  influence  upon  the  strength  and  other  qualities  of  a 
mortar,  to  the  density  of  the  mortar  produced  from  it.  One  naturally 
vvould  suppose  that  the  densest  sand,  that  is,  the  sand  which  contains,  when 
dry,  the  fé  west  voids,  when  mixed  with  a  given  proportion  of  cement,  w^ould 
make,  inevitably,  the  densest  and  therefore  the  strongest  mortar.  Such, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  for  the  addition  of  both  the  cement 
and  water  change  the  mechanical  composition.  A  mixture  of  fine  sand 
and  cement,  for  example,  requires  a  larger  percentage  of  water  in  gaging 
than  a  mixture  of  coarse  sand  and  the  same  cement.  The  total  volume  of 
a  mortar  of  plastic  consistency  is  aflFected  by  the  quantity  of  water  used, 
as  well  as  by  the  voiumes  of  the  dry  materìals.  Hence,  a  mortar  consisting 
of  fine  sand  and  cement  wiU  be  less  dense  than  one  of  coarse  sand  and  the 
same  cement,  even  though  the  fine  and  coarse  sands,  when  weighed  or 
measured  dry,  each  contain  the  same  proportions  of  solid  matter  and  voids. 

Fine  sand  has  more  grains  in  a  unit  measure  and  therefore  a  greater 
number  of  points  of  contact  of  the  grains.  The  water  forms  a  film 
(see  Fig.  38,  p.  136,)  and  separates  the  grains  by  surface  tension. 

The  fact  is  graphically  illustrated  in  Feret's  triangle,  Fig.  47,  page  15Q. 
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in  which  the  contour  lines  show  the  combined  absolute  volumes  of  the 
cement  and  sand  in  i  :  3  mortar  (proportioned  by  weight)  made  from  sand 
of  various  compositions.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  point  of  maximum 
absolute  volume,  which  is  labeled  0.734,  is  much  farther  to  the  left  than 
in  Figs.  4S  and  46,  showing  that  for  a  mortai  of  maximum  density,  a  sand 
is  required  containing  more  large  particles,  G,  m  proportion  to  the  fine 
particles,  F,  than  for  maximimi  density  with  the  same  sand  in  its  dry  state. 
From  such  experiments  Mr.  Feret*  derives  the  law  that: 

The  plastic  mortars,  which,  per  unit  of  volume,  contain  the  greatest  abso- 
lute volimie  of  solid  materìals  (e  +  s),  are  those  in* which  there  are  no 
medium  grains,  and  in  which  coarse  grains  are  f  ound  in  a  proportion  doublé 
to  that  of  &ie  grains,  cement  included. 

Figs.  48,  49,  and  50,  page  159,  show  the  strength  in  compression,  con^ 
verted  to  pounds  per  square  inch,  of  mortars  made  from  various  mixtures 
of  the  three  sizes  of  sand. 

Comparing  these  with  Fig.  47  it  will  be  seen  that  the  curves  of  strength 
follow  the  same  general  direction  as  the  curves  of  density.  This  is  in  con- 
formity  with  the  general  laws  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  chapter 
and  with  the  principles  upon  which  Feret's  formula  (page  155)  is  based. 

There  is  óne  point  which  must  be  noticed  when  studying  these  and  other 
similar  triangles  of  Feret,  namely,  that  his  results,  as  shown  by  the  curves 
on  his  triangles,  apply  exactly  only  to  sands  and  cements,  and  not  to  mixtures 
of  sand  and  coarse  stone.  In  ali  the  triangles,  sands  for  maximum  density 
are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  fine  and  coarse  grains  with  no  medium 
grains.  It  is  shown  on  page  133  that  a  denser  mixture  can  be  obtained 
with  stone  and  sand  and  cement,  that  is,  v/ith  three  sizes  of  materials,  than 
with  sand  and  cement,  and  it  is  consequently  probable  that  Feret  could 
bave  obtained  greater  densities  by  making  the  size  of  G  larger  (that  is, 
emplo3àng  for  G  gravel  or  broken  stone)  and  the  size  of  F  smaller,  and 
that  with  this  arrangement  a  portion  of  the  medium  grains  would  bave 
been  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  the  maximum  density.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Feret's  experiments  were 
intended  to  cover,  as  far  as  possible,  practical  combinations  of  sizes  of 
sand  for  mortar.  It  is  noticeable,  even  with  the  sizes  of  sand  which  he 
uses,  that  the  cvu^es  in  Fig.  47  run  sharply  upward,  and  that  mortars  from 
mixtures  of  three  sizes  of  sand  are  therefore  very  nearly  as  dense  and 
strong  as  those  made  from  two  sizes.     Furthermore,  when  the  three  sizes 

'^Annales  des  Ponte  et  Chausséesi  1896,  II,  p.  182. 
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G,  M,  and  F  are  mixed  together,  a  graded  mixture  is  formed  in  which 
there  are  particles  ranging  from  0.2  inch  down  to  fine  dust. 

Experiments  indicate,  as  stated  on  page  196,  that  sand   for  concrete 
requires  for  best  results  more  fine  material  than  mortar  sand. 

TESTS  OF  DENSITY  AND  STRENGTH  OF  M0RTAB8  OF  GOARSE 

V8.  FINE  SAND 

The  application  of  Mr.  Feret's  tests  is  shown  in  the  table  on  pages 
146  and  147,  and  the  foUowing  tables,  to  illustrate  its  practical  use  in 

Compressive  Strength  and  Elementary  Volumetrie  Composition  of  2-inch  Cubes  of 

Portland  CemerU  and  Batik  Sand.     (See  p.  162.) 

By  Sanford  E.  Thompson.* 


Propor- 
tìons 

by 
Weight 

Proportìons  by 
Volume  (nominai) 

PBRCENTAGES  PASSINO 
BAND  81EVE8 

ELEMENTARY 
VOLUMES 

>> 

*s 

e  +  « 

(t^.)' 

< 

Sand 

Sieve 

No.  8 
Sieve 

No.  20 
Sieve 

No.  50 
Sieve 

No. 

200 

Sieve 

d 
e 

•T3 

1 

• 

EfV 
e  a 

ri-. 

1"= 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4)        (5)        (6) 

(7)        (8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12)        (13),  «14 

Coarae  .... 

Fine 

VeryFine  . 

z  :  a.6 
z  :  a.6 
z  ta.6 

I   :  3 
I  :  3 
I  :  3 

100 
100 
100 

84  1       62 
100  1       84 
zoo    1        93 

l 

38 

3 
6 

27 

0. 171    0. 5i8   0.Ù89 
0. i54    0.466   0.620 
0. 149I  0.4511  0.600 

1 

0.  ia6 
0.083 
0.074 

7x5   1   }>':'-, 
4o5  .  25:: 
330      ^3-; 

comparing  the  quali  ty  of  different  sands,  are  presented;  the  first  giving 
the  density  and  strength  of  three  naturai  bank  sands  as  tested  by  one 

Tests  by  New  York  Board  of  Water  Supply  (?/  i  :  3  Mortar  Mode  With  Sands 
of  Dijferent  Mechanical  Analysis.     {See  p.  162.) 


Percentages  Paaaing  Sieves. 

Tensile  Test. 
Lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Compression  Test. 
Lb.  per  sq.  in. 

No.  4. 

No.  8 

No.  so. 

No.  zoo. 

7  days. 

90  days. 

• 

7  days. 

90  dajrs. 

zoo 

70 

za 

5 

213 

613 

2690 

5640 

zoo 

86 

3Z 

6 

263 

412 

1915 

4660 

zoo 

09 

36 

2 

Z77 

325 

90S 

2170 

zoo 

97 

38 

6 

178 

282 

1070 

1500 

zoo 

94 

44 

za 

139 

238 

90S 

1130 

zoo 

zoo 

52 

X4 

122 

Z7O 

27S 

810 

zoo 

100 

94 

48 

80 

149 

330 

^490 

*  From  paper  by  Sanford   E.  Thompson  on  *'Sand  fox  Mortar  and  Concrete."  BuDetin  No.  3» 
Aawciation  American  Portland  Cement  Manafactarezs,  Z906. 
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of  the  authors,  and  the  second  giving  mechanical  analyses  and  strengths 
of  mortars  made  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Water  Supply. 

PRACTICAL  APPUCATIONS  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  DENSITT 

(a)  The  variation  of  the  sand  in  different  portions  of  the  same  bank 

may  beutilized  byrequiringthecontractor  to  mix  two  sizes  without  exact 
measurement,  so  that  the  material  as  delivered  shall  contain  not  less  than 

a  certain  percentage  of  sand  coarse  enough  to  be  retained  on  a  certain 

sieve. 

(ò)  K  two  sands  are  available,  a  stùdy  of  their  physical  characteristics 
will  determine  which  is  better  suited  to  the  work  in  hand  as  the  sand  which 
prodtices  the  smaUest  volume  of  plastic  mortar^  when  tnixed  wUh  cement  in 
the  required  proportions  by  dry  weighty  jurnishes  the  strongest  and  least 
permeable  mortar. 

(e)  A  good  sand  brought  from  a  distante  at  a  high  price  may  be  more 
economical  than  a  poor  sand  from  a  neighboring  bank. 

(d)  The  relative  value  of  crusher  dust  or  of  sand  in  a  given  locality  may 
be  determined  by  comparing  their  densities  or  the  densities  of  mortars 
made  from  them. 

(e)  Frequently,  a  mixture  of  a  fine  and  coarse  sand,  or  of  sand  and  crusher 
dust,  proportioned  according  to  their  relative  granulometrie  compositions 
or  analyses,  may  be  shown  to  produce  a  better  mortar  than  either  alone. 

(/)  To  produce  impermeable  mortar  or  concrete,  it  may  be  economical 
to  screen  a  mixed  gravelly  sand  into  different  sizes,  and  remix  these  in 
proportions  which  will  produce  a  mortar  of  greater  density. 

The  useof  mixed  sand,  as  described  in  (a),  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Richardson,  Engineer,  for  the  i  :  2  Naturai  cement  mortar  employed  in 
the  stone  masonry  of  the  Wachusett  dam  of  the  Massachusetts  Metropolitan 
Water  Works,  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  comparative  tensile  strength 
and  permeability  of  mortars  made  with  different  sands.  He  required 
the  contractors  to  fumish  sand  so  coarse  that  at  least  50%  would  be 
retained  on  a  sieve  having  30  meshes  per  linear  inch.  The  sand  was 
excavated  by  scrapers,  and  the  condition  was  readily  comphed  with, 
whenever  the  sand  in  one  section  was  shown  by  samples  to  be  running  too 
fine,  by  taking  scraper  loads  of  coarse  sand  from  another  location. 

Mixed  or  graded  sands  are  specially  advantageous  when  concrete  is  made 
at  a  centrai  plant  such  as  a  block  manufactory.  By  using  graded  screen- 
*  ings,  instead  of  the  fine  stone  as  it  came  from  the  crusher,  and  by  slightly 
increasing  the  size  of  the  coarse  aggregate,  Mr.  Thompson  obtained  a 
strength  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  with  the  same  proportions  of 
cement  and  maintained  equal  strength  with  40%  less  cement 
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OompuatÌTe  Tests  of  Diflerent  Sands.  One  of  the  most  importaut 
applìcatìons  of  the  laws  of  density  is  iu  the  comparìson  of  different  sands. 
Void  determinations  of  sand  are  valuelesa  because  of  varìatioiis  in  moist- 
ure  and  compactness,  but  if  equal  dry  weights  of  each  of  the  sands  to  be 
compared  are  mìxed  with  the  same  cement  in  the  proportions  required 
on  the  work,  and  then  gaged  to  plastic  consistency  as  descrìbed  on  page 
150,  the  best  sand,  provided  it  does  not  contain  vegetable  Ioam  or  other 
impurities  to  affectitchemically,is  that  which  produces  the  smallest  volume 
of  mortar. 


OONTERSION  OF  MEOHAHICAL  ANALT8IS  TO 
0RAH17L0HETBI0  OOHPOSITIOH 

As  an  illustratìon  of  methods  of  contrasting  two  different  sands  and  of 
making  practical  use  of  Feret's  researches,  we  may  compare  tests  made  by 
Mr.  R.  L,  Humphrey*  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Subway,  Philadelphia.  He  found  the  tensile  strength  at  the 
age  of  one  year,  of  i  ;  3  mortar  made  with  sand  screened  from  gravel,  to  be 
about  50%  stronger  than  that  made  with  sand  dredged  from  the  Dela- 
ware  River.     The  mechanical  analysesf  of  the  two  sands  are  plolted  by 

♦Trjnsaitiors  Americin  Socielj  of  CivQ  Engineers,  Voi.  XLVm,  p.  558. 
jMrchinical  Analytil  Cm^m  air  drcmbed  in  Chipter    X,  pigr   181. 
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the  authors  in  Fig.  51,  page  1641  from  tables  presented  by  Mr.  Humphrey. 

To  transform  these  mechanical  analysis  curves  to  Feret's  granulometrie 
composition,  we  may  draw  on  the  diagram,  ordinates  corresponding  to  the 
sizes  of  sieves  used  by  him,  namely,  No.  5,  No.  15,  and  No.  46.  (See  p.  156.) 
From  inspection  of  the  curve  it  is  evident  that  the  granulometrie  composition 
of  the  gravel  sandis  g  =  0.56,  m  ~  0.35,  f  =  0.09,  andof  theriversandis 
g  =  0.00,  m  =  0.89,  f  =  o.ii.  Plotting  these  granulometrie  compositions 
as  C  and  D  on  Feret's  triangle,  Fig.  49,  and  interpolating  between  contoursì 
we  find  the  relative  compressive  strengths  of  mortars  made  from  the  two 
sands  to  be,  after  one  year  in  fresh  water,  about  as  1775  is  to  2550,  or  as 
i:  1.44,  while  Mr.  Humphrey's  ratio  of  tensile  strength  for  the  two  mortars 
at  the  age  of  one  year  is  as  304  is  to  470,  or  as  i:  1.53.  These  ratios  are 
remarkably  similar  when  the  differences  in  conditions  are  considered. 

Numerous  tests  have  been  made  in  America*  in  proof  of  the  general  law 
that  coarse  sands  are  stronger  than  fine.  Many  experimenters  have 
seemed  to  reach  the  result  that  coarse  sand  is  stronger  than  mixed  sand. 
In  certain  cases  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  because  of  mixing  the  different 
sizes  in  wrong  proportions,  or  because  the  mortar  of  coarse  sand  contains 
so  large  a  proportion  of  cement  that  the  voids  are  completely  filled  and  the 
addition  of  fine  sand  decreases,  instead  of  increasing,  the  density.  Mortar, 
for  example,  as  rich  as  j  :  2  (i.e.,  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  sand)  of 
coarse  sand  isasstrongas,  and  often  stronger  than,  rùortar  of  similar  propoF- 
tions  made  of  almost  any  mixed  sands,  but  with  leaner  mortars,  a  small 
admixture  of  from  10%  to  25%  of  fine  sand  improves  it.  Naturai  sand, 
which  in  appearance  is  very  coarse,  almost  invariably  has  a  small  percentage 
of  very  fine  particles  which,  with  the  fine  grains  of  cement,  may  assist,  in 
the  leaner  mixture,  in  producing  a  dense  mortar.  The  mechanical  analysis 
curves  of  sand  shown  in  Fig.  57,  on  page  190,  are  an  illustration  of  the  fine 
matter  contained  in  ali  bank  sands. 

EITEGT  OF  QUÀNTITT  OF  WATER  UPON  THE  STRENQTH 

OF  MORTARS 

An  excess  of  water  decreases  the  density  of  the  mortar  and  there- 
fore  the  strength.  Fine  sands  require  more  water  than  coarse  to  pro- 
duce the  same  consistency.  Hence,  the  weakness  of  fine  sand  mortars. 
(See  p.  160.)  A  large  excess  of  water  injures  the  cement.  (See  p. 
318.)  A  deficiency  of  water  may  affect  the  permanent  strength  of  a 
mortar. 

♦E.  S.  Whecler  in  Report  Chicf  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1895,  P*  3°' 3»  A.  S.  Cooper  in  Journal 
Franklin  Insdtute,  Voi.  CXL,  p.  326,  Ira  O.  Baker  in  Journal  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  VoL 

^  P-  73 
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Although  dry  mixed  mortars  usually  test  higher  than  wet,  because 
they  can  be  more  densely  compacted,  more  uniform  results,  in  practice 
as  well  as  in  experiment,  can  be  obtained  with  plastic  mixtures. 

EFFECT  OF  OAOING  WITH  SEA  WATER 

Briquets  gaged  with  sea  water  set  much  slower  than  those  gaged 
with  fresh  water*  but  long  time  testsf  show  no  diflference  in  strength. 
Tests  by  the  authors  in  1909  on  3-inch  cubes  of  1:2:4  concrete  14 
months  old  gave  4  070  pounds  per  square  inch  for  the  specimens  mixed 
with  sea  water  and  3  870  pounds  per  square  inch  for  those  mixed  with 
fresh  water. 

UMESTONE  SAND  AND  SCREENINGS 

Fine  aggregates  of  limestone  composition,  either  sand  or  screenings, 
usually  produce  a  mortar  of  higher  strength  than  common  sand.  Testa 
by  the  authors  of  naturai  limestone  sands  from  Canada  ànd  northem 
New  York  show  in  certain  cases  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent 
greater  strength  than  would  be  expected  of  ordinary  sand  of  similai 
mechanical  analysis.  The  gain  in  strength  is  somewhat  slower  than 
with  quartz  sand.  The  higher  strength  of  mortar  of  limestone  aggre- 
gates probably  is  due  to  their  chemical  composition.  Results  similar 
to  these  bave  been  reached  abroad  by  Mr.  P.  Alexandre  and  Mr.  R. 
Feret. 

SAND  VS.  BBOKEN  STONE  SCBEENINOS 

The  relative  strength  of  mortars  made  from  sand  and  from  screenings 
of  broken  stone  or  crusher  dust  has  occasioned  much  discussion  and  dis- 
pute. It  is  probably  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  relative  density  of  the 
diflFerent  mortars.  Usually,  a  mortar  from  screenings  will  show  higher 
tests,  while  occasionally  mortar  from  sand  will  be  superior,  because  of  the 
difference  in  size  or  of  the  relative  sizes  of  the  particles  or  grains  com- 
posing  the  two  materials. 

In  some  cases  the  form  of  grain  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  strength 
of  the  mortar,  but  usually  this  is  of  less  consideration  than  the  mechani- 
cal composition.l 

*P.  Alexandre  in  Annales  dcs  Ponts  et  Chaussées,  i8go,  II,  p.  332. 

t Alexandre  and  Feret  in  Commission  dea  Méthodes  d'Essai  des  Ma^riaux  de  Constniction,  1895,  Vo! 
IV,  p.  IH. 

tBaumftteriaUenkimde,  V  Jahxgang  (xf>ooJ  p.  ai,  and  Anxudes  des  Poata  et  Chauaaéea,  1893.  D. 
p.  134* 
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Dusty  screenings  are  especially  bad  for  granolìthic  surfacing  for  side- 
walks,  and  must  not  be  used. 


8HARPNES8  OF  SAND 

In  the  past  ali  spedfications  bave  called  for  clean^  "sharp  "  sand  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  where  sharp  sand  is  not 
obtainable,  sand  with  rounded  grains  is  fumished  and  used  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

Comparative  laboratory  tests  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible 
identical  uphold  the  practice  of  using  sand  with  rounded  grains.  They 
indicate,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  previous  discussion  in  this  chapter, 
that  the  chief  diflference  in  naturai  sands  is  due  to  the  size  of  the  grains, 
and  while  the  sharpness  of  grain  may  exert  a  certain  infiuence  it  is  of 
so  much  less  importance  than  the  size  of  the  grain  that  the  requirement 
oj  sharpness  for  sand  shouJd  be  omitted  from  concrete  spedfications. 

Referring  to  columns  (11)  and  (22)  in  the  table  on  page  146,  and  to 
Fig.  43,  page  154,  it  is  evident  that  the  difiFerence  in  strength  of  nearly  ali 
the  mortars  made  with  the  various  sands  is  explained  by  the  difFering 
percentages  of  cement  and  densities  without  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  grains.  The  only  noticeable  exception  is  with  the  artificial  sand,  M', 
which  consists  of  mixed  sizes  of  crushed  quartz.  Mr.  Feret*  believes  that 
this  exception  may  be  due  to  chemical  action  produced  by  the  large  quan- 
tity  (i  its  weight)  of  impalpable  quartz.  Sand  N',  also  crushed  quartz, 
but  containing  none  of  this  fine  powder,  produces  a  mortar  sinfiilar  in 
strength  to  like  mortars  of  naturai  sand  having  rounded  grains. 

Other  tests  of  Mr.  Feretf  and  comparative  tests,  in  the  United  States,  of 
mortar  with  crushed  quartz  and  naturai  sands  generally  confirm  the  above 

conclusion.    The  variation  in  the  shape  of  the  grains  of  naturai  sands  and 

crushed  quartz  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  37,  39,  and  40,  page  136. 

EFFEOT  OF  NATURAL  IMPURITIES  IN  THE  SAND  UPON 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  MORTAR 

A  clause  to  the  effect  that  a  sand  for  mortar  or  concrete  shall  be  "clean" 
is  almost  universally  found  in  masonry  specifications.  The  necessity  fot 
this  requirement  is  often  questioned  by  cement  experimenters,  because  the 
results  of  tests  of  mortar  to  which  percentages  of  loam  or  day  bave  been 
added,  often  give  higher  results  than  those  of  mortar  made  with  cement  and 
pure  sand. 

*Bulletiii  de  la  Société  d*£ncouragement  pour  llndustrìe  Nationale,  1897,  Voi.  IL 
fAimales  des  Ponts  et  Chaussées,  1892,  II,  p.  114. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  general  statement  either  to 
the  effect  that  naturai  impurities  in  sand  are  beneficiai  or  that  they  are 
detrimental.  In  some  cases  fine  material  may  he  of  actual  benefit,  while 
in  others  the  contrary  is  true. 

,  The  case  is  covered  by  three  conditions:  (i)  the  character  of  the  impuri- 
ties; (2)  the  coarseness  of  the  sand;  (3)  the  richness  of  the  mortar. 

Character  of  Impurities.  If  the  fine  material  is  of  ordinary  minerai 
composition,  such  as  day,  the  mortar  is  affected  only  mechanically,  and 
the  results  depend  upon  the  coarseness  of  the  sand  of  which  the  fine  ma- 
terial is  a  part  and  the  richness  of  the  mortar,  as  indicated  in  paragraphs 
which  follow.  One  exception  to  this  general  mie  is  when  the  clay  is  in 
such  condition  as  to  "ball  up"  and  stick  together  so  as  to  remain  in  lumps 
in  the  finished  concrete.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small  percentage  of  clay 
well  distributed  may  be  valuable  f  or  making  the  concrete  or  mortar  work 
smooth,  and  especially  for  increasing  its  water-tightness  (see  p.  301.) 

Vegetable  or  Organic  Impurities.  When  the  impurities  are  of  an 
organic  nature,  like  vegetable  loam,  they  frequently  bave  been  found  to 
prevent  the  mortar  or  concrete  from  hardening  or  to  retard  the  hardening 
for  so  long  a  period  as  to  make  the  sands  entirely  unfit  for  use.  A  very 
minute  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  may  produce  injury,  so  small  a  per- 
centage in  fact  that  frequently  a  sand  which  has  passed  careful  inspecdon 
fails  in  practice  to  set  properly  with  any  brand  of  cement;  therefore  a  test 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  any  sand  which  has  a  suspicion  of  organic  matter. 

The  following  tests  of  i  :  3  mortar  made  with  sand  satisfactory  in  appear- 
ance,  but  which  nevertheless  caused  the  fall  of  a  concrete  building,  aregiven 

Effect  of  Vegetable  Impurities  in  Sand 
By  Sanpord  E.  Thompson,  1908.  {See  />,  168,) 


Sand. 


Tensile  sirength 

of  1 :  3  mortar 

at  7  days. 

Lb.  per  sq.  indi 


A* 

Bt 

B  washed 

Wt 

Standard  Ottawa 


Tensile  strength 
of  1 :  3  mortar 

at  28  days. 
Lb.  per  sq.  inch. 


93 
114 

30I 
300 


*  Poorest  portion  of  bank;  reddish  and  dark  in  appearance. 
"I*  Average  sand  from  bank  which  passed  inspection. 

X  A  medium  good  sand  from  another  bank  similar  to  B  in  appearance,  mechaaicai  analjrsis,  and 
chffmiral  composition  except  nearij  free  from  vegetable  impuritjr. 
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inthefollowingtable.  Theyare  averaged  fromdifferentseries  and  for  con- 
venience  in  comparison  the  results  are  ali  converted  to  the  basis  of  standard 
sand  mortar,  considered  as  200  pounds  in  7  days  and  300  pounds  in  28  days. 
The  mortars  were  stored  in  air  to  conform  to  the  actual  conditions.  Com- 
parative tests  on  mortars  from  the  same  sands  stored  in  moist  air  and  in 
water  corroborated  the  results. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  was  traced  in  the  expert  investigation,  to  vege- 
table  impurities  in  the  sand  which  had  washed  down  into  the  bank  from  the 
soil  above.  The  poorest  sand,  A^  showed  by  mechanical  analysis  only 
4%  ^y  weight  of  fine  material  passing  a  No.  100  sieve  and  1.61%  silt  by 
washing,  but  this  silt  was  found  to  contain  nearly  30%  of  vegetable  matter 
corresponding  however  to  only  0.5%  in  the  total  sand.  The  vegetable 
matter  appeared  to  coat  the  grains  of  sand  so  as  to  prevent  adhesion  of  the 
cement  and  also  retarded  the  setting. 

Effect  of  Fine  Material  in  FilMng  Voids.  Lean  mortars  may  be  im- 
proved  by  small  admixtures  of  pure  day  or  by  substituting  dirty  for  clean 
sand,  provided  it  is  free  from  vegetable  matter,  because  the  fine  material 
increases  the  densìty.  Rich  mortars,  on  the  other  band,  do  not  require  the 
addition  of  fine  material,  and  it  may  be  positively  detrimental,  because  the 
cement  f umishes  ali  the  fine  material  required  for  maximum  density.  This 
is  illustrated  in  exf)eriments  by  Mr.  Griesenauer*  in  which  an  admixture  of 
even  2  per  cent  of  day  (based  on  the  weight  of  the  sand)  slightly  reduced  the 
strength  of  i  :  2  mortar,  while  20%  of  day,  added  to  the  2  parts  of  sand, 
reduced  the  strength  about  30%.  In  i  :  3  mortar,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
addition  of  2%  slightly  increased  the  strength,  and  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable  in  jury  up  to  20%  addition. 

In  experiments  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wheelerf  day  reduced  the  strength  of  neat 
and  I  :  i  mortars,  but  improved  leaner  mixtures. 

In  this  connection,  of  course,  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  if  the  sand  is 
composed  largely  of  fine  material,  the  strength  of  the  mortar  is  com- 
paratively  low,  as  indicated  in  preceding  pages. 

EFFEGT  OF  MICA  IN  THE  SAND  UPON  THE  STRENGTH  OF 

MORTAR 

The  effect  of  mica  in  screenings  from  stone  of  a  micaceous  nature  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy.  Tests  by  Mr.  Ferett  in 
France  indicated  that  the  presence  of  2%  of  mica  has  but  sUght  influence 
upon  the  tensile  strength  of  mortar,  but  a  greater  one  upon  its  compressive 

*  Engineering  NewSf  Aprii  28,  1904,  p.  413. 

"f  Report  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1895,  p.  3cx>4,  and  1896,  p.  2827. 

iBulIetin  de  la  Société  d'Encourae^ment  pour  Tladustrie  Nationale,  1897,  Voi.  II. 
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strength.  More  recent  tests  by  Mr.  W.  N.  \^llis*  in  1907  on  mortars 
made  with  standard  Ottawa  sand  into  which  mica  was  introduced  are 
illustrated  in  Fig.  S^*  He  found  that  the  presence  of  mica  increased  the 
voids  and  decreased  the  strength.  The  sand  used  in  testS;  loosely  shaken, 
contained  37%  voids,  but  as  mica  was  added,  the  voids  increased  rapidly 
until  with  20%  mica  the  voids  were  67%  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
weight,  and  three  times  the  amount  of  water  was  required  for  mixing. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  reduction  in  strength  was  largely  due  to  the 
decrease  in  density  and  not  entirely  caused  by  the  slippery  character  of  the 
grains.  In  crushed  stone  screenings  it  is  probable  that  the  efiFect  of  the 
same  percentage  of  mica  in  the  naturai  state  would  be  less  marked. 

Black  mica,  with  a  diff erent  crystalline  f orm,  is  not  injurious  to  mortar. 
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AGE   OF    MORTAR 

Fig,    53.— Effect  of  the  Addition  of  Mica  upon  i  :  3  Mortar  of  Standard  Sand. 

ByW.  N.WiLLis.     {^ep,     170.) 

EFFEOT  OF  LIME  UPON  THE  STBENOTH  OF  MORTAR 

As  a  principal  constituent  of  mortar  in  masonry  construction,  lime  is 
inferior  to  cement  in  durability  and  strength.  However,  not  only  because 
of  its  relative  cheapness,  but  also  because  a  small  addition  of  slaked  or 
hydrated  lime  may  increase  the  density  of  the  mortar  and  cause  it  to  work 
easier  under  the  trowel,  a  limited  quantity  often  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  mortar  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  high  loading. 

For  concrete,  lime,  see  Chapter  XVIII,  is  a  suitable  ingredient  to  fili 
the  voids,  rendering  it  more  impermeable. 

^CemfHt  A^tt  Mar.  1907,  p.  173. 
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Although  lime  mixed  with  neat  cement  ìs  apt  to  decrease  its  strength,  in 
combination  with  sand  for  cement  mortars.  a  small  admixture  of  lime  may 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  mortai.  The  questions  as  to  whether  lime  is 
beneficiai,  and  as  to  the  amount  which  can  be  used,  are  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  cement,  the  coarseness  of  the  sand,  and  the  proportions  in 
which  the  two  are  mixed.  The  effect  of  lime  in  cement  mortar  or  concrete 
is  chiefly  mechanical.  In  a  porous  mortar  or  concrete  a  small  quandty  of 
it  assists  in  filling  the  voids,  and  if  it  is  thoroughly  slaked  so  as  to  contala 
no  quicklime,  its  expansion  need  not  be  feared. 

Since  even  a  neat  cement  paste  has  35%  to  45%  water  plus  air  voids,  the 
inference  might  be  drawn  that  the  addition  of  lime  would  increase  its 
density,  and  thus  that  the  lime  would  be  valuable  even  in  veiy  rich  mortars. 
However,  it  seems  to  be  practically  impossible,  except  under  high  pressure, 
to  replace  the  water  which  occupies  the  voids  in  neat  cement  paste  with 
lime  or  any  other  fine  powder.  But  it  is  evident  that  a  lean  mortar,  such 
as  a  1 :  4,  or  even  a  i  :  3,  should  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  lime,  and 
that  this  is  true  is  illustrated  in  the  foUowing  tests  by  Mr.  Louis  C. 
Sabin.'*'  In  these  experiments  the  addition  of  10%  of  lime — ^based  on 
the  weight  of  the  cement — ^increases  the  strength  of  i  :  3  mortar,  and 
as  shown  by  item  (3)  in  the  table,  a  i  :  3I  mortar  with  10%  of  lime  is 
stronger  than  a  i:  3  mortar  with  no  lime.  Items  (4)  and  (5)  illustrate 
the  reduction  in  strength  when  the  lime  becomes  more  nearly  a  principaì 
ingredient.    £ach  value  is  an  average  of  five  briquettes.f 


Effect  of  Lime  Paste  upon  the  Strength  of  Portland  Cement  Mortar. 

By  L.  C.  Sabin.     (See  p.  171.) 


Proportions 

cement 

plus  lime 

to  sand 

by  weight 

Proportions 

cement 

tosand 

by  wdght 

Cement 

Iime| 

Sand 

Average 
Tensile  Strength. 

at  38  dys. 

at  3  mos 

parts 

parts 

srams 

grams 

grams 

Ib.  por 
sq.  m. 

Ib.  per 
sq.  m. 

(l) 

1:3 

1:3 

200 

0 

600 

201 

236 

(0 

i:2f 

153 

200 

20 

600 

242 

265 

(3) 

1:3 

1:3» 

180 

20 

600 

238 

264 

(4) 

1-3 

1:4 

150 

50 

600 

168 

171 

(s) 

1 
« 

1-3 

1:6 

100 

100 

600 

57 

70 

*Report  Chief  of  Engineen,  U.  S.  A  ,  1896,  p.  2825. 

t  See  tests  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Laxdl,  Transactions  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  Voi.  VHI. 
rgoB,  p.  4x8. 

tThe  wcii^  of  the  lime  paste  was  2.7  times  the  weigSts  in  this  column. 
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With  another  brand  of  cement  and  sand  of  different  coarseness  the 
relative  quantity  of  lime  to  produce  similai  results  will  differ,  but  the 
general  principle  will  stili  hold.  In  determining  the  amount  of  lime  to 
add  without  decreasing  the  strength  of  a  certain  mortar,  tests  should  be 
made  with  the  materials  to  be  employed. 

In  scientific  experiments  by  Mr.  Feret*  the  maximum  strength  of  1:4 
mortar  of  Portland  cement  and  sand  from  Saint  Malof  was  reached 
with  an  addition  of  4%  or  5%  by  weight  of  hydrated  lime  powder.  As 
the  mortar  became  richer,  the  lime  had  less  effect,  until  at  proportions 
1:2,  the  addition  of  lime  reduced  the  density,  and  at  proportions  i:ij 
the  strength  was  also  lowered. 

A  larger  number  of  bricks  can  be  laid  in  a  given  time  with  mortar  con- 
taining  lime  than  with  a  lean  cement  mortar  because  the  lime  fills  the  pores 
in  the  mortar  so  that  it  spreads  more  readily  without  crumbling  and  ad- 
heres  better  to  the  bricks  in  "  buttering  "  them. 

Unslaked  Lime.  Unslaked  lime  mixed  with  cement  either  for  mortar 
or  concrete  is  liable  to  produce  expansion  in  the  masonry  and  it  is  therefore 
never  permissible  to  use  it  under  any  circumstances.  Builders  recognize 
that  lime,  putty,  or  paste  is  much  improved  by  standing  for  several  days, 
or,  better,  for  months,  before  being  used,  because  ali  the  small  lumps  are 
thus  slaked.  This  thorough  slaking  is  especially  necessary  when  Urne  is 
to  be  used,  even  as  a  very  small  ingredient,  in  important  concrete  and 
masonry  construction;  an  admixture  of  even  2%  of  ground  quicklime  may 
seriously  reduce  the  strength  of  the  mortar.  { 

Weight  and  Volume  of  Lime.  In  proportioning  lime  to  cement,  the 
method  of  measurement  must  be  clearly  stated.  The  volume  of  common 
lime  or  quicklime  increases  in  slaking  to  about  2J  times  its  volume  meas- 
ured  loose  in  the  lime  cask,  the  exact  increase  varying  with  the  chemical 
composition  and  the  purity  of  the  lime.  The  weight  of  lime  paste  is  about 
2J  times  the  weight  of  the  same  lime  before  slaking.  Hydrated  lime 
powder  also  occupies  more  volume  than  quicklime  from  which  it  is  made. 

GROUND  TERRA-GOTTA  OR  BRIOK  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SAND 

Experiments  by  Mr.  Louis  C.  Sabin§  indicated  that  for  a  mortar  of 
light  weight  terra-cotta  may  be  ground  and  used  instead  of  sand.    Tests 

*Chimie  Appliquée,  1897»  P-  481* 

fSee  p.  147- 

X  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineets,  U.  S.  A.,  1895,  p.  3999. 

i  Report  of  Cbief  of  Engineera,  U.  S.  A.,  1896,  p.  2866. 
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with  both  Portland  and  Naturai  cement  mixed  with  the  ground  terra- 
cotta in  various  proportions  gave  at  the  end  of  three  months  tensile 
strengths  which  are  not  appreciably  diflFerent  from  the  strengths  obtained 
with  standard  crushed  quartz.  Red  brick  pulverized*  may  also  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose  with  good  results. 


EFFECT  OF  BEGAGING  MOBTAB 

Tests  indicate  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  initial  set  of  the  cement, 
mortar  or  concrete  may  be  regaged  without  injury.  Beyond  this 
period  the  strength  is  reduced.  The  wetter  the  mix,  the  longer  the  time 
the  mortar  or  concrete  may  stand  without  loss  of  strength  on  regaging, 
probably  because  of  the  slowness  with  which  wet  mortar  sets  and 
hardens.    For  example,  testsf  show  that  the  setting  time  of  neat  ce- 

3600 
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Clapsed    Time    Between   Gaging   and  Regaging  in  Hours 

FiG.  53. — Influence  of  Rega^g  on  Compressive  Strength  of  Mortars.t     {See  p.  174.) 

*Report  Cbief  of  Engineera,  U.  S.  A.,  1896.  p.  2830. 
tBy  Sanford  £.  Thompson. 

tTests  rgx>rted  by  H.  Burchartz  in  Mittdlungen  aua  dem  Kanie^ichen  Materialprufungsamt  zu  Grò» 
Lichterfelde  West  191  x,  p.  164. 
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ment  paste  may  be  increased  two  and  one-half  times  by  doublìng  the 
amount  of  water  ordinarily  used  in  testing.  In  the  tests  shown  in 
Fig.  53,  p.  i73,mortar  mixed  with  8%  of  water  begins  to  lose  strength 
if  regaged  atall,  whereas  mortar  mixed  with  io%  of  water  may  stand 
for  nearly  eight  hours  before  regaging,  with  no  loss  ìa  strength. 

In  practice,  regaging  of  mortar  that  has  begtin  to  stiffen  should  not 
be  permitted.  Under  ordinary  weather  conditions  using  a  medium  or 
wet  mix  the  timo  may  be  limited  to  two  hou'8.  In  hot  weather  or  when, 
for  other  reasons  the  coment  is  qnick  setting,  a  ^horter  timo  must  be 
reqiured. 

When  mortars  and  concretes  are  regaged,  water  must  be  added  until 
normal  consistency  is  reached.  A  mix,  originally  very  wet,  may  re- 
quire  no  water  for  perhaps  six  hours,  while  a  dry  mix  needs  additional 
water  at  ali  ages.  The  leaner  the  mix  the  less  extra  water  required  at 
regaging. 

The  tests  in  the  figure  show  the  eff ect  on  the  strength  of  mortars  of 
different  consistencies  regaged  after  various  lengths  of  time  up  to  24 
hours.  The  strength  tests  were  made  at  7  and  28  days.  The  foUow- 
ing  table  shows  the  eff  ect  of  different  percentages  of  water  on  the  set- 
ting  time  of  the  cement  used. 

Setting  Timeof  Neat  Cement  with  Different  Percentages  of  Water*   (JSee  p,  174.) 


Percestage  of  water  by  weight. 

1 

27% 

32% 

36% 

40% 

Tnitìal  Set 

5    hrs. 
81  hrs. 

7è  hrs. 
16  hrs. 

9  hrs. 
17  hrs. 

0}  hrs. 

Final  Set 

iSihrs. 

The  results  are  in  general  confirmed  by  tests  in  this  coimtry  and 
abroad.  Mr.  Candlotf,  however,  found  that  mortars  regaged  after  12 
and  24  hours,  while  showing  great  loss  in  strength  at  7  and  28  days, 
gave  only  a  small  loss  on  long  time  tests,  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
general  restrictions  against  the  use  of  regaged  mortar  because  in  prac- 
tice  it  is  usually  the  strength  up  to  28  days  that  is  criticai. 

*  Tests  reported  by  H.  Burcharts  in  Mitteflungen  aus  dem  Kfoiglichen  MaterialprOfungsamt  su  Gros» 
Lkhterfelde  West  191  x,p.  164. 

t  E.  Candlot,  Cimenta  et  Chauz  Hydnuiliques,  1898,  ik  355-365* 
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CHAPTER  X 
PROPORTIONING   CONCRETE 

By  William  B.  Fi  ller* 

IMPQSTJJRS  or  FBOFEB  P&OPOBTIOmra 

The  proper  proportioniog  of  concrete  materials  increases  the  slrength 
obtamable  from  any  given  amount  of  cement,  and  also  the  water-tightness. 
Conversely,it  permits,  for  a  given  requirement  of  strength  and  water-tight- 
ness, a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  cement,  thereby  reducing  the  cost. 

Upon  large  or  important  structures  it  pays  from  an  economie  stand point 
to  make  very  thorough  studies  of  the  materials  of  the  aggregates  and  their 
relative  proportions.  This  fact  has  been  seriously  overlooked  in  the  past, 
and  thousands  of  dollais  bave  sometimes  been  wasted  on  single  jobs  by 
neglecting  laboratoiy  studies  or  by  errore  in  theor)\  Since  cement  is 
aiways  the  most  expensive  ingrediente  the  reduction  of  its  quantity,  which 
may  very-  frequently  be  made  by  adjusting  the  proportions  of  the  aggregate 
so  as  to  use  less  cement  and  yet  produce  a  concrete  with  the  sarae  densi ty, 
strength  and  impermeabili  ty,  is  of  the  ut  most  importance. 

TLis  an  example  of  such  saving,  the  ordinaiy  mixture  for  water- tight  con- 
crete is  about  1:2:  4,  which  requires  1,51  barrels  of  cement  per  cubie  yard 
of  concrete.  By  carefully  grading  the  materials  by  methods  of  mechanical 
analysis  the  writer  has  obtained  water-tight  work  with  a  mixture  of  about 
I  :  3  :  7,  thus  using  only  0.97  barrels  of  cement  per  cubie  yard  of  concrete. 
This  saving  of  0.54  barrels  is  equivalent,  with  Portland  cement  at  $1.60 
per  barrel,  to  $0.86  per  cubie  yard  of  concrete.  The  added  eost  of  labor 
for  proportioning  and  mixing  the  concrete  because  of  the  use  of  Uve  grades 
of  aggregate  instead  of  two  was  about  $0.15  per  cubie  yard,  thus  effeeting  a 
net  saving  of  $0.71  per  cubie  yard.  On  a  piece  of  work  involving,  say, 
20  eoo  cubie  yards  of  concrete  such  a  saving  would  amount  to  $14  200.00,  an 
amount  well  worth  considcrable  study  and  effort  on  the  part  of  those  in 
responsible  charge. 

Proper  proportioning  is  also  important  for  reinforced  conerete  so  as  to 
give  the  uniformity  and  homogeneity  which  cannot  be  obtained  without 
caref  ul  attention  to  the  proportions  and  grading  of  the  aggregates. 

*The  authors  are  indebted  co  Mr.  Fulier  for  the  material  fur  thib  ch&ptcr. 
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METHODS  OF  PBOPOBTIONING 

It  is  recognized  generally  that  f or  TnaTiiìmm  strength  a  concrete  shonld 
be  as  dense  as  possible»  that  is,  that  it  shonld  have  the  smallest  practi- 
cable  percentage  of  voids.  The  varions  methods  of  aiming  toward  this 
result  have  been  ontlined  as  foUows:* 

(1)  Arbitrary  selection;  one  arbiiraiy  mie  being  to  nse  half  as  mach 
sand  as  stone,  as  1  : 2  :  4  or  1  :  3  :  6;  another,  to  use  a  volume  of  stone 
equivalent  to  the  coment  plus  twice  the  volume  of  the  sand,  such  as 
1  : 2  :  6  or  1  :  3  :  7. 

(2)  Determination  of  voids  in  the  stone  and  in  the  sand,  and  propor- 
tioning  of  materials  so  that  the  volume  of  sand  is  equivalent  to  the  vol- 
ume of  voids  in  the  stone  and  the  volume  of  coment  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  voids  in  the  sand. 

(3)  Determination  of  the  voids  in  the  stone,  and,  after  selecting  the 
proportions  of  coment  to  sand  by  test  or  judgment,  proportioning  the 
mortar  to  the  stone  so  that  the  volume  of  mortar  will  be  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  voids  in  the  stone. 

(4)  Mixing  the  sand  and  stone  and  providing  such  a  proportion  of 
coment  that  the  paste  will  slightly  more  than  fili  the  voids. 

(5)  Making  trial  mixtures  of  dry  materials  in  different  proportions  to 
determine  the  mixture  giving  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids,  and  then 
adding  an  arbitrary  percentage  of  coment,  or  else  one  based  on  the  voids 
in  the  mixed  aggregate. 

(6)  Mixing  the  aggregate  and  coment  according  to  a  given  mechaiìiusi 
analysis  curve. 

(7)  Making  volumetrie  tests  or  trial  mixtures  of  concrete  with  a  given 
percentage  of  coment  and  different  aggregates,  and  selecting  the  mixture 
producing  the  smallest  volume  of  concrete;  then  varying  the  proportions 
thus  found,  by  inspection  of  the  concrete  in  the  field. 

The  most  practical  method  known  to  the  writer  for  accurately  deter- 
mining  the  proportions  of  each  material  is  by  mechanical  analysis  of 
the  aggregates,  as  described  on  page  201. 

Volumetrie  synthesis,  or  proportioning  by  trial  mixtures  (p.  196)  is 
another  method,  sometimes  useful,  which  produces  fairly  scientificresults. 

Since  in  many  cases  the  proportìons  for  a  concrete  must  be  selected  more 
or  less  arbitrarily,  after  outlining  the  principles  of  proper  proportioning, 
some  of  the  less  exact  methods  which  are  frequently  used  in  practice  will  be 

*From  "Proportioning    Concrete,"   by  Sanford    E.    Tbompson,  Journal    Asaociation    Engineering 
Societies,  Voi.  XXXVI,  Apr.  1906,  p.  185. 
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taken  up  before  referrìng  to  the  more  scientifìc  ones,  and  some  of  the  causes 
for  iDaccuracies  of  these  approximate  methods  discusseci. 

PRIH0IPLS8  OF  PROPKB  PROFORTIONING 

The  principles  underlying  the  correct  proportìons  of  the  materìais  of 
concrete  are  the  same  as  those  for  mortar,  namely,  that  the  mass  when 
compacted  shall  have  the  greatest  possible  density.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  correct  proportioning  it  will  be  best  to  first  study  the 
general  condìtions  which  are  known  to  affect  density. 

Perfect  spheres  of  equal  size  piled  in  the  most  compact  manner  theoreti- 
cally  possible  leave  but  26%  voids.  If  the  spaces  between  such  a  pile  of 
equal-sized  perfect  spheres  were  filled  with  other  perfect  spheres  of  diameter 
just  suflBcient  to  touch  the  larger  spheres,  it  would  take  spheres  having 
relative  diameters  of  0.414  and  0.222  of  the  larger  spheres,  and  the  voids 
in  the  total  included  mass  would  be  reduced  to  20%.  Usìng  in  this  same 
manner  smaller  and  smaller  perfect  spheres,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
voids  could  be  reduced  to  so  low  a  per  cent  of  the  total  mass  and  to  a  size 
so  small  as  to  be  only  in  a  capillary  form,  and  thus  prevent  the  passage  of 
water.  This  is  assuming  that  every  particle  is  placed  exactlyin  its  assigned 
place,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  an  arrangement  should  take  place 
under  practical  conditions,  and  in  fact  numerous  trials  by  the  writer  with 
large  masses  of  equal-sized  marbles  have  demonstràtcd  that  they  cannot  be 
poured  or  tamped  into  a  vessel  so  as  to  give  less  than  44%  voids. 

If  equal  quantities  of  spheres  of,  say,  three  sizes  are  mixed  together,  the 
per  cent  of  voids  in  the  total  mass  immediately  increases,  becoming  about 
65%,  due  probably  to  the  smallest  spheres  getting  between  and  forcing 
apart  the  largest.  If,  however,  the  containìng  vessel  is  continually  shaken 
and  the  spheres  stirred  around,  the  smallest  spheres  will  gradually  ali 
gravitate  to  the  bottom  and  the  largest  to  the  top  and  the  amount  of  voids 
in  the  total  mass  will  again  approach  44%.  If  a  large  number  of  different 
sized  spheres  are  used,  emplopng  an  increasingly  large  number  of  the 
smaller  sizes  so  that  each  larger  size  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  surrounded 
by  the  next  smaller  size,  the  voids  remain  the  same,  no  matter  what  the 
shaking,  and  will  in  some  cases  reach  as  low  as  27%. 

With  ordinary  stones  and  sands  the  same  law  holds  as  with  perfect 
spheres  except  that  they  do  not  compact  as  closely,  and  the  percentage 
of  voids  under  comparable  conditions  is  larger,  varying  with  the  degree  of 
roughness  and  other  features  of  the  stones  and  sands  used  for  the  ex- 
periments. 

When  dry  cement  is  added  to  a  dry  a&[fi:reeate  of  stone  and  sand  it  acts 
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in  the  same  manner  as  fine  sand,  and  for  obtaining  the  greatest  density 

withdry  cement,  the  cement  must  replace  an  equivalent  amount  of  fine  sand. 

The  theory  of  a  concrete  mixture  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Feret*  as  follows: 

The  problem  of  making  the  best  concrete  is  thus  reduced  to  the  selec- 
tion  of  a  mixture  of  materials  whose  granulometrie  compositionf  corre- 
sponds  to  the  maximum  of  density,  since  when  this  composition  is  known 
absolute  volumes  of  cement  may  be  substituted  for  equal  absolute  volumes 
of  fine  sand  and  vice  versa,  so  as  to  vary  the  strength  as  desired  whiie  the 
density  remains  the  same. 

In  other  words,  having  mixed  dry,  inert  materials  in  proportions  neces- 
sary  for  greatest  density,  a  portìon  of  the  grains  of  the  very  finest  aggregate 
(that  is,  the  finest  particles  of  sand  or  dust)  may  be  replaced  by  a  corre- 
sponding  quantity  of  cement  to  the  extent  required  for  the  desired  strength. 
This  is  not  strictly  true  for  concrete  mixtures,  because,  when  water  is  added 
to  dry  cement,  the  cement  particles  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
surface  tension  of  the  film  of  water,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  obtain 
as  dense  a  mixture  as  is  theoretically  possible  with  the  dry  mixture. 

The  density  of  concrete  therefore  has  been  found  to  depend  upon  the 
varpng  degree  of  roughness  of  the  stone  and  sand,  the  relative  sizes  of  the 
diameters  of  the  stone,  sand  and  cement,  and  the  amount  of  water  used. 

The  fineness  of  the  cement  particles  and  the  amount  of  water  to  be  used 
are  determined  by  questions  discussed  elsewhere,  and  we  bave  to  deal  bere 
only  with  the  proportioning  of  the  sand  and  stone. 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  PBOPOBTION  OF  OEMEKT 

The  most  difl5cult  question  to  decide  with  accuracy  in  proportioning  is 
the  proportion  of  cement  to  use.  This  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  matter 
of  mature  judgment,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  construction,  the 
degree  of  strength  required  within  a  certain  limit  of  time,  the  required 
watertightness,  the  character  of  the  aggregates,  and  many  other  matters 
which  must  be  considered  in  direct  connection  with  the  work  tobe  done 
and  the  available  materials.  An  engineer  experienced  in  concrete  con- 
struction and  tests  can  estimate  approximately  the  strength  of  concrete 
made  with  certain  materials,  and  select  the  proportions  accordingly.  The 
surest  pian  after  selecting  and  grading  the  aggregates  is  to  make  up  speci- 
mens  of  concrete  and  test  its  crushing  strength,  but  this  is  usually  impracti- 
cable  for  lack  of  time.  The  next  best  pian  is  to  bave  the  tensile  strength 
determined  of  mortar  made  from  the  sand  to  be  used  and  by  comparing 

'Hrhimie  Appliquée  1897»  p.  523. 
fProportioniiig  of  sizes. 
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thìs  with  the  stiength  of  the  martar  of  standard  sand  an  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  proponi(Hi  of  cement  to  seiect.  If  a  sand  is  fine,  a  richer  mortar 
must  be  used,  frequently  ìnstearì  of  a  i  :  2  selecting  a  i  :  i^  or  even  i  •  i, 
and  the  amount  of  coaise  aggregate  also  rcduced  to  accord  with  this. 

An  experìmental  pian  ^ich  has  been  followed  to  determìne  the  minimum 
quantity  of  cement  whicfa  wili  produce  a  concrete  practically  free  from  air 
voids  is  to  mix  the  aggregates  in  the  correct  propoitions  as  described  in  the 
pages  which  follow,  compact  them  by  ramming  or  hard  shaking,  and  then 
determìne  their  voids  by  weighmg  and  correcting  f  or  spjecific  gravity.*  The 
sand  should  be  in  tiie  naturai  state  of  moisture  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
hank,  niot  because  this  is  the  condidon  in  wliich  it  wìll  be  mized  in  the  con- 
crete, but  because  it  may  be  assmned  in  the  naturai  state  to  contain  a 
quantity  of  moisture  varying  with  its  hneness.  If  gravel  is  used  it  may  be 
taken  in  the  same  way,  while  coarse  broken  stone  should  be  dry,  and  dry 
broken  stone  scieenings  may  be  mixed  with  about  4%  of  water  by  weight. 
Correcdon  must  be  made  f  or  this  moisture  after  weighing  the  mixed  material, 
so  that  the  voids  calculated  will  be  simply  air  voids. 

In  determining  the  quantity  of  cement  to  fili  these  air  voids  it  may  be 
assumed  without  appreciabk  error  that  100  Ib.  of  cement  will  make  i.o 
cu.  ft.  of  neat  paste.  This  is  a  larger  volume  than  would  result  with  ordi- 
nary  plastic  paste,  but  makes  a  slight  allowance  for  the  additìonal  moisture 
required  for  the  sand  and  stone.  To  the  quantity  of  cement  thus  deter- 
mined  10%  may  be  added,  ù  e.,  10%  of  the  cement,  not  of  the  total  mix- 
ture,  to  provide  for  imperfect  mixing. 

FBOFOJCTIOILUIU  BY  AJUUTHABY  SELKOTION  OF  VOLITMES 

The  common  custom  of  spedfying  arbitrarìly  the  proportions  of  cement, 
sand  and  stone  ìq  parts  by  volume,  while  convenient  in  construction,  causes 
wide  discrepancies  in-results  because  of  diSerent  methods  of  measuring  the 
materìals.  A  concrete  called  a  i  :  2  :  4  misture  by  one  man  may  not  con- 
tain any  more  cement  than  a  concrete  termed  a  i  :  3  :  6  mixture  by  another.t 

Notwithstanding  this,  if  the  units  of  measurement  and  the  methods  of 
measuring  are  stated  definitely,  arbitrary  selection  of  proportions  may  give 
good  results  in  practìce,  although  necessitating  a  larger  quantìt\'  of  cement 
with  consequentiy  a  greater  net  cost  than  more  scientìfic  proportioning 
would  require. 

The  percentage  of  volume  of  sand  required  for  ordinaiy  gravel  or  broken 

♦Scc  page  m6. 

'tThesr  variadon&  are  discussed  more  fuiiy  by  the  authors  on  page  aie. 
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stone  from  which  the  finest  material  has  been  screened  may  be  taken  betweer. 
the  liraits  of  40%  and  60%  with  an  ayerage,  which  is  suitable  under  many 
condì tions,  of  50%.  If  the  cement  is  taken  as  additional,  which  is  not 
strictly  correct,  this  ratio  corresponds  to  proportions  i  :  i^  :  3,  1:2:4, 
I  :  2^  :  5,  and  1:3:6,  which  are  suggested  by  the  authors  in  Chapter  II 
as  standard  mixtures  f or  the  use  of  those  who  are  inexperienced  in  concrete 
work. 

In  cases  where  the  coarse  material  contains  a  good  many  small  particles, 
as  does  crusher  run,  broken  stone  or  graded  gravel,  or  the  sand  is  so  fine 
as  to  flow  readily  into  the  voids  of  the  stone,  the  proportion  of  sand  should 
be  slightly  less  than  half  the  volume  of  stone.  Since  the  cement  also  increases 
the  bulk  of  mortar  and  hence  assists  to  fili  the  voids  in  the  stone,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  with  such  aggregates  the  volume  of  the  stone  be  made  equal  to 
the  cement  plus  twice  the  volume  of  the  sand.  This  would  give  propor- 
tions I  :  i^  :  4,  1:2:5,  I  :  2J  :  6,  and  i  :  3  :  7  for  these  special  condìtions. 

Proportions  adopted  by  various  authorities  and  tabulated  on  page  202 
and  203  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  arbitrary  selection. 

It  is  a  good  pian  on  work  which  will  not  warrant  special  tests  and  fcr 
which  there  is  no  choice  of  aggregates,  to  use  at  first  twice  as  much  stone  or 
gravel  as  sand  and  then  vary  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sand  to  the 
stone  as  the  work  progresses,  goveming  this  by  the  way  the  concrete  works 
into  place.  Too  much  sand  will  be  indicated  by  the  harsh  working  of  the 
concrete,  while  if  there  is  too  little  sand,  stone  pockets  are  apt  to  occur  on 
the  surface  of  the  concrete,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  fili  the  voids  of  the 
stone. 

Screened  vs.  Unscreened  Gravel  or  Broken  Stone.  Unscreened  gravel 
is  often  used  alone  for  the  aggregate,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  case  where 
the  cost  of  screening  and  re-mixing  the  materials  will  not  be  less  than  the 
saving  in  the  cement  by  using  screened  aggregates.  The  quantity  of  sand 
in  difiFerent  parts  of  the  same  gravel  bank  always  varies  greatly  and  the  run 
of  the  bank  rarely  contains  sufl5cient  coarse  stone  to  make  a  dense  concrete. 
If ,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  quantity  of  material  coarser  than  i  inch  is 
about  the  same  as  that  which  passes  a  J-inch  sieve,  then,  if  used  without 
screening  the  same  quantity  of  total  aggregate  must  be  used  as  would 
otherwise  be  specified  for  the  coarse  aggregate;  that  is,  instead  of  i  :  2  : 4 
proportions,  the  unscreened  gravel  would  require  i  :  4. 

Broken  stone  as  it  runs  from  the  crusher  will  contain  considerable  dust, 
and  may  sometimes  be  used  economically  by  simply  adding  sand  without 
screening.  However,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  separation  of  the  coarse  particles 
from  the  fine  as  they  roU  down  the  pile  so  that  less  homogeneous  propor- 
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tions  can  be  attained.  Consequently  the  writer  is  in  favor  of  separating 
the  aggregate  into  as  many  parts  as  is  consìstent  with  economy  for  the  work 
in  hand.  Even  on  small  work  he  believes  it  preferable  to  screen  out  the 
sand  or  diist  and  re-mix  it  in  the  specifìed  proportions. 

PROPORTIONING  ET  VOID  DETERMINATION 

The  determination  of  proportions  by  finding  the  volume  of  water  which 
may  be  poured  into  the  voids  of  a  unit  volume  of  stone  and  selecting  a 
volume  of  sand  equal  to  this  volume  of  water  is  one  which  ^ves  no  better 
results  in  practìce  than  arbìtrary  selection  of  the  proportions,  as  descrìbed 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  varying  the  relative  proportions  of  sand 
to  stone  when  placing.  The  determination  of  the  proportion  of  cement  to 
sand  by  void  measurement  is  stili  more  misleading;  in  fact,  for  reasons  dis- 
cussed  below,  it  is  so  inaccurate  that  no  consideration  will  bere  be  given 
toit. 

The  theory  of  proportìoning  by  voids  is  that  if  the  stone  or  gravel  contains, 
say,  40  per  cent  voids  as  measured  by  the  contained  volume  of  water,  the 
required  volume  of  sand  is  theoretically  40%  of  the  volume  of  the  stone, 
and  supposing  the  ratio  of  cement  to  sand  to  be  as  i  :  2,  the  relation  of  parts 
of  sand  to  parts  of  the  coarse  aggregate  would  be  as  2  :  5,  thus  making  the 
proportions  1:2:5.  Because  of  the  inaccuracy  of  this  method  of  proced- 
ure, as  discussed  below,  it  is  necessary  in  most  cases,  even  although  the 
cement  and  water  will  stili  further  increase  the  bulk,  to  take  a  volume 
of  sand,  say  5%  to  10%  in  excess  of  the  voids;  that  is,  for  gravel  with 
40%  voids  to  use  45%  to  50%  of  its  volume  of  sand,  thus  making  the 
proportions  1:2:  4^.  If  the  coarse  material  is  screened  broken  stone  of 
large  size,  say  i^  or  2-inch,  the  volume  of  sand  may  be  taken  equal  to  the 
volume  of  voids  instead  of  in  excess  of  them,  because  the  particles  of  sand 
will  ali  be  small  enough  to  fit  into  the  voids  of  the  stone  without  appre- 
ciably  increasing  its  bulk.  Such  stone  usually  has  about  45%  to  50% 
voids,  so  that  we  should  bave  proportions  i  :  2  :  4^  or  i  :  2  : 4,  the  same 
as  for  the  gravel  concrete. 

The  irregular  distribution  of  the  materials  by  imperfect  mixing  may 
usually  be  disregarded,  because  the  volume  of  gaged  mortar  is  always  in 
excess  of  the  volume  of  sand  from  which  it  is  made. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  any  case  to  guard  against  a  larger  excess  of 
sand  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  the  voids  in  a  concrete  are 
lessened  by  using  stone  in  place  of  sand.  Take,  for  instance,  sand  having 
45%  voids  and  stone  having  40%  voids.  With  the  sand  just  fìlling  the 
voids  of  the  stone  it  is  easily  calculated  that  the  resultant  mass  has  18% 
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voids;  but  supposing  an  excess  of  io%  of  sand,  there  would  be  io%  of  the 
material  having  45%  voids,  which  means  there  would  be  2.5%  more  voids 
in  the  resultant  mass.* 

Authorities  difiFer  as  to  whether  the  stone  should  be  loose  or  shaken 
when  determining  the  voids.  Loose  measurement  is  generally  considered 
preferable  because  it  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  final  volume  of  the 
concrete,  and  more  sand  is  always  necessary  than  will  just  fili  the  voids  of 
rammed  stone,  since  the  sand  and  cement  separate  the  stones  and  prevent 
their  lying  dose  together  in  concrete.  In  determining,  however,  the  quan- 
tity  of  cement  required  for  the  mixture  of  aggregates  the  materials  should  be 
compacted  as  described  on  page  201. 

The  chief  inaccuracy  of  this  method  of  basing  the  proportions  of  the 
finer  materials  of  a  concrete  mixture  upon  the  water  contents  of  the  voids 
in  the  larger  is  due  to  the  difiFerence  in  compactness  of  the  materials  under 
varied  methods  of  handling,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  actual  volume  of 
voids  in  a  coarse  material  may  not  and  usually  does  not  correspond  to 
the  quantity  of  sand  required  to  fili  the  voids,  and  that  therefore  the  com- 
mon method  of  proportioning  by  basing  the  volume  of  sand  or  of  mortar 
upon  the  volume  of  water  which  can  be  poured  into  the  broken  stone  leads 
to  false  conclusions.  The  reasons  for  this  inaccuracy  are  chiefly  because 
the  grains  of  sand  thrust  apart  the  particles  of  stone,  and  because  with 
most  aggregates  a  portion  of  the  particles  of  sand  or  fine  screenings  are 
too  coarse  to  enter  the  voids  of  the  coarsest  material. 

Even  in  a  mass  of  stones  of  uniform  size  many  of  the  separate  voids  are 
much  smaller  than  the  particles.  If  we  bave,  then,  a  mass  of  gravel  rang- 
ing  from  fine  to  coarse  or  a  mass  of  crusher-run  broken  stone,  even  with 
the  finest  sand  or  the  dust  screened  out  of  them,  the  individuai  voids  are 

* 

many  of  them  so  small  that  a  large  number  of  the  particles  of  naturai 
bank  sand  will  not  fit  into  them,  but  will  get  between  the  stones  and  in- 
crease  the  bulk  of  the  mass.  On  account  of  this  ihcrease  in  bulk,  even 
with  thorough  mixing  more  sand  is  required  than  th£  actual  volume  of  the 
voids  in  the  coarse  material.  The  separation  of  the  particles  of  stone  by 
the  sand  is  illustrated  in  the  mixture  shown  in  Fig.  2,  page  15. 

To  illustrate  this  important  principle,  an  extreme  example  may  be  cited. 
Suppose  that  we  bave  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of  i-inch  stone  and  J-inch 
stone.  By  the  usuai  method  of  reasoning  employed  in  proportioning 
concrete,  if  the  i-inch  stone  has  50%  voids,  we  should  require  a  volume 
of  i-inch,  equal  to  50%  of  the  volume  of  the  i-inch  stone,  in  order  to  fili 

*  See  discussion  by  the  wrìter  in  Transactìons  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineen,  VoL  XLU| 

D.   142* 
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the  voids  in  the  latter.  The  absuidìty  of  this  is  apparent,  because  the  two 
stones  are  so  near  a  size  that  the  smaller  cannot  fìt  into  the  voids  of  the 
latter,  and  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  is  inappreciably  less  than  the  sum  of 
the  separate  volumes,  that  is,  the  misture  stili  has  nearly  50%  voids.  The 
prìndple  is  just  as  true,  although  the  total  effect  is  less,  if  we  consider  it 
with  reference  to  the  finer  particles  of  the  gravel  or  the  crusher-run  broken 
stone  and  the  sand  or  fine  screenings  which  are  to  be  introduced  to  fili 
the  voids.  The  àzes  of  many  of  the  particles  of  the  latter  are  so 
nearly  equal  to  the  sizes  of  the  smallest  particles  of  the  coarse  material 
that  they  increase  the  total  bulk  instead  of  reducing  the  voids.  They  also 
get  between  the  surfaces  of  the  stone  particles  and  prevent  the  stones  touch- 
ing  each  other. 

We  mìght  conclude  f  rom  the  above  that  the  best  concrete  can  be  made 
with  a  coarse  stone  of  uniform  size  and  a  sand  whose  {)articles  are  ali 
small  enough  to  fit  into  its  voids;  in  fact,  this  is  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  advocates  of  broken  stone  of  uniform  size  in  preference  to  crusher-run 
stone. 

Our  experiments  indicate  that  while  this  may  be  true  in  theory,  in  prac- 
tice  in  making  concrete  the  graded  materials  give  about  the  same  density 
and  work  rather  smoother  in  handling  and  placing. 

The  point,  however,  which  is  to  be  emphasized  is  the  inaccuracy  of 
determining  the  exact  volume  of  sand  or  mortar  by  simply  measuring  the 
water  contents  of  the  voids  in  the  coarse  aggregate. 

The  sele.'^on  of  the  proportion  of  cement  by  determination  of  the  water 
contents  of  the  voids  in  sand  is  even  more  inaccurate  than  the  propor- 
tioning  of  sand  to  stone  by  void  measurement.  The  varying  effect  of 
moisture  on  the  sand  so  influences  the  volume  of  the  voids  thaf  their  deter- 
mination is  chiefly  important  as  an  aid  to  the  judgment;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  although  in  practice  the  quantity  of  cement  is  supposed  to  depend 
upon  the  volume  of  voids  in  the  sand,  it  is  customary  to  select  a  definite 
relation  of  cement  to  sand  varying  according  to  the  character  of  the  con- 
struction  from  i  :  i  to  i  :  3,  recognizing,  however,  that  fine  sand — ^and  fine 
sands  in  an  ordinaiy  state  of  moisture  will  almost  always  bave  the  distin- 
guishing  characteristic  of  a  lighter  weight  per  cubie  foot  than  coarse  sands 
and  a  consequently  larger  percentage  of  voids — requires  more  cement 
for  equivalent  strength. 

As  already  stated,  if  the  work  is  too  small  to  warrant  a  thorough  study 
of  the  materials  by  mechanical  analysis  or  volumetrie  synthesis,  or  some 
other  scientific  method,  it  is  evident  from  the  above  discussion  that  it  is 
nearly  as  accurate  to  determine  the  proportions  by  arbitraiy  selection  (see 
p.  178)  as  by  a  studi'  of  voids. 
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RAFTEB'S  METHOD  OF  PROPORTIONINa 

Mr.  George  W.  Rafter*  has  called  attention  to  the  method  of  propor- 
tioning  the  mortar  as  a  percentage  of  the  volume  of  the  stone  slightly 
shaken,  the  relation  of  cement  to  sand  having  been  determined  by  the 
required  strength  of  concrete. 

Quoting  from  specifications  for  the  Genesee  Dam,  the  concrete  is  pro- 
portioned  as  foUows: 

In  forming  concrete  such  a  proportion  of  mortar  of  the  specified  com- 
position  will  be  used  as  may  be  found  necessary  by  trial  to  a  little  more 
than  fili  the  voids  in  the  aggregate.  Tests  of  the  voids  will  be  made  from 
time  to  time  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer,  and  instructions  given 
as  to  the  per  cent  of  mortar  of  the  specified  composition  to  be  used.  For 
the  information  of  the  contractor,  in  the  way  of  computing  the  cost  of 
concrete  of  the  quality  herein  required,  it  may  be  stated  that  ordinarily 
the  per  cent  of  mortar  will  be  about  33  per  cent  of  the  measured  volume 
of  the  aggregate.  In  case  of  the  use  of  a  certain  proportion  of  gravel  in 
the  aggregate,  the  proportion  of  mortar  may  be  reduced  to  somewhat  less 
than  30  per  cent. 

This  method  of  proportioning  is  more  accurate  than  the  usuai  procedure, 
because  there  is  less  apt  to  be  an  excess  of  mortar.  It  does  not,  however, 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  with  a  coarse  aggregate  of  var3ring  sized 
particles  some  of  the  grains  of  sand  are  too  large  to  fit  into  the  voids  of  the 
stone,  and  that  therefore  the  coarse  and  fine  aggregates  must  be  studied 
together. 

An  examination  of  the  analysis  of  the  sand  used  by  Mr.  Rafter  indicates 
that  to  its  fineness  was  due  the  small  proportion  of  mortar  to  stone  which 
he  was  able  to  use.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  sand  passed  a  No.  30 
sieve,  so  that  the  grains  Vere  small  enough  to  enter  the  voids  of  the  stone 
without  appreciably  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  concrete. 

FBENOH  BUTHOD  OF  PROPORTIONING 

In  France,  proportions  are  ordinarily  stated  in  terms  of  the  volume  of 
mortar  to  the  volume  of  stone,  and  the  mortar  is  described  by  the  number 
of  kilograms  of  Portland  cement  to  i  cubie  meter  or  liter  of  sand. 

The  foUowing  table  gives  the  nominai  proportions  in  English  measurc 
based  on  a  volume  of  3.8  cubie  feet  corresponding  to  similar  French  pro- 
portions based  on  kilograms  of  cement  to  a  cubie  meter  of  sand. 

♦'^On  the  Theory  of  CoDcrete*'  Traiisaction$  American  Society  Civi)  Engineers,  Voi.  XLU, 
p.  104. 
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Afnerican  Egmvalents  oj  French  ProporUons.     {See  j>.  it>4.) 
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Concrete  in  Fiance  is  frequently  designateci  with  respect  io  the  ratio 
of  mortar  to  stone;  for  example,  one  volume  of  mortar  to  two  volumeb  of 
stone,  the  mortar  then  being  desinateti  as  indica  ted  in  the  a  bove  table. 
T(»  express  the  parts  more  definitely,  the  basis  is  sometimes  a  cubie 
meter  of  sand:  for  example,  650  kilc^ams  cement  to  one  cubie  raeter 
sand  to  1,8  cubie  meter  stone,  this  corresponding  substantially  to  pro- 
portians  i  :  2^  :  4^  by  volume,  as  ordina riiy  used  in  America. 

MIMMAIflflAT.  AHALY8IS 

Mechanical  analysis  consisi>  in  separa ting  the  parti des  or  grains  of  a 
sample  of  any  material,  —  su  eh  as  broken  sione,  gravel,  sand  or  eemenl,  — 
into  the  various  sizes  of  which  it  is  composed,  so  thal  the  material  ma}"  be 
represented  by  a  curve  (see  Fig.  55,  p.  188)  each  of  whose  ordinale^  L^  the 
pcrcentage  of  the  weight  of  the  total  sample  which  passeb  a  sieve  having 
holes  of  a  diameter  represented  b}'  the  distance  of  this  ordinate  from  the 
orìgin  in  the  diagram. 

The  objects  of  mechanical  analysis  curves  as  applied  to  concrete  aggre- 
gates  are  (iHo  show  graphically  the  sizes  and  relative  sizes  of  the  parli  eles: 
{ 2  )  to  indicate  what  sized  particles  are  needed  lo  make  the  aggregale  more 
ncarly  perfect  and  so  enable  the  engineer  to  improve  it  b}'  tlie  addilion  or 
substitution  of  another  material;  and  (3)  to  aftord  means  for  determinili g 
best  proportions  of  different  aggregates. 

To  determine  the  relative  sizes  of  the  particles  or  grains  of  which  a  given 
sample  of  stone  or  sand  is  composed,  the  diflerent  sizes  are  separateci  from 
each  other  by  screening  the  material  through  successive  sieve:?  of  increasing 
fìneness.  After  sieving,  the  residue  on  each  sieve  is  careiulì\  weighed,  and 
beginning  with  that  which  has  passed  the  finest  sieve,  tìie  weighi-s  are  sue- 
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cessively  added,  so  that  each  sum  will  represent  the  total  weight  of  the 
partides  which  bave  passed  through  a  certain  sieve.     The  sums  thus 
obtained  are  expressedas  percentages  of  the  total  weight  of  the  sample 
and  plotted  upon  a  diagram  yrith  diameters  of  the  particles  as  abscissas 
and  percentages  as  ordinates.     The  method  of  plotting  and  the  uses  of 
the  curves  thus  obtained  are  fuUy  'io='-rih«i  in 
the  pages  which   follow.     In  appei 
is  given  a  more  detaUed  and  taathen 
ment  of  the  method  of  combinin| 
analysis  curves  than  is  given  in  this 

Sieves  and  Otber  App&ratas.  T 
apparatus  for  a  mechanical  analys 
a  set  of  sieves  and  scales  for  weighi 
may  bè  added  a  mechanical  shakei 
p,  r86,  of  which  various  forms  a 
but  satisfactory  resulls  are  obtaine 
work.  A  standard  size  of  sieve  is 
diameter  and  2J  inches  high.  Siev» 
ings  of  J  ìnch  or  larger  are  prefers 
spun  hard  brass  with  circular  ope 
to  the  exact  dimensions  required, 
openings  of  o.io  Ìnch  and  less  are  ] 
woven  brass  wire  set  into  a  hard 
.  brass  trame.  Woven  brass  sieves 
are  made  for  many  purposes,  and 
are  sold  by  numbers  which  are 
approximately  the  number  of 
meshes  to  the  linear  inch. 

For  separating  particles  smaller 
than  those  passing  through  a  No. 

200    sieve,  the  winnowing  devìce       pi^,  34.— Mechanical  AmIjfms  Sieves 
described    on    page    88   may    be  and  Shaker.    {See  p.  :86.) 

used. 

The  number  and  sizes  of  sieves  to  be  used  depends  upon  the  import- 
ance  of  the  testing  to  be  done.  The  manufacturers'  catalogues  give 
complete  lisls  where  the  openings  of  successive  sizes  varies  very  little. 
For  ordinary  concrete  work  a  large  number  is  not  warranted.  The 
following  list  of  sieves  has  been  found  to  give  satisfactory  results  ìd 
laboratory  pracUce: 
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r*A             f^' 

SaodSieveft 

Stane  Sjcves 
Diameterof  Hok 

Conuaacial  No. 

Diamcter  in  inches. 

Hole. 

Wirc 

3.00 
2.50 
2.00 

150 
I.OO 

0.7S 
0.50 

0.25 

\  inch  rmind 
No.      7 
No.    12 
No.    20 
No.    30 
No.    50 
No.    90 
No.  200 

O.III 

0.056 

0.0335 

0.0198 

0.0120 

0.0059 

0.0029 

0.032 

0.027 

0.0165 

0.0135 

0.0080 

0.0052 

0.0021 

If  uniformly  varyìng  sp)acìng  ìs  desìred  f or  sieve  mesh,  the  widths  of 
openings  may  be  made  proportional  to  their  logarìthms.  For  ezample, 
if  IO  sieves  are  desired,  the  logarìthms  of  the  widths  of  openings  of  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  are  f ound  and  by  direct  proportion  the  logarìthms 
of  the  intermediate  sieves  are  fixed.  The  width  of  opening  correspond- 
ìng  to  each  logarìthm  is  then  found  and  the  nearest  convenient  sieve 
selected. 

After  the  aeves  are  obtained  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  veiy 
carefully  calibrated  to  ascertain  the  average  diameter  of  the  mesh.  This 
should  be  done  by  averaging  the  diametersof  the  openings  measured  in  two 
posìtions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as  the  meshes  of  commercial 
sieving  are  not  exactly  square.  Sieves  having  meshes  exceeding  o.io 
inch  are  most  conveniently  calibrated  by  ordinary  outside  calipers;  those 
having  meshes  of  less  diameter,  by  a  micrometer  microscope. 

When  many  analyses  are  to  be  made,  it  is  convenient  to  bave  a  printed 
cross  section  form,^  with  appropriate  spaces  for  filling  in  the  number 
of  the  analysis,  description  of  the  material,  location  of  the  work,  and 
other  facts  relating  to  the  materìal. 

Plottmi^  AnàlysiB  Oiirves.  For  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  me- 
chanical  analysis  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  method  of  locating  the 
airve  is  bere  given.  The  method  can  best  be  understood  by  referring 
to  the  diagrams  of  typical  materìals  which  are  also  of  practical  inter- 
est as  illustrating  the  curves  which  may  be  expected  in  special  cases. 

^^S-  5S>  P*  i88>  represents  a  typical  mechanical  analysis  of  crusher-nm  mi- 
caceousquartz  stone  which  has  been  run  through  a  }-inch  revolving  screen  so 
as  to  separate  partides  finer  than  \  inch,  that  is  the  dust,for  use  with  sand. 

For  a  sample  of  stone,  which  may  be  taken  by  the  method  of  quarteriog 
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described  on  page  344,  i  ocx>  gr.  is  a  convenìent  quantity  for  S-incb 
diameter  sieves  2Ì  inches  in  depth,  and  also  permits  of  easy  reduction 
from  weights  to  percentages.  To  obtain  the  analysis  shown  in  Fig.  55, 
the  sample  of  stone  is  placed  in  the  upper  (coarsest)  sieve  of  the  nest 
of  stone  sieves  given  in  list  below,  and  after  i  eoo  shakes  the  nest  is 
taken  apart,  and  the  quantity  caught  on  each  sieve  is  weighed  begin- 
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PÌG.  55. — ^TVpical  Mechanical  Analysis  of  Crusher-Run  Mìcaceous 

Quartz  Stone.     {See  p.  187.) 

ning  with  the  finest  and  placing  each  successive  residue  on  the  scale  pan 
with  that  already  weighed.  The  rèsults  obtained  in  the  particular 
case  under  consideration  are  illustrated  in  the  following  table  which 
shows  the  method  of  fìnding  the  percentages. 

ResuUs  of  Screening  Samples  of  SUme  of  Fig.   55. 


Sue  sieve 
Inches. 

Amount  finer  than 
each  sieve 
giams. 

Percentaxe  finer 
^han  each  sieve 

1.50 

801 

80 

I.OO 

457 

46 

0.67 

222 

22 

0.45 

99 

IO 

0.30 

27 

3 

0.20 

19 

9 

o.is 

8 

z 

o.zo 

0 

Thevarious  percentages  are  plotted  onthediagramand  thecurvedrawn 
through  the  points.     The  vertical  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  diagram 
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to  the  curve,  that  ìs,  the  ordinate  at  any  point,  represents  the  percentage 
of  the  material  which  passed  through  a  single  sieve  having  holes  of  the 
diameter  reprcsented  by  this  particular  ordinate.  Since  the  percentage  of 
material  passing  any  sieve  is  always  the  complement  of  the  percentage  of 
grains  coarser  than  that  sieve,  the  vertical  distances  from  the  top  of  the 
diagram  down  to  the  curve  represents  the  percentages  which  would  be 
retained  upon  each  sieve  if  employed  alone.  For  example,  taking  1.25, 
62%,  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  diagram,  represents  the  percentage 
of  material  finer  than  i{  inch  diameter,  and  38%,  the  distance  down  from 
the  top  of  diagram,  represents  the  percentage  coarser  than  i  J  inch. 

Fig.  56  represents  a  typical  analysis  of  crushed  trap  rock  which  has  been 
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FiG.  56-  —  Typical  Mechanical  Analysis  of  Crushed  Trap  Rock  Separated  into  ThrM 
Sizes  by  Revolvìng  Screens  having  3,  i),  |  and  \  inch  peiforations.     {Set  p,  zSq*) 


separated  into  stone  of  three  sizes  and  dust,  by  a  revolving  screen  2  feci 
6  inches  in  diameter  and  1 2  f eet  long  set  on  a  slope  of  i  f oot  9  inches.  This 
was  made  up  of  four  sections  having  respectively  3,  ij,  }  and  \  inch  per- 
forations.  The  curves  not  only  show  the  sizes  of  trap  rock  which  ordinarily 
pass  through  crusher  screens  of  given  diameter  of  hole,  but  also  illustrate 
how  inéfficient  the  screening  process  may  be.  For  example,  if  the  sizes  of 
the  particles  had  corresp)onded  exactly  to  the  diameters  of  the  holes  and 
the  screening  had  been  more  perfectly  done,  we  should  have  had  curves 
whose  general  direction  and  location  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  No. 
2i,  No.  3i,  and  No.  4i,  that  is,  for  example,  No.  3,  since  it  represents 
stone  which  passes  ai}  inch  screen  and  which  is  retained  on  a  J  inch  screen, 
should  occupy  a  position  between  the  ordinates  representing   1.50  and 
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0.75  diameters.  If  the  stone  had  rumbled  longer  in  the  screen  becauae 
of  flatter  slope  or  screen  sections  of  greater  length,  the  curves  would  bave 
approached  more  nearly  te  these  dotted  lines. 

Typical  curves  of  a  fine,  a  medium  well  graded,  and  a  coarse  sand  are 
shown  in  Fig.  57.    Fot  conveniente  in  plotting,  the  horìzonta]  scale  is  ten 

i 
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I 
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& 
SÉ 

I 

DIADETEIU  OF  SUD  M  IKHlt 

Fio.  s?.  — Typical  Mechanical  Analysea  of  Fine.  Medium,  Well  Graded 
and  Coaise  Sands.     (5m  p.  igoi 

dmes  grealer  than  that  of  Figs.  55  and  56,  the  diagram  showing  diameters 
ranging  from  o  to  0.200  inches  diameter.  The  "granulometrie  composi- 
tion"  of  these  sands  may  be  determlned  if  desired  by  reference  to  page  i6a. 
The  mechanical  analysis  of  crusher  dust  is  apt  to  vary  between  the  curves 
of  fine  sand  and  medium  sand  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  57. 

STUDIES  OF   THE  DENSITT  OF   OONORETE 

!n  the  year  190!  the  writer,  through  the  permission  and  assistance  of 
Mr.  E.  LeB.  Gardiner,  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  J.  Waldo  Smith,  Chiet 
Engineer,  of  the  East  Jersey  Water  Company,  was  enabled  to  make  an 
extended  serìes  of  experimenls  on  the  comparative  strengths  of  diflerent 
proportions  of  concrete  aggregate.  Many  mixtures  01  different  propor- 
tions  were  made  up  into  beams,  their  curves  of  mechanical  analyses  drawn 
as  explained  above,  and  the  strength  of  the  beams  determined  by  breaking 
tests.* 

These  tests  indìcated  that  the  strength  of  concrete  varies  with  the  per- 
centage  of  cement  contaìned  in  a  unit  volume  of  the  set  concrete,  also  with 

*  The  RTEul»  of  ìbtst  Ica»  are  preunicd  in  tb«  Isble  on  pag«  M4  and  KS. 
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the  density  of  the  specimen.  With  the  same  percentage  of  cement,  the 
densest  mixture,  irrespective  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sand  and 
stone,  was  in  general  the  strongest.  These  tests  further  indicated  that  for 
the  materìals  used  there  was  a  certain  mixture  of  sizes  of  grains  of  the 
aggregate  which,  with  a  given  percentage  by  weight  of  cement  to  the  total 
aggregate,  gave  the  highest  breaking  strength.  In  practice  also  it  was 
found  that  the  concrete  made  with  this  mixture  worked  most  smoothly  in 
placing. 

These  tests  led  to  a  stili  more  extended  series  by  the  writer  and  Mr. 
Sanford  E.  Thompson  at  Jerome  Park  Reservoir,  New  York,  in  1903  and 
1904,  under  the  authorization  of  the  Aqueduct  Commission  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  Mr.  J.  Waldo  Smith,  Chief  Engineer. 

The  method  of  procedure  and  the  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  full  in 
a  paper  on  "The  Laws  of  Proportioning  Concrete,"  by  William  B.  FuUer 
and  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  Transactions  American  Society  Civil  Engineers, 
Voi.  LIX,  p.  67,  1907.  The  experiments  were  begun  with  a  series  of  tests 
on  the  density  of  diflFerent  mixtures  of  aggregate  and  cement  to  determine 
the  laws  of  proportioning  for  maximum  density  for  dififerent  materials, 
and  these  density  experiments  were  foUowed  by  the  manufacture  of  con- 
crete specimens  in  the  attempt  to  determine  the  relation  between  the  laws 
of  strength  and  the  laws  of  density. 

The  mechanical  analysis  diagram  fumished  a  ready  meansof  studying 
the  eflFect  of  various  sized  particles  on  the  density  of  concrete.  For  this 
purpose  crusher-run  stone  and  bank  gravel  were  screened  into  twenty-one 
sizes  ranging  from  3  inches  down  to  that-passing  a  No.  100  sieve,  having 
meshes  0.0027  inch  in  diameter.  These  sized  materials  were  then  re-com- 
bined  in  a  predetermined  mechanical  analysis  curve  by  weighing  out  the 
necossary  quantities  of  each  size. 

This  material  was  next  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  given  weight  of  cement 
and  the  whole  amount  wet  and  mixed  and  tamped  into  a  strong  cylinder  in 
which  its  volume  could  be  measured.  This  batch  was  then  thrown  away 
and  another  batch  made  up  according  to  another  mechanical  analysis  curve 
and  its  volume  recorded.  In  this  way  over  400  diflFerent  mechanical  analysis 
curves  were  tested  as  to  volume  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ideal 
curve  corresponding  to  the  densest  concrete  mixture. 

Both  broken  stone  and  gravel  were  used  in  the  tests,  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  variables,  most  of  the  experiments  were  made  upon  the  same 
proportions,  using  io  per  cent  by  weight  of  cement  to  the  total  dry  materials, 
corresponding  to  proportions  i  :  9  by  weight. 

In  ali  of  the  tests  instead  of  foUowing  the  more  usuai  pian  of  testine:  the 
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aggregate  separately,  every  experiment  was  performed  wìth  a  mixture  of 
the  aggregate  and  cement  gaged  with  the  water  necessary  to  produce  the 
proper  consistency.  The  water  was  found  necessary  both  in  theory  and 
practice.  The  cement  and  water  actually  occupy  space  in  the  mass,  since 
many  of  the  voids  are  too  small  for  the  grains  of  cement  to  fit  into  them 
without  expanding  the  volume  and  the  water  also  occupies  actual  bulk  in 
the  concrete.  Besides  this,  a  concrete  mixed  up  with  water  is  easier  and 
smpother  to  handle  than  a  mixture  of  dry  materials  alone  which  tend  to 
separate  when  being  placed. 

Curve  of  M^Timnin  Deiudty.  The  Little  Falls  tests  made  by  the  writer 
indicated  that  the  curve  at  greatest  density  was  substantially  a  parabola. 
The  Jerome  Park  tests  based  on  a  larger  number  of  experiments  define  the 
curve  stili  more  accurately  as  a  combination  of  an  ellipse  and  a  straight  line.* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  was  that  a  curve  of  substan- 
tially the  same  form  would  fit  diflferent  materials  whatever  the  maximum 
size  of  the  stone.  The  J-inch  stone,  for  example,  required  but  very  slight 
change  in  curve  equation  from  the  2j-inch  stone. 

The  maximum  density  curve  then  was  found  'to  consist  of  a  combination 
of  an  ellipse  t  and  a  straight  line,  the  ellipse  being  first  constructed  with  its 

*  Mr.  Fuller's  method  of  proportioning  the  materials  so  that  their  mixture  will  form  a  smooth, 
clearly  defined  curve  appears,oii  its  face,  to  conflict  with  Mr.  Feret's  conclusion  (see  p.  x6o)  that  the 
best  mixture  of  sand  and  cement  for  mortar  is  made  up  of  coarse  and  fine  grains  only,  with  no  inter- 
mediate grains.  For  sand  mortars,  Mr.  Feret's  methods  are  undoubtedly  more  exact  than  Mr. 
Fuiler's,  but  for  a  concrete  mixtiire  the  conditions  are  di£Ferent,  and,  as  we  bave  stated  on  page  153, 
more  than  two  sizes  of  materiak  are  theoretically  necessary  for  obtaining  the  densest  mixture.  In 
practice,  too,  ali  dasses  of  materials  are  more  or  less  varìed,  and  experiments  show  that  the  particles 
wiU  best  fit  into  each  other  if  the  sizes  are  graded.  The  best  proof  of  the  practical  efficiency 
of  Mr.  Fuller's  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  employed  it  day  after  day  for  determining  the 
proportions  of  the  aggregate  for  concrete  used  in  constructing  thin,  water-tight  walls.  The  pro- 
portions  used  by  him  for  such  work  are  about  1:3:7,  whereas  for  water-tight  construcdon  where 
the  materials  are  not  sdentifically  graded  1:2:4  mixtures  are  commonly  used. 

The  method  is  exact  and  scientific  and  not  ''rule-of-thumb.*'  The  nature  of  the  materials  and 
their  variation  from  hour  to  hour  makes  great  refinement  unnecessary,  so  that  an  accuracy  of ,  say, 
2%  or  3%  in  the  percentages  are  ali  that  is  necessary  in  practice.  Although  further  tests  may  show 
that  for  other  materials  the  form  of  the  curve  vanes  from  that  indicated  by  Mr.  Fuller,  the 
general  method  of  anal3rzing  materials  and  combining  the  curves  is  undoubtedly  applicable  what- 
ever the  form  of  the  curve,  so  that  Mr.  FuUer's  general  prìnciples  and  methods  stili  hold. 

j*  In  practice  ellipses  may  be  most  readily  plotted  graphically  by  the  Trammelpoint  method  as 
f olio  WS  : 

Plot  the  major  and  minor  axes  on  the  diagram.  The  major  or  horìzontal  axis  in  ali  cases  is  on  à 
line  7%  above  the  base.  The  minor  or  vertical  axis  is  at  a  distance,  a,  to  the  right  of  the  vertical 
zero  ordinate  of  the  diagram.  Lay  a  strip  of  paper  or  a  thin  straight-edge  upon  the  major  or  horì- 
zontal axis,  and  mark  upon  it  two  points  to  represent  the  length  of  the  semi-major  axis,  calling  one 
of  these  points — the  point  on  the  zero  ordinate — 0,  and  the  other  point  A.  Mark  off  on  the  strip 
or  straight-edge,  in  the  same  direction  from  0,  the  length  of  the  semi-minor  axis,  calling  this  point 
B.  Now,  swing  the  strip  of  paper  or  straight-edge  little  by  little  so  that  the  outline  of  the  curve  may 
be  marked  off  by  the  point  Ò,  while  the  points  A  and  B  are  kept  at  ali  times  upon  the  axes  b  and  a 
respectively.  The  straight  lines  to  continue  the  curves  are  drawn  as  tangents  to  them,  or  may  bc 
readily  plotted  from  the  data  on  the  foUowing  page. 
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major  axk  caindding  with  7  per  cent  Hne  of  perceutages,  and  the  equatìon 

ti 

<.if  the  eUipse.using  the  zero  coòrdmatesof  the  diagram,  being  (y  —7)'   **  — 

or 

:  2ax  —  jc*  ).  One  of  the  ideal  curveg  is  illustrated  in  Fìg.  58,  page  197, 
showìng  the  general  form  which  it  takes. 

In  practice  it  was  necessaiy  to  raise  the  curve  somewhat  higher,  that  is, 
tc>  use  more  sand  than  the  veiy  caieful  laboratory  tests  would  indicate  as 
the  ideal  mix. 

The  values  of  tk  and  b  ior  the  diSerent  materìals,  including  the  cement 
for  the  Ideal  Mix^based  on  the  Jerome  Park  stone  and  Cowe  Bay  sand  and 
graveL  which,  as  already  stated,  were  iairly  lepiesentative  materials,  are  as 
follows: 

Data  jor  PloUing  EUipses  in  Curues  of  Ideal  Mix. 


Materials. 


Ideal  Mix 
Axeb  uf  EilipK. 


Oushed  stone  and  sand  .  .  ■  . 

Grravel  and  sand 

Cnished     stone    and    screen- 
mgs 


0.04 -ho.  16D 
0.04  +0.  lòD 

0.035  4-o.l4l> 


28.5-4-1.3D 
26.4  -I-1.3D 

29.4+  2.2D 


In  thÌB  table,  L>  *  the  nuudminxi  dianieter  of  the  stone.  in  inehea. 

Fot  the  Practical  Mix  the  values  of  6  must  he  greater  so  as  to  gì  ve  a 
higher  curve  with  more  of  the  fìner  material.  A  quick  and  sufficiently 
accurate  method  of  drawing  the  curves  for  the  practical  mix  is  to  draw  a 
straight  line  irom  the  point  where  the  largest  diameter  stone  reaches  the 
100^  line  to  the  point  on  Ulat  verdcal  ordinate  at  zero  diameter  given  in 
Column  (i)  in  the  followìng  tabk. 

Data  for  Plotting  Curves  of  Practical  Mix. 


Materials. 


Trasbed  stone  and  sand.; 

Gravel  and  sand 

Cnished  stone  and  screen- , 
in.g5 


Intereectton  of 

tangent  with  vertical 

at  mero  dianteter 


28.5 
26.0 

29,0 


Heipht  of 
tangent  point 

(2) 


35-7 
33-4 

36.1 


AxBBofEUipae. 


Ui 


(3) 


O.T50D 
O.  I Ò4I) 


37-4 
35-6 


0.147D    •      37.8 
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Then  mark  the  tangent  poinl  on  this  line  where  it  is  intersected  by 
the  vertical  ordinate  for  one-tenth  the  maximum  diameter  stone.  This 
mark  should  check  with  the  values  given  in  column  (2)  of  above  table. 
Then  plot  the  location  of  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse  from  the  values  of 
a  and  b+7,  given  in  columns  (3)  and  (4)  in  the  above  table.  This  point, 
together  with  the  tangent  point  and  the  point  at  +  7  on  the  vertical  ordi- 
nate at  zero  diameier  where  the  curve  begins,  gives  three  points  on  the 
ellipse,  which  is  usually  suflficient  for  drawing  the  curve  with  the  aid  of 
an  irregular  curve.  If  more  points  are  wanted,  they  may  be  plotted 
graphically  by  the  trammel  point  method  as  given  in  the  note  on 
page  192. 

RELATION  OF  DENSITT  TO  STRENOTH 

Having  determined  the  maximum  density  curve  as  just  explained,  it  was 
important  to  know  if  the  greatest  strength  coincided  with  the  greatest 
density,  and  for  this  purpose  a  large  number  of  beams,  six  inches  square 
and  six  feet  long,  were  made  up  and  tested  for  transverse  and  crushing 
strength,  for  permeability  and  modulus  of  elasticity.  Some  beams  were 
made  using  the  proportions  determined  by  the  maximum  density  curve  and 
other  beams  according  to  higher  and  lower  curves  to  note  if  there  were  any 
decrease  in  these  properties  as  the  maximum  density  curve  was  departed 
from.  The  full  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  the  paper  referred  to,* 
but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  departure  from  the  maximum  density 
curve  represented  a  rcduction  in  ali  these  properties  except  that  when  the 
curve  was  modified  so  as  to  use  a  uniform  size  of  coarse  stone  instead  of 
the  graded  stone  it  gave  practically  the  same  results  as  the  graded.  Any 
curving  above  the  straight  line  in  the  coarse  material  decreased  the  density, 
and  also  the  strength,  indicating  that  the  coarse  aggregate  should  not  bave 
an  excess  of  medium  particles. 

LÀWS  OF  PROPORTIONING 

From  these  experiments,  laws  of  proportioning  and  also  laws  relating  to 
strength  and  permeability  which  are  outlined  in  full  in  the  paper  by  Messrs. 
FuUer  and  Thompson*  were  evolved. 

Those  relating  specifically  to  strength  are  given  on  page  323  and  those 
relating  definitely  to  permeability  on  page  304  and  ref erence  should  be 
made  to  these  for  complete  conclusions. 

The  laws  relating  especially  to  the  grading  of  the  aggregates  are: 

See  page  tqi 
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1. — ^AffKregKfees  in  wlndi  paiticleB  iiav€  been  f^ecially  fraded  in  aiies 
Bo  AB  to  five,  irten  vsfeer  aad  oement  ire  added,  aa  mitificial  imztiire  €f 
greatest  densi^,  jvpdnoe  ocmcretecf  loclMr  8treni;tii  tìiaa  niiitiiFes  <if 
oemenft  and  natimi  matadal  in  siniilar  porporfciona.  The  averace  im- 
provBiiient  in  Étsnaag&i  Yxg  artificial  gradina  under  tbe  oonditions  eC  tiie 
testo  was  aboot  14  per  oent  Companog  fbe  teste  ef  strengtii  oC  con- 
crete having  dmerent  perceontages  of  cement,  it  is  f  onnd  tfaat  lor  siniilar 
Btrengfli  tìie  best  artificially  gxaded  ao^^S^te  vonid  reqnire  «boat  12^  e 
less  oement  tban  ]jke  nmctares  of  naturai  materials. 

2. — TbB  strengfli  and  densi^  of  concrete  is  aJfected  bnt  slicbtiy,  if  at 
ali  by  deereaBinfi:  the^qnaatitsr  of  the  medinm  sise  stono  of  tìie  acsrefate 
and  increamng  ti»  quantilgr  of  tìie  coarsest  stane.  An  ezcess  of  stono  of 
medinm  sise,  on  tìie  o&er  band,  aiipredablj  decreases  tiie  densità  and 
strengtìi  of  flie  concrete* 

3. — The  strength  and  densitgr  of  concrete  is  affected  by  tiie  Tarìatìon 
in  tìie  diamster  of  tìie  partides  of  sand  more  than  by  Tacìation  in  tìie 
diameters  of  the  stono  particles. 

4. — ^An  ezcess  of  fine  or  of  medinm  sand  decreases  tìie  densilgr  and 
aiso  the  strengtìi  of  tìie  concrete,  as  will  also  a  defiteien^  of  fine  grains 
of  sand  in  a  lean  concrete. 

5. — The  snlxstitiition  of  oement  for  fine  sand  does  not  afiect  the  density 
of  the  miztnre,  bnt  xncreases  the  strength,  althongh  in  a  shghUy  smaUer 
ratio  than  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of  cement. 

6. — It  foUows  from  the  foregoing  condoaionsthatllieoorrectpropor- 
tìomng  of  concrete  lor  stieiigth  consiste  infinding,  withanypercentage 
of  coment)  a  concrete  misture  of  manmnm  density,  and  increasing  or 
decreasing  tìie  cement  by  snbstìtnting  it  for  the  fine  particles  in  the 
sand  or  7ice  versa.* 

7. — ^In  ordinary  proportioning  inth  a  given  sand  and  stone  and  a  given 
percentage  of  cement,  the  densest  and  strongest  mixture  is  attained 
irlien  tìie  yolnme  of  the  miztnre  of  sand,  cement  and  water  is  so  small 
as  jnst  to  fili  the  voids  in  the  stone.  In  other  words,  in  practical  con- 
stmction,  use  as  small  a  porportion  of  sand  and  as  largo  a  proportion  of 
stone  as  is  possible  withont  prodndng  visible  voids  in  the  concrete. 

8. — The  best  miztare  of  cement  and  aggregate  has  a  mechanical 
analysis  cmret  rosembling  a  parabola,  which  is  a  combination  of  a  curve 
iqqnroaching  an  éUqme  for  the  sand  and  a  tangent  straight  line  for  the 

*  Tbis  very  important  law  requires  furtbcr  tests  for  oonfinnation,  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  puMcot 
'ests. 

t  For  definitkm  of  mechaaìcal  analysis.  aee  pa^  185. 
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Btone.  The  ellipse  nms  to  a  diametar  one-tenth  the  diameier  of  the  max- 
imum sise  of  stone,  and  the  stone  from  this  point  is  uniformly  graded. 

9. — The  ideai  mechanical  analysis  corre,  z.e.,  the  beat  cnnre,  is  slighflj 
different  for  different  materials.  Cowe  Bay  sand  and  gravel,  forez- 
ampie,  pack  closer  than  Jerome  Park  stone  and  screening,  and  therefore 
require  less  of  the  size  of  grain  which  the  authors  designate  as  sand. 

10. — The  form  of  the  best  analysis  curve  for  any  given  material  is 
nearly  the  same  for  ali  sises  of  stone,  that  is,  the  cunre  for  ^-inch,  1-inch, 
and  2ì-inch  maiimum  stone  may  be  described  by  an  equation  with  the 
maTJmum  diameter  as  the  only  yariable.  In  other  words,  suppose  a 
diagram  in  which  the  left  ordinate  is  lero,  and  the  estreme  right  ordinate 
corresponds  to  2ì-inch  stone,  with  the  best  cunre  for  this  stone  drawn 
upon  it.  If ,  now,  on  this  diagram  the  yertical  scale  remains  the  same, 
but  the  horisontal  scale  is  increased  two  and  a  quarter  times,  so  that  the 
diameter  of  1-inch  stone  corresponds  to  the  estreme  right-hand  ordinate 
the  best  curve  for  the  1-inch  stone  wiU  be  very  nearly  the  one  already 
drawn  for  the  2|-inch  stone.  The  chief  diflerence  is  that  the  larger 
sise  stone  requires  a  slightly  higher  cunre  in  the  fine  sand  portion. 

11. — It  foUows  from  this  last  condusion  that  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point  the  term  sand  is  a  relative  one.  With  2i-inch  stone,  the  best  sand 
would  rango  in  sise  from  0  to  0.22  inch  diameter,  while  the  best  sand 
for  i-inch  stone  would  rango  in  sise  from  0  to  0.05  inch  diameter. 

APPLICATION  OF  BCEOHANIOAL  ANALT8I8  DIAORAMS  TO  PBO- 

POBTIONINQ 

The  mechanical  analysis  diagram  ofifers  a  very  exact  method  of  determin- 
ing  the  proper  proportìons  of  any  materials  for  concrete  by  sieving  each  of 
the  materials,  plotting  their  analyses  and  combining  these  curves  so  that  the 
result  is  as  near  as  possible  similar  to  the  maximum  density  curve. 

Plot  on  the  diagram  the  maximum  density  curve  for  the  given  materials 
to  be  used;  if  the  equation  for  this  material  is  not  known  use  the  practicai 
equation  previously  given.  Make  a  mechanical  analysis  of  ali  of  the 
materials  which  it  is  desired  to  mix  together  in  the  right  proportions  and 
plot  the  result  of  each  analysis  on  the  diagram  on  which  the  maximum  den- 
sity curve  has  been  plotted. 

The  aim  is  to  find  a  new  curve  representing  the  mixture  of  the  materials. 
but  which  will  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  curve  of  maximum 
density.  The  proportions  of  different  materials  required  to  produce  this 
curve  will  show  the  relative  quantity  of  each  which  must  be  used  in  pro- 
portionin^.    The  theorv  of  the  combination  and  complete  discussion  of  thp 
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methods  to  be  employed  with  different  forms  of  curves  are  treated  in 
Appendix  I. 

A  less  exact  method,  but  one  which  is  convenient  inpractice,  ìs  by  inspec- 
tion  and  trial  of  different  percentages.  To  illustrate  this  trial  pian,  the 
method  of  forming  a  curve  of  a  mixture  of  several  materials  in  stated  pro- 
portions  such  as  i  12:4  will  be  given,  then  the  curve  f  or  the  mixture  of  the 
same  materials  which  corresponds  nearest  to  the  curve  of  maximum  density, 
and  fìnally  the  application  will  be  made  to  material  like  run  of  the  bank 
gravel  which  may  be  separated  into  two  or  three  parts. 

In  reading  this  discussion  it  must  be  bome  in  mind  that  the  same  prin- 
ciples  will  apply  to  mixtures  of  several  aggregates,  although  f or  simplicity 
the  principal  part  of  the  discussion  refers  to  two  aggregates.     The  same 
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Fig.  58. — Curves  of  Fine  and  Coarse  Crushed  Stona  and  Mixtures.  (p.  197) 

approximate  pian  may  be  used  for  the  larger  number  of  aggregates  or  the 
more  exact  method  in  the  Appendix  may  be  adopted. 

Plotting  Curve  of  Mix  in  Studying  Proportions.  In  Fig.  58  we  bave 
J-inch  Shawangunk  grit  as  one  aggregate  and  the  same  material  roUed  to 
J-inch  maximum  sÌ2e  as  the  other,  giving  the  mechanical  analysis  curves 
shown  in  the  diagram.* 

In  this  diagram  a  curve  of  cement  is  also  plotted  so  that  the  1:2:4 
curve  represents  the  combination  of  the  three  materials.  The  curve  marked 
1:2:4  then  represents  the  analysis  of  the  mixture  of  cement,  screenings 

*  This  diagram  and  the  ones  which  foUow  are  made  up  from  materials  used  in  subsequent  studies 
bj  the  New  York  Board  of  Water  Supply,  and  referred  to  in  the  Discussion  by  Mr.  James  L.  Davu, 
Transactions  American  Society  Civil  Èngineers,  Voi.  LIX,  p- 144-  • 
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and  stone  in  these  proportions.  This  curve  is  made  up  by  plotting  various 
points  and  connectìng  these  by  a  smooth  curve.  To  find  the  point,  for 
example,  where  the  curve  cuts  the  ordinate  correpponding  to  the  No.  20 
sieve,  the  sums  of  the  percentages  of  the  individuai  materials  at  this  same 
ordinate  are  taken  in  the  proportion  which  theybear  to  the  concrete  mixture. 
Ali  of  the  cement  is  finer  than  the  No.  20  sieve,  and  since  the  cement  is  one 
part  of  the  seven  parts  in  the  mixture,  one-seventh  of  100  per  cent  repre- 
sents  the  percentage  of  cement  in  the  mixture  at  the  given  ordinate.  Simi- 
larly,  since  there  are  two  parts  of  sand  in  the  seven  parts,  the  sand  percent- 
age at  the  No.  20  ordinate,  61  per  cent,  is  multipUed  by  two-sevenths,  and 
the  stone  percentage,  6  per  cent,  by  four-sevenths,  thus  giving  as  the  point 
on  the  No.  20  sieve  ordinate  in  the  combined  curve: 

f  X  100  per  cent  =«  14. 3  per  cent  for  cement 
ì  X    61  per  cent  =•  1 7  . 4  per  cent  for  sand 
f  X      6  per  cent  =»    3.4  per  cent  for  stone 

Total 35-1  per  cent  for  the  point  in  the  curve. 

The  other  points  in  the  curves  are  found  in  a  similar  manner. 

Oorve  of  Mix  to  Best  Fit  the  Mi^'H^^"»  Density  Ourve.  Take  the  same 
two  aggregates  plotted  in  Fig.  58,  but  in  this  case  disregard  the  cement  or 
rather  consider  it  a  part  of  the  sand.  (Frequently  the  cement  must  be  con- 
sidered  in  the  trial  mixtures  in  order  to  study  the  part  of  the  curve  repre- 
senting  the  fine  material  to  see  that  the  percentages  of  the  finest  particles  are 
satisfactory).    The  slide  rule  is  convenient  for  this  proportioning. 

Averaging  the  f-inch  stone  by  a  straight  line,  we  see  that  it  crosses  the 
0.15  line  at  about  9%;  we  note  also  that  the  J-inch  sand  crosses  the  same 
line  at  98%  and  the  maximum  density  curve  crosses  the  line  at  43%,  that 
is,  along  this  line  it  is  34%  from  the  f -inch  stone  to  the  maximum  density 
curve  and  55%  to  the  ^-inch  sand.  The  percentages  to  be  used  to  obtain  a 
43%  mixture  would  be  an  inverse  ratio  of  these  two  numbers  to  their  total, 
that  is,  11^  =  38%  of  fine  material  and  ^  -  62%  of  the  coarse  material. 
With  the  slide  rule  take  these  percentages  of  each  curve,  add  together  and 
plot  a  new  curve,  and  see  if  it  conforms  reasonably  with  the  maximum  den- 
sity curve.  If  it  does  not,  make  another  trial  of  percentages,  the  plot  of 
the  curve  indicating  by  inspectìon  the  new  percentages. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fine  portion  of  the  curve  includes  also  the 
cement,  so  having  decided  on  the  amount  of  cement  to  use,  say  the  equiva- 
lent  of  a  I  :  7  mix,  which  has  12^%  of  cement,  the  actual  proportions 
would  be  1 2^  parts  cement  to  38  —  12^=  25^  parts  fine  aggregate  to  62  parts 
coarse  aggregate,  or  translated  into  the  usuai  nomenclature,  1:2.04  :  4.95» 
or  practically  1:2:5,  showing  that  the  ordinary  mixture  with  this  particu- 
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lar  material  is  the  best.  Supposing,  however,  the  equivalent  of  a  richer 
mixture,  say  i  :  2  :  4,is  wanted.  This  would  cont^dn  1:6  =  i4i%  cement 
and  the  propordons  would  be 

i4i  :  23Ì  :  62, 


or 


I  :  I.Ò2  : 4.27, 
or  practìcally 

showing  that  for  richer  mixtures  less  fine  materials  is  desirable. 


■e  ffs  Birn 
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F'g-  59- — Cortland  Grave!  Screened  to  Two  Sizes.  (see  p.  2oa) 
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Fig.  6o. —  Cortland  Gravel  Screened  te  Three  Sizes.  (see  p.  200."^ 
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Bnn  of  Bank  Oravel.  Gravel  as  it  is  found  in  the  naturai  bank  almost 
always  contains  too  much  fine  material.  In  many  cases  screening  this  into 
two  sizes  produces  a  good  curve  which  fits  very  closely  to  the  curve  of 
maximum  density.* 

Other  gravels,  especially  where  the  sand  is  greatlyinexcess,requiretwo 
screenings  for  the  best  result.  Fig.  59  represents  a  common  run  of  such 
gravel,  showing  that  screening  into  two  sizes  will  not  permit  a  mixture  fitting 
very  near  to  the  maximum  density  curve.  The  figure  also  shows  how  far 
away  the  originai  analysis  of  the  run  pf  the  bank  is  from  the  ideal  curve. 
In  Fig.  60  the  same  sand  is  shown  screened  into  three  sizes,  and  illustrates 
the  improvement  that  can  be  obtained  in  this  case  by  the  extra  screening, 
the  efiFect  of  which  is  to  leave  out  some  of  the  medium  size  particles  which 
are  too  large  to  fili  the  voids  of  the  coarse  stones,  and  therefore  decrease  the 
density  and  the  strength  of  the  mixture. 

PBOPOBTIONINO  BT  TBIAL  MXXTUBES 

The  density  tests  at  Jerome  Park  and  the  relation  there  found  of  the 
strength  to  the  density  indicate  a  method  of  proportioning  by  trial  mix- 
tures  which  may  be  called  volumetrie  synthe^s.  This  may  be  used  to 
compare  the  density  of  the  same  materìals  mixed  in  dìfferent  prò- 
portions  or  different  materials  mixed  in  similar  proportions. 

Having  determined  the  particular  sand  and  stone  which  are  to  be  used  on 
any  piece  of  work,  a  simple  and  accurate  way  of  determining  proportions 
is  by  actual  trial  batches  of  fresh  material.  For  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
have  good  scales  and  a  strong  and  rigid  cylinder,  say,  a  piece  of  lo-inch 
wrought-iron  pipe  capped  at  one  end.  CarefuUy  weigh  out  and  mix 
together  on  a  piece  of  sheet  steel  or  other  non-absorbent  material  ali  the 
ingredients,  having  the  consistency  the  same  as  is  intended  to  be  used  in 
the  work.  Place  these  in  the  pipe,  caref  ully  tamping  ali  the  time,  and  note 
the  height  to  which  the  pipe  is  fiUed.  Weigh  the  pipe  before  filling  and 
after  being  filled,  thus  checking  weight  of  material  mixed.  Throw  this 
material  away  before  it  has  time  to  set,  and  clean  the  pipe.  Make  up  another 
batch,  using  the  same  weights  of  cement  and  water  and  the  same  total 
weight  of  sand  and  stone,  but  have  the  ratio  of  weights  of  the  sand  and 
stone  slightly  different  from  the  first.  Note  whethér,  after  placing,  the 
height  in  the  cylinder  is  less  or  more  than  was  the  height  of  the  first  batch, 
and  this  will  be  a  guide  to  f urther  similar  mixes,  until  a  proportion  is  found 
which  gives  the  least  height  in  the  cylinder,  and  at  the  same  time  works 

*Aii  fllu8tration  of  this  is  given  by  Mr.  James  L.  Davis,  in  Transactions  American  Society  o( 
Civil  Engineers,  Voi.  LIX,  p.  145. 
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well  while  mixing  and  looks  well  in  the  cy Under,  ali  the  stonesbeingcovered 
with  mortar.  This  method,  if  carefuUy  followed,  wiU  give  veiy  accurate 
results,  but  of  course  does  not  indicate,  as  does  mechanical  analysis,  what 
other  changes  can  be  made  in  the  physical  sizes  of  the  sand  and  stones  so 
as  to  get  the  best  available  composition. 

Mr.  A.  £.  Schutté,  in  studying  the  proportions  of  materials  for  bitumi- 
nous  macadam  pavement  for  the  Warren  Brothers  Company,  has  very 
eflFectively  developed  the  method  of  volumetrie  synthesis  with  dry  materials. 
His  experiments  included  various  classes  and  sizes  of  stone,  sand,  and 
screenings  ranging  from  3  inches  diameter  down  to  that  which  passes  a  No. 
200  sieve.  He  found  that  the  best  method  for  compacting  dry  materials, 
such  as  sand,  gravel  or  broken  stone,  is  to  place  them  in  a  vessel  the  shape 
of  a  tnincated  cone,  with  the  largest  diameter  at  the  bottom.  The  cone  is 
fìlled  with  the  coarsest  material  and  taken  by  a  laborer,  who  compacts  it 
by  repeatedly  striking  the  cone  against  the  ground,  keeping  the  measure 
full  by  adding  new  material  of  the  same  kind.  When  it  ceases  to  settle,  the 
contents  is  emptied  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  a  fìner  material,  replaced 
in  the  measure  and  compacted  as  before.  By  repeated  triab  the  exactsize 
and  maximum  volume  of  successive  finer  materials,  which  may  be  added 
without  appreciably  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  coarsest  after  thoroughly 
compacting,  are  determined.  Mr.  Schutté  has  found  that  for  dififerent 
shapes  of  particles  the  proportions  of  each  size  must  be  varied,  but  having 
determined  the  required  percentages  for  a  certain  stone,  that  is,  for  a  stone 
from  a  certain  quany,  the  proportions  of  the  sizes  from  day  to  day  need  be 
varied  but  little. 

Practtcal  Proportdonìng  Duzing  Progress  of  the  Work.  The  above 
methods  of  mechanical  analysis  and  volumetrie  S3rnthesis  are  methods  to 
be  used  in  the  office  or  laboratory  in  determining  the  relative  values  of  ali 
the  aggregates  avkilable  for  the  work.  When  the  work  is  begun,  however, 
and  the  same  general  character  of  aggregate  is  used  day  by  day,  it  is  only 
necessaiy  to  see  that  the  material  does  not  change  or,  if  it  does,  simply  to 
readjust  the  relation  between  the  fine  and  coarse  aggregate.  To  do  this 
by  the  mechanical  analysis  method,  it  is  only  necessary  to  bave  a  nest  of 
about  six  8-inch  sieves:  say,  stone  sieves  with  i  inch,  J-inch  and  J-inch 
diameter  holes  and  sand  sieves  No.  7,  20,  50  and  90,  together  with  a  cover 
and  pan.  The  shaking  can  be  done  by  band,  and  the  sievings  beginning 
with  the  fìnest  emplied  into  a  long  glass  tube.  If  a  standard  sample  has 
been  previously  put  in  the  tube  in  the  same  way  and  the  points  of  division 
between  the  different  sievings  marked  on  a  paper  pasted  on  the  outside 
of  the  tube^  the  diflFerence  between  the  standard  and  the  sample  under  test 
can  be  quickly  seen  and  modifications  made  in  the  mix  accordingly. 
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The  test  by  volumetrie  synthesis  is  one  easily  made  in  a  modified  way  in 
the  field  and  with  care  gives  good  results.  Procure  a  galvanized  tin  pail 
and  a  sprìng  balance  graduatedto  half  pounds;  take  a  representatìve  sample 
of  concrete,  being  careful  that  it  contains  no  more  stones  or  mortar  than 
the  regular  concrete;  tamp  it  into  the  pail  until  level  full  and  weigh.  Any 
variation  from  the  standard  weight  will  show  a  change  in  the  character  of 
material,  and  this  change  can  usually  be  detected  and  corrected  by  observ-- 
ing  the  materials  and  mixing.  If  not,  then  mechanical  analysis  methods 
will  bave  to  be  used. 

PBOPOBTIONS  OF  CONCRETE  IN  PBACTICE 

The  proportion  of  cement  to  aggregate  depends  upon  the  strength 
(see  p.  311)  and  water-tightness  (see  p.  298)  required,  as  well  as  upon 
the  character  of  the  inert  materials,  and,  in  general,  rektively  rich  mix- 
tures  are  necessary  for  loaded  columns  and  beams  in  building  construc- 
tion,  for  thin  walls  subjected  to  water  pressure,  and  for  foundations  laid 
under  water.  The  following  table  has  been  compiled  to  show  a  few 
examples  in  practice. 


Pfoportions  in  Actual  Structures 


Claas. 

Structure. 

Proportions. 

Reference. 

Massachusetts 

[special 

• 

Sanford  E.  Thomp- 

Institute of 

columns. . 

1:1:2 

son 

Technology    ^ 

Superstruc- 

Cambridge, 

ture 

I  :i|:3 

Mass. 

Foundations 
Special 

1:2:4 

Sanford  E.  Thomp- 

Youth's Com- 

columns. . 

1:1:2 

son 

Buildings        < 

panion,  Bos-  j 

Superstruc- 

ton,  Mass. 

ture 

^  Foundations 

1:2:4 
I  :  2  J  :  s 

McElwain  Fac- 
tory, Man- 
chester, 
N  H 

Special 

columns. . 
Superstruc- 

ture 

I  ;iè  :3 
I  :  2 J  :  4i 

Specifications 

Foundations 

V 

I  :  2 J  :  sì 

> 

Tunkhannock,  Penn.    Viaduct 

I  '3  '5 

Eng.  Cont.,  Apr.  1, 

Arch  Brìdges  < 

FortWorth,Tex.    Viaduct... 

1:2:4 

1914,  p.  382. 
Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E., 

Vol.LXXVIII,p. 

1206. 
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Proportions  in  Actual  Strtictures, 


Class. 


Girder 
Brìdges 


Retaining 
WaU  and 
Piers 


Dams 


Subways 
Tunnels 


Tanks 


Pavements 


Stiucture. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.     i2th  St. 
Viaduct 


Proportioitt. 


Portland  Me.    Harbor  Via- 
duct  

Fort  Worth,  Tex.    Viaduct. 

Tunkhannock,    Penn.      Via- 
duct Piers 


Kensico,  N.  Y. 


Medina  River,  Tex. 


Arrowrock,  Idaho 

Boybton  St.,  Boston, Mass. . . 

Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Cai 


Middleborough 

Mass.  _ 

Tower 

Foundations 

Fulton,  N.  Y         Standpipe . 


Tank. 


National  Con- 
ference  Con- 
crete Road 
Building 

Fort     Worth, 
Tex.       Via- 
duct   Pave- 
ment 


One   course 
Two  course 

top  coat 

base 

<  Base 


I 


1:2:4 


1:2:4 
I  :  2J  :  5 


I  :3  :6.t 

I  :  3è  :  6i 

2J  :  si  :  2it 

I  :  2  :  3Ì 
§ 

1:1:2 
I  :  lè  :3 
1:2:4 
1:2:4 
I  :  2j  :  5 
1:2:4 

1:2:3 

I  :  2 
I  :  2i  :5 

1:3:6 


Reference. 


Eng.  News.  Jan.  7, 

1915,  p.    IO. 

J.  R.  Worcester. 
Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.. 

Voi.  LXX  Vili,  p. 

1206. 
Eng.  Cont.,  Apr.  i, 

1914,  p.  382. 
Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E., 

Voi.  LXXDC,  p. 

248-251. 
Eng.    News,    Sept. 

II,  1913,  p.  508. 
Eng.  News.,  Feb.  25, 

1915,  P.  370. 
Specifìcations. 
Eng.  Ree.  June  27, 

1914,  p.  728. 
Eng.  News,  Aug.  26, 

1915,  P-  392. 


Eng.  News,  Jan.  io, 

1914,  p.  43. 
Eng.  Ree,  Feb.  26, 

1916,  p.  275. 


Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E., 
Voi.     LXXVIII, 
p.  1206. 


*  Derrick  stone  ìmbedded  in  concrete, 
t  27  per  cent,  large  rubble. 

t  Ceìnent  composed  of  55  per  cent.  Portland  cement  and  45  per  cent,  pulverized  granite.    2}  parta 
of  oobbles  uaed. 

S  X  '.2\  mortar  to  fili  voids  in  broken  stone. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

TABLES  OF  QUANTITIES  OF  MATERIALS  POR 

CONCRETE  AND  MORTAR 

This  chapter  presents  the  tables  and  formulas  (pages  208  to  217),  by 
which  the  volumes  of  materials  required  for  a  known  volume  of  concrete 

may  be  estimated,  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  distinctly  stating 

the  proportions  (p.  205). 

The  volume  of  concrete,  even  when  made  from  materials  in  the  same 
proportions,  varies  largely  with  the  character  of  the  materials  and  the 
methods  of  placing  it.  A  mixed  aggregate  lìke  gravel  contains  fewer  voids 
and  with  the  same  proportions  by  volume  of  the  same  cement  and  sand 
produces  a  larger  quantity  of  concrete  than  a  screened  broken  stone.  The 
fineness  of  the  sand  also  largely  affects  the  volume  of  the  concrete  and 
mortar,  a  fine  sand  requiring  more  water,  and  therefore  produdhg  a  larger 
volume  of  mortar  than  coarse  sand  in  the  same  proportions  by  volume. 
If  the  sand  is  dry,  a  slightly  larger  bulk  of  mortar  is  produced  than  with 
the  same  sand  when  containing  a  larger  percentage  of  moisture,  becaùse 
the  latter  is  less  compact  (see  p.  1^7).  Some  cements  require  more  water 
in  gaging  than  others,  and  produce  a  larger  amount  of  paste,  which  in- 
creases  the  voliune  of  the  concrete  or  mortar.  The  method  of  mixing  and 
placing  the  concrete  also  affects  the  resulting  volume,  since  an  imperfectly 
mixed  or  poorly  compacted  mass  contains  voids  which  increase  the  volume. 
An  excess  of  water  in  mixing  affects  the  resulting  volume  of  the  set  concrete 
or  mortar  to  a  slight  extent,  although  most  of  the  surplus  water  is  expelled 
during  setting. 

It  is  possible  to  provide  for  ali  these  variations,  except  those  relating 
to  improper  mixing  and  placing,  in  rational  formulas  from  which 
the  resulting  volumes  may  be  accurately  estimated  if  the  characteristics 
of  aU  the  materials  are  known.  For  most  practical  purposes,  however, 
average  values,  such  as  are  presented  in  the  tables  and  curves,  are 
sufficiently  accurate  for  estimating  quantities.  These  average  values  are 
based  upon  a  large  number  of  tests  in  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Germany. 

The  theory  of  a  concrete  mixture  is  discussed,  and  formulas  for  volumes 
and  quantities  are  given  on  pages  207  to  213  preceding  the  tables. 
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BXPRE8SIN0  THE  PROPOBRONS 

In  framing  concrete  specifications,  the  proportions  of  the  constituents 
should  be  stated  so  dìstinctly  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  be- 
tween  the  engìneer  and  the  contractor  as  to  the  quantities  which  will  be 
required  for  the  work.  The  quantity  of  cement  should  invariably  be 
regulated  by  its  weight;  if  the  proportions  are  stated  by  volume  a 
definite  weight  or  number  of  packages  of  cement  must  be  assumed  to 
the  unit  volume.  For  reasons  discussed  in  Chapter  X,  it  is  also  more 
accurate  and  sdentific  to  measure  the  aggregates  by  weight  than  by  volume, 
and  since  with  a  properly  constructed  plant  using  materìals  of  several 
sizes,  the  cost  need  be  no  more  than  volmne  measure,  the  authors  be- 
lieve  this  will  become  common  practice  on  important  construction.  ^ 

With  our  present  system  of  weights  and  measures,  it  is  advisable  either 
to  specify  the  number  of  cubie  feet  (or  pounds)  of  sand  and  gravel,  stone, 
or  mixed  material  to  a  definite  weight  of  cement,  or  else  to  stipulate  a 
definite  weight  of  cement  to  a  cubie  yard  of  concrete  tamped  in  place, 
with  an  aggregate  of  dearly  described  material  proportioned  as  the  en- 
gineer  may  direct. 

In  stating  the  proportions  for  both  mortar  and  concrete,  it  is  now  custom- 
ary  in  the  United  States  to  separate  the  materials  by  colons,  the  first 
figure  always  representing  the  cement,  foUowed  by  the  aggregates  in  the 
order  of  the  size  of  their  grains.  For  example,  1:3:6  means  i  part  cement 
^nit  of  measurement  should  be  stated),  3  parts  sand,  and  6  parts 
coarse  material;  or  i  :  8  means  i  part  cement  (of  defined  weight)  to  8  parts 
of  graded  aggregate.  Mortar  in  proportion  i  :  2  signifies  one  part  cement 
to  two  parts  sand  by  either  weight  or  volume  as  specified. 

In  France,  proportions  are  stated  as  one  or  more  volumes  of  mortar  to  a 
definite  number  of  volumes  of  stone,  —  "un  volume  de  mortier  pour  deux 
volumes  de  cailloux." 

Unit  for  Proportioninff.  If  the  proportions  must  be  stated  in  parts, 
a  bag  of  cement  is  assumed  as  one  cubie  foot.  This  unit  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete 
and  by  other  authorities.  Proportions  1:3:6  thus  represent  one  bag 
or  94  Ib.  cement  to  3  cu.  ft.  of  sand  to  6  cu.  ft.  of  gravel  or  stone;  or,  i 
bbl.  cement  (4  bags)  to  12  cu.  ft.  sand  to  24  cu.  ft.  gravel  or  stone. 

When  stating  the  pnq[)ortloiì8  by  ydume,  too  mach  stress  cannot  be 
Uid  apon  the  necessity  ter  the  adoption  of  a  standard  unit,  such  as  a 
big  of  94  Ib.,  assumed  to  measure  one  cubie  foot,  or  the  equivalent 
assumption  that  a  barrel  of  cement  measures  4  cu.  ft.,  and  upon  distinct- 
ly  spedfying  this  standard,  as  otherwise  an  unscrupulous  contractor  may 
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adopt  for  his  unit  the  vdhime  of  cement  yery  looseljr  measnred,  and  tlnis 
produce  too  lean  a  concrete. 

Itis  even  inaccurate  to  state  that  proportions  shall  bebased  on  packed 
or  on  loos^measurement  of  cement,  for  eitherof  these  terms  is  very  elastic. 
The  authors  have  personally  known  engineers  to  place  the  volume  of  a 
barrel  of  packed  cement  ali  the  way  from  3.1  to  3.8  cu.  ft.,  corresponding 
to  a  variation  in  weight  of  from  123  to  100  Ib.  per  cubie  foot,  whìle  loose 


Tests  of  Capacity  of  Portland  Cemeni  Barrels  and  Weight  of  Conlenis. 

(Tabulated  by  thp  authors  from  measurcments  of  Boston  TraxBat  Commissioo, 
1896,  Howard  A.  Carson,  Chief  Engineer.)    (Sre  p.  so6.) 


s  tested 
raged 

Brand 

Height  bctween 
heads 

Averagc  diameter 
of  barrel 

Averagc  horizonlal 
area 

barrel 
leads 

f  cement 
ead 

Volume  of  depres- 
sion 

Volume  of 

cement  per 

barre! 

Net  weight  ' 

of  cement  i  Weight  per  cubie  foot 
per  barrel 

No.  of  barre 
results  ave 

Capacity  of 
betwecn  1 

Depression  o 
below  h 

•2 
-8 

J 

• 
a 

ti 
C/3 

Before 
dumping 

After 
dumping 

Packed 

J 

a 

Siftcd 

ft. 

ft. 

sq.ft.  cu.ft. 

ft. 

cu.ft. 

cu. 

ft. 

CU. 

ft. 

cu.ft. 

Ib. 

Ib. 

Ib. 

Ib. 

Ib. 

Ib. 

Ib. 

5 

A 

2.12  i.437i  1.622  3.4460.17 

1           1           1 

0.235 

3-21 

3-75 

3.432 

377.4 

376.9 

117.S 

100.5 

109-4 

Q0.6 

,2I.Z 

6 

B 

2.19 

1 
1.430  1.605 

1 

3-495 

0.12 

0.171 

3.35 

4.17 

381.0 

113.8 

91.4 

29.0 

3 

C 

2.07 

1.412  1.571 

3-249 

0.07 

0.006 

3-15 

4.05 

387.0 

112.8 

94.2 

22.7 

5 

D 

2.01 

1.407  1.554 

1 

3.123  0.07 

0-093  3.03 

3-99 

3522 

373-2 

371-4 

123.2 

93-2 

lOS-S 

25.6 

6 

E 

2.08  1.403  1.546 

t           , 

3.219  0.04  0.059 

1 

3-i6 

4.19 

374-2 

118.4 

89.2 

243 

I 

F 

1           ' 
2.13  1.38    1.496 

3.186  0.03,0.039  3.15 

1                    1 

4.27,3-695 

378-0 

378.0 

I20.I 

88.5 

102.3 

1 

jicn  in 

Final 
Avt 

G 

2.01  1.46 

i.662'3.327 

o.io  0.148  3.21  4.06  3598    370.7 

370.2 

115.7 

91.4  102.9 

80.3 

33-3 

;rages 

2.09 

r.42 

1-570 

3.292 

0.09 

0.120 

3.,8 

4.07 

3-S62t 

377-4 

374- it 

I18.8 

92-6 

1 
105.it  85w»t 

24.0 

Note. — A  and  B  are  Amerìcaui  Cements;  C.  D  E  and  F  are  Gcrman  Cements;  G  is  a  Danish  Cement: 
PafX'r  wciKhs  about  i  Ib. 
♦Box  rocked  over  bar. 
tPartial  averages,  to  be  compared  only  with  lìke  brands. 

measurement,  on  the  other  hand,  is  variously  fixed  at  from  3.8  to  4.5 
cu.  ft.  to  the  barrel,  or  100  to  84^  Ib.  per  cubie  foot.  The  extreme  actual 
variation  is  therefore  from  3.1  to  4.5  cu.  ft.  per  barrel,  or  123  to  84^  Ib. 
per  cubie  foot.  Proportions  1:3:6  in  the  first  case  would  require 
I  bag  cement  to  2.3  cu.  ft.  of  sand  and  4.6  cu.  ft.  of  gravel;  in  the  last 
case,  prop)ortions  1:3:6  would  stand  for  i  bag  cement  to  3.4  cu.  ft.  of 
sand  and  6.8  cu.  ft.  of  gravel.  In  other  words,  concrete  mixed  1:3:6 
by  one  man  may  be  called  i  :  4J  :  8J  by  another. 

Weight  ci  Cement.     Experìments  by  Mr.  Howard  A.  Carson,  for 
Boston  Transit  Commission,  upon  31  barrels  of  Portland  cement  of 
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concrete,  similar  in  appearance  to  visible  voids  in  dry  concrete,  are  due 
to  the  grout  running  away  from  the  stones,  or  to  too  violent  agitation  in 
placing. 

The  volume  of  fresh  concrete  or  mortar  produced  by  any  mixture  ci 
cement  and  aggregate  or  aggregates  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  oi 
the  separate  particles  of  the  cement,  the  sand,  and  the  other  dry  materials, 
the  water  contained  in  the  aggregate  and  added  in  mixing,  and  the  smaU 
volume  of  air  entrained  between  the  particles.  The  volume  of  set  mor- 
tar or  concrete  is  not  appreciably  different  from  its  compacted  volume 
when  fresh  or  green,  except  in  very  wet  mixtures,  which  expel  a  portion 
of  the  ^ter.  The  volumes  of  the  particles  of  dry  materials  are  termed 
ahsolute  volumes,  and  it  is  important  to  note  the  distinction  between  the 
absolute  volumes  and  the  apparent  volumes  determined  by  measurìng 
the  materials.     Absolute  volumes  are  discussed  on  pages  148  to  152. 

The  fact  that  water  actually  occupies  space  in  a  mass  of  fresh  concrete 
or  mortar  has  been  entirely  ignored  by  many  writers  on  the  subject  of 
concrete  mixtures.  As  stated  on  page  204,  the  fineness  of  the  sand  and 
the  moisture  contained  in  it  affect  the  volume  of  the  resulting  concrete 
or  mortar.  Mr.  Feret  has  proved  by  experiments  (cited  on  page  140) 
that  fine  sands  require  more  water  for  gaging  than  coarse.  This  extra 
volume  of  water  produces  a  mortar  of  less  density  and  consequently  less 
strength  ;  even  stones  such  as  are  f ound  in  gravel  or  coarse  broken  stone 
require  a  very  small  percentage  of  water. 

FORMTJLAS  FOR  QUANTITIES  OF  MATERIALS  AND  VOLUMES 

A  concrete  is  therefore  made  up  of  solid  grains  of  cement  plus  water 
required  for  the  cement,  plus  solid  grains  of  sand  plus  water  required  for 
the  sand,  plus  solid  stone  particles  plus  water  required  for  the  stone,  plus 
air  voids.  The  last  term,  the  air  voids,  represents  the  voids  entrained 
by  the  sand,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  function  or  percentage  of  the 
sand,  and  the  voids  due  to  imperfect  mixing  of  the  concrete  materials, 
which  may  be  considered  a  function  or  percentage  of  the  stone.  Accord- 
ingly  the  volume  of  a  concrete  mixture  may  be  expressed  as  a  rational 
formula,  which  is  applicable  to  ali  concrete  and  mortar  mixtures  in  which 
the  voids  of  the  coarse  stone  are  filled  wìth  mortar.  The  formula  (i) 
which  follows  is  presented  to  illustrate  the  theory,  but  because  of  the 
variation  in  the  coefficient  with  different  sands  and  different  proportions, 
formula  (2),  page  209,  and  formulas  (3)  to  (8),  which  are  based  on  aver- 
age  conditions,  are  suggested  for  practical  use  as  sufficiently  accurate 
for  most  purposes. 
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Let 

e  =»  absolute  volume*  of  cement. 

s  =  absolute  volume*  of  sand. 

g  =  absolute  volume*  of  stone. 

m  =  ratio  of  the  absolute  volume  of  the  water  plus  air  voids   of  the 

cement,  to  the  absolute  volume  of  cement. 
n  =  ratio  of  the  absolute  volume  of    the   water    coating  the   grains  of 
sand  plus  the  air  entrained  in  gaging  it,  to  the  absolute  volume  of  sand. 
p  —  ratio  of  the  absolute  volume  of  the  water  coating  the  stone  particles 
plus  the  air  voids  due  to  imperfect  mixing,  to  the  absolute  volume 
of  stone.  ^ 

W  =  volume  of  concrete  produced. 

In  other  words,  these  ratios,  w,  n,  and  py  represent  the  sum  of  the  vol- 
umes  occupied  by  the  water  required  for  the  material  in  mixing  plus  the 
air,  in  terms  of  the  respective  volumes  of  cement,  sand,  and  stone. 
Then 

W=  c+mc+s  +  ns  +  g+pg 
or 

W  -  (^i  +  m)c  +  (1  +  n)  s  +  (i  +  p)  g  (i) 

The  coefficient  n  is  really  composed  of  two  variables,  one  depending 
upon  the  coarseness  of  the  sand,  and  the  other  upon  the  ratio  of  cement  to 
sand,  since  a  lean  mortar  contains  more  air  voids.  It  is  possible  to  ex- 
press this  coefficient  as  a  more  complex  term  with  this  ratio  as  a  factor, 
but  by  what  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  coincidence,  experiments  show  that 
for  ordinary  bank  sand  the  variation  in  voids  caused  by  different  propor- 
tions  may  be  provided  for  by  taking  the  cement  and  sand  together;  in 
other  words,  for  different  proportions  of  the  same  cement  and  sand,  the 
sum  of  the  water  and  the  air  voids  in  the  mortar  is  approximately  a  Con- 
stant. Where  there  is  no  sand,  or  where  the  stone  and  sand  are  mixed, 
formula  (i)  must  be  employed. 

The  more  practical  formula  may  be  expressed  as  foUows,  employing 
similar  notation  to  that  given  above,  and  letting 

r  ==  ratio  of  the  absolute  volume  of  the  water  plus  the  air  entrained  in 

gaging,  to  the  absolute  volume  of  cement  plus  sand, 
then 

W^^  c+  s+  r{c+  s)  +  g+  pg 
or 

W,^(i  +  r)(c  +  s)+  (1+  p)g  (2) 

*Absolute  volumes  are  defìned  on  p.  148. 
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FOR  CONCRETE  WITH  OOOD  COARSE  SAND 

Substituting  in  formula  (2)  average  values  for  r  and  p,  which  the 
authors  bave  selected  by  analyzing  the  results  of  a  number  of  exact 
records  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  of  the  volumes  of  concrete  and 
mortar  made  with  good  coarse  sand,  the  formula  becomes 

Wi  =  1.34  (e  +  O  +  1.08  g  (3) 

This  formula  may  be  readily  reduced  to  a  practical  working  f orm  if 
may  be  expressed  in  pounds  by  substituting  for  the  absolute  volume,  f, 
the  number  of  pounds  of  cement  divided  by  its  spedfic  gravity  (which 
may  be  taken  as  3.1)  times  the  weight  of  a  cubie  foot  of  water  (62.3  Ib.). 
It  may  also  be  expressed  in  barrels  by  substituting  for  the  absolute 
volume,  e,  the  number  of  barrels,  J5,  multiplied  by  the  net  weight  per 
barrel,  376  pounds,  and  divided,  as  above,  by  the  specific  gravity  times 
the  weight  of  a  cubie  foot  of  water  [see  formula  (4)].  The  terms  re- 
lating  to  sand  and  stone  may  be  expressed  in  pounds  in  a  way  similar 
to  that  just  shown  for  cement,  or  they  may  be  expressed  in  measured 
volume  by  substituting  for  the  absolute  volume,  s  or  ^,  the  measured 
volume,  5  or  C,  multiplied  by  the  proportion  of  solid  material  con- 
tained  in  it.     Expressing  this  algebraically,  if 

Q  =  quantity  of  concrete  made  with  B  barrels  cement, 

d  =  quantity  of  concrete  made  with  one  barrel  cement, 

B   —  number  barrels  cement, 

B^  —  number  barrels  cement  per  cubie  yard  of  concrete, 

5    =  volume  of  loose  sand  in  cubie  feet, 

5i  =  volume  of  loose  sand  in  cubie  yards  per  cubie  yard  of  concrete, 

G  =  volume  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  or  cinders  in  cubie  feet, 

V    =  absolute  voids  in  sand  determined  by  weight  method  (p.  127), 

1/  =  absolute  voids  in  stone  determined  by  weight  method  (p.  128), 

then  from  formula  (3),  since  e  =  J5 — — 

3.1  X  62.3 

Q^i»34X376^^^^^  (i— z;)5+i.o8  {i—v^)G 

62.3x3-1 
Q=  2.61  J5+  1.34  (1—7;)  5+  1.08  {i—v')G  (4) 

The  volume  of  conerete  in  cubie  feet  made  by  one  barrel  of  cement, 
assuming  that  a  cubie  foot  of  average  loose,  moist  sand  contains  89 
pounds  of  dry  sand,  and  that  its  specific  gravity  dry  is  2.65,  is, 

Q,=  2.61 +  0.723  5 +1.08  {1  —  1/)  G  (S) 
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This  formula  ìs  applicable  to  average  concrete  made  with  Portland 
cement  of  good  quality,  coarse  bank  sand  measured  loose  and  containing 
ordinary  moisture,  and  any  broken  stone  or  gravel  of  known  voids.  For- 
mula (5)  has  been  used  in  compiling  tables  on  pages  215  and  217,  except 
in  the  first  twelve  proportions,  page  215,  which  contain  no  sand. 

If  the  volume  of  concrete  made  from  a  barrel  of  cement  plus  the  sand 
and  other  aggregate  which  accompanies  it  is  known,  the  number  of 
barrels  of  cement  per  cubie  yard  is  readily  calculated.  In  formula  (5), 
Q^  represents  the  number  of  cubie  feet  of  concrete  made  with  one 
barrel  cement,  hence  the  number  of  barrels  cement  per  cubie  yard  of 
concrete  is  27  divided  by  Qj 

Assuming  a  cubie  foot  of  average  sand  to  contain  89  pounds  of  dry  sand 
produces  the  formula  employed  in  calculating  tables  on  pages  230  to  232, 
and  substituting  in  formula  (6)  the  value  of  Q^  from  formula  (s), 

27 
^      2.61  +  0.7235+  1.08(1— vO  g: 

The  formulas  may  be  expressed  in  parts  by  volume  (such  as  1:2:4)  by 

multiplying  the  coefficient  of  5  and  G  by  the  assumed  volume  of  a  barrel, 

say  by  4.0. 

Knowing  the  number  of  barrels  of  cement,  Bp  per  cubie  yardof  concrete, 

the   number  of  cubie  yards  of  sand  per  cubie  yard  of  concrete,  S^y  is 

evidently 

„       -Bj  X  quantity  sand  in  cubie  feet  per  barrel  of  cement         .  . 
òj  = — — . .        [fi) 

27 

The  quantity  of  stone  is  similarly  obtained. 

If  two  or  more  coarse  materials,  such  as  broken  stone  and  gravel,  are 
used,  they  must  be  mixed  in  the  selected  proportions,  before  weighing,  to 
determine  their  voids. 

FOR  CONCRETE  WITH  VERT  FINE  SAND 

In  mortars  of  extremely  fine  sands  the  density  {e  +  s)  is  apt  to  be  about 
0.60  (see  Feret's  table,  sand  C,  p.  146)  and  the  coefficient  of  first  term  of 

i.oo 

formula  (3)  becomes  —7-  ==  1.67  instead  of  1.34.      In  plastic  mortars 

0.00 

of  standard  Ottawa  sand  the  density  (e  +  ^),  by  tests  of  the  authors, 

i.oo 
averages  about  0.71,  hence  the  coefficient  becomes  — —  =1.41  instead  of 

0.71 
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1.34,  Substitutìng  these  valuesyor  any  others  which  may  be  obtained  by 
cxperiment,  in  formula  (2),  the  working  formulas  which  follow  it  may  be 
readily  deduced:  It  is  evident  from  the  variation  in  the  coefficient  with 
different  sands,  that  the  variation  in  volume  of  mortar  and  concrete  ob- 
tained by  dififerent  experimenters  is  due  chiefly  to  the  difiference  in  the 
materials  employed. 

The  coefficient  of  (e  +  s)  is  also  afifected,  though  to  a  less  degree,  by 
the  character  of  the  cement,  some  cements  requiring  more  water  than 
others  and  therefore  producing  a  greater  bulk  of  paste  for  a  given  weighi 
of  cement. 

FOR  CONCRETE  OF  CEMENT  AND  COARSE  AGOREGATE 

In  concrete  mixtures  of  cement  and  coarse  stone,  withnosand  or  screen- 
ings,  formulas  (2)  to  (8)  are  inapplìcable  because  apparently  the  air  voids 
do  not  increase  with  the  leanness  of  the  mixture  until  the  point  is 
reached  at  which  the  paste  fails  to  fili  the  voids  in  the  stone.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  go  back  to  formula  (i),  page  209.  Since  5  is  zero,  the  formula 
becomes 

PTj  =  (i  +  m)  e  +  (i  +  ^)  ^  (9) 

An  average  value  of  (i  +  m)  for  a  first-class  American  Portland  cement 
has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  1.65.  It  varies  with  the  quantity  of 
water  required  to  gage  the  cement  to  such  a  consistency  that  the  voids  will 
be  filled,  but  no  free  water  will  exist  upon  the  surface.  The  selected  value, 
assuming  1%  voids  in  the  paste,  corresponds  to  20%  of  water  by  weight. 
The  value  of  (i  —  ^)  is  usually  1.04  to  1.08.  An  average  formula  for  a 
concrete  of  cement  and  coarse  stone  may  thus  be  taken  as 

W^  =  1.65C  +1.08^  (io; 

which  is  readily  reduced  to  practical  forms  by  the  method  adopted  in 
evolving  formulas  (4)  to  (8)  from  formula  (3). 

If  the  stone  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel,  or  broken  stone  and  screen- 
ings,  the  coefficient  of  g  must  be  increased  and  a  figure  selected  whose 
value  depends  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  fine  and  coarse  material. 

TABLES  OF  QUANTITIES  OF  MATERIALS  AND  YOLXJMES 

Tables  on  pages  213  to  217  are  calculated  from  formulas  (5),  (6), 
(8),  and  (9).  The  quantities  for  rubble  concrete  are  reduced  in  pro- 
poi  tion'to  the  percentage  of  rubble  stone  used.    These  formulas  are 
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used  not  merely  because  of  their  theoretical  worth,  but  because,  as 
stated  on  pages  204  and  218,  the  results  from  them  agree  with  actual 
experiment. 

The  values  are  average  values  of  sufficient  exactness  for  practical 
use,  although,  as  abeady  suggested,  variations  in  the  quality  of  the 
materials  largely  affect  the  resulting  volumes,  especially  of  the  mortar. 


VOLUMES  OF  MOBTABS  AND  QUANTITIES  OF  MATERIALS 

Volume  of  Plasiic  Mortar  and  Quantity  of  Materials  per  Cubie  Yard  (see  p,  212.) 

Based  on  Tests  and  Experìence  of  the  Authors 
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Note: — Variations  in  the  fìneness  of  the  sand  and  the  cement,  and  in  the  con- 
sistency  of  the  mortar,  may  affect  the  values  by  io  per  cent,  in  either  direction. 

Ali  except  the  first  item  in  the  table  on  page  213  and  the  first  12 
items  in  tables  on  pages  214  and  215  are  calculated  from  formulas  (5), 
(6),  and  (8),  pages  210  to  211,  with  the  assumption  there  outlined. 
The  broken  stone  in  the  first  twelve  items  in  the  concrete  tables,  pages 
214  and  215,  except  where  the  voids  are  40%  or  over,  is  assumed  to 
contain  fine  material,  and  the  coefficient  selected  for  g,  formula  (9), 
varies  from  1.08  for  50%,  45%,  and  40%  voids  to  1.14  for  20%  voids. 
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One  Bag  of  Cement  (94  Ib.)  is  Assumed  as  One  Cubie  Foot.     (See  p.  212) 
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*  Use  ordinarìly. 
Variations  in  fineness  of  sand  and  compactinc  of  concrete  may  a£Fect  volumcs  xo%  in  either  direction. 
With  a  barrel  of  3.8  cu.  ft.  (which  means  xoo  Ib.  per  cu.  ft.)  use  5%  more  cement  and  |%  Icissand  and 
stone. 

With  a  banel  of  3.5  cu.  ft.  use  12%  more  cement  and  i\%  lesa  sand  and  stone. 
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60.3 

63.5 

70.0 

3 

5 

xa 

20 

60 

55.3 

58.0 

60.8 

66.0 

3 

6 

X2 

24 

50 

60.8 

64.0 

67.3 

23® 

3 

7 

X2 

28 

44 

66.0 

69.8 

73.5 

81.3 

*  Use  ordinarìly. 
Variations  m  fineneas  of  sand  and  compactlng  of  concrete  may  affect  volumes  xo%  in  either 

direction. 
With  a  barrel  of  3.8  cu.  ft.  (which  means  xoo  Ib.  per  cu.  ft.)  the  quantities  range  from  3%  lo  2% 

smaller,  according  to  percentage  of  rabbie. 
With  a  iMirrel of  3.5  cj.  ft.  the  quantities  are  9%  to  5%  smaller. 
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Before  adopting  these  formulas  and  compiling  the  tables  from  them, 
comparisons  were  made  in  great  detail  with  actual  volumes  of  concrete 
recorded  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  engineers,  and,  with  due  allow- 
ance  for  different  materials,  the  average  results  agreed  very  closely, 
with  an  extreme  variation  of  seldom  more  than  5  per  éent. 

Tables  of  Bubble  Concrete.  The  tables  on  pages  216  and  217  give 
the  quantities  of  materials  and  the  volumes  of  concrete  mixed  in  dif- 
ferent  proportions  and  with  dififerent  percentages  of  rubble. 

The  percentages  of  rubble  are  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the 
concrete  after  it  is  laid  to  the  actual  volume  of  the  large  stone  contained 
in  it.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  percentage  of  the  finished  concrete  occu- 
pied  by  the  large  stone. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

PREPARATION  OF  MATERIALS  POR   CONCRETE 

The  various  operations  relating  directly  to  the  laying  of  concrete  are 
discusseci  in  detail  in  this  and  several  succeeding  chapters.  While  the 
selection  of  the  special  methods  and  machinery,  which  are  described  at 
length  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  are  determined  by  locai  conditions, 
certain  general  principles  apply  to  ali  classes  of  work.  The  preparation 
of  the  materials  relates  to  the  storing  of  cement,  the  screening  of  sand  and 
gravel,  and  the  crushing  of  stone. 

STORING  CEMENT 

Portland  cement  is  not  injured  by  storing  in  a  dry  place  for  a  con- 
siderable  length  of  time;  in  fact,  contrary  to  former  belief,  instead  of 
deteriorating,  the  quality  is  often  improved  by  Storage.  Cement  manu- 
facturers  when  rushed  with  orders  sometimes  ship  material  which,  not 
being  sufficiently  air-slaked,  contains  free  lime,  that  exposure  to  air 
may  change  to  a  hydrate  and  thus  render  harmless. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  exposure  to  dry  atmosphere  does'  not 
injure  cement  has  led  to  packing  it  in  bags  instead  of  in  barrels,  thus 
saving  both  cost  of  barrel  and  extra  freight  upon  it.  Paper  bags  avoid 
loss  and  return  charges  on  cloth  bags,  but  result  in  more  breakage. 

The  economy  of  storing  the  cement  as  near  as  possible  to  the  mixing 
platform  or  mixing  machine  is  obvious,  but  since,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  more  easily  handled  and  is  always  less  in  volume  than  sand  and  stone, 
these  should  be  given  the  preference  in  the  matter  of  location. 

SCREENING  SAND  AND  GRAVEL 

The  three  most  common  methods  of  screening  are  (i)  by  hand,  that 
is,  by  throwing  shovelfuJs  of  the  material  on  to  an  inclined  screen,  (2) 
by  dumping  or  hoisting  the  material  on  to  a  fixed  inclined  screen,  (3) 
by  a  revolving  screen. 

Cost  of  Hand  Screening.'*'  The  cost  of  hand  screening  depends  upon 
the  total  amount  of  material  handled  rather  than  upon  the  quantity  of 
sand  or  gravel  produced .  A  material  most  of  whose  particles  run  through 
the  screen  can  be  most  cheaply  scrcened,  because  the  screen  can  be  moved, 

*  See  "Concrete  Costs"  by  Taylor  &  Thompson  for  futher  infonnation  on  costs  of  preparine  materials. 
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or  arranged  over  a  hole,  while  if  a  large  proportion  of  the  particles  are 
caught  they  must  be  shoveled  from  the  foot  of  the  screen. 

An  average  laborer,  properly  superintended,  will  throw  about  24  cu.  yd. 
of  material  against  a  screen  in  a  ten-hour  day,  but  in  estimating  the  cost, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  shoveling  the  material  out  of  the  way,  moving 
screen,  and  superintendence. 

The  following  are  approximate  costs  of  screening  sand  and  gravel  by 
hand  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  prices  are  from  actual  records  on 
a  number  of  jobs  and  are  based  on  labor  at  $2.00  for  ten  hours,  with  a 
suitable  allowance  for  superintendence  and  contractor's  profit.  The  min- 
immn  prices  apply  to  fìrst-class  men. 

Average  Minimani 

cost  cost 

per  cu.  yd.  per  cu.  yà. 

Screening  sand,  coarse  stuff  wasted $0.17  $0. 12 

Screening  gravel  to  remove  large  stones o.  23  o.  16 

Screening  gravel  to  remove  sand,  sand  wasted 0.41  o.  29 

Screening  gravel  coarse,  and  fine  stuff,  both  measured 0.21  o.  14 

If  laborers  are  working  alone  with  no  foreman  in  sight,  as  is  often  the 
case  on  concrete  work,  50%  should  be  added  to  the  average  costs. 

Inclìned  Screen  fed  by  Oarts,  Derrick  Bnckets,  or  Endless  Chain.  The 
slope  of  an  elevated  screen  may  vary  from  35^  to  45®  from  the  horizontal, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  material.  Coarser  screens  are  required 
to  pass  material  of  a  certain  size  than  for  hand  screening. 

At  the  new  Cambridge  Bridge,  Boston,  the  contractors  employed  a 
screen  about  15  feet  long,  hinged  at  the  top  so  that  the  slope  could  be 
varied  to  suit  the  material.  A  hopper  located  above  the  screen  fed  on  to  a 
3-inch  bar  screen,  consisting  of  parallel  iron  bars  about  3  inches  apart, 
supported  by  iron  cross  pieces  about  5  inches  apart.  The  stones  too  large 
for  the  concrete  ran  down  this  coarse  screen,  and  roUed  off  one  side,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  material  fell  through  it  on  to  a  screen  with  i-inch  by 
}-inch  mesh,  which  separated  the  medium  gravel  from  the  sand. 

On  another  large  job  in  Everett,  Mass.,  where  an  inclined  screen  was 
fed  by  a  bucket  elevator  supplied  by  carts,  300  to  350  cu.  yd.  of  sand  and 
gravel  were  screened  in  ten  hours,  and  an  even  larger  quantity  could  bave 
been  handled  had  it  been  supplied  with  absolute  regularity. 

The  cost  of  screening  by  this  method  dej)ends  both  upon  locai  conditions 
and  the  quantity  screened.  The  average  cost  may  be  assumed  to  be  from 
4  to  8  cents  per  cubie  yard  when  large  quantities  of  sand  or  gravel  are 
handled  at  once. 

Rotating  Screens.  Rotating  screens,  cylindrical  or  hexagonal  in  shape, 
although    most    frequently    employed    for    separating    crushed     stone 
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(sce  p.  224),  are  also  adapted,  if  power  is  avaìlable,  for  separating  sand 
from  gravel,  or  for  separating  gravel  into  several  sizes  to  remix  in  the  theo- 
retical  proportions  required  for  a  dense,  impervious  concrete. 

While  the  first  cost  of  a  rotating  screen  is  more  than  that  of  an  inclined 
screen,  less  elevation  is  required  and  it  may  be  fed  with  a  bucket  conveyor. 

A  plant  for  ordinary  concrete  made  from  two  aggregates,  sand  and 
gravel,  requires  a  screen  with  only  two  sizes  of  mesh,  the  smaller  about 
f-inch  and  the  larger  2,  2^  or  3-inch  mesh,  as  desired.  Often  no  screening 
is  required  except  to  remove  the  sand,  as  a  few  large  stones  do  no  harm. 
The  screen  may  be  about  3  feet  in  diameter  by  12  feet  in  length. 

The  present  tendency,  for  concrete  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  severe 
stress  or  to  water  pressure,  is  to  require  more  scientific  proportioning  by 
separating  the  aggregate  into  several  sizes  and  remixing  them  so  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  density.  This  separation  may  be  accomplished  in 
practice  by  adding  more  sections,  and  thus  lengthening  the  screen,  or  by 
employing  a  doublé  cylinder,  which  occupies  about  half  the  space  of  a 
single  cylinder. 

The  inner  cylinder  of  a  double-cylinder  screen  is  composed  of  two  or 
more  sections  of  different  sized  mesh,  and  the  outer  cylinder  is  composed 
of  two  or  more  corresponding  sections  which  are  entirely  separate  from  each 
other  so  that  each  may  discharge  into  a  separate  bin.  Each  outer  section 
has  a  finer  mesh  than  the  corresponding  section  of  the  inner  cylinder. 
The  material,  after  passing  through  a  section  of  the  inner  cylinder,  falls 
upon  the  outer  wire  and  is  again  separated,  the  part  which  is  caught  roUing 
cut  through  an  annular  opening  into  one  bin  and  the  remainder  passing 
through  the  mesh  into  another  bin. 

8T0NE  OBUSHINO 

The  crushing  of  stone  for  concrete  must  be  approached  from  a  different 
standpoint  than  the  preparation  of  material  for  macadam  paving,  although 
the  costs  will  not  vary  materially  from  those  of  a  well-arranged  portable 
crushing  plant  used  on  road  construction. 

For  city  or  town  macadam  paving,  where  a  suitable  ledge  is  available, 
it  is  possible  to  establish  a  fixed  plant  with  stationary  engine,  large  stone 
bins,  and  economical  machinery  for  handling  cars,  so  that  the  stone  can 
be  hauled  over  a  system  of  movable  tracks  directly  from  the  ledge  to  the 
crusher,  while  for  country  road  building  the  plant  is  arranged  with  a  view 
to  its  portability,  sometimes  even  resting  on  wheels. 

For  concrete  work  a  plant  intermediate  in  style  between  these  is  usually 
required.    Its  design  is  govemed  by  the  locai  condrtions  and  by  the  quan» 
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tìty  of  concrete  to  be  made.  In  some  cases  where  the  concrete  is  laid  in 
excavation  it  is  possible  to  locate  the  crusher  on  the  bank,  and  allovv  the 
stone  to  pass  by  gravity  on  to  and  through  an  inclined  screen,  or,  if  "cnishet 
run"  is  used,  to  fall  directly  into  a  pile  below.  Generally  the  stone  from 
the  crusher  must  be  taken  by  bucket  or  belt  conveyors  to  bins,  located,  if 
possible,  above  the  concrete  mixer,  or  where  the  stone  can  be  convenienih 
conveyed  to  the  mixer  without  shoveling. 
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Fio.  6i.— Jaw  Crusher.     (See  p.  iia.ì 

Stono  Onuhers.  Stone  crushers  are  of  two  general  types,  jaw  crushers 
and  gyratory  crushers. 

The  size  of  a  jaw  crusher  is  designated  by  the  opening  into  which  the 
stone  is  introduced.  A  i6  by  lo-inch  cnjsher  has  jaws  i6  inches  in  width, 
and  the  space  between  the  two  jaws  at  the  top  is  io  inches.  A  "duplex" 
crusher  has  two  pairs  of  jaws  operated  by  the  same  shaft,  but  working 
altemately  by  means  of  different  eccentrics.  Single  jaw  crushers  range 
in  size  from  3  by  i  J  inches  to  36  by  24  inches  or  even  larger. 

The  operation  of  a  typical  jaw  crusher  is  shown  in  Fig,  61 .  One  of  the 
jaws  is  fixed,and  theother  is  hinged  at  thetop.and  swungback  and  forth 
through  a  very  small  are.  The  motion  is  imparted  by  the  eccentric  shaft, 
which,  in  revolving,  raises  and  lowers  the  "pitman,"  whose  lower  end  is 
comiected  by  toggles  with  the  lower  end  of  the  movable  jaw.    The  size  of 
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the  stone  passing  through  the  jaws,  that  is,  the  size  of  thelargest  particles, 
b  r^ulated  by  the  opcning  at  the  bottom  of  the  swing  jaw,  which  is 
clianged  by  using  longer  or  shorter  toggles. 

Ascctionofa  gyratory  crushcr,  whkh  is  adapled  for  morestalionary 
plants,  is  shown  in  Fig.  62,  page  223,  It  consists  essentially  of  a  cone 
with  a  gyratory  mot  lon  within  an  inverted  conica!  chamber  or  shell.  The 


Kio.  6j.~Gyratory  Cnisher.  {Set  p.  223.) 
size  of  the  crusher  is  determined  by  the  wìrì  th  of  the  opening  between  the 
topof  the  cone  and  the  shell.andthecircumference.  The  gyratory  motion 
of  the  cone  shaf  t  is  produccd  by  an  eccentr  ic  keyed  to  its  lower  end.  As 
the  shaft  revolves,  the  cone  is  given  a  kind  of  a  rocking  motion  which 
continually  directs  it  toward,  and  then  away  from,  different  portions 
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of  the  shell.     The  size  of  the  broken  stone  is  regulated  by  rabmg  or 
lowering  the  cone  on  the  shaft. 

The  horse-power  required  to  drive  a  crusher  and  its  attendant 
machinery  varies  largely  with  the  material  handled.  It  is  advisable 
to  moke  ampie  allowance  above  the  figures  given  in  manufacturers' 
catalogues.     It  is,  also,  economica!  to  vse  a  wider  and  heavier  belt 


FiG.  63.— Small  Cruahing  Plaut  with  Elevator,  Screen,  and  Portable  Bln.    (jSee  p.  3u) 

than  b  generally  specified,  in  order  to  avoid  delays  and  shutdowns. 
When  ordering  almost  any  kind  of  machinery  the  authors  make  it  a 
practice  to  require  a  wider  and  heavier  pulley  than  the  standard  width. 
It  is  wise  to  make  a  pulley  at  least  2  inches  wider  than  the  belt  which 
is  to  be  run  upon  it. 

Cnisho'  Screens  and  Blns.  A  typical  design,  by  Mr.  Earle  C.  Bacon, 
for  bins  suitable  for  a  plant  where  the  concrete  mixer  or  mixing  platfonn 
is  located  at  a  distance  fiom  the  crusher  ìs  shown  in  Fig.  63.  With  slight 
changes  they  may  be  arranged  to  discharge  into  hoppers  over  a  con- 
crete mixer.  The  dimensions  of  timber  employed  in  the  construction 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  bins  of  other  sizes. 
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A  sale  slope  for  the  bottom  of  stone  bìns  is  45°,  although  if  lined  wìth 
sheet  iron  this  may  be  decreased  to  35®  or  40°. 

Rotating  screens  for  broken  stone  or  gravel  are  made  usually  in  sec- 
tions  varying  in  length  from  3  to  5  feet,  so  that  they  can  be  bolted  to- 
gether  and  give  as  many  dìvisions  of  sizes  as  are  reqnired.  The  diameters 
vary  from  24  to  48  inches.  The  mesh  of  a  rotating  screen  should  be  about 
20%  smaUer  in  diameter  than  the  required  maximum  size  for  the  stone 
as  there  is  more  or  less  wear  on  the  screen,  which  enlarges  the  holes, 
and  this  allowance  will  also  assist  in  excluding  the  oblong  pieces  whose 
longest  dimension  is  above  the  limit.  For  concrete,  imless  two  or  more 
sizes  of  stone  are  mixed,  no  more  than  two  sizes  of  mesh  are  required, 
one,  j-inch  to  remove  the  dust,  and  the  other,  2,  2J,  or  3-inch  to  remove 
the  coarse  stufiF.  Often  it  is  necessary  only  to  separate  the  dust  which 
may  then  be  used  as  sand. 

Stone  Bin  Gates.  On  large  jobs  where  the  carts,  cars,  or  auto  trucks 
can  pulì  in  undemeath  the  bins,  a  horizontal  sliding  gate  is  much  used 
On  smaller  work  where  the  carts  pulì  up  alongside.  the  bins  the  simplest 
device  is  the  ordinary  trough  or  chute  built  in  two  sec tions,  the  lower 
movable  and  hinged  to  the  upper  so  that  it  can  be  raised  to  block  it  or 
dropped  down  to  permit  a  continuous  passage  from  the  bin  to  the  cart. 
For  side  loading  from  large  bins  this  type  of  chute  is  too  heavy  to 
operate  successfuUy  and  some  sort  of  gate  must  be  used.  A  satisfactory 
design  of  such  a  gate  is  shown  on  page  247  of  the  second  edition  of 
this  book. 

Cost  al  QnBxryìng  and  Croshing  Stone.  The  cost  of  excavatmg  and 
crushing  stone  for  concrete  varies  with  the  kind  of  rock  and  the  equip- 
ment  used.  The  largest  part  of  the  variation  comes  in  excavating;  in 
crushing,  there  are  fewer  variables  and  each  is  less  affected  by  different 
conditions.  In  excavating,  hardness  of  rock,  seaminess,  character  of 
quarry,  equipment  and  method  of  conducting  operations,  and  efficiency 
of  labor,  ali  affect  the  cost..  In  crushing,  the  hardness  and  structure 
of  the  rock  and  equipment  are  less  important. 

Task  work  has  been  applied  to  quarrying  with  marked  success.  The 
General  Crushed  Stone  Company  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  used  the 
system  in  quarries  of  limestone  and  quartzite  and  secured  high  out- 
puts  and  low  costs.  Similar  results  were  attained  in  mining  in 
British  Columbia.  Both  cases  are  described  on  pages  179  and  180  of 
Concrete  Costs. 

Ganif.  The  arrangement  of  gang  varies  considerably,  but  for  ordi- 
nary work,  permanent,  but  not  large  enough  for  steam  shovel  equipment 
and  the  Uke,  the  typical  gang  per  drill  is  made  up  of 
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One  drill  man $3 .00 

One  drill  helper 2.00 

J  fireman  @  $2.50 i .  25 

J  blacksoiith  @  $3.00 75 

I  blacksmith  helper  @  $2.00 50 

1  foreman  @  $4.00 i  .00 

Total  wages  per  day  per  drill $8. 50 

Add  15  per  cent,  for  superìntendence,  overhead  charges  and  con- 
tingencies i .  28 

S9.78 
The  typical  crusher  gang  for  a  15  by  9  inch  crusher  is  made'up  of 

One  foreman $4. 00 

One  engineer 2 .  50 

2  men  teeding  crusher  @  $2.00 4.00 

One  man  at  crusher  on  odd  work 2 .  00 

2  single  carts  with  one  teamster  haulmg  stone  to  crusher 6 .  00 

3  men  loading  stone  into  carts  @  $2.00 6 . 00 

Total  wages  per  crusher 24. 5© 

Add  15  per  cent,  for  superintendence,  overhead  charges  and  con- 
tingencies 3 .  68     ' 

Total  cost  of  crusher  per  day $28 .  18 

Cost  Table.  The  table  on  page  227,  giving  average  outputs  and  cost 
of  quarrying  and  crushing  stone,  is  a  summary  of  three  tables  in  Con- 
crete Costs,"*  where  the  totals  given  bere  are  fully  itemized  so  that 
corrections  to  suit  locai  conditions  may  be  made.  The  outputs  and 
costs  were  obtained  on  actual  work,  and  are  therefore  reliable  in  com- 
paring  dififerent  kinds  of  rock,  and  in  preparing  estimates.  For  dose 
figuring,  the  detailed  tables  in  '*  Concrete  Costs"  should  be  used. 

The  value  of  rock  in  ledge  is  assumed  to  be,  for  hard  rock,  5  cents 
per  cubie  yard  in  place,  for  soft  rock,  3  cents,  and,  for  very  soft  rock,  2 
cents.  The  cost  of  stripping  is  taken  as  3  cents  per  cubie  y2LTd  of  ledge, 
depreciation  on  machinery  is  25  per  cent,  per  year,  and  interest  on  first 
cost  6  per  cent,  per  year.  Explosives  run  from  3  cents  to  8  cents  per  ton 
of  rock  according  to  the  hardness. 

For  ordinary  city  work,  add  50  per  cent,  to  the  costs  given. 

Data  on  Broken  Stone.  Broken  stone  should  be  bought  and  sold 
by  the  ton  unless  the  method  and  place  of  measuring  is  fully  specified. 
for  the  volume  and  unit  weight  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  method 
of  handling  before  weighing.  Thus  stone  shipped  75  miles  or  more  over 
a  railroad  settles  8  to  io  per  cent,  and  is  correspondingly  heavier  than 
when  in  the  crusher  bins.  Similarly,  stone  hauled  one  half  mile  or 
more  in  wagons  actually  settles  gto  12  per  cent.,about  half  of  this  settle- 

*  Taylor  and  ThompBon's  "Concrete  Costs/'  p.  2o8-axA. 
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Avtrage  OtUputs  and  Cosi  of  Quarrying  and  Crushing  Stone*  {see  p.  226) 

Coste  include  strìpping,  drilling,  and  blastingf  at  quarry;  sledging  rock  for  crush^, 
hauling  200  feet  to  crusher,  and  crushing. 

Coste  are  based  on  average  conditions.  Labor  20  cents  per  hour.  Superintendence, 
overhead  charges,  etc.,  15  per  cent.    Profit  net  included. 

Quarrying  Rock  for  Crushed  Stone 
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Crushing  Hard  Rock 
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•  Summarìzed  from  "Concrete  Costs",  pp.  208  to  2  n. 

t  Use  60  per  cent  dsmamite  in  veiy  hara  rock;  50  per  cent  in  most  solid,  unseamed  ledgos;  40  per 
cent  in  cknely  seamed  medium  rock,  and  25  per  cent  in  very  seamy  disintegrated  rock, 
t  Aaniming  45  P^r  cent  voids. 
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ment  occurs  in  the  first  hundred  feet  of  haul  with  very  little  increase 
between  one  half  and  one  mile.* 

The  weight  of  broken  limestone  varies  from  2  300  to  2  600  pounds  per 
cubie  yard  at  the  crusher.  A  cubie  yard  of  broken  trap  varies  from 
2  400  to  2  700  pounds.  The  authors  have  found  by  repeated  measure- 
ments  that  100  pounds  per  cubie  foot  is  a  fair  average  weight  for  screened 
trap  rock  after  it  has  been  shaken  down  by  hauling,  although  when 
measured  loose  in  a  small  measure  an  average  weight  is  about  90  pounds. 
Crusher  run  stone  is  about  io  per  cent,  heavier  than  this  because  it 
contains  less  voids.  Stones  having  lower  specific  gravities  than  trap 
are  correspondingly  lighter  in  weight.f 

On  macadamized  or  paved  roads,  if  no  steep  hills  are  to  be  encountered, 
two  horses  will  haul  from  6  oooto  7  eoo  pounds  of  broken  stone  to  a  load. 
Very  high  side  boards  are  of  course  necessary  to  carry  this  quantity. 

In  case  stone  is  bought  by  number,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
No.  I  is  the  finest  size  in  some  localities  and  the  coarsest  in  others. 

WASHING  SAND  AND  STONE 

Sand  and  gravel  frequently  require  washing  to  remove  silt,  clay,  and 
loam,  and  broken  stone  must  sometimes  be  washed  free  of  dust.  Wash- 
ing a  pile  or  a  cart  or  barrow-load  with  a  hose  is  practically  useless.  Two 
methods  are  in  general  use:  (i)  Washing  the  material  down  a  trough  or 
sluice,  the  water  and  waste  passing  off  through  stationary  screens  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  or  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
trough,  and  (2)  Washing  through  one  or  more  revolving  screens,  which 
gives  better  results,  principally  because  of  the  additional  rubbing  action 
imparted.  Although  revolving  screens  are  best  adapted  to  large  sta- 
tionary plants,  portable  plants  for  construction  work  have  been  put  on 
the  market. 

Trough  Method.  In  trough  washing  the  material  is  shoveled  or 
dumped  into  the  trough  and  water  is  led  in  from  an  overhead  hopper  or 
from  pipes.  If  material  of  one  size  only  is  washed  at  a  time,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trough  is  placed  a  screen  fine  enough  to  aUow  the  aggre- 
gate to  pass  over  it  into  the  Storage  bin,  while  the  dirt  and  water  drop 
through  the  screen  into  a  second  trough  and  are  carried  away.  The 
Aberthaw  Construction  Company  has  used  J-inch  screens  for  washing 
stone  and  gravel,  and  No.  20  mesh  screens,  supported  by  frequent  cleats, 
for  washing  sand.    If  sand  is  to  be  screened  from  gravel  in  the  washing 

*  Prof.  Ira  O.  Baker,  BuIIetin  23,  University  of  Dlinois,  1908. 
t  See  table  p.  123. 
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process,  use  a  screen  at  the  end  of  the  trough  sHghtly  inclined  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  trough.  Water,  dirt,  and  fine  material,  of  size 
determined  by  the  screen  selected,  will  pass  through  into  a  settling  tank 
and  coarse  aggregate  will  roll  over  the  end  of  the  screen  into  a  Storage 
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Fio.  64. — Washing  and  Screening  Plant.     (See  p.  229J 

bin.  In  the  settling  tank  the  overflow  of  water  will  carry  off  the  dirt.* 
Qravity  Screens.  For  separating  into  several  sizes,  where  accurate 
grading  is  unnecessary  and  the  material  is  \iot  too  dirty,  inclined  screens 
give  good  results.  A  plant  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  Fig.  64,  page  229. 
The  slope  of  the  screens  varies  from  35°  to  45°  and  with  a  series,  are 
arranged  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  material  as  shown,  since,  at 

*  A  design  for  such  a  tank  is  given  by  W.  H.  Wilms  in  Engineering  News,  November  ^9,  i9X4>  P- 1008. 
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best,  the  velocity  becomes  so  great  that  only  short  lengths  are  eflFective. 
To  break  up  a  cemented  gravel,  a  heavy  bar  screen  on  a  35**  slope  should 
be  used.  For  reasonably  clean  sand  and  gravel,  about  1}  gaUons  of 
water  per  minute  per  cubie  yard  is  enough,  one-half  entering  the  hopper 
with  the  material,  while  the  rest  may  be  divìded  up  among  the  screens. 
Gravel  may  be  screened  direct' to  bins,  but  sand,  water,  and  dirt  ali 
pass  into  a  settling  tank  where  the  water  and  dirt  overflow  together. 

Revolvìng  Screens.  Because  the  revolving  action  makes  possible  a 
flatter  slope,  gravel  moves  slower  over  a  revolving  screen  than  over  a 
gravity  screen  and  this,  together  with  the  additional  nibbing  action, 
makes  more  accurate  sizing  and  better  cleaning  possible. 

For  separation  into  several  sizes,  independent  screens  are  generally 
installed.  The  pitch  of  the  working  surfaces  runs  about  i^  inches  per 
foot,  and  the  pitch  of  the  intermediate  chutes  between  about  i^  to 
3  or  4  inches  per  foot,  according  to  the  size  of  the  material  and  amoimt 
of  water.  It  is  important  to  check  or  reverse  the  travel  of  material  just 
before  it  starts  through  a  given  screen.  One  gallon  of  water  per  minute 
per  cubie  yard  is  enough  for  revolving  screens  where  i|  gallons  are 
needed  on  gravity  screens. 

One  t3rpe  of  portable  plant  consists  of  a  screen,  fìtted  on  to  a  frame 
of  i-inch  bars  spaced  one  inch  apart,  and  suspended  and  partly  immerseci 
in  a  pan  of  water.*  As  the  screen  rotates  the  bars  break  up  and  grind 
the  material  in  the  water  so  that  the  fine  dirt  is  washed  through  the 
screen,  leaving  the  balance  to  work  along  the  screen  into  a  hopper  at 
the  end. 

Another  type  consists  of  a  cylindrìcal  steel  shell  fitted  on  the  inside 
and  also  on  the  channel  iron  shaft,  withlongitudinalvanesorshelves.f 
A  steady  stream  of  water  passes  through  the  cyhnder,  keeping  the 
lower  part  always  full.  While  the  stone  or  gravel  works  along  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  water.  As  the  cylinder  revolves,  the  shelves 
pick  up  gravel  from  the  bottom,  carry  it  to  the  top  and  drop  it  on  to 
the  centrai  shelves,  from  which  it  drops  off  into  the  water.  Thk  grìnd- 
ing  and  rinsing  action  removes  ali  fine  particles  and  the  water  oirrìes 
them  out  at  the  opposite  end  from  the  clean  gravel.  The  dirtiest  gravel 
receives  the  first  washing  with  the  dirtiest  water  and  the  cleanest  gravel 
its  final  washing  with  the  cleanest  water. 

*  Engineering  and  Cenincting,  July  15,  19x4,  p.  70. 
t  Engineering  and  Coniracting,  June  14,  1914,  p.  70Q. 
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CHAPTER    Xra 

MIXING  CONCRETE 

The  method  employed  for  mixing  concrete  is  immaterìal,  provided  the 
result  is  a  homogeneous  mass  of  the  required  uniform  consistency,  con- 
ta ining  the  various  aggregates  and  cement  in  proper  proportions.  If  the 
color  of  the  mass  is  not  absolutely  uniform,  that  is,  if  uncoated  partides 
of  sand  or  stone  are  visible,  if  masses  of  stones  are  separate  from  the 
mortar,  or  if  some  portions  of  the  mortar  are  dryer  than  others,  the  mixing 
has  not  been  thorough. 

Hand  ▼&•  Machine  Mizinf  •  First-class  concrete  may  \yt  produced 
with  carefnl  superintendence,  by  elther  hand  or  machine-mixing,  but 
machine-mixed  concrete  may  be  about  25%  stronger  than  hand- 
mized  (see  p.  320). 

The  relative  cost  of  the  two  methods  depends  entirely  upon  circum- 
stances,  and  must  be  estimated  for  each  individuai  case.  If  the  job  is  a 
small  one,  so  that  the  cost  of  erecting  the  plant  plus  the  interest  and  de- 
preciation,  divided  by  the  number  of  cubie  yards  to  be  made,  is  a  large  item, 
or  if  frequent  moving  is  required,  concrete  may  be  and  often  is  mixed 
cheaper  by  hand  than  by  machinery.  The  information  which  follows 
conceming  both  methods  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  comparison  in  spedai 
cases. 

MIZZNO  OONORETE  BT  HAND 

The  methods  employed  by  different  engineers  and  contractors  foi 
handling  the  materials  and  arranging  the  men  are  nearly  as  varied  with 
hand-mixed  as  with  machine-mixed  concrete.  Concrete  mixing  is  seem- 
ingly  so  simple  an  operation  that  it  is  often  neglected  by  the  inspector, 
and  poor  workmanship  escapes  detection. 

The  inspector  should  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  (a)  exact  measurement 
of  the  gravd  or  broken  stone,  (6)  thorough  mixture  of  the  cement  and 
sand,  (e)  thorough  mixture  of  the  mass,  and  (d)  care  in  dumping  the  con- 
crete into  place.  The  quantity  of  water  used  in  the  mixing  and  the  proper 
ramming  or  puddling  of  the  concrete  in  place  are  equally  important  but 
are  less  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

In  proportioning  the  ingredients,  it  is  poor  economy  to  make  allowance 
for  insuffident  mixing  or  improper  handling  of  the  materials.     The  addi- 
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tional  cement  will  be  much  more  expensive  than  the  extra  time  expended 
by  laborers  in  securing  homogeneous  mixture. 

In  the  first  place  the  mixing  platf  orm  should  be  located  as  near  the  work 
as  possible,  and  so  situated  that  the  coarse  materìals  can  be  convenienti^ 
dumped  on  one  side  of  it  and  the  sand  on  the  other.  It  should  be  not  less 
than  15  to  20  feet  square  if  ali  the  work  is  to  be  done  upon  it,  and  excepl 
for  a  very  small  job  should  be  of  2-inch  plank,  planed  one  side,  spiked  to, 
say,  2  by  4-inch  stringers  about  5  feet  apart,  so  that  it  can  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  required.  A  2  by  3-inch  strip  around  the  edge  will  pre- 
vent  loss  of  material.  If  the  sand  and  cement  are  made  into  a  mortar 
before  mixing  with  the  stone,  the  platform  may  be  narrower  and  a  mortar 
box  employed  in  addition. 

Methods  of  Measuring  Material.  Cement  should  invariably  be  meas- 
ured  by  weight.  In  practice  this  is  accomplished  not  by  weighing  on 
scales  but  by  counting  packages,  since  bags  or  barrels  of  cement  bave 

standard  weights.* 

The  volumes  of  sand  and  stone  or  other  aggregate  should  be  distinctly 
stated  in  the  porportions  in  terms  of  the  number  of  cubie  feet  of  each 
material  to  a  barrel  of  cement,  or  else  by  parts,  coupled  with  the  explana- 
tion  that  one  part,  or  bag,  represents  a  definite  volume,  such  as  one  cubie 
foot.  In  specifications  where  the  proportions  are  given  by  parts  with 
no  unit  of  measurement,  the  contractor  undoubtedly  has  the  legai  right 
to  base  the  volumes  of  aggregate  on  the  loose  measurement  of  cement 
hence  the  necessity  of  exact  statement  of  imits,  as  prescribed  on  page  205. 

For  measuring  sand  and  stone  for  band  mixing,  the  bottomless  box 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  page  8,  is  most  satisfactory  and  reliable.  The  dimen- 
sions  are  determined  by  the  required  volume. 

For  machine  mixing,  especially  where  the  materìals  must  be  wheeled 
from  stock  piles  or  dropped  to  the  mixer  from  bins,  work  with  this  type 
of  bottomless  box  is  altogether  too  slow.  Where  wheel  barrows  are 
used,  it  is  customary  to  measure  into  the  barrow  the  proper  amount  of 
sand  or  stone,  note  the  appearance  of  the  barrow,  and  see  that  successive 
barrows  are  fiUed  to  about  the  same  point.  A  better  pian  is  to  have  a 
special  barrow  of  the  exact  size  required  or  else  put  a  small  bottomless 
box  into  the  barrow  and  fili  the  box,  lifting  it  out  before  the  wheeler 
starts  for  the  hopper.  The  better  quality  of  work  and  the  saving  in 
materials  offsets  the  slightly  increased  cost  of  this  method. 

Automatic  measuring  devices  for  use  in  connection  with  bins  is  taken 
up  on  page  239. 

*See  page  a. 
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Hand  Mixing.  The  concrete  ingredients  may  be  mìxed  in  varìous 
ways,  any  one  of  which  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  strength  is  concemed, 
provided  the  mass  is  tumed  a  sufficient  number  of  times.  For  satis- 
factory quality  with  lowest  cost,  the  sand  and  cement  should  be  mixed 
dry — tuming  three  times — the  stone  shoveled  on  top  of  this  mixture, 
water  added,  and  the  whole  tumed  three  times.  Time  studies  show 
that  it  costs  3  per  cent,  more  to  mix  concrete  by  shoveling  the  sand  and 
cement  on  to  the  stone  than  by  this  method,  and  11 J  per  cent,  more  if 
sand  and  cement  is  made  into  mortar  and  shoveled  on  to  the  stone.  The 
details  of  the  methods  are  described  in  full  on  page  21.  The  systematic 
arrangement  of  men  and  insistance  upon  shoveling  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pile  and  then  tuming  the  shovels  completely  over  are  essentiais 
for  thoroughly  mixed  concrete.  Water  should  be  poured  from  buckets 
in  order  to  measure  accurately.  The  quantity  of  water  should  be  gov- 
emed  largely  by  the  appearance  of  the  concrete  and  its  use,  always 
remembering  that  an  excess  of  water  beyond  a  plastic  consistency  causes 
a  decrease  in  strength.  For  properly  imbedding  steel,  a  concrete  which 
flows  sluggishly  is  necessary,  while  for  heavy  construction  a  dryer,  plastic 
consistency  should  be  used.  A  little  more  water  is  needed  at4he  begin- 
ning  of  the  day's  work,  for  as  successive  layers  are  placed  the  water 
rises  to  the  top  from  the  layers  beneath. 

Distribntion  of  Biixing  Gang.  Whatever  the  methods  of  mixing,  the 
chief  requisites  for  economy  are  such  an  arrangement  of  the  gang  that  each 
man  will  have  definite  duties,  and  that  the  number  of  men  on  one  set  of 
operations  will  perform  their  work  in  the  same  length  of  time  required  by 
another  set  of  men  to  perform  a  different  operation  or  set  of  operations. 
A  gang  should  be  as  large  as  practicable  in  order  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
superintendence  and  the  general  expense. 

It  is  generally  economical  to  have  two  batches  of  concrete  in  preparation 
at  once,  although  one  set  of  men  usually  can  measure  and  mix  the  sand  and 
cement  for  two  mixing  gangs.  While  one  batch  of  concrete  is  being 
shoveled  to  place  or  wheeled  in  barrows,  the  other  batch,  either  in  a  different 
location  on  the  same  platform  or  on  a  separate  platform,  may  be  spread 
and  mixed. 

The  method  of  handling  a  small  gang  is  described  on  page  21.  The 
arrangement  of  gangs  on  two  well  managed  actual  jobs  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  outline: 

(i)  Gang  on  a  core  wall  for  a  dike  where  the  sand  and  cement  were 
mixed  dry  and  spread  on  to  the  stone,  then  wet  as  the  mass  was 
tumed. 
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The  large  mixing  platform  was  located  30  to  50  feet  distant  frou  tìic 

excavation,  and  the  concrete  was  handled  in  wheelbarrows. 
One  foreman. 

One  man  wheeling  sand  to  measurìng  box. 
Two  men,  working  altemately  at  the  two  ends  of  the  mixing  platform, 

opening  cement,  and  mixing  sand  and  cement  dry. 
^  Three  or  four  men,  working  altemately  at  each  end  of  platform,  shoveling 

gravel  into  bottomless  boxes. 
Six  men  working  altemately  at  each  end  of  platform,  mixing  concrete 

(tuming  it  three  times). 
Two  men  handling  water. 

Four  men  wheeling  concrete,  each  fiUing  his  own  barrow. 
Foxir  men  leveling  and  ramming. 

The  average  quantity  of  concrete  in  proportions  1:2:5  laid  by  this  gang 
per  day  of  ten  hours  was  about  65  batches  or  47  cubie  yards,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  about  90  batches  or  65  cubie  yards. 

(2)  Gang  for  a  6-inch  foundation  for  a  Street  pavement,  where  the  sand 
and  cement  were  made  into  a  mortar  and  spread  on  to  the  stone,  and 
where  two  mixing  platforms  were  used,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Street, 
with  a  mortar  box  between  them. 
One  foreman. 

Two  men  mixing  mortar  in  one  mortar  box. 
Four  men  shoveling  stone  altemately  into  two  measurìng  boxes. 
Four  men  working  altemately  on  the  two  mixing  platforms,  spreading 

mortar  on  stone,  mixing  concrete,  and  shoveling  to  place. 
Three  men  leveling  and  rammmg  and  also  assisting  to  shovel  to  place. 
One  man  carrying  water  and  doing  other  odd  work. 
The  total  quantity  of  concrete  in  proportions  1:2:5  laid  per  day  of 
ten  hours  averaged  from  40  to  46  batches  or  29  to  33  cubie  yards  per  day 
for  the  gang.    The  gang  was  not  quite  up  to  the  average,  for  imder  given 
conditions  they  ought  to  bave  tumed  out  regularly  34  cubie  yards  per 
day  of  ten  hours. 
Approximate  costs  of  concrete  mixing  are  discussed  on  page  24. 

\Q  BT  MACHINEBT* 


iMl> 


On  ali  large  contracts,  machinery  for  mixing  concrete  isuniversally 
replacing  band  labor.  The  economy  of  this  usually  is  due  as  much  to 
the  appliances  introdueed  for  handling  the  raw  materials  and  the  concrete 

*  See  "Concrate  Coets"  by  Taylor  and  Thon^Mon,  pp.  331-445,  for  a  complete  treatment  of  the  Mb- 
Jeot,  indudiof  deecriptloa  of  pianta  of  various  types  with  costa  of  ooostniction  and  operation. 
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as  to  the  saving  in  the  actual  labor  of  mixing.  Any  arrangement  which 
requires  the  measuring  and  spreading  of  materials  by  shovelers  before 
entering  the  mixer  results  sìmply  in  saving  the  process  of  band  turning 
of  the  concrete  and  the  labor  of  shoveling  it  into  the  vehicle,  and  this  saving 
is  partly  baknced  by  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  mixer. 
On  a  small  job  this  last  item  almost  invariably  exceeds  the  saving  in  band 
labor  and  renders  the  expense  with  the  machine  greater  than  without  it. 

The  design  of  the  appliances  or  plant  for  handling  the  materials,  and  to 
some  extent  the  selection  of  the  type  of  mixer,  depends  upon  locai  condi- 
tìons,  the  quantity  to  be  mixed  per  day,  and  the  total  volume  of  concrete. 
Foi  a  large  mass  of  concrete  masonry  it  is  evident  that  it  pays  to  invest  a 
considerable  sum  in  machinery  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  and  horses, 
but  if  for  any  reason  only  a  small  quantity,  we  will  say  not  over  50  cubie 
yards,  can  be  deposited  in  a  day,  the  cost  of  expensive  machinery  cuts  a 
very  large  figure  and  band  labor  is  generally  cheaper.  In  estimating  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  plant  which  must  be  charged  against  a  cubie 
yard  of  concrete,  instead  of  dividing  the  interest  per  day  by  the  usuai 
daily  output,  the  interest  for  the  year  must  be  divided  by  the  total  amount 
of  concrete  to  be  laid  in  the  year.  In  other  words,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  days  when  inclement  weather  prevents  work.  To  find  the 
depreciation,  the  value  of  the  entire  plant  when  new,  minus  its  value  after 
the  job  is  completed,  is  divided  by  the  total  number  of  yards  of  concrete. 
Some  of  the  other  running  expenses,  such  as  the  wages  of  the  engineman, 
may  continue  from  day  to  day  whether  or  not  any  concrete  is  being  laid. 

Ooncrete  Mizers.  An  effective  concrete  mixer  not  only  stirs  the  mass, 
which  may  tend  to  separate  the  light  and  heavy  particles,  but  cuts  it  again 
and  again,  and  repeatedly  transfers  the  materials  from  one  part  of  the 
machine  to  another,  so  that  in  whatever  prder  they  are  introduced,  the 
product  will  be  homogeneous.  Continuous  turning  alone  does  not  ac- 
complish  the  result  so  quickly  or  thoroughly  as  the  more  complicated 
motions.  The  appearance  of  the  concrete  as  it  falls  from  the  mixer  will 
often  distinguish  the  better  of  two  machines. 

The  larger  the  machine,  the  more  economical  it  will  be,  provided  the 
arrangements  for  supplying  it  with  material  and  conveying  the  concrete  to 
the  work  permit  nmning  at  full  capacity. 

Concrete  mixers  are  of  two  general  classes:  (i)  continuous  mixers  into 
which  the  materials  are  fed  constantly,  usually  by  shovelfuls,  and  from 
which  the  concrete  is  discharged  in  a  steady  stream,  and  (2)  batch  mixers, 
designed  to  receive  at  one  charge,  say,  a  barrel  or  a  bag  of  cement  with  its 
proportionate  volume  of  sand  and  stone,  and  after  mixing  to  discharge  it 
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in  one  mass.  It  is  imposslble  to  separate  these  two  classes  very  distinctly 
because  rarany  of  the  machines  are  adapted  to  either  continuous  or  batch 
mixing. 

The  authors  are  opposed,  as  a  mie,  to  the  use  of  continuous  mixers, 
unless  the  materials  are  measured  and  fed  mechanically,  because  of  the 
difficuhy  of  uniform  feeding.  When  the  ingredients  are  measured  out  by 
hand,  spread  in  layers  one  above  another,  and  then,  starting  at  one  edge, 
are  shoveled  into  the  mixer,  the  proportions  of  the  materials  in  the  resulting 
concrete  are  regulated  by  the  thickness  of  the  layers  of  the  different  in- 
gredients rather  than  by  the  dimensions  of  the  measuring  barrels  or  boxes. 
If  in  one  portion  of  the  pile  the  layer  of  cement  is  thicker  than  in  another, 
the  resulting  concrete  will  be  proportionally  richer.  With  batch  mixers 
ali  the  materials  enter  the  machine  at  once;  the  homogeneity  of  the  product 
depends  upon  the  character  and  length  of  time  of  mixing  rather  than  upon 
the  care  exercised  by  the  laborers  in  feeding,  and  less  inspection  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  regulation  of  the  water  supply  in  machine-mixing  as  in  hand- 
mixing  must  be  based  on  judgment.  Having  determined  the  quantity 
to  produce  the  required  consistency,  the  amount  for  each  batch  should 
be  accurately  measured  and  the  quantity  changed  only  when  a  variation 
in  the  materials  require  it.  When  the  concrete  is  laid  to  a  considerable 
depth  the  water  works  up  through  from  one  layer  to  the  next,  so  that 
less  water  may  be  necessary  near  the  top  than  lower  down  to  maintain 
the  proper  consistency. 

The  selection  of  the  type  of  mixer  is  often  govemed  by  locai  conditions. 
If,  for  example,  there  is  to  be  a  large  quantity  of  concrete,  and  the  machìnery 
can  be  located  at  one  place,  a  stationary  machine,  mounted  perhaps  on 
timber  framework,  with  derricks,  elevators,  or  belts,  to  raise  the  materials, 
may  be  economical.  On  running  work,  like  a  conduit  or  retaining  wall, 
more  portable  machines  are  required,  while  for  thin  layers,  like  pavement 
foundations,  if  any  machine  is  used  it  must  be  very  light  or  easily  moved. 
If  stone  for  the  aggregate  is  to  be  broken  on  the  spot,  a  stationary  plani 
may  be  built,  or  the  stone  may  be  hauled  from  the  crusher  bin  to  the  mixer. 
In  some  cases  the  conformation  of  the  ground  will  permit  of  dropping  the 
materials  into  or  through  the  machine  by  gravity.  Frequently  the  volume 
of  concrete  to  be  laid  is  limited  by  the  construction  of  forms,  and  a  machine 
of  small  size  is  sufficient. 

Mixers  may  be  classified  in  four  general  types: 
Rotating  mixers. 
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Paddle  mixers. 
Gravity  mixers. 
Pneumatic  mixers. 

Rotatmg  or  rotary  mixers,  as  they  are  usually  tenned,  mix  the  mater- 
ìalsby  tumbling  them  in  adrum  or  cubical  box,  which  is  usually provided 
with  deflectors,  blades,  or  plows. 

The  rotating  mixer,  drum  type,  Fig.  65,  (see  p.  238,)  contains  deflectors 
or  blades.  It  may  be  mounted  on  an  elevated  platform  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  concrete,  and  may  be  provided  with  a  sliding  pivot  hopper  in 
order  that  the  unmixed  materials  may  be  raised  without  hand  labor. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  different  arrangements  to  suit  diff erent  condi- 
tions,  ali  descrìbed  in  mixer  catalogues,  and  many  times  a  special 
wooden  frame  work  must  be  erected  (see  Fig.  67,  p.  242)  in  which 
case  the  mixer  may  be  purchased  without  auxiliary  apparatus.  ♦ 

It  has  been  recommended  that  the  periphery  of  the  drum  move  at 
an  average  speed  of  about  200  feet  per  minute.  An  automatic  meas- 
uring  device  for  the  water,  with  an  automatic  locking  device  on  the 
discharging  mechanism  to  prevent  premature  dumping,  are  also  rec- 
ommended. 

Paddle  mixers  consisting  of  a  trough  with  a  single  or  duplex  shaft 
with  paddles  were  formerly  used  to  a  large  extent  either  as  continuous 
mixers  in  which  material  was  shoveled  and  impelled  by  the  paddles  or 
blades,  falling  out  at  the  end  or  as  batch  mixers  (for  which  the  duplex 
form  is  adapted)  in  which  the  material  is  mixed  and  then  dropped  out 
through  a  gate  in  the  bottom.  Unless  fed  very  uniformly  by  continually 
measured  f eed,  less  uniform  concrete  results  than  with  a  batch  mixer. 
The  duplex  mixer  is  adapted  to  use  with  bituminous  material  and  also 
for  mortar  mixed  fairly  stiflF. 

Gravity  machines,  properly  so-called,  require  no  power,  the  mate- 
rials being  mixed  by  striking  obstructions  which  throw  them  together  in 
their  descent  through  the  machine  or  else  by  flowing  through  successive 
hoppers.  It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  the  only  appreciable  saving  in 
cost  in  gravity  mixing  is  the  power  of  tuming  the  mixer.  If  the  raw 
materials  bave  to  be  raised  higher  than  with  a  power  mixer  this  saving 
is  overbalanced.  The  gravity  machine  must  be  designed  to  insure  thor- 
ough  mixing. 

A  gravity  concrete  mixer  is  illustrated  in  Gillmore's  Treatise  on  Limes, 
Hydraulic  Cements  and  Mortars,"t  first  published  in  1863.    In  this 

*  Special  types  of  mizera  are  illustrated  in  our  advertising  pages. 
t  Page  23o« 
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machine  the  concrete  fell  into  successive  hoppers  opened  and  closed 
by  hand-levers.    This  schema  is  used  by  a  common  modem  type  of 


Pneumatìc  mixers  have  not  been  found  in  practice  altogether  satìs- 
factory,  delivering  poorly  mixed  concrete  to  the  fonns,  It  was  necessary 
on  the  New  York  Rapid  Transit  Subways*  to  supersede  the  pneumatic 
mixer  with  a  rotary  mixer,  using  the  compressed  air  simply  to  force 
the  concrete  through  the  conveyor  pipe  to  place.  The  use  of  com- 
pressed air  in  depositing  is  discussed  in  Chapter  XIV. 


Fic.  65.— Rotary  Mixer;  Dnim  Type.     (S«  p.  137.) 

Time  of  Mìzing.  In  batch  mixing  there  ia  a  tendener  to  nse  too  wet 
conalstencf  and  dump  before  the  materials  &re  thoronghly  mixed. 
Thls  prodnces  a  concrete  of  lov  strength  and  is  one  of  the  most  dangeroos 
eleme&ts  in  concrete  constmction.  Fnrthermore  it  is  actnally  tmeco- 
nomlcal  becaose  if  the  low  strength  is  permissible  it  may  be  obtained 
more  cheaplj  by  thorongh  mizin;  of  a  leaner  concrete.  A  minitnnin 
time  tor  mixing  In  »  rotatine  mixer  meaanred  trom  the  time  the  mixer 
is  filled  to  the  time  ready  to  dump  shonìd  be  preferablr  not  less  tban  one 
minute  and  longer  mixing,  which  with  less  vater  prodnces  a  smoother 
consistency,  gives  a  stili  better  concrete.  In  no  case  shonld  the  mixisc 
Sm»,  vith  the  ordinary  revolving  mixer,  be  less  than  40  secondis. 

'  BmfiiHtrini  Ktus.  Man±  16,  igió,  p,  40B 
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Aatamatic  Measurers  for  Concrete  Materials.  The  accurate  measur- 
ing  of  concrete  materials  by  mechanìcal  means  has  not  been  extensively 
developed.  One  difficulty,  if  methods  of  volnmes  are  employed,  lies  in 
the  inaccuracy  of  measuring  cement  by  volume. 

One  patented  device  consists  of  several  drums,  one  for  each  material, 
placed  directly  under  the  bins  containing  the  cement,  sand  and  stone, 
and  rotating  upon  the  same  horizontal  shaft.  The  quantity  of  each 
material  is  regulated  by  the  position  of  the  gates  in  the  bins  and  by 
the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  drum. 

Another  machine  delivers  the  difiFerent  materials  through  separate 
troughs  containing  Archimedean  screws. 

Another  consist  of  one  or  more  bottomless  Storage  cylinders,  from 
under  which  the  material  flows  out  on  to  revolving  discs  or  tables,  and 
is  peeled  ofiF  by  stationary  adjustable  knives  which  rest  upon  the  disc 
and  project  into  each  material  a  distance  determined  by  the  quantity 
of  each  required. 

A  partially  automatic  measuring  arrangement  was  employed  on  one 
section  of  the  Boston  Subway,  in  1896.  Each  material  fell  into  a  closed 
chute  arranged  with  gates  at  such  distances  apart  as  to  enclose  the 
required  volume,  whence  it  dropped  into  a  hopper  above  the  mixer. 

Partially  automatic  measuring  arrangements  were  used  on  one  of  the 
Ford  factories*  and  on  the  Elephant  Butte  damf.  Overhead  bins  on  the 
Ford  job  dumped  through  chutes  into  a  hopper  above  the  mixer  which 
iivided  into  sections.  When  each  section  was  full,  the  chute  lead- 
ing  to  it  was  closed  by  a  gate  operated  by  compressed  air.  On  the 
Elephant  Butte  dam  overhead  bins  emptied  directly  at  each  mixer  to 
vertical  cylindrical  boxes  provided  with  conical  ends  so  as  to  fili  com- 
pletely  full  and  dump  readily.  The  cylindrical  sides  telescoped  so  that 
the  volume  of  the  charge  could  be  regulated.  The  bottom  of  the  bins 
and  the  bottom  of  the  measuring  boxes  were  closed  by  cylindrical  gates, 
operated  by  hydraulics. 

MeasurÌDg  Water.  The  water  for  each  batch  of  concrete  should  be 
•measured.  The  quantity  of  water  used  in  different  batches  must  be 
varied  occasionally  because  of  the  conditions  of  the  materials,  but  even 
in  such  cases  the  amoimt  can  be  regulated  best  by  measurement.  A 
tank  with  a  float  connected  with  an  indicator  on  the  outside  is  easily 
constructed. 

On  the  Elephant  Butte  dam  tanks  were  placed  above  the  mixers 
and  the  water  siphoned  down  in  definite  quantities,  regulated  by  setting 
the  siphon. 

*  Engineering  Record,  Febniary  14,  19x4,  p.  z8a. 
t  Engineering  Reeord,  Octeber  4,  1913,  p.  368. 
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Small  overhead  tanks  wìth  adjustable  siphons  are  standard  attach- 
ments  that  can  be  purchased  for  ali  mixers.  One  such  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  65,  page  238.  A  barrel  arranged  with  a  float  indicator  is 
sometimes  used.    Any  such  scheme  is  better  than  leaving  the  matter 

to  the  judgment  of  a  laborer. 

Proporttoning  by  Weight.  Attention  has  been  called  on  page  205  to 
the  fact  that  not  only  cement,  but  also  sand,  stone,  and  gravel,  can  be  more 
accurately  proportioned  by  weighing  than  by  volume  measurement.  When 
a  large  amount  of  concrete  is  to  be  mixed,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  apparatus 
for  weighing  each  material  in  such  a  way  that  less  labor  will  be  required 
than  for  proportioning  by  volume.  The  first  cost  of  the  scales  may  often 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  accuracy  in  proportioning,  which 
permits  of  leaner  mixtures,  while  at  the  same  time  greater  uniformity  is 
assured. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  authors  predict  that  engineers  will  gradually 
recognize  the  advantage  of  proportioning  by  weight.  In  most  cases  ex- 
cessive  cost  may  prohibit  the  use  of  standard  scales,  but  if  the  materials 
are  accurately  screened  and  subdivided,  the  relative  weights  of  each  on 
the  same  job  will  be  so  nearly  Constant  that  the  weighing  can  be  performed 
by  a  simple  system  of  counterweights  and  levers.  With  properly  con- 
structed  gates  to  the  bins  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  for  their  auto- 
matic  closing  after  the  required  weight  of  each  material  had  been  received 
in  the  hopper. 

Measurements  by  weight  are  employed  to  excellent  advantage  by^'^" 
ren  Brothers  Company  at  their  various  plants  where  the  materials,  wnich 
consist  of  stone,  sand,  and  binding  material,  are  prepared  for  their  bitu- 
minous  macadam  pavement.  Eight  bins  containing  aggregates  of  different 
coarseness  drop  their  materials  through  gates  into  a  hopper  which  forms 
the  platform  of  the  scales  and  is  located  directly  above  the  mixer.  The 
scale-beam  is  compound,  with  as  many  arms  as  there  are  ingredients  to 
be  weighed,  and  each  of  the  arms  has  a  sliding  weight  and  a  stop  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  sliding  weight  can  be  moved  only  to  the  point  on  the  htam 
which  will  balance  the  required  weight  of  one  of  the  materials.  When  the 
sliding  weights  are  ali  at  zero  and  the  hopper  is  empty,  the  scale  balances. 
The  weight  on  one  of  the  arms  is  moved  out  by  the  laborer  who  operates 
the  apparatus  until  it  comes  to  the  stop  fixed  at  the  point  corresponding 
tn  the  weight  of  the  material  to  be  used  from  a  certain  bin.  The  gate  of 
this  bin  is  opened,  and  the  material  allowed  to  run  into  the  hopper  until 
the  scale  balances.  The  weight  on  the  next  lever  is  then  slid  out,  and  the 
second  material  deposìted  in  like  manner  upon  the  first.  When  ali  the 
materials  are  thus  weighed,  the  entire  mass  is  dropped  into  the  mixer  below. 
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COSCBETE  FLANTS* 

The  design  of  the  pUnt  for  tmnHiing  the  raw  materials  and  the  con- 
crete OBiiaUr  has  more  to  do  wìth  an  economical  prodaction  than  the 
tn>e  of  the  mixinf  machine.  The  pUnt  should  be  drawn  or  sketched 
on  paper  and  accnrate  estimates  made  of  ita  cost  and  the  ezpense  of 
operation,  so  as  to  determine  whether  the  Toliune  ol  concrete  ìs  auffl- 
ciently  lar^  to  warrant  its  installatlon.  The  authors  have  occasionally 
seen  eqienslTe  machlneiy  whìeh  coold  not  be  readilr  transported  to 
another  Job,  ioatalled  on  a  seetion  ot  work  where,  becanse  of  the  amali 
total  volume  ot  concrete  and  on  aecotmt  ot  Ita  distrlbntion,  hand-mìxìnK 
was  reali;  more  economical.  On  some  sectiona  ot  tbe  New  Tork  Sub- 
way the  yardage  of  concrete  was  so  small  that  band-mixing  proved  more 
economical  than  machine -mizinx. 

It  is  evident  that  the  arrangement  of  any  plant  must  be  determined 
by  locai  conditions,  such  as  the  contour  of  the  ground,  the  distance 
from  which  the  raw  materials  are  transported,  and  the  class  of  con- 
struction.  A  descrìption  of  several  plants,  successful  and  economical 
in  operation,  may  afTord  suggestions  for  other  work.  The  illustrations 
are  intended  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  gang  and  conveying 
machinery  rather  than  the  type  of  mixer. 


Fio.  66. — WhedbarrDw  for  Chai^ng  Mixer.    (Set  p.  ut.) 

Loadlng  by  Bairova.  One  of  the  common  types  of  plants  consists 
of  a  mixer  mounted  just  high  enough  to  discharge  into  barrows,  carts, 
or  cars,  and  loaded  from  Storage  piles  on  the  ground  by  wheel-barrows, 
which  also  measure  the  aggregates.  These  are  usually  wheeled  up  an 
incline  to  dump  directly  into  the  mixer.  Mixers  are  also  designed  with 
a  hopper  arranged  to  be  hoisted  by  the  mixer  engine  and  dumped  into 
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the  dnim.  This  type  of  plant  is  economical  where  the  )^rdage  is  not 
large  enough  to  justify  an  elevateci  platform  with  Storage  bins  and 
expensive  machinery  for  hoisting  materials  from  the  ground  to  the 
bins.    It  is  adapted  to  any  method  of  placing,  either  with  derrick  and 


FiG.  67. — Stationary  Mixing  Plant  with  a  One-Yard  Rotaiy  Batch  Mixer  {See  p,  243) 


bucket,  or  with  towers  and  chutes,  as  well  as  by  direct  haul.  A  useful 
type  of  barrow  adapted  to  accurate  measurement  and  quick  dumping 
Ì8  shown  in  Fig.  66,  p.  241. 
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Gnvily  Flftiits.  Where  the  conformation  of  the  ground  pennits,  the 
mixer  is  sometimes  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  bank  with  a  platform  built 
over  ìt,  through  whìch  the  materìals  may  be  duii^)ed. 

EleTatod  Hopper.  A  satìsfactory  arrangement  for  a  stationary  batch 
mixer  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  67,  page  242.  The  bùi  above  the  ho[^)er  is 
divided  into  two  compartments  for  the  sand  and  stone,  and  these  are 
measured  by  feeding  them  lo  definite  heights  in  the  hopper,  while  the 
cement  is  dumped  into  the  chute  in  front. 

This  general  type  with  many  important  variations  in  detafl  is  in 
common  use.  On  some  jobs  the  ground  slopes  so  that  material  can  be 
delivered  to  bins  direct  from  railroad  cars  or  teams  without  any  trestle 
or  runway.  Where  the  ground  is  not  favorable  a  careful  estimate  is 
necessary  to  make  the  hopper  feed  economical,  for  in  addition  to  the 
elevated  bins,  belt  or  bucket  conveyors,  trestles,  or  similar  plant,  may  be 
required.  The  Tumer  Construction  Company,  for  example,  in  install- 
ing  two  separate  plants  on  a  large  building  job  was  able  to  use  an  adapta- 
tion  of  the  hopper  type  at  one  end  of  the  lot  where  the  ground  sloped 
enough  to  make  an  expensive  trestle  unnecessaiy,  while  at  the  opposite 
e;nd  the  groimd  was  level  and  a  careful  estimate  indicated  that  a  mixer 
served  by  a  gang  of  wheelbarrow  men  would  give  better  results.  With 
a  one-)rard  mixer  in  each,  the  record  output  of  the  gravity  plant  was 
349  batches  in  8  hours  with  19  men,  while  the  record  output  of  the  second 
p]ant  was  only  286  batches  in  8  hours  with  30  men.* 

Building  Constmction.  The  common  plant  for  building  construction 
consists  of  a  mixer  located  on  the  ground  or  in  a  pit,  dumping  into  a 
single  bucket  operating  in  a  light  timber  frame  tower,  or  on  steel  guides 
as  shown  in  Fig.  68,  page  246.  The  mixer  is  fed  by  barrows  or  carS,  and 
the  concrete  transported  by  barrows,  cars,  or  chutes. 

In  the  construction  of  the  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge,  by  the  Stone  and  Webster  Engineering  Cor- 
poration the  aggregates  were  dumped  from  railroad  cars  running  on 
low  trestles  to  a  platform  below,  shoveled  to  barrows,  wheeled,  and 
dumped  through  a  batch  into  a  large  car  in  a  pit.  This  car  after  receiv- 
mg  the  cement  from  bags  was  then  hauled  up  an  incline  by  a  hoisting 
engine  and  tipped  into  the  mixer.  The  concrete  was  hoisted  in  towers 
to  a  hopper  which  fed  a  distributing  chute,  as  shown  in  Fig.  73,  page 
256.  Instead  of  chuting  direct  to  place,  the  chutes  were  maintained 
at  an  angle  of  27°  and  led  to  hoppers,  from  which  the  concrete  was  dis- 
tributed  by  two-wheeled  barrows.    This  system  made  it  possible  to 

*  Engineering  Record,  Scptember  20, 1913,  p.  319. 
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maintain  a  smooth  uniform  mix,  not  at  ali  sloppy.  The  cost  was  sub- 
stantially  the  same  as  by  chuting  direct  to  place  and  a  much  better  con- 
crete was  produced. 

Belt  Conveyor.  On  the  Highland  Park  factory,  Detroit,*  beli  and 
bucket  conveyors  were  used  to  carry  the  material  from  the  railroad  car 
to  the  overhead  bins.  Laborers  shoveled  from  the  car  to  an  open  trough 
under  which  ran  a  belt  conveyor,  carrying  the  material  to  a  bucket  con- 
veyor elevating  it  to  chutes  rimning  to  the  bins.  The  width  of  such  a 
belt  should  be  not  less  than  i8  inches  and  the  slope  no  greater  than 
about  22°,  which  corresponds  to  2J  feet  horizontal  to  one  foot  vertical. 
Idlers  for  giving  the  proper  V-shape  to  the  belt  were  placed  at  proper 
intervals. 

Conveyors  were  used  similarly  on  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam.f  Cars 
carrying  buckets  ran  imder  the  concrete  hoppers  and  thence  to  cable- 
ways  which  picked  up  the  bucket  and  deUvered  the  concrete  on  the  dam. 

The  pian  in  Fig.  69,  page  247,  shows  the  design  of  Mr.  William  B. 
FuUer  of  a  plant  used  at  the  Parsippany  Dike  of  the  Jersey  City  Water 
Supply  Company,  N.  J.  The  sand  was  brought  to  the  bins  and  the 
stone  to  the  crusher  in  wagons.  A  belt  conveyor  delivered  the  crushed 
stone  to.  the  bins.  At  the  outlet  of  each  bin  a  measuring  hopper  (shown 
in  a  detail  section  in  the  drawing)  containing  about  8  cubie  feet,received 
the  sand  or  stone  from  the  bin,  and  at  the  ring  of  a  beli  the  proper  quan- 
tity  of  each  material  for  one  batch  of  concrete  was  dropped  upon  the 
conveying  belt.  The  cement  was  emptied  from  bags  on  top  of  the  sand 
and  stone  as  they  were  carried  past  the  cement  shed.  The  bin  over  the 
mixer  had  two  hoppers.  As  soon  as  a  batch  was  delivered  to  hopper 
No.  I,  the  beli  rung  again  and  another  batch  started  into  hopper  No. 
2,  and  while  this  was  filling,  No.  i  batch  was  dumped  into  the  mixer. 

Movable  Planks.  Where  the  work  extends  over  a  long  strip  of  terri- 
tory  as  in  timnels,  retaining  walls,  and  sometimes  buildings,  a  movable 
plant  may  be  economica!.  On  small  jobs  the  mixer  is  sometimes  mounted 
on  wheels  and  the  loading  gang  follows  it  about  with  wheelbanows. 
The  ordinary  paving  mixer  is  a  well  known  example  of  this  method. 

The  Rock  Island  R.  R.  uses  a  3-car  concreting  traina  in  building  re- 
taining walls  on  track  elevation  work.  The  train  runs  on  the  lower 
level.  Two  cars  with  bins  carry  the  material  and  a  belt  conveyor  con- 
veys  it  to  the  third  car,  on  which  are  the  mixer,  hoist,  tower,  and  chutes, 

*  Engifutrmg  Record,  Febniaiy  14,  1914,  p.  182. 
t  Loaà  C.  Hill  in  Bngimeerimg  Rgcord,  October  4,  1913,  p.  368. 

t  Bngineerimg  Xfvs,  Aprii  8. 1915,  p.  674.  See  abo  for  descrìption  of  a  similar  tnùn  used  on  a  Salti- 
more  viaduct.  Emiineerimi  Ntms,  Nov.  x6,  19x5,  p.  927. 
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or  spouts.  The  cement  and  aggregates  are  dumped  directly  to  the  bm 
cars  from  trams  on  the  upper  level.  This  tram  is  typical  of  those  used 
by  raihroads  od  such  work. 

An  interestmg  plant,  used  in  concreting  a  large  number  of  small  sepa- 
rate buildings,*  consisted  essentially  of  a  platform  with  mixer  and  stiff- 
leg  derrick  having  a  horizontal^  boom  45  feet  above  ground,  which 
hoisted  the  concrete  in  a  bucket  and  ran  it  out  to  place.  The  whole 
plant,  moimted  on  wide  wheels,  was  moved  by  a  cable  anchored  by  a 
dead  man. 

For  the  retaining  walls  of  a-part  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,t 
mixing  plants  were  built  on  fiat  cars  running  on  standard  gage  doublé 
tracks  12  feet  on  centers,  along  one  side  of  the  wall  for  its  entire 
length.  The  center  line  of  the  nearest  track  was  io  feet  from  the  face 
of  the  Wall.  Two  standard  fiat  cars  were  solidly  united  by  heavy  tim- 
ber  platforms,  so  as  to  form  practically  one  very  wide  car.  A  timber 
framework  built  upon  this  platform  supported  3  working  floors.  An 
engine,  boiler,  and  one  mixer  were  located  on  the  first  floor  and  2  mixers 
on  the  second  floor,  the  machinery  being  ali  driven  by  line  shaf  ting  and 
friction  gearing. 

A  small  derrick  and  hoisting  engine  on  the  third  floor  hoiste^  mate- 
rials  from  a  surface  track  alongside  and  dumped  into  three  15-cubic 
yard  hoppers,  two  holding  stone  and  the  third  divided  in  the  middle 
for  cement  and  screenings.  This  doublé  hopper  fed  through  a  measur- 
ing  hopper  into  a  mixer  on  the  first  floor,  where  the  cement  and  screen- 
ing were  mixed  dry}  and  then  raised  by  two  bucket  elevators  to  measur- 
ing  hoppers  over  two  mixers  on  the  second  floor.  The  broken  stone 
was  drawn  from  the  bins  through  mixing  hoppers  direct  to  these  two 
mixers.  These  two  mixers  delivered  the  concrete  to  inclined  bucket 
elevators  which  dumped  it  into  a  hopper  on  the  middle  line  of  the  wall. 
From  this  hopper  the  concrete  ran  to  place  in  lo-inch  pipe  chutes.  The 
cost  of  both  of  these  plants  complete  was  about  $21  ooo.||  The  cost 
of  the  two  plants  divided  by  the  total  quantity  of  concrete  laid  gives  a 
imit  plant  cost  of  $0.21  per  cubie  yard.  This,  however,  does  not  include 
the  repairs,  or  fuel,  or  the  cars  and  locomotive  handling  the  materials. 

In  building  a  dam  at  Chaudiere  Falls,  P.  Q.,§  tracks  were  laid  just 
above  and  below  the  site  of  the  dam  and  parallel  to  it  and  a  traveling 

*  R.  C.  Haxdman  in  EngineerÌDg  and  Contncting,  May  la,  191 5,  p.  437. 
t  Plant  is  shown  in  Engineering  Record^  Februaiy  17, 1906,  p.  190. 

X  This  preliminary  mixing  of  the  cement  and  sand  is  not  generally  considered  necessary  in  machine 
mixed  concrete.    The  same  acheme  of  plant  design  could  be  used  effectively  without  this  feature. 
li  Personal  correspondenoe  with  Mr.  L.  K.  Sherman,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer. 
I  Bngintering  News,  May  7*  X903>  p.  403* 
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platform  containing  the  mixer  was  construcled  so  as  to  straddle  the 
dam.  The  mixer  discharged  the  concrete  into  the  upper  end  of  a  tube 
fitted  with  a  lower  telescoping  section,  so  that  it  could  be  deposited 
directly  on  any  part  of  the  dam. 


Fio.  68. — Automatic  Dumping  Concrete  Elevator.    {Set  p.  243,) 

Pneomatlc  MlzUif  Fl&ntB.  Fneumatic  mixing  plants  bave  been  used 
on  somf  jobs  of  considerable  size.  On  an  arch  viaduct  at  Saskatoon, 
Canada,*  j-yard  batches  were  delivered  over  distances  of  375  feet  at 
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the  rate  of  50  batches  per  hour  and  to  i  000  feet  with  35  batches  per 
hour.  The  concrete  was  delivered  into  a  box  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  line 
and  from  it  distributed  to  the  forms.  The  materìals  may  be  charged 
into  the  mixer  from  bins,  or  by  wheelbarrows,  as  in  any  other  type  of 
mixer. 

Biyer  and  Harbor  Work.  In  river  and  harbor  work,  it  is  sometimes 
economical  to  put  the  plant  on  a  scow  that  can  be  moved  alongside  the 
bridge,  wharf,  or  retaining  wall  as  needed.  Aggregates  are  frequently 
brought  in  by  scows  and  transferred  to  overhead  Storage  bins. 

In  building  the  substructure  of  the  Cambridge  Bridge,  Boston,  Mass.,* 
the  concrete  plant  was  located  on  a  pier  resting  on  piles.  The  gravel 
for  the  concrete  was  dredged  from  the  harbor  and  dumped  from  scows 
into  the  water  dose  to  the  pier.  An  "orange  peel"  bucket,  operated 
from  a  dredging  machine  on  a  scow,  lifted  the  gravel,  and  dropped  it 
into  a  hopper  whence*it  ran  by  gravity  upon  the  combination  inclined 
screen  described  on  page  220,  which  ^parated  the  sand,  pebbles,  and 
the  coarse  waste  material.  Bucket  elevators  raised  the  sand  and  pebbles 
to  bins  above  the  mixer,  and  from  the  bins,  which  were  V-shaped,  the 
materials  feed  by  gravity  into  the  measuring  hoppers,  which  also  received 
the  cement.  These  hoppers  were  arranged  in  two  sets,  an  essential 
requirement  for  maximum  output,  so  that  one  batch  couid  be  measured 
while  another  was  being  dropped  into  the  mixer. 

A  Central  Plant.  The  estabUshment  of  a  centrai  plant  from  which 
the  mixed  concrete  may  be  hauled  to  various  pòints  as  required  may  be 
economical  in  some  cities  or  large  towns.  This  pian  has  been  adopted 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,t  for  concrete,  and  is  employed  in  many  places  for  tar 
and  asphalt  paving.  The  plant  may  be  located  at  a  gravel  bank  or  stone 
crusher,  or  near  a  railroad  siding,  permanent  machinery  provided  which 
will  mix  the  concrete  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  could  be  done  by  hand- 
mixing,  and  the  concrete  hauled  in  carts  to  the  work  at  but  slightly 
higher  cost  than  the  hauling  of  the  dry  materials.  Most  Portland  cement 
concrete  will  not  be  injured  (see  p.  173)  if  laid  within  an  hour  or  two 
after  mixing.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  however,  to  use  a  cement  of 
a  slow  enough  set  so  that  the  initial  set  will  not  be  reached  before  the 
concrete  is  in  placet 

*  For  fall  deacrìption,  aee  article  by  Sanford  E.  Thompson  in  Engineering  News,  October  17,  igoi, 
p.  383. 

t  D.  G.  Ksher  in  Engineering  News,  March  zo,  1904,  p.  331. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
DEPOSITINO  CONCRETE 

The  methods  to  be  selected  for  handling  and  depositing  concrete  must 
be  govemed  by  the  size  and  nature  of  the  construction  and  by  the  locai 
conditions.  As  in  mixing,  the  choice  of  machinery  is  controlied  largely 
by  economical  considerations. 

Whateyer  the  methods  adopted,  the  followiim:  essentials  must  be 
observed  : 

(1)  The  stones  must  not  be  allowed  to  separate  from  the  mortar. 

(2)  The  consistency  must  be  controUed  to  see  that  (a)  for  dry  and 
for  medium  consistency  there  is  enough  water  to  produce  a  concrete 
without  yisible  voids  or  stono  pockets,  and  (b)  for  wet  consistency  there 
is  only  enough  water  to  produce  a  sluggishly  flowing  mass. 

(3)  The  tamping  or  ramming  of  concrete  (a)  for  dry  or  for  medium 
consistency  always  must  be  sufficient  to  flush  the  mortar  to  the  surface, 
while  (b)  for  wet  consistency,  it  must  be  limited  to  that  required  to 
place  the  concrete  in  ali  parts  of  the  f orms  and  to  surround  the  reinf orce- 
ment. 

When  Portland  cement  first  came  into  general  use,  in  the  period  from 
about  1880  to  1895,  a  very  dry  consistency,  substantially  that  of  dr)' 
earth,  was  used,  probably  because  an  excess  of  water  is  specially  in  jurious 
to  the  naturai  cement  concrete  previously  used.  With  the  advent  of 
reinf orced  concrete  and  the  development  of  structures  above  ground, 
where  the  surface  appearance  is  of  so  much  importance,  the  necessity 
for  more  water  was  apparent.  This  led  to  the  use  in  many  cases  of  an 
excess  of  water,  to  a  thin  sloppy  mix,  which  tests  and  experience  show 
will  produce  a  very  weak  concrete  because  of  poor  crystallization. 
(See  pp,  251  and  320). 

Volume  and  Weight  of  Loose  Concrete.  The  volume  and  weight  of 
loose  concrete  is  of  importance  in  designing  the  implements  or  vehicles  for 
transporting  it  and  in  estimating  the  quantities  which  ean  be  handled  under 
different  conditions.  The  weight  of  well-proportioned  concrete  after 
setting,  as  stated  on  page  9,  generally  ranges  from  143  to  155  Ib.  per  cubie 
foot.  When  green,  it  will  weigh,  after  ramming,  slightly  more  than  this, 
say  from  150  to  160  Ib.  The  weight  per  cubie  foot  loose,  that  is,  in  the 
vehicle  which  transports  it  from  the  mixer  to  place,  depends  largely  upon 
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the  consistency.  If  mixed  very  wet,  it  will  settle  down  to  very  nearly 
the  volume  it  has  after  it  is  placed,  perhaps  within  5%  of  it;  but  if  of  dry 
consistency,  the  volume  of  the  rammed  mass  is  apt  to  be  as  much  as  25% 
less  than  the  loose.  A  fair  average  weight  of  loose  concrete  may  be  es- 
timated,  then,  at  about  140  Ib.  per  cubie  foot,  or  1.9  tons  per  cubie  yard, 
when  mixed  wet,  and  120  Ib.  per  cubie  foot,  or  1.6  tons  per  cubie  yard, 
when  mixed  dry.  The  weights  and  volumes  vary,  of  course,  with  the  pro- 
portions  used  in  the  mixture  and  the  specifie  gravity  of  the  stone  in  the 
aggregate,  but  for  rough  estimates  these  figures  are  sufficiently  accurate. 
The  volumes  of  loose  mixed  conerete  required  for  a  cubie  yard  of  rammed 
concrete,  based  on  the  above  pereentages,  are  28  cu.  ft.  of  a  very  wet 
mixture  and  36  cu.  ft.  of  a  dry  mixture. 

The  volume  of  concrete  contained  in  an  iron  wheelbarrow  load  of  average 
size  is  1.9  cu.  ft.  place  measurement.  A  large  load  is  about  2.2  cu.  ft 
place  measurement.  Special  conerete  barrows  are  also  made  with  a  capacity 
up  to  6  cu.  ft.  (see  Fig.  70;  p.  253).     Further  data  is  given  in  Chapter  I. 

A  single  cart  on  ordìnary  construetion  roads  will  carry  about  half  a 
batch  of  concrete  of  average  proportions,  which  may  be  assumed  as  i 
barrel  cement  to  2J  barrels  sand  to  5  barrels  stone,  while  with  a  properly 
constructed  cart  which  will  not  overflow  or  leak,  50%  more  than  this,  or 
about  three-quarters  of  a  batch,  ean  be  drawn  over  macadam  and  paved 
streets. 

CONSISTENCT  OF  CONCRETE 

The  maintenanee  of  a  proper  consistency  or  plasticity  in  freshly 
mixed  concrete  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  consistency  is  deter- 
mined  not  only  by  the  amoimt  of  water  used,  but  by  the  manner  and 
time  of  mixing,  since  a  long,  thorough  mixing  produces  a  smoother  con- 
erete, and  also  by  the  nature  of  the  fine  aggregate,  a  certain  amoxmt  of 
fine  particles  being  necessary  to  prevent  a  "harsh"  mixture. 

In  this  treatise  the  term  dry  mixture  is  applied  to  concrete  of  the  con- 
sistency of  damp  earth,  from  which  the  water  rises  to  the  surface  only 
after  prolonged  ranmiing,  and  then  simply  in  a  glistening  film.  A 
medium  or  quaking  mixture  means  a  tenacious,  jelly-like  consistency 
which  shakes  on  ramming.  A  wet  or  mushy  mixture  is  one  which  will 
not  hold  its  shape  in  a  pile  and  will  flow  sluggishly  in  a  trough  or  in  the 
forms. 

As  a  result  of  a  serìes  of  tests  and  of  practical  ezperìence,  the  authors 
advocate  varying  the  consistency  accordine  to  the  class  of  work,  and 
present  the  followìng  general  conclusions: 
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Dry  concrete  maj  be  employed  in  dry  locattons  f or  mass  foundatìons 
which  must  withstand  severe  compressive  strain  within  one  month 
after  placing,  provided  it  is  carefully  spread  in  layers  not  over  6  inches 
thick  and  is  thoron^hly  rammed. 

Medium  or  quakiog  concrete  is  adapted  for  ordinary  mass  concrete, 
such  as  fonndations,  heavy  walls,  largo  arches,  piers,  and  abutments. 

Wet  or  mushy  concrete  is  suitable  for  rabbie  concrete  and  for  rein- 
forced  concrete,  such  as  thin  building  walls,  columns,  floors,  conduits 
and  tanks.    Very  wet,  sloppy  concrete  should  never  be  used. 

The  experiments  of  the  authors  show  that  while  dry  concrete,  very 
carefully  mixed  and  rammed,  is  stronger  on  short  time  test,  medium  mix- 
tures  will  attain  nearly  equal  strength  after  six  months'  time.  One 
of  the  arguments  against  very  dry  mixtures  is  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing  a  uniform  consistency.  Occasionai  batches  invariably  will  be  toc 
dry,  and  it  is  impossible  with  ordinary  care  in  placing  and  ramming  te 
avoid  visible  voids  or  pockets  of  stone  which  form  weak  places. 

A  wet  mixture  is  more  suitable  for  nibble  concrete  or  concrete  nibble 
because  the  large  stones  more  readily  settle  into  place  and  bed  ttem- 
selves.  In  thin  walls  wet  concrete  can  be  more  easily  "joggled"  into 
position  so  as  to  conform  to  the  molds  and  give  a  smboth  surface.  ^The 
use  of  a  mixture  sufl5ciently  wet  to  flow  under  and  around  reinfórce- 
ment  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  the  preservation  of  metal.  (See  p.  292). 
Ordinarily  the  thick,  sluggishly  flowing  consistency  is  best. 

Stone  pockets  are  liable  to  occur  with  very  wet  concrete  becauss  of 
the  mortar  running  away  f  rom  the  stones.  This  may  appear  an  imagi- 
nary  danger  to  many  users  of  concrete  who  bave  never  employed  a  very 
wet  consistency,  but  the  authors  bave  seen  concrete  mixed  with  too 
much  water,  which  after  setting  and  the  remo  vai  of  the  forms  had  the 
appearance  of  being  mixed  too  dry  because  of  the  stone  pockets. 

Laitance.  ''Laitance"  is  a  French  word,  quite  generally  adopted  in 
the  United  States  and  England  for  the  light-colored  powdery  substance 
which  is  held  in  suspension  by  the  water  when  cement  or  concrete  is  de- 
posited  below  the  surface.  On  land  the  same  substance  forms  on  the 
surface  of  concrete  which  has  been  mixed  very  wet. 

The  analysis  of  a  sample  of  laitance*  is  as  foUows: 

SiUca  (SiOO J 16.00% 

Alumina  and  Iron  (AI2O1,  FejOj)   8.66  " 

Lime  (GaO) 47.40  " 

Magnesia  Oxide  (MgO) 2.40  " 

Ignition  loss 23.60  " 

*  Aoalyzed  for  the  authors  by  Mr.  Clifford  Richardson. 
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If  calculated  to  a  water  and  carbonic  acid  free  basis  the  analysìs  becomes: 

Silica  (SÌO2) 20.94% 

Alumina  and  Iron  (AlaOs,  Fe208) n  .30  " 

Lime  (CaO) 62.04  " 

Magnesia  Oxide  (MgO) ^. . . .  3.14  ** 

Mr.  Richardson  notes  that  this  compositìon  corresponds  with  that  of  a 
normal  Portland  cement  except  that  it  is  unusually  high  in  alumina  and 
iron,  a  fact  which  may  be  explained  by  the  large  amount  of  magma  detected 
in  the  thin  section  examined.    He  further  states: 

I  bave  had  a  thin  section  ground,  but  find  that  it  shows  no  structure 
which  is  characteristic.  The  section  consists  largely  of  amorphous  material 
of  an  isotropie  nature,  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  affect  polarized  light.  It 
reveals  a  considerable  amount  of  a  yellow  substance  wMch  seems  to  be  the 
undecomposed  magma  contained  in  the  originai  cement.  I  bave  formed  a 
material  very  similar  to  the  "laitance"  by  shaking  Portland  cement  witli 
water,  decanting  the  finer  portion  and  allowing  it  to  settle  out  and  harden. 
This  material,  like  your  "laitance,"  is  rather  soft,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Portland  cement  is  much  more  thoroughly  decomposed  under  these 
conditions  than  under  ordinary  ones,  and  this  accounts  for  its  character. 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  milky  laitance  which  appears  on 
concrete  laid  under  water  represents  an  actual  loss  of  cement,  which  should 
be  prevented  by  confining  the  mass  until  it  reaches  its  p)osition. 

HANDUNG  AND  TRANSPORTING  CONCRETE 

In  handling  and  transporting,  as  noted  above,  it  is  essential  to  pre- 
vent  separation  of  the  stones  from  the  mortar.  This  is  liable  to  occur, 
on  the  one  band,  if  the  concrete  is  of  dry  consistency  so  as  to  be  inco- 
herent,  and,  on  the  other  band,  if  it  is  so  wet  that  the  mortar  flows  away 
from  the  stone.  With  the  modem  slow-setting  cement,  in  the  use  of 
which  some  time  may  elapse  without  in  jury  between  mixing  and  placing 
(see  p.  174),  there  is  less  difficulty  in  handling  concrete  than  formerly, 
and  it  can  be  transported  readily  to  a  considerable  distance.  Moreover, 
a  soft,  sluggishly  fiowihg  mass  is  easier  to  handle  than  either  a  dry  or 
a  very  wet  mixture. 

For  transporting  concrete  in  small  quantities,  either  hand-mixed  or 
machine-mixed,  wheelbarrows  of  the  ordinary  contractor's  type,  or  else 
for  larger  work  the  two-wheeled  barrow  illustrated  in  Fig,  70,  page  253, 
are  used.  On  larger  jobs,  derricks  are  suitable  if  the  mass  is  concen- 
trated  near  the  mixer,  otherwise  cars  running  on  a  track,  (see  Fig.  71, 
p.  254,)  or  in  some  cases  wagons^afford  means  of  conveyance.    A  combi- 
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Dation  of  car  and  derrick  work  is  readily  effected  by  using  fiat  cars  with 
derrick  buckets  or  trays  upon  them.  Cableways  may  be  satisfactory  on 
a  large  job,  but  the  output,  whlch  ìs  limited  by  the  speed  on  the  cable- 
way,  must  be  carefuHy  figured.  For  a.  high  thin  wall,  galvanized  iron- 
buckets  are  sometimes  useful.  A  bucket  elevator  is  a  poor  contrivance 
for  elevating  concrete  because  the  mortar  sticks  to  the  buckets  and  the 
ingredients  separate  as  the  concrete  is  thrown  from  them.  A  control- 
lable  bottom  dump  bucket  Ìs  ìllustrated  in  F^.  72,  p,  255. 

DEPOSITINO  CONCRETE  ON  LAND 

Formerly  it  was  specified  that  concrete  should  he  of  dry,  damp-earth 
consistency,  and  placed  in  6-inch  layers,  which  must  be  allowed  to  attain 
a  hard  set  before  the  next  layer  was  placed.    With  the  use  of  wetter 
mixtures  and  slow  setting  Portland 
Cemeiit,  it  is  possible   to  deposit 
concrete  to  any  depth   desired   SO 
long  as  it  is  properly  compacted. 

The  methods  to  be  selected  for 
depositing  concrete  depend  largely 
upon  the  structure  but  are  aiso 
affected  by  the  consistency,  If  of 
medium  or  of  mushy  consistency,  it 
can  be  dropped  vertically  to  any 
depth.     A  wetter  consistency  can  be 

passed  through  an  inclined  trough  f,^,  ^o-Two-Wheeled  Concrete 

or  chute.     On  the  other  band,  the  Barrow.    (Ste  p.  25».)' 

stones  in  a  dry  or  "damp  earth" 
consistency  will  separate  from  the  mortar  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

In  a  thin  wall  or  a  structure  requiring  especial  care,  such  as  a  tank, 
it  may  be  advisable  to*  shovel  the  concrete  from  the  wheelbarrows 
or  from  a  platform,  Stones  which  tend  to  separate  can  be  thus  mixed 
in  with  the  mortar  and  a  thin  layer  formed  in  the  molds,  so  as  to  avoid 
possibility  of  separatìon. 

ChoUnc  Coserete.  Chutes  or  troughs  for  handling  concrete  bave 
come  into  use  witl]  the  wetter  mixtures.  In  construction  such  as  dams, 
where  the  conformation  of  the  ground  pennits,  the  concrete  may  flow 
from  the  mixer  to  place  by  gravity.  In  buildings,  bridges,  and  other 
elevated  stnictures,  the  concrete  often  is  hoisted  in  a  tower  and  deposited 
through  an  inclined  chute  either  directly  to  place  or  to  a  hopper,  from 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  forms  in  barrows  or  other  vehicles. 
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There  ìs  danger  in  the  use  of  chutes  discharging  directly  to  place 
unless  steep  enougb  slope  is  maintained  to  permit  of  a  concrete  net 
excessively  wet  or  sloppy.  With  a  fiat  slope  and  the  very  wet,  sloppy 
mix  necessary  to  flow  in  ìt,  concrete  of  low  strength  is  produced,  be- 
'  cause  of  injury  to  the  cement  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  forai  a  scum 
-or  laitance  on  the  surface  of  each  layer  while  the  cement  itself  is 
injured  by  theexcess  water.  (See  p.  351,)  In  one  case,  for  example, 
Mr,  Thompson  found  4  inch  thicknesses  of  laitance  on  the  top  of 
basement  columns  of  a  completed  6-story  building.  This  had  to 
be  cut  out  and  replaced  by  good  concrete.  In  another  instance 
pockets  of  laitance  some  8  inches  thick  were  found  in  the  center  of  a 


Fio.  71.— Radial-Gate  Hoppet  Car,    {Set  p.  253) 

dam  built  by  chuting  very  wet  concrete.  Even  when  layers  of  laitance 
are  net  formed,  the  excess  water  and  chuming  affect  the  chemical  action 
of  the  cement  and  a  light  colored  concrete  of  low  strength  is  thus 
produced. 

To  prevent  the  infredlents  Beparatiiic  vhen  flowinc  down  an  incline, 
thfl  loww  end  of  the  pipe  or  tronf  h  Bhoold  nm  Into  a  hopper  with  a  (ato 
80  that  the  concrete  majr  be  drawd  oat  as  reqoired. 

As  a  result  of  tests  on  the  new  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute  of  Technology,  in  1916,  the  Construction  Superìntendent,  Mr, 
Thomas  A.  Carr,  fouod  the  best  slope  for  both  gravel  and  broken 
stone  concrete  to  be  37°  with  the  horizontal,  that  is,  2  horizontal  to 
I  vertical.    This  permits  a  smooth  sluggish  flowìng  concrete- 
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The  minimum  slope  to  permit  depends  in  a  measure  upon  the  smooth- 
ness  of  the  mix,  which  in  tum,  is  govemed  by  the  nature  and  grading 
of  the  aggregatesi  but  other  experimenters  have  con&rmed  the  con- 
clusion  that  27°  is  the  proper  slope  for  such  work  as  building  construc- 
tion.  In  mass  work  where  a  welter  or  dryer  consistency  may  be  per- 
missible  the  slope  should  be  in  no  case  less  than  18°  (3  to  i)  nor 
greater  than  37"  {ij  to  1).  The  chutes  at  Technology  led  into  hop[>er3,  ' 
from  which  the  concrete  was  wheeied  to  place  in  two-wheeied  barrows. 
The  cost  of  this  pian  was  estimated  to  be  no  greater  than  chuting 
direct  to  the  fonns,  while  much  better  concrete  resulted.  Special  tests 
indicated  tbat  the  strength   (which  for  1:2:4  concrete  at  28  days 


Iic.  72.— Costrolbble  BotUan  Dump  Bucket.     {5ee  f.  (53,) 

aveiaged  2  no  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  and  for  1:1^:3  concrete  z  5Z0  Ih.) 
was  actually  ìncreased  by  flowing  through  the  chute  in  thts  manner. 
^ig-  73'  page  256,  shows  the  arrangement  of  tower,  chute,  and  hopper. 

In  Fig.  74  is  shown  at  the  left  a  sluggish  mass  flowing  on  a  slope 
of  27°  and  on  the  right  an  excessively  wet  sloppy  mix  flowing  into  a 
hopper.  Note  the  foot  of  the  sluggish  mass  just  above  the  cleat  in 
the  left  band  picture. 

Pnennuttc  PUdnc  of  Concrete.  The  transmission  of  concrete  by 
air  pressure  through  long  pip>es  has  been  adopted  in  certain  cases  in 
tunnels,  subways,  and  similar  construction,  when  conditions  require  a 
plant  occupying  little  space  and  a  small  amount  of  band  labor.  To 
resist  the  excessive  wear  on  the  pipe  under  the  abrasive  action  of  the 
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Fio.  73, — Chutins  Concrete — Massachuietta  Inrtitute  of  Technology  Buildings 

(Sea  p.  ISSO 


Eici  ssi  vely  Wet  Concrete  Flowing  ìnto 

Hopper 
4- — Consisteney  of  Concrete.     {Set  p.  155.) 
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concrete  traveiling  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  8-inch  steel  pipe  with  fianged 
H»ini?  was  used  on  recent  tunnel  work  in  San  Francisco.*  This  de- 
Kvert-d  6  000  cubie  ^'ards  of  concrete  before  wearing  out. 

Manganese  steel  elbows  of  large  radii  were  found  economical  on  this 
wcirk  in  spile  of  high  iìrsl  cost.  Deflections  and  bendb  must  ali  be  braced 
against  the  powerful  blow  of  the  charge  and  the  forms  also  must  be 
rigid.  In  raising  concrete  f rom  one  level  to  another  the  use  of  a  vertical 
j:)ipe  is  aliwa\'5  adA-isable  becau^e  on  a  slope  the  air  tends  to  pass  over 
the  concrete  and  escape.  The  same  difiìculty  ii^  met  on  long  horizontal 
lines  and  the  charge  must  be  coDected  b\'  inserting  a  vertical  U  similar 
to  the  ei^sansion  joints  used  in  steam  pipe  lines.  On  the  New  York 
subwa^-s  a  T  connection  was  used  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  line  b>'  means 
of  which  the  concrete  would  be  delivered  in  any  direction  in  a  vertical 

piane,  t 

MimoUtfaic  Consrste.  For  water-tight  work  or  for  maximum  strength 
the  concrete should  be  placed,if  conditions  f)ermit,  so  as  to  form  a  mono- 
hth.  To  do  thii»  on  a  large  structure  two  or  three  shifts  are  employed 
in  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  no  portion  of  the  mass  commences  to  set 
imtil  fresh  concrete  has  been  laid  on  top  of  it.  In  a  large  reservoir  wall 
at  Little  Falls,  N,  J.,  built  eii  masse  to  sustain  a  40-foot  head  of  water, 
the  only  point  where  the  moisture  appeared  on  the  surface  was  at  a  layer 
where  the  work  was  stopped  for  one  hour  at  noon.  In  most  structures 
it  is  jxjssible  to  divide  the  work  into  sections,  each  of  which  is  a  monolith. 
Wherever  joints  are  unavoidable  they  must  be  made  with  a  neat  cement 
bond  as  described  on  page  259. 

EAMBONG  <m,  PDDDUNG 

The  method  of  compactinj:  the  concrete  or  forcing  out  the  air  after 
pladng,  and  the  kind  of  tools  to  employ  for  this,  depend  upon  the  cc»n- 
sistency-  of  the  material. 

In  concrete  mixed  ^dth  a  small  amount  of  water  the  thickness  of 
layers  is  usuaJly  specified  at  6  to  io  inches,  the  former  being  the  must 
common,  but  with  a  very  wet  or  mushy  concrete  12  to  15  inches  may 
be  placed  at  once,  the  chief  ohject  bciiiu  to  exjjel  buhbles  of  air  by  pud- 
dling  or  joggling.  In  using  very  wet  concrete  there  is  dantjer  <.)f  tuo 
much  ramming, which  resuh^in  wecigingthe  stones  togetherand  forcing 
tiie  fmer  material,  the  sand  and  cement,  to  the  suriace. 

The  style  of  rammers  ordinarily  u>ecl  for  dry  mixer!  or  medium  con 

*  bMittn€€Ttn^  and  L.omracitHu .  Martji  j;,  lyi    ,  ]).  .».sc,. 

t  A-  L    ConvtocK.  in  Engintertn      \<Tt      JklarLi.  i'.,  igir,  p.  ^gc. 
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Fio.  75- 

Mushy 

(Seep. 


-Rammer    for 
Concrete. 
258.) 


[£] 


FiG.  76. — Ramzners  for 
Dry  Concrete.  (See 
p.  258.) 


crete  are  similar  to  the  forms  shown  in  Fig.  76. 
The  style  on  the  left  o£  the  figure  is  the  ordinary 
type,  and  on  the  right  is  a  style  convenient  for 
use  dose  to  the  forms. 

A  "post-hole"  tamping  bar  with  iron  shoe, 
shown  in  Fig.  75,  has  been  successfully  used  by 
the  authors  for  mushy  concrete.  A  piece  of  2  by 
3-inch  studding  cut  to  the  required  length  and 
smoothed  off  so  as  to  be  readily  grasped  by  the 
hands  is  also  a  serviceable  tool. 

For  face  work  an  ordinary  fiat  spade  or  an  ice 
chisel  may  be  used  to  slice  down  àlong  the  forms. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  pry  with  the  spade, 
as  the  form  will  spring  unless  it  is  excessively 
strong. 

In  narrow  forms  where  a  man  cannot  stand  in 
the  concrete,  a  piece  of  2-inch  by  3-in  scantling, 
— with  the  upper  portion  rounded  and  the 
tamping  end  wedge-shaped, — of  a  length  deter- 
mined  by  the  depth  of  the  form,  is  convenient 
and  cheap. 

Labor  of  Ramming.  Where  the  work  is  not 
cramped,  a  laborer  of  average  ability  should 
level  and  tamp  1 1  cubie  yards  of  plastic  concrete 
and  18  cubie  yards  of  wet  or  mushy  concrete  per 
day  of  IO  hours.  With  labor  at  $2.00  per  day, 
allowing  for  superintendence  and  contractor's 
profit,  the  cost  per  cubie  yard  is  approximately 
24  cents  for  the  plastic  concrete  and  1 5  cents  for 
the  wet  or  mushy  concrete.  First-class  men 
should  do  one-third  more  work  than  this  and, 
if  working  at  the  same  wages,  at  three-quarters 
of  these  costs.  In  small  columns  and  thin  walls, 
the  costs  are  high  and  may  be  two  or  three 
times  these  figures. 

BONDING  OLD  AND  NEW  CONCRETE 

To  bond  old  and  new  concrete,  thoroughly  dean 
the  old  surface  of  ali  dirt  and  laitance  ;  roughen 
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soak  witb.  waCo';    omC   wich.  osat  ouunC  poA»; 

^nrf  immaìtilinflr  plAIIH  thfi  IWW  COQISIStS. 

A  t  :  I  nr  r  :  j  miinar  luhvayg  riiJier  duin  rJie  mnnar  ni  liii'  '■.(iiirn-lpi 
;h  -iumelimes  us«l,  Ijut  for  a  i\mt  lionil  iinì  ilway;  for  w.ii  .irriiitit:  wi;rk 
i  neat  iT-miair  pasi-,;  ia  necesHary.  The  nrinsisrency  of  rliiH  liiould  he 
inimi  ^iiai  ^li  l)rirk  inortar,  anil  it  ìhuuiii  he  Imi.shi'ii  on  or  -iprRail  t<i  x 
'.(-niJi  'Il  [ilimit  j^  inc-h.  Dry  cement  ihrnwn  'in  rn  a  vi-n  siin'ncfi  diies 
ìiiT  pm(tua;aiaiisi:irtiiry  bonii.  Tlii;  hii'ìy  Ls  insiilfirii-nrand  ■hi;  i-Hmc-nt 
Knfs  ■\^n  bave  its  full  vahie  'jnless  -virkwt  up  wiih  wa;i;r  licÌDre  pladnif, 

ùi  may.s  rom-reic  ìuiijcri;  ro  iximpresriive  srrRssfis  niiiy,  mi  pnirautioim 
;r;it;r  (han  cltanini;  are  nwf:ssar\'. 

Dowf!lIini?  wilh  stud  hara  is  tn;i(uentJy  usciul  in  tran  sferri  nit  ilrrea, 
UHI  in  mass  mncrMe  tairty  lanie  sioiies  rtr  pliunK  may  Ile  piarci  at  ihe 
-^li  ■li  a  'lays  work.  irethcnisoi  rrcaiint;  e.tpansiiin  jiiint.-i^re'iiKriiBsml 
■  in  nai?e  ^os. 

Dilute  hyfinichlnni;  ai-id  ;s  sometìmes  used  fnr  '■if.^nini!  .md  rrindim- 
'nicfiesurfai'enl  ;he:«?t  iTimrrRte.  TTieaciit  miisr.  iie  Thumimiii"  wa^hed 
iif  ifiom  piacini;  rhe  new  l'diK'rpie  iir  murar. 

In  rnininrrMi  i-oncrRti'.  jdim.s  iìiiiiilil  be  maiie  -h»  is  'ii  lex-.i.  aiferf  i]ie 
;irT>n^h.  Eli  i-nlumns  ihu  _'«imt  ;s  at  rJie  hiwer  ìiinari;  ■\ì  L^irrtcr  or  at 
niCdm  .11  haimch  or  i-aniiol.  if  any.  En  a  .Iimr  ;y-,ii'ni  nr  in  rriniorred 
vails  r(«;Ì£TÌni;  prcssiire,  ;i  is  iii-sr  to  malie  rJie  jiiiiils  perp^nilicalar  to 
ili-  surfai-es  and  'orale  tiii-m  ar  or  aear  rhe  nmuT  ol  'In;  -nan.  li  a 
ipam  interaert  a  '.rirder  ni;ar  its  center  fhe  joinr  ^tnmiff  l)e  otTset  3, 
!i;ianre  «mal  ^o  ■^ice  :iie  ■■vtiiili  ìì  "Ile  beam.  [11  iieams  •■arr— ni; 
near-.vherf;a  (lint  !s  ■o  ')(■  iu-tu;!!.  r'ii;  -oinE  may  lie  iiiiiine^t  .is  .mich 
itì   IO""  'o  'he  perpendit-iiar. 
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l'LmrrMe.  iike  aiiv  odier  maieriai,  irspanib  vidi  iieai.  ind  'TonirarTs 
VTili  -old.  ri-mpemiiirn  i-nel;;,  irrar  n  bnri;  imi  siime  vails,  tiii  are 
i-s  loriceaiilp  beraiLSe  "hi-v  ■i.-iiailv  finltiw  he  «iiinr.  inrleail  jI  -uMinif 
UToss  anooih  -uriai-es.  is  !n  ■onr:T!e.  3i-:.»ii':;  bi-ini,'  iiin-rifi  bi-  -em- 
ic.-aiiire,  .-oncreTi-  -onirarrs  ''or  i  [ii-nnd  -vniie  eir.tit;  inii  lamcTiinif 
n  lir.   ind  !s  li^n  iififrc^l  n  Jime  ■•xh-tit  bi-  -noi.-Hire. 

ITie-ffect  >t  ■.-rnansiiin  mii.-r  le  irnviic^d  '(ir  mli-  n  -ta 
vien*  'incita  ir.-.ir  n  one  nrfai-.-?'  vtiun  -anTHH  nove 
1  lf-nrr«sion  r  i  ^ari^e  i.^.r  nrfate  >r  i  -.lanL^e  n  ;ra/ii 
ir   vhpTP    laneerniis    ■omnrr^ij^ii'e    ^'.■(-.■>f.\    irp    i;i.ijjf;    '11 
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expansion  being  taken  care  of  by  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the 
concrete. 

The  effect  of  contraction  may  be  taken  care  of  by  expansion  joints  or 
by  reinforcement.  Reinforcement  suitably  placed  (see  Chapter  XXII) 
will  reduce  both  the  size  and  number  of  crackS)  and  if  the  structure  rests 
on  columns  so  as  to  be  f ree  to  move,  it  may  prievent  them  entirely.  It  is 
frequently  better,  even  in  structures  up  to  say  i  eoo  feet  long,  which  are 
free  to  move  above  the  foundations,  to  reinforce  throughly  and  avoid 
expansion  joints.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  must  be  determined  in 
advance  that  if  cracks  do  occur  they  will  produce  no  structural  damage. 
This  matter  is  discussed  more  fuUy  in  connection  with  the  reinforcement 
in  Chapter  XXII. 

In  unreinforced  structures  contraction  joints  are  necessary.  Retain- 
ing  walls,  dams,  and  subways,  may  be  built  in  alternate  or  successive 
sections,  with  time  enough  for  one  section  to  harden  before  fresh  con- 
crete is  poured  against  it.  Longitudinal  steel  will  aid  in  preventing 
cracking  between  joints.  If  desirable,  some  non-adhesive  material, 
such  as  tar  paper,  may  be  used  to  separate  adjacent  sections.  In  thin 
walls  joints  are  needed  about  every  30  feet  and  in  thicker  walls  every 
50  or  60  feet.  In  horizontal  surfaces,  unreinforced,  cracks  are  apt  to 
occur  about  20  feet  apart. 

In  work  that  must  be  reasonably  water-tight,  such  as  dams  and  sub- 
ways, sheet  lead  or  copper  flashing  sometimes  is  used  at  joints.  In 
dams  and  walls  where  loads  must  be  transferred  from  one  section  to 
another,  V-shaped  grooves  may  be  built  into  the  face  of  the  first  section 
and  fiUed  with  concrete  when  the  next  section  is  placed.  Sometimes 
wells  are  left  and  fiUed  afterward  with  concrete  or  puddled  day. 

In  reservoir  work  special  precautìons  are  needed,  for  if  one  waU 
slides  by  another  built  into  it  at  an  angle,  considerable  leakage  may 
result.  In  such  cases,  water-tight  joints  may  be  made  by  leaving  slits 
about  i  inch  wide  and  fiUing  them  with  a  plastic  material,  one  of  the 
best  for  this  purpose  being  pure  asphalt  of  medium  hardness.  Lime 
dust  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  asphalt.  Another  way  of  forming  a 
joint  is  to  insert  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  roofing  paper.  In  building 
a  reservoir  fioor  in  sections,  the  joints  may  be  fiUed  with  asphalt  01 
asphalt  and  Umestone  dust,  but  the  joint  must  be  backed  up  with  a 
narrow  concrete  beam  to  prevent  the  head  of  water  from  forcing  out 
the  fiUing. 

Temperature  Expansion  and  Contraction.    The  coefflcient  of  ezpan- 
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nion  of  concrete  u  detennined  bj  teste*  utd  meunremente  ot  straetores 
mtj  be  taken  aa  0.0000056  per  defree  Fahrenheit  of  temperatura 
change,  the  test  resulta  vairing  trom  about  0.0000050  to  0.0000065. 
TMs  coefficiant  corraspondB  so  cloaaly  to  the  coefficient  of  ezpansion 
tn  Steel  that  they  may  ba  assninad  to,  and  actuallr  do,  vork  tosetber 
in  a  reinforced  concrete  stmctura. 

To  figure  the  actual  movement  in  a  stnicture,  the  coefficient  is  simply 
multipUed  by  the  length  times  the  number  of  degrees  temperature  change. 
Thus,  for  a  structure  500  feet  in  lengtb,  subjected  to  50°  temperature 
varìation,  the  total  change  in  kngth  may  be  estimated  at  0.0000055  X 
500  X  50  =  0.1375  ffifi^t  or  1.65  inches. 

Measurements  of  structures  in  general  agree  fairly  well  with  the 
theoretical,  although  other  conditions,  such  as,  in  mass  concrete,  the 
beat  of  setting,  (see  p.  93)  aflect  the  results.  Moisture  also  ìnduences 
the  volume  since  wet  concrete  expands  and  dry  concrete  contracts. 
Concrete  under  continuous  load  has  been  shown  to  react  to  the  loads  and 
actually  flow.  The  interior  of  Urge  masses  of  concrete,  such  as  dams, 
are  only  slightly  aSected  by  atmospherìc  temperature  changes.  In  the 
ArrowTock  Damf  no  eSect  was  detected  20  feet  or  more  from  the  face. 
The  effect  of  setting  and  temperature  changes  in  dams  is  discussed  in 
Chapter  XXVII. 

Shrinkaga  and  Eqansion  dna  to  Atmospheric  Chanfea.  Tests  indi- 
cate that  concrete  in  actual  structures  shiinks  about  0.05  per  cent,  as 
soon  as  it  is  allowed  to  dry  out.  The  corresponding  expansion  if  kept 
wet  is  much  smaller — ^possibly  about  0.01  per  cent. 

Prof.  A.  H.  WhiteJ  has  shown  that  concrete,  even  when  twenty 
years  old,  expands  if  wetted  and  shrinks  if  dried,  and  that  with  neh 
moTtars  these  variations  cause  changes  much  greater  than  those  due 
to  temperature.  Successive  long  immersìons  with  intermediate  dry 
perìods  cause  progressive  expansion.  A  small  bar  cut  from  a.  side- 
walk  after  20  years  service  elongated  0.175  P^''  cent,  by  successive 
immersions  at  room  temperature. 

Tests§  by  F.  R.  McMillan  give  a  shrìnkage  of  0.080  per  cent,  after 
one  year  in  i  :  z  :  4  concrete  beams,  4  by  5  inches  by  4  feet  long  mixed 

■  "Tbc  Caeffidtnl  ol  Eipusion  al  Concrcle"  Jounal  Wourn  Society  a(  EofUK».  Val.  VI,  p.  jw. 
npublislied  in  EMfimxriiv  Nrm.  Novanber  ii,  1901,  p.  jSo.     Al»,  tee  tati  by  Piofaa 

t  "Tempcnturt  Clungs  in  Mi»  Calante"  by  Fui]  mod  Mtybew.  Tniu.  AmoioD  Si 
Encidnn,  VaL  LXXIX,  igij,  p.  iiij 

t  Pmcxedingi  AfnETiiaii  Sodcty  lai  Tiadiic  llkteriib,  VoL  XIV,  1911.  p.  M3,  aiid 
Intcro&tioul  EDEiDcvrìnf  Congras-    Papti  10^ 

f  BuUetin  Uoivenity  of  UionoaU,  Uuch  1915. 
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with  f-inch  limestone,  and  reinforced  with  about  0.3  per  cent,  steel. 
The  total  shrinkage  does  not  appear  to  be  afiFected  by  any  temporary 
method  of  Storage;  concrete  stored  in  air  begins  to  shrink  at  once,  but 
shrinkage  of  concrete  stored  for  a  few  months  in  water  or  under  moist 
cloths  proceeded  to  shrink  rapidly  enough  upon  exposure  to  dry  air  to 
make  up  for  the  lost  time.  Beams  in  wet  Storage  showed  a  tendency 
to  expand  while  wet  and  beams  in  dry  air  expanded  rapidly  if  transf  erred 
to  water  Storage. 

German  tests*  of  concrete  specimens  mixed  with  ordinary  coarse 
aggregate  setting  in  air  give  a  shrinkage  of  0.032  per  cent,  or  not  much 
more  than  one-third  of  Mr.  McMillan's  results.  The  rate  of  shrinkage 
was  about  the  same  in  both  cases;  two-thirds  of  the  total  being  attained 
in  forty  days  with  a  more  graduai  increase  to  the  maximum  which  was 
reached  in  from  200  days  to  one  year. 

FACINO  CONCRETE  WALLSf 

A  pleasing  appearance  of  concrete  surfaces  requires,  first,  straight, 
sharp  lines  or  edges,  and,  second,  uniformity  or  regularity  in  tex^ure. 
A  rough  surface  is  generally  preferable  because  it  conceals  sUght  defects. 

Plastering  is  unsatisfactory  on  walls  exposed  to  the  weather  of  vari- 
able  climates  and  is  almost  sure  to  discolor  and  crack  off.  The  concrete 
itself  should  be  relied  upon  with  as  little  treatment  as  possible.  At  the 
same  time  with  attention  to  details  various  effects  can  be  produced  as 
required  by  the  character  of  the  structure. 

With  carefuUy  built  form  work,  the  use  of  a  mushy  mix,  neither  tflo 
wet  nor  too  dry,  and  spading  against  the  form  so  as  to  flush  the  face  and 
keep  back  the  coarse  aggregate,  a  smooth  even  surface  can  be  produced. 
At  the  same  time  the  surface  will  show  the  imprints  of  the  joints,  knots, 
and  other  markings  of  the  form,  besides  having  a  dead  color  that  is  not 
pleasing.  By  removing  the  surface  skin  the  monotony  can  be  relieved. 
To  show  better  the  coarse  aggregate  it  may  be  pressed  against  the  form 
with  a  spade,  when  laying  the  concrete. 

Scrubbing.  The  least  expensive  method  of  removing  the  skin  isto 
scrub  it  with  brushes  and  water  before  it  becomes  hard,  so  as  to  expose 
and  bring  into  partial  relief  the  particles  of  the  aggregate.  In  Fig.  77, 
page  263  is  shown  in  full  size  a  finish  thus  obtained  wliere  a  granolithic 
mixture  with  aggregate  of  J  inch  dark  shale  was  placed  against  the  form 

*  Deutflcher  Auaschuas  fOr  Eisenbeton,  Heft  23:  1913 

t  Ths  authors  are  mdebted  to  Mr.  Henry  H.  Quimby  for  cuts  aad  much  of  the  tezt  in  thte  sectk». 
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FlC,  77.— Surfacc  of  Washed  Concrete.     (See  p.  263.) 
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as  the  body  concrete  was  poured.  A  bridge  parapet  made  with  concrete 
having  a  J-inch  trap-rock  aggregate  and  scrubbed  the  day  after  pouiing 
is  shown  in  Fig.  79,  page  264.  The  panels  are  fonned  with  colored  tile. 
In  Fig.  80,  p^e  265,  is  shown  a  suriace  faced  with  smaU  white  pebbie 
granolithic  and  scnibbed. 

Siirfaces  must  be  scrubbed  within  eight  to  twenty-four  hours  after 
pouring,  depending  upon  the  setting  quality  of  the  cement,the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  and  the  character  of  the  fine  aggregate.  Of 
course  care  must  be  exercised  to  be  sure  that  the  concrete  has  set  suf- 
fidently  to  be  safe  for  the  removal  of  the  face  forms.    The  scrubbing 


Fic.  79. — Bridge  farapet  of  Scrubbed  Concrete.     (See  p,  164.) 

must  be  done  immediately  after  removal  of  the  forms,  as  the  surface 
hardens  quickly  when  exposed  to  the  air.  With  the  proper  degree  of 
hardness,  whichis  while  the  surface  Ì3still"green"or  friable,  an  ordinary 
fibre  scmbbing  bnish  is  the  only  implement  needed,  water  being  sup- 
plied  freely  and  the  surface  being  rinsed  clean.  If  a  hose  carrying  a 
Constant  stream  of  water  is  not  available  a  tm  can,  with  a  nailhole 
punched  through  the  side  near  the  bottom  can  be  used  with  a  cpnvenient 
bucket  of  water  as  a  supply.  Care  ìs  necessary  in  removal  of  forms  to 
avoid  spalling  comers  of  the  tender  concrete.    Any  repairing  needed 
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■■■  So, — Bridge  Abutment  with  Paneled  Surface, Scrublicd.     (See  p,  : 
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should  be  done  immediately  after  completion  of  scrubbing  and  the 
patches  scrubbed  as  soon  as  they  are  suflSdently  set. 

The  cost  of  scrubbing  is  very  low  if  done  at  the  right  time.  A  laborer 
can  easily  scrub  and  rinse  as  much  as  one  hundred  square  feet  in  an 
hour. 

In  case  the  concrete  has  hardened,  as  it  may  in  hot  weather  if  left  over 
night,  a  wire  brush  is  advantageous.  If  the  surface  ìs  too  hard  for  this, 
a  brick  or  block  of  wood  with  sand  and  water  will  rub  off  the  skin,  but 
in  such  cases  the  resulting  finish  will  be  comparatively  smooth  and  of  a 
different  texture.  Carborundum  and  water  give  best  results  on  hard 
concrete. 

In  cold  weather  scrubbing  is  somewhat  uncertain  in  results  and  econ- 
omy  because  of  irregularity  of  the  setting  of  the  concrete  and  the  diffi- 
culty  in  determining  just  when  to  remove  the  face  forms,  also  if  thie  con- 
crete is  under  load,  as  in  columns,  care  is  necessary  to  insure  sufficient 
strength  to  prevent  fall  or  flow  of  the  soft  concrete. 

When  scrubbing  is  to  be  done  on  a  large  face  where  a  day's  pouring 
is  only  a  portion  of  the  whole  height,  the  face  planking  is  erected  in 
courses,  supported  by  cleats  and  nailed  to  the  uprights  or  studs,  which 
are  set  at  several  inches  from  the  face,  so  that  the  courses  of  planks  can 
be  removed  individually  and  re-set  higher  up  for  the  next  day's  pouring. 
A  much  smaller  amoimt  of  face  planking  is  thus  required,  which  ofFsets 
the  labor  in  constructing. 

Tooling.  A  very  satisfactory  but  somewhat  more  expensive  process 
of  finishing  a  concrete  surface  is  tooling  it — either  axing,  bush-hanuner- 
ing  or  pointing — ^when  the  surface  is  too  hard  for  scrubbing.  When 
done  by  hand  the  cost  will  run  from  ij  to  5  cents  per  square  foot,  ac- 
cording  to  the  efficiency  of  the  workman  and  the  wages  paid  him.  The 
most  that  one  man  can  be  expected  to  do  in  one  hour  is  ten  square  feet. 
A  pneumatic  tool  should  do  two  or  three  times  as  much.  The  photo- 
graph,  Fig.  78,page  263,  shows  at  the  left  a  concreted  surfaceand  at  the 
right  the  surface  after  picking. 

Acid.  The  hardened  skin  also  can  be  removed  by  the  use  of  muriatic 
acid  diluted  with  six  parts  of  water.  A  stronger  solution  is  not  more 
efifective  and  is  liable  to  stain  the  aggregate.  The  process  is  expensive 
and  troublesome,  particularly  on  vertical  siuiaces,  for  repeated  appli- 
cations  are  reqiiired  to  obtain  satisfactory  results.  The  acid  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  off. 

Color.  Color  effects,  as  well  as  different  textures,  are  obtained  by 
selecting  the  aggregates  and,  at  the  same  time,  combinations  of  colors 
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are  produced  as,  for  example,  yellow  pebbles  in  panels  and  black  shale 
stone  in  borders. 

Plaster  Forms.  Perfectly  smooth  forms  that  will  not  leave  imprints 
on  the  concrete  face  bave  been  made  by  plastering  metal  mesh  with 
plaster-of-paris  to  which  the  concrete  will  not  adhere.  Such  forms  bave 
been  made  interchangeable  and  repeatedly  used,  the  comers  and  other 
joints  at  each  setting  being  fiUed  and  smoothed  with  the  same  plaster. 

White  Cement.  White  Portland  Cement,  of  high  strength  and  mixed 
with  sand  is  used  to  good  effect  in  surface  treatment. 

Panels.  In  connection  with  any  of  these  treatments,  sunken  or  in- 
taglio panels,  or,  on  the  other  band,  raised  panels,  i.e.,  built  in  relief  by 
special  form  construction,  may  be  used  to  relieve  the  plain  even  surface 
of  the  concrete.  Tile  and  terrazzo  panels  are  also  used  for  omamenta- 
tìon,  as,  for  example,  in  subway  stations,  and  ornamentai  bridges. 

Mortar  Fadng.  If  a  mortar  surface  is  required,  it  is  best  obtained 
by  depositing  the  mortar  and  concrete  together,  the  mortar  dose  to  the 
form.  To  place  it,  a  movable  form,  preferably  of  steel,  is  held  one  or 
two  inches  behind  the  face,  to  govem  the  thickness  of  the  mortar,  and 
gradually  withdrawn  as  the  mortar  and  concrete  are  deposited. 

DEPOSITISTG  CONCBETE  UNDER  WATEB 

Concrete  is  usually  pktced  under  water  by  pouring  through  a  tube  or 
tremie  in  a  continuous  flow  or  by  molding  large  blocks  on  land  to  be 
placed  by  machinery  or  floats  after  hardening.  Derrick  buckets  are 
sometimes  used  for  depositing  but  the  results  are  less  satisfactory. 
Cofferdams,  not  necessarily  watertight,  are  usually  required  to  prevent 
the  concrete  from  spreading  and  the  cement  from  washing  away. 

The  consistency  should  be  quite  wet,  wetter  than  is  good  practice 
for  work  above  water.  Dry  concrete,  dry  materials  mixed  without 
water,  should  neverbe  deposited  under  water. 

Depositili^  through  Tremies.  In  using  tremies  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial  that  the  concrete  shall  not  be  allowed  to  wash  ;  the  pipe  must  be  kept 
full  of  concrete  at  ali  times,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  moved  slowly 
about  to  allow  the  concrete  to  run  gradually  out  with  a  minimum  dis- 
turbance  of  the  water.  In  case  the  charge  is  lost  and  the  pipe  fills  with 
water,  extra  cement  should  be  used  in  the  concrete  imtil  the  pipe  is  once 
more  full  and  in  proper  working  order.  Some  sort  of  a  traveler,  scow, 
or  derrick,  is  necessary  to  move  the  tremie  about. 

The  size  of  tremie  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  size  of  the  plant. 
For  small  work  with  the  concrete  deposited  from  wheelbarrows  a  diam- 
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eter  of  about  one  foot  at  the  top  is  enough.  On  large  jobs  with  large 
mixers  larger  pipes  are  required.  The  diameter  at  the  lower  end  should 
be  from  i  to  |  as  large  again  as  the  top  to  avoid  plugging  and  permit 
telescopmg  of  the  section. 

The  use  of  tremies  is  referred  to  as  long  ago  as  1863  by  Gilmore  in  his 
"Treatise  on  Limes,  Hydraulic  Cement  and  Mortars." 

Depositili^  from  Buckets.  The  best  type  of  bucket  for  the  depositing 
of  concrete  is  a  box  open  at  the  top  with  a  bottom  that  can  be  dropped 
down  for  emptying.  The  ordinary  construction  bucket  that  dumps  by 
tipping  and  allows  the  water  to  stir  up  the  concrete  and  wash  out  the 
cement  cannot  be  used.  Usually  the  cost  is  greater  than  with  tremies 
and  the  results  much  less  satisfactory. 

Depositili^  in  Bags.  In  the  past  bags  varying  in  size  from  small  paper 
or  muslin  bags  to  jute  sacks  containing  100  tons*  sometimes  have 
been  used  for  holding  concrete  together  as  it  passed  through  the  water. 
In  some  cases  the  concrete  has  been  placed  in  the  bags  dry.f  This  is 
bad  practice  because  concrete,  unless  thoroughly  mixed,  does  not  attain 
satisfactory  strength  or  density. 

Molded  Blocks.  The  molded  block  method  is  especially  practical  in 
tidal  water  where  concrete  deposited  in  place  would  be  liable  to  serious 
wash  unless  expensive,  water-tight  cofferdams  niere  used.  Large  blocks 
weighing  many  tons  may  be  cast  and  then  lowered  to  place.  Refer- 
ences  to  work  constructed  in  this  manner  are  given  in  Chapter  XXXIII. 

CONCRETE  IN  SEA  WATER 

For  concrete  laid  in  cofferdams  in  sea  water  the  essential  require- 
ments  of  construction  are  : 

(1)  Select  materials  adapted  to  sea  water  use  (See  Chapter  XV  by 
R.  Feret). 

(2)  Proportion  for  maximum  density  using  a  mix  as  rich  as  1:2:4. 

(3)  Employ  a  medium  consistency  scarcely  soft  enough  to  flow. 

(4)  Make  cofferdams  tight  to  prevent  flow  of  water  through  green  con- 
crete. 

(5)  Be  suro  that  concrete  is  hard  before  it  is  subjected  to  sea  water. 

(6)  At  joints  between  set  or  partly  set  and  fresh  concrete,  clean  sur- 
face  and  make  a  neat  cement  bond.    (See  p.  259.) 

The  disintegration  of  concrete  by  sea  water  occurs  chiefly  between  low 

*  Proceedings  Instituteof  Civil  Engineers,  Voi.  XXXIX,  p.  126,  and  Voi.  LXXXVII,  pp.  xoi  and  126. 
tLt.  Col.  J.  A.  Smith,  Engineering  Record,  March  23,  1895. 
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and  high  tide,  and  is  produced  by  a  combination  of  frost  and  of  chemì- 
cai  action.  If  laid  with  the  best  of  workmanship  by  methods  outlined 
above  it  should  resist  the  elements. 

Spedai  precautions  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  tide  from  rìsing  and 
falling  on  or  through  the  fresh  concrete.  A  number  of  failures  of  sea 
water  construction  have  been  due  to  this  cause  alone.  The  water 
washes  the  cement  out  of  the  green  concrete  and  leaves  a  porous  mass 
readily  acted  on  by  the  sea  water  so  as  to  be  completely  disintegrated. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  in  reinforced  concrete 
the  Steel  may  not  be  affected.  In  one  instance  in  Boston  Harbor,  where 
the  repairs  were  made  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  authors,  the 
concrete  in  certain  sections  which  had  been  injured  during  construction 
by  the  tide  was  soft  enough  in  places  to  pick  out  with  the  fingers,  but 
the  Steel,  which  had  had  no  opportunity  to  dry  out,  was  intact  after 
two  years'  exposure. 

In  southern  waters  and  below  low  tide  concrete  is  affected  but  slightly. 
The  effect  of  frost  is  illustrated  in  the  sea  wall  of  a  power  house  in  Boston 
Harbor,  where  the  wall  washed  by  the  cold  salt  water  is  badly  disin- 
tegrated, while  the  portion  reached  by  the  warm  water  discharge  is 
unaffected.  Concrete  blocks  or  piles  thoroughly  hardened  before  expos- 
ure to  sea  water  resist  sea  water  excellently. 

Materials.  The  characteristics  of  aggregates  required  are  discussed 
in  the  following  chapter.  Density  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  pre- 
vent water  flowing  into  or  through  the  mass  and  thus  affecting  the 
cement.  Tests  by  the  authors  using  concentrated  sea  water,  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  the  South  Boston  power  house  of  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  indicate  that  the  choice  of  the 
cement  should  be  govemed  largely  by  a  low  percentage  of  aluminum. 
A  maximum  of  6\  %  alumina  is  specified  by  the  Boston  Transit  Com- 
mission  for  cement  in  sea-water  as  a  result  of  tests  of  pats  of  neat 
cement  ranging  in  composi tion  from  4^%  to  8%  alumina.  The 
cement s  low  in  alumina  in  general  resisted  decomposition  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  those  high  in  alumina.* 

DBnUNG  CONCRETE 

In  factory  construction  concrete  floors  must  be  drilled  for  bolts  to 
anchor  machinery.     On  a  larger  scale  drilling  is  required  for  the  re- 

*Report  of  Boston  Transit  Coramission,  June  30, 1914,  p.  53;  June  30,  xgxs»  P*  S^^ 
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moval  of  old  concrete.  The  equipment  and  the  selection  o£  band 
or  machine  tools  depends  upon  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

An  ordinary  star  brick  band  drill  will  cut  holes  for  machinery  by 
striking  light  quick  blows  to  avoid  chipping  or  breaking  through. 
Similar  methods  bave  been  used  on  the  Boston  Subway  by  the  line  and 
grade  parties  in  drilUng  holes  for  lead  plugs.  A  light  pneumatic  drill 
is  also  used  for  such  work. 

In  drilling  a  large  number  of  holes  in  i  :  2  J  :  5  rubble  concrete*  ten 
months  old  for  i|  inch  anchor  bolts,  band  drillers  averaged  1.8  linear 
feet  of  hole  per  hour,  or  about  14  linear  feet  per  8-hour  day,  while  the 
pneumatic  drill,  cut  4.7  linear  feet  per  hour,  or  about  38  linear  feet  per 
8-hour  day,  with  a  maximum  of  54  linear  feet.  In  concrete  three  months 
old  the  average  progress  was  about  85  feet  per  day.  Wet  or  damp 
concrete  drilled  badly.  One  sharpening  of  a  drill  was  required  per  8 
feet  of  hole. 

A  section  of  retaining  wall  at  Newton  Highlands  was  tom  out  to  pro- 
vide room  for  an  extension  of  the  station  platform.  A  large  steam  drill 
on  a  tripod  with  2"  drill  was  used.  A  time  study  showed  the  work 
to  consist  of  four  opera tions  with  average  times  as  foUows: 

(i)  Getting  ready  to  drill  and  starting  hole,  a  Constant  per  hole,  7.5 
minutes;  (2)  Drilling,  per  linear  foot  of  depth  of  hole,  2.1  minutes; 
(3)  Moving  drill  from  hole  to  hole,  varying  with  sp>acing,  per  linear 
foot  of  distance,  0.5  minutes;  (4)  Lost  time,  in  terms  of  (i),  (2)  and  (3), 

23%. 
Holes  were  about  25  inches  deep  and  about  3  linear  feet  of  drilling 

were  required  per  cubie  yard  of  concrete.    The  gang  consisted  of  io 

men, — foreman,  blacksmith  and  helper,  fireman,  drill  runner  and  5 

laborers.    By  using  the  times  given,  an  approximate  estimate  can  be 

made  for  various  conditions. 

*  J.  R.  Taft  in  Engineering  Record,  September  3,  xgio,  p.  269. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
EFFECT  OF  SEÀ  WATER  UPON  CONCRETE  AllD  MORTAR* 

By  R-  P'eret 
Cbief  of  the  Laboratorj-  of  Bridges  and  Koads    Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France. 

The  priTìfiipal  conrlimkniR  wMch  have  heen  readied  bj  the  «nthor  o( 
thiB  chaptar,  as  diBCOBsed  in  fhe  faUowinc  jw^es,  are  aa  ioUowa: 

(1)  ]io  eement  or  other  hydraiilic  ivodact  has  jet  been  loand  which 
ifl^eaentB  absofaite  aecmi^  BgMDSt  the  decompoBing  actum  et  sea  water 
(See  p.  271.) 

(2)  The  most  injnrions  cnmpomid  of  sea  water  is  the  acid  of  the  dia- 
Bohrad  Butphates,  anj^nric  add  beisi:  the  prindpal  agent  in  the  deoom* 
poBÌtinn  of  coment.     (See  p.  272.) 

(3)  PortlaiLd  coment  far  sea  water  shonld  be  low  in  alnminiim  (see  p. 
274),  and  as  low  aa  poaaible  in  hme.     (See  p.  273.) 

(4)  Pnziiilamc  material  Ì6  a  Talnable  addition  to  coment  f  or  sea  water 
constmction.     (See  p.  279.) 

(5)  As  little  gypsmu  as  posaible  shonld  be  added,  for  regnlating  the 
timo  of  sottÌDg,  to  cements  to  be  nsed  in  sea  water.     (See  p.  272.) 

(6)  Sand  rontaining  a  laige  proporUon  of  fioie  grains  must  never  be 
nsed  in  ooncrete  or  mortar  for  sea-watcr  constmction.    (See  p.  278.) 

(1)  The  pioportions  of  tìte  coment  and  aggregate  for  sea  water  con- 
atrnction  mnst  be  snch  as  will  predace  a  dense  and  impernons  con- 
crete.    (See  p.  278.) 

EZTEBNAL  PHEHOMEHA 

At  present  there  is  no  hydraulic  product  which  is  known  to  be  capable 
of  resisting  absolutely  the  decomposinp  influence  of  sea  water.  It  is  true 
that  some  concrete  masonry  has  remai  ned  intact  for  a  ver>*  long  tirae  in 
salt  water,  but  with  our  present  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  say  why 
these  structures  ha  ve  resisted  so  well,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
cements  from  which  they  were  made  might  bave  decomposed  rapidly  if 
they  had  been  used  under  diflerenl  conditions.  In  some  cases,  on  the 
other  band,  similar  large  structure>  subject  lo  the  action  of  sea  water  were 

^he  authors  arr  indcbted  to  Mr.  Feret  ior  ibis  chapter,  wlùch  has  been  especially  prepared 
by  hun  for  thts  Treatiae. 
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ruined  in  a  few  years  and  were  tom  down  and  completely  rebuilt.  Notable 
instances  of  this  kind  are  the  failures  which  occurred  in  the  ports  of  Aber- 
deen,* Dunkerque,  and  Ymuiden. 

Such  occurrences  bave  aroused  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  action 
of  sea  water  upon  mortars,  and  but  few  questiona  bave  received  more 
careful  study.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  sure 
means  of  preventing  these  failures  bave  been  found. 

The  decomposition  manifests  itself  in  various  ways:  sometimes  the 
mortar  softens,  and  little  by  little  becomes  disintegrated  ;  sometimes  the 
mortar  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  which  finally  cracks  off;  more  often 
fine  white  veins  develop  on  the  surface  of  the  mortar,  these  gradually  grow 
large  and  open,  the  mortar  swells,  cracks,  and  falls  off  in  small  pieces  or 
coUapses  in  a  pulp-like  mass.  Almost  al  ways  the  interior  of  the  decom- 
posed  mortar  is  found  to  contain  a  soft  white  material  which  may  be  easily 
separated  from  it.  The  chemical  composition  of  this  substance  is  not. 
however,  Constant. f  Generally,  the  more  advanced  the  state  of  decom- 
position, the  more  readily  the  white  material  can  be  extracted  from  the 
mortar  and  the  richer  it  is  in  magnesia.  The  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  it  also  increases  with  the  degree  of  decomposition,  though  less  uniformly. 

ACTION  OF  SULPHATE  WATERS 

For  several  years  the  injurious  action  of  sea  water  upon  hydraulic  com- 
pounds  was  attributed  chiefly  to  the  magnesia  in  the  water.  It  is  note- 
worthy,  however,  that  chloride  of  magnesia  is  almost  without  action,  whik 
sulphate  of  magnesia  acts  very  energetically  upon  cement,  and  it  has  now 
been  ascertained  that  magnesia  plays  only  a  secondary  part,  while  in  fact 
it  is  the  sulphuric  acid  combined  as  a  soluble  sulphate  which  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  decomposition. 

This  has  been  confumed  in  practìse  by  the  destruction  of  masonry 
washed  by  water  which  has  traversed  earth  containing  gypsum,  or  built 
from  mortar  made  with  sand  which  has  been  extracted  from  strata  con- 
taining sulphate  of  lime.  J  A  consideration  of  this  fact  makes  it  apparent 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  use,  in  concrete  or  masonry  subject  to  the  action  of 
sea  water,  cements  to  which  the  gypsum  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  rate  of  their  setting  or  of  increasing  their  initial  strength.§ 

There  are  numerous  instances  In  which  brick  masonry  has  rapidly  de- 

♦Smith,  Proceedings  Institution  Civil  EngineerSf  Voi.  CVII,  1891-92. 
•fFeret,  Amiales  dcs  Ponts  et  Chaussées,  1892,  II,  p.  93. 
^Bied,  Aimales  des  Ponts  et  Chaussées,  190Z;  ni,  p.  95. 
(Feret,  Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chauss^s,  1890,  I.  p.  375. 
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composed  because  the  brìcks,  bumed  with  coal,  contained  alkalìne  sul- 
phates  which  when  drawn  out  by  water  attacked  the  mortar  of  the  joints.* 
These  praclical  obsen-ations  combined  with  certain  laboraton'  experi- 
ments  ìntelligently  conducted  bave  demonstrated  that  sulphurìc  acid  is  the 
prìndpal  agent  in  causing  decomposition.  Indeed,  we  must  attribute 
to  dissolved  sulphates  most  of  the  damage  which  maiiy  American  writers 
bave  improperly  explained  as  due  to  the  action  of  ^'alkalies'^  on  the 
cement. 

CHEMIOAL  PROOES8E8  OF  DE001CP08ITI0H 

Messrs,  Candlot,f  Michaelis,J  and  Deval§  bave  disco vered  successi vely 
by  different  methods  that  aluminate  of  lime  Alj  O3  3  CaO,  which  exisls  in 
cements  in  company  with  other  calcareous  salts,  such  as  silicates,  possesses 
the  property  of  combining  with  sulphate  of  lime  so  as  to  give  a  doublé 
salt  Alj  O3  3  CaO,  3  (SO,  CaO)  combined  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
with  great  increase  in  volume.  This  substance,  moreover,  has  no  firm 
coherence.  It  is  solublc  in  pure  water,  but  insoluble  in  lime  water,  a  fact 
that  explains  its  existence  in  a  solid  state  in  mortars. 

On  the  other  band,  even  if  the  cements  do  not  contain  free  lime  when 
they  are  anhydrous,  their  setting  under  the  action  of  water  frees  a  part  of 
the  lime  which  was  combined  with  the  acid  elements,  principally  \^ith 
silica.  If  a  soluble  sulphate  other  than  sulphate  of  lime  is  placed  in  con- 
tact with  a  hydraulic  binding  material  during  hardening  or  after  having 
set,  it  produces,  with  the  freed  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  which  in  tum  com- 
bines  with  the  aluminate,  gi\ing  "sulpho-aluminate,"  and  produces  the 
swelling  which  causes  the  disintegration  of  the  mortar.  The  same  reac- 
tions  would  be  produced,  moreover,  without  the  intervention  of  free  lime 
as  a  result  of  the  reaction  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  salt  dissolved  by  the 
water  upon  a  part  of  the  lime  of  the  binding  material. 

Although  the  formation  of  the  sulpho-aluminate  of  lime  seems  to  be  the 
prtncipal  cause  of  the  decomposition  of  cement  by  sea  water  and  sulphate 
waters,  it  may  not  be  the  only  one:  the  setting  and  the  hardening  bf  the 
cement  in  contact  with  water  result  in  the  separation  of  compounds  rich  in 
lime,  in  salts  less  calcareous,  and  in  free  lime.  According  to  the  nature 
of  the  medium  and  the  conditions  affecting  its  preser\'ation,  this  reaction 
may  be  modified  or  counteracted  in  such  manner  that  the  hardening  cannot 

*2^mbom,  Industria,  October  15,  1899. 

'f-Cimciitx  et  Chauz  Hydrauliques,  Paris,  1891,  p.  257. 

{Der  Cement-Bacillus,  Beilin,  1891. 

{BuDetio  <k  la  Société  d^ncouragement  pour  llndustrìe  Nadonak,  1900, 1,  p.  49. 
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follow  its  regolar  course;  likewise,  the  lime  set  at  liberty  may  be  aissolved 

little  by  little  in  the  water  which  penetrates  the  mortars,  and  may  disappeat 

by  exosmose,  giving  place  to  other  more  or  less  injurious  compounds. 
These  various  phenomena  are  yet  far  from  being  satisfactorily  explained, 

nevertheless,  it  appears  that  those  cements  which  are  richest  in  lime  are 

the  most  quickly  decomposed, 

8EAB0H  FOR  BINDING  MATERIALS  CAPARLE  OF  RESISTING  THE 

ACTION  OF  SEA  WATER 

For  a  long  time  the  efiforts  of  experimentérs  bave  been  directed  toward 
finding  a  cement  of  such  composition  that  it  cannot  be  decomposed  by  sea 
water.  Thinking  at  first  that  the  destructive  action  of  the  water  resulted 
from  the  substitution  of  the  magnesia  which  it  contained,  for  the  lime  of  the 
cement,  the  idea  was  conceived  of  making  cement  by  bnming  dolomitic 
limestone  which  consequently  was  composed  largely  of  salts  of  magnesia. 
But  it  was  found  that  the  magnesia  which  this  contained,  since  it  was 
bumed  necessarily  at  a  very  high  temperature,  was  slaked  with  great 
difficulty,  and  by  its  tardy  hydration  caused  the  mortar  to  swell.  Cements 
were  also  made  experimentally  of  baryta,  a  laboratory  product  whose  high 
price  does  not  permit  its  introduction  into  regular  practice.* 

After  the  discovery  of  the  sulpho-aluminate  of  lime,  the  question  changed 
its  aspect,  and  alumina  was  considered  a  dangerous  element  in  cement, 
the  proportion  of  which  ought  to  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  At 
present  the  specifications  adopted  by  the  Administration  of  Public  Works 
in  France  limit  to  8%  the  maximum  amount  of  alumina  allowed  in  cement 
intended  for  use  in  sea  water,  and  this  limit  would  be  placed  much  lower 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  many  localities  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
obtaiu  products  containing  less  alumina.  On  the  other  band,  the  percen- 
tage  of  alumina  cannot  be  greatly  reduced  without  at  the  same  time  ren- 
dering more  difficult  the  buming  of  the  cement,  in  which  operation  this 
element  acts  as  a  flux.  Accordingly,  it  was  suggested  that  the  alumìna 
be  replaced  by  iron  oxide.  Cements  bave  been  made  in  the  laboratory 
which  were  absolutely  free  from  alumina  and  neh  in  iron,  and  these  re- 
sisted  sea  water  very  well.f  The  various  hydraulic  cements  and  limes 
produced  by  the  works  of  Teil,  whose  reputation  is  world-wide,  contain 
not  more  than  2%  of  alumina,  and  some  of  them  usually  last  much  better 

*  Le  Chatelkr»  Annales  des  Mines,  May  and  Jane,  1887. 

t  Le  Chatelier,  Congrès  International  des  Matériaux  de  Constniction.  held  at  Paris  in  iqoo.  Voi.  II. 
Part  2,  p.  SI. 
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in  sea  water  than  most  of  the  Portland  cements  which  contain  between 
7%  and  8%  of  alumina.  These  toc,  however,  become  decomposed  under 
certain  conditions,  but  with  this  peculiarity  —  that  their  disintegration  is 
noi  usually  accompanied  by  any  increase  of  volume. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  cements  which  are  the  richest  in  lime  decom- 
pose the  most  quickly  in  sea  water.  Based  upon  this  observation,  the 
experiment  was  also  trìed  of  making  cements  for  marine  use  by  buming 
mixtures  less  rich  in  carbrynate  of  lime  than  the  ordinary  Portland  cements. 
This  diminished  the  strengtb  of  the  cement,  but  the  falling  off  in  strength 
was  only  of  secondary  importance.  The  principal  difficulty  lay  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  In  buming  cements  of  this  class  there  was  pro- 
duced  in  the  kilns  a  considerable  quantity  of  powder  possessing  only  a 
comparatively  feeble  hydraulic  power,  which  obstructed  the  draught. 
This  difficulty  was  lessened  by  mixing  ferruginous  materials  (ore,  etc), 
or  even  sulphate  of  lime,*  with  the  raw  materials  before  buming.  Also, 
the  use  of  rotary  kilns  prevents  the  choking  of  the  draught.  As  has 
just  been  said,  cements  low  in  lime  do  not  attain  as  great  strength  as  the 
ordinary  Portland  Cements,  but  they  generally  resist  the  decomposing 
action  of  sea  water  better. 

When  the  proportion  of  limestone  is  small,  the  buming  can  be  done 
only  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and  the  cement  obtained  sets  very  quickly. 
Some  of  these  low  lime  cements  appear  to  resist  chemical  decomposition 
satisfactorily,  whìle  others  resist  no  better  than  most  of  the  Portland  ce- 
ments, a  difference  which  has  not  yet  been  explained.  In  any  case,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  set,  this  class  of  cements  cannot  readily  be  used 
on  large  work,  and,  in  fact,  their  use  is  mainly  limited  to  special  cases. 

Another  means  of  neutralizing  the  bad  effects  of  the  excess  of  lime  liber- 
ated  by  the  setting  of  Portland  cement  consists  in  mixing  with  the  latter, 
before  using,  materials  capable  of  combining  with  this  lime  so  as  to  pro- 
duce insoluble  compounds.  Puzzolans  bave  been  found  to  be  the  most 
usef ul  material  for  this  purpose.  Laboratory  tests,  verified  by  experiments 
on  a  larger  scale,t  bave  shown  that  mortars  made  in  this  way  generally 
resist  sea  water  better  than  if  they  had  been  made  from  similar  cements 
without  puzzolanic  material.  Sometimes,  too,  their  strength  is  increased 
by  this  mixture. 

*Cancflot,  paper-  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  French  and  Belgian  membert  of  the  Inter 
aational  Association  of  the  Materials  of  Construction,  on  Aprii  25, 1903. 

tFeret,  Annalcs  des  Ponts  et  Chaussées,  1901.  IV,  p.  191. 
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liETHOD  OF  DETERMININO  THE  ABILITT  OF  A  BINDING 
MATERIAL  TO  RESIST  THE  CHEMICAL  ACTION  OF 

SULPHATE  WATER8 

One  method  is  to  gage  the  cement  to  be  tested  with  sufficient  water  to 
obtain  a  plastic  paste,  spread  this  paste  on  glass  plates  so  as  to  form  cakes 
or  pats  with  thin  edges,  immerse  the  pats  in  sea  water,  and  observe  them 
from  time  to  time.  But  with  this  method  the  amount  of  deformation  in 
the  pats  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  hardness  of  the  paste  at  the 
time  of  immersion,  so  that  a  cement  which  cracks  when  immersed  before 
setting  may  stand  a  long  time  without  showing  any  trace  or  alteration  if 
the  pat  is  not  placed  in  contact  with  the  water  until  twenty-four  hours  after 
gaging.  Further,  the  surface  of  the  pat  is  quickly  covered  by  a  crust  more 
or  less  thick  resulting  from  the  partial  carbonization  of  the  freed  lime,  so 
that  the  substitution  of  magnesia  for  a  part  of  this  lime  and  the  presence 
of  this  crust  may  influence  the  decomposition  of  the  underlying  cement. 

Another  and  more  exact  method  consists  in  molding  a  block  of  cement 
or  of  mortar  of  a  sufficient  thickness;  for  example,  a  briquette  such  as  is 
used  for  a  tensile  test.  Allow  this  to  harden  in  the  usuai  way,  say  for 
twenty-eight  days,  then  cut  out  from  the  center  of  this  block  a  small 
solid  parallelopiped  with  sharp  edges,  and  immerse  it  in  sea  water  or 
in  a  sulphate  solution  (saturated  gypsum,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  etc). 
In  order  to  prevent  ali  new  superfìcial  carbonization  of  the  specimen, 
carbonic  acid  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  or  be  present 
in  this  liquid.  When  decomposition  occiu-s  in  the  cement  it  is  indicated 
by  cracks  which  appear  at  the  edge  of  the  parallelopip)ed  after  a  lapse 

of  a  variable  time. 

As  a  third  test,  sea  water  under  pressure  can  be  made  to  filter  contin- 
uously  through  mortars  made  with  fine  sand.  The  author  of  the  present 
chapter  uses  for  this  test  mortars  containing  from  250  to  450  kìlograms 
(551  to  991  Ib.)  of  cement  per  cubie  meter  (35.3  cu.  ft.)  of  sand  (corre- 
sponding  approximately  to  proportions  i  :  6  to  i  :  3  by  weight)  which  he 
gages  to  a  plastic  consistency  and  molds  into  cubes  50  square  centimeters 
(7.74  sq.  in.)  on  a  face,  with  a  tube  of  brass  penetrating  to  the  center  of 
the  block.  After  a  few  days  the  brass  tubes  are  attached  with  India  rubber 
tubes  to  a  vessel  containing  sea  water  under  a  head  of  2  meters  (6.52  ft.). 
The  amoimt  of  water  which  flows  through  each  cube  in  a  given  time  is 
accurately  measured  from  time  to  time,  the  cube  being  immersed  in  sea 
water  in  a  glass  receptacle,  where  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  mortar 
can  be  closely  obser\'ed. 

Finally,  the  following  quite  rapid  method  is  used  in  the  laboratory  at 
Boulogne.    A  mixture  is  made  consisting  of  100  parts  of  cement  to  be 
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testecl  ^Tirl  TTOD  parts  maxl^  ground  to  n  fine  powuer.  To  thi-  L<  adùt'ri 
^.-Dsuni  hi  ttif  loim  01  a  Ycry  fine  ])owaer,  var\'iufr  prt^nressivtrl^  rroni 
r^c  t<-'  -2C-,',  of  ttMr  weigm  01  tfte  cemcni.  Piastic  mortane  art  tlier  ma  de 
froiTi  eact.  o:  thest- mixuires,  whicia  are  moìdec  intc  Drisni>  2  hv  2  hv  iz.-^ 
^.enti^lete^^  ic.^  by  c.S  by  *;x  ii.,),  aliowec  t(  iiarden  l'or  seven  an>  in 
moisi  air,  aiic!  tuei,  immerseci  ir:  freàli  water  after  ttie  lenjrth  of  caci  ha.- 
ijeer  exactiy  measiired.  Ttie  water  L>  irequentiy  reuewed  and  al  sLited 
j>enoa-  tnt  ien^rtk-  of  the  prismh  are  again  measured,  at  wiiidi  timt  Uieir 
state  01  preserv'atior  L»  aLso  examined. 

Tiie  abiiity  01  the  cement  to  resisi  decompositior  by  sulpiiates  i>  indi- 
catec  by  ttie  time  takeii  for  the  prisnL-  u»  expanc  aonormalì}  and  to  aevcun) 
cracki,  and  aisc-  by  the  quanti ty  of  g^i^sum  whìcii  tiie  bmdinp  material  is 
abk'  tf)  bear  for  ix  jriven  time  witnout  deterioradon. 

A>  a  result  01  a  ion?  series  01  ex]>erimenti,  esDedaliv  of  those  made  bv 
tiie  last  two  mctiiodi,  the  conciusion  ria^  been  reacued  tliat  no  biiuiinp 
material  ha^.  as  yet  i>een  iound  wiiich  wili  not  be  aeLomi>osed  soouer  or 
iater  when  sui>iected  te-  these  testa,  sf»  that  al  present  no  cemenl  can  be 
looked  upon  a>  absoiuteh'  saie  from  tue  action  of  sea  water. 


OF  jjJUllTKiaATniF 

It  8eem?  possibie  to  divide  tiie  phenomena  of  disintecrration  into  twc 
classes  accordine  as  the  destruciion  of  the  mortar  i>  produced  by  a  sor:  of 
prrogressive  dissoludon  of  it?  elements  witliout  appreciabie  ciiange  in 
volume,  or  a?  the  product^  of  decomposition,  coUectinc:  in  the  pores,  en- 
iarjje  them  and  prcxiuce  a  scaliiig  off  and  a  weakening  of  the  mortar. 
Thi>  second  class  of  phenomena  is  much  the  more  frequentanti  serious. 

In  both  cases  decomposition  may  l>e  produced  when  the  mortar  is  simply 
immersed.  because  of  the  penetration  of  the  water  into  it>  pores  and  its 
renewal  by  the  doublé  phenomenon  of  endosmose  and  exosmose.  But 
ivlicn  the  masonry  is  sutjjected  to  difierent  dejrrees  of  pressure  u]>on  its 
opposite  faces,  as  is  usually  the  case,  this  tends  to  establisli  a  current  of 
water  through  it  and  the  replacement  of  the  dissolvine  elementi:  iroes  on 
more  actively.  However,  disintefrration  may,  under  tliese  conditioub,  ]ir(>- 
ceed  more  siowlv  il  the  current  of  water  L'^  stronc:  enoujrh  to  carr\'  awa^•  the 
soiid  products  of  decomposition  as  they  are  formed.  The  writer  has  cited 
in  a  former  paper*  experiments  which  plainly  show  the  difterence  between 
these  two  methods  of  decorni uìsition:  if  lean  mortars,  macie  with  the  sanie 
cement  and  sand>  of  different  granulometrie  compositions,  are  kcnt  in  abso- 
lutely  quiet  sea  water,  those  wìiich  disintegrate  most  rapidi}'  are  tlie  ones 

^Aiinak&  des  Fantsct  ChiMM^ci,  1892,11, pp.  106 tt>  Ii4. 
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inlo  whose  composition  there  enters  no  fine  sand,  but  only  medium  sand 
or,  and  above  ali,  coarse  sand.  These  latter  are  the  mortars  that  contain 
the  voids  of  largest  size.  On  the  contrary,  i£  a  series  of  similar  mortars  are 
subjected  to  a  continuous  filtration  of  sea  water,  those  made  from  coarse 
sand  remain  intact,  while  decomposition  is  more  and  more  active  for  mortars 
containìng  more  and  more  fine  sand.  In  practise  this  latter  is  the  rnost 
jrequerU  case,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  verified  that  the  destruction  of  concrete 
or  mortar  hy  sea  water  has  in  must  cases  been  due  to  the  use  of  too  fine  sands. 
This  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  and  experi- 
ments  show  that  a  rather  lean  mortar  of  coarse  sand  is  much  preferable  to 
a  mortar  of  fine  sand,  even  when  a  very  large  quantity  of  cement  is  intro- 
duced  into  the  latter.  Fine  sands  ought  to  be  banished  relentlcssly  from 
sea  water  construction  even  when  the  cost  of  coarse  sand  is  very  high.* 
When  stone  is  at  band,  an  excellent  sand  can  be  obtained  economically 
by  crushing  it. 

PROPORTIONS  FOR  MORTARS  AND  CONCRETES 

From  the  preceding  it  is  evident  that  the  best  means  of  fighting  against 
sea  water  is  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  its  penetration  into  the  mortars 
and  concretes,  and  accordingly  to  make  these  of  great  density.  It  has 
been  suggested  in  a  preceding  chapter  (Chapter  IX)  with  what  size  of 
sand  and  what  quantity  of  cement  this  result  can  best  be  attainedin 
mortars:  the  author  of  the  present  chapter  has  ascertained  that  the  maxi- 
mum density  is  obtained  with  a  mortar  composed  of  material  having 
a1x)ut  two  parts  of  very  coarse  grains  to  one  of  fine  grains,  including 
cement.  Usually,  naturai  sands,  even  the  coarsest,  contain  a  propor- 
tion  of  relatively  fine  sand  suflScient  to  make  it  useless  to  add  more  with 
the  cement.  If  a  sand  is  used  from  which  the  fine  grains  bave  been 
screened,  and  this  is  mixed  with  about  one-half  of  its  weight  of  cement, 
a  mortar  is  obtained  at  once  very  dense  and  of  great  strength,  but  whose 
use  would  often  be  too  costly.  In  such  cases  the  cement  can  be  replaced 
by  a  mixture  of  sand  and  cement  prepared  in  advance,  such  as  the 
product  known  as  "  sand-cement,"  for  the  making  of  which  a  few  fac- 
tories  have  been  built  in  Europe  and  also  in  America.  It  must  be  bome 
in  mind,  however,  that  this  solution,  excellent  for  mortars  destined  to 
remain  in  the  air  or  to  come  in  contact  only  with  freA  water,  would  be 
poor  to  use  in  sea  water,  for  very  fine  sand  intimately  mixed  with  cement 
separates  its  graÌQs  and  increases  the  surface  of  attack,  and  various 
ezperiments  have  shown  that  this  kind  of  mortar  suffers  severely  in 
sea  water. 

*Sce  aho,  Fent,  BAnmfttakUenkuiMle,  i8g6,  p.  130.  and  "Le  Cfmoit,*  1806,  p.  stt^ 
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For  use  in  sea  water,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  good  puzzolanlc  material  can 
be  procured  on  favorable  terms,  it  is  advantageous  to  grìnd  thìs  with  the 
cement  to  take  the  place  of  the  fine  sand,  so  that  in  the  mortar  it  may  play 
both  a  mechanical  and  a  chemical  role,  assuring  to  it  a  great  density,  and 
at  the  same  time  fonning,  with  the  lime  freed  by  the  setting,  compounds 
which  tend  to  harden  the  mortar  and  render  it  impermeable. 

For  concretes  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  express  a  general  law. 
However,  maximum  density  appears  to  be  attained,  in  general,  when  the 
fine  grains,  including  the  cement,  constitute,  according  to  conditions, 
from  «5  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  mixture,  the  remainder  being 
made  up  chiefly  of  large  aggregate  with  little  or  no  medium  sized  mate- 
riak.  In  ali  cases  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  concrete  does  not  con- 
tain  voids,  and  above  ali  that  the  cement  is  not  diluted  by  an  excess  of 
fine  sand,  which  must  always  be  considered  as  the  greatest  enemy  of 

miasonry  in  sea  water. 

In  every  case  the  sea  water  should  be  prevented  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  work  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  so  that  the  setting  of 
the  cement  may  be  already  considerably  advanced.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  when  the  mortar  contains  a  puzzolanic  material  its  hard- 
ening  can  be  properly  effected  only  in  the  presence  of  moisture. 

laXTU&ES  OF  PUZZOLAN  AND  SLAG  WITH  CEMENT8 

Tests  by  M.  Vetillart  and  the  writer,  ^escribed  in  detail  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished  in  Annales  des  Pontset  Chaussées,  1908, 1,  page  121,  indicate  that 
Puzzolanic  material  may  be  of  great  value  when  mixed  with  Portland  cement 
for  concrete  construction  in  sea-water,  materially  increasing  the  durability 
of  the  concrete  without  increasing  its  cost. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  these  tests  are  as  foilows: 

The  use  of  Puzzolan  in  hydraulic  mortars  in  combitiation  with  the  cement 
increases  the  strength,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  appreciably  retards  disin- 
tegration by  sea-water.  It  should  be  employed  then,  at  least  experiment- 
ally,  in  accordance  with  the  following  recommendations: 

Grind  the  Puzzolan  to  the  fineness  of  Portland  cement. 

Mix  it  mechanically  with  the  cement  so  as  to  obtain  an  absolutely  thor- 
ough  mixture. 

For  Portland  cement  and  a  good  naturai  Puzzolan,  take  two  parts  by 
weight  of  cement  to  one  part  of  Puzzolan. 

Select  only  Puzzolan  of  known  good  quality;  the  use  of  gaize  slightly 
roasted  is  especially  recommended. 

If  other  kmds  of  cement  or  limes  are  used  with  Puzzolan,  or  if  the  Puz- 
zolan is  of  doubtful  quality, — especially  if  it  is  obtained  from  granulated 
slag  or  a  similar  industriai  by-product, — determine  the  proportions  of  the 
mixture  by  means  of  preliminaiy  trials  based  on  tests  of  strength. 


ri^^wv^ 
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Add  to  the  sand  the  mixture  of  cement  and  Puzzolan  as  pure  cement 
would  be  added,  and  in  the  same  proportions;  mix  and  place  the  mortar  in 
the  usuai  manner. 

Always  use  for  comparison  with  the  Puzzolan  mortar,  specimens  of 
mortar,  of  the  same  proportions  and  made  under  identical  conditions,  in 
which  the  mixture  of  cement  and  Puzzolan  is  replaced  by  the  same  weight 
of  pure  cement. 

Allow  the  Puzzolan  mortar  to  harden  in  the  presence  of  moisture. 

It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  suggest  detail  rules  for  the  acceptance  and  con- 
trol of  Puzzolan  cements.  The  recommendation  is  made,  however,  that 
their  ability  to  resist  the  decomposing  action  of  the  salts  in  sea- water  be 
compared  to  the  resistance  of  pure  cements  by  means  of  the  test  with  sul- 
phate  magnesia  already  referred  to.* 

VARIOUS  PLASTERS  AND  OOATINOS 

Various  methods  bave  been  tried  to  prevent  sea  water  from  wetting 
masonry  toc  soon,  either  by  coating  the  work  with  materials  designed  to 
obstruct  the  pores,  or  by  covering  it  with  a  layer  more  or  less  thick  and 
more  or  less  impermeable,  consisting  usually  of  a  neh  mortar,  day,  bitu- 
minous  materials,  etc. 

This  method  of  protecting  the  work  is  generally  rather  costly  and  is  not 
applicable  to  ali  kinds  of  construction.  Besides,  it  presents  this  disadvan- 
tage,  that  if  by  accident  there  is  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  cover- 
ing, the  sea  water  finds  a  passage  towards  the  heart  of  the  masonry  and 
creeps  in  from  one  place  to  another,  so  that  often  the  coating  ofiFers  only  an 
illusory  security. 

In  certain  cases,  a  coating  is  formed  spontaneously  by  the  carbonization 
of  the  lime  in  the  parts  of  the  mortar  near  the  free  surface,  and  this  action 
is  aided  by  the  development  of  sea  organisms  such  as  sea-weed  and  shell- 
fish.  This  cause,  tqgether  with  the  differences  in  the  saltness  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  and  the  course  of  the  ocean  currents,  is  the 
one  which  is  most  often  called  upon  to  explain  why  mortars  decompose 
more  quickly  in  some  regions  than  in  others. 

*  See  also  Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chauss^s,  1908,  I,  p.  107. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

LATING  CONCRETE  AITO  MORTAR  IN  COLD  OR 

FREEZING  WEATHER 

The  resnlts  of  practice  and  experìment  wìth  cement  and  concreta 
exposed  to  frost  or  cold,  wliìch  are  discuBsed  in  detaìl  in  the  followiiif 
pa^es,  may  be  snnunarìsed  as  foUoirs: 

(1)  Concrete  work  in  winter  is  more  dif&cnlt  and  somewhat  more 
expensi¥e  fhan  in  snmmer,  bnt  policjr  frequenfly  makes  winter  work 
necessaiy  and  even  econonìica],  and  wìth  precantions  to  prevent  freeamf 
first-dasB  work  resnlts. 

» 

(2)  The  aettinir  and  hardenini:  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  or 
mcHtar  i8  retarded  by  the  cold  eren  jf  not  frosen  and  the  strenifth  at 
earlj  perioda  is  low. 

(3)  Ckmcrete  which  has  been  frosen  may  attain  erentnally,  after  thaw- 
inc  and  hardemn^ ,  an  ultimate  streni^th  nearly  as  hic:h  as  ordinary 
concrete. 

(4)  A  ihin  scale  is  apt  to  crack  from  the  surf ace  of  concrete  walks  or 
waUs  wMch  bave  frosen  before  thoroai:h  hardenini:.     (See  p.  282.) 

(5)  Frost  ezpands  cement  masonry  or  concrete  and  settlement  resuUs 
wìth  the  thawinir-     (See  p.  282.) 

(6)  Heatmi:  materials  hastens  settLni:  and  retards  the  action  of  frost. 
(See  p.  2B6). 

(7)  8alt  and  calciam  chloride  lower  the  freeaing  point  of  wat«-  and 
jf  Qsed  in  small  quantities  do  not  appear  to  aff ect  the  ultimate  8tren|:th 
of  the  concrete  or  mortai.     (See  p.  287.) 
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Cold,  even  if  the  temperature  is  not  below  f  reezing,  retards  the  harden- 
ing  of  concrete  and  mortar.  A\Tien  also  the  cement  or  the  sand  possesses 
slow  hardening  properties,  the  concrete  may  remain  soft  enough  to  break 
with  the  fingers  for  several  months  after  laying.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  concrete  placed  below  ground,  as  in  piles.  On  the  other 
hand,  concrete  of  Portland  cement, even  if  actually  frozen,  will  eventually 
attain  after  thawing  fair  ultimate  strength  with  only  slight  surface 
injury,  if  moisture  is  present  or  appHed  to  permit  proj>er  hydration 
of  the  cement.    This  freedom  from  much  permanent  injury  from  frost 
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may  be  due  in  part  to  the  internai  heat  of  crystallization,  especially  in 
the  interior  of  a  large  mass. 

A  thin  crust  about  A  inch  thick  is  apt  to  scale  from  the  surface  of 
granolithic  or  concrete  pavements  which  have  frozen,  leaving  a  rough 
instead  of  a  trowelled  surface.    A  similar  result  occurs  in  walls. 

The  settlement  of  masonry  due  to  contraction  from  thawing  is  another 
factor  that  must  be  allowed  for  in  case  of  freezing.  This  settlement 
occurs  both  in  concrete  and  in  stone  or  brick  masonry.  Failures  of  newly 
laìd  brick  walls,  for  example,  have  occurred  through  the  frozen  mortar 
thawing  out  on  the  surface  next  to  the  sun,  with  a  resulting  settlement 
which  causes  the  wall  to  topple  over. 

If  for  any  reason  the  concrete  actually  freezes  during  construction, 
care  must  be  taken  to  be  sure  that  any  laitance  or  scum  which  had  risen 
to  the  surface  and  which,  when  frozen,  resembles  good  concrete,  is 
chipped  off. 

Freezing  Ezperiments.  An  extensive  series  of  tests  of  frozen  mortars 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardson  during  the  construction 
of  the  Wachusett  Dam  in  Massachusetts,  indicating  that  Portland 
cement  mortar  is  not  permanently  injured  by  freezing.  The  results  of 
tests  extending  up  to  one  year  showed  that  although  briquettes  mixed 
one  part  cement  and  three  parts  sand,  had  less  strength  at  the  end 
of  seven  days  than  those  which  had  not  been  frozen,  the  frozen  specimens 
after  longer  periods,  especially  at  the  end  of  one  year,  gave  as  high  or 
higher  strength  than  those  kept  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Mr.  Richardson  describes*  the  tests  which  were  made  in  the  middle 
of  winter  as  foUows: 

During  the  progress  of  the  masonry  work  on  the  Wachusett  Dam 
briquettes  were  made  each  week  and  submitted  to  the  same  conditions 
as  the  masonry,  the  molds  being  filled  with  mortar  and  placed  out  of 
doors  in  the  air,  not  in  the  water,  immediately  after  filling.  At  the 
same  time  briquettes  were  made  and  kept  in  the  laboratory,  both  in  air 
and  in  water,  those  in  the  air  approximating  more  closely  the  conditions 
which  obtained  on  the  masonry  construction  at  the  dam.  About  Jof 
the  briquettes  out  doors  were  exposed  to  temperatures  as  low  as  9° 
above  zero  in  the  first  24  hours,  and  some  of  them  to  temperatures  as 
low  as  12°  below  zero  in  the  first  week.  Salt  was  used  in  most  of  the 
experiments,  the  quantity  ranging  from  4  to  16  pounds  per  barrel  of 
cement,  the  average  being  about  6  pounds  or  about  3%  by  weight  of 
water.  Our  experiments  indicate  that  8  pounds  of  salt  per  barrel  of 
cement  is  siifficient,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  the  results  from 
4  pounds  are  very  nearly  as  good;  16  pounds  do  not  seem  to  give  quite 
as  good  results. 

*  Kindly  fanished  by  Mr.  Richardson  for  this  TrettÌM. 
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rhe  (ollowìng  lable  gives  the  average  results  of  the  experìments: 

Bfflct  0/  Frasi  ttpon  Tensile  Strengtk  0/1:$  Mortar.   {Set  p.  tòt.) 
By  Thomas  F.  Richasdson. 


BriquettB  Kipt 

H 

Tensile  Sliraglh,  Ib. 

P«H|. 

n. 

7d. 

18  d. 

}m„. 

6mo. 

■  rr. 

80 

ì68 
298 

139 

304 

344 

370 
39» 
435 

401 

i.', 

The  briquettes  were  made  in  sets  of  5,  consequently  4  experiments  are 
shown  for  water  and  air  in  laboratory,  and  16  for  out  doors. 

In  France  similar  results  bave  been  reached  by  Mr.  P.  Alexandre*  as 
lo  the  effect  of  temperatures  slightly  above  freezlng. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Gowent  also  has  concluded  from  bis  tests  that  "  there  Is 
no  tndication  that  freezing  reduces  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  mortar, 
although  il  delays  the  action  of  setting." 


Set 


■Strength  of  Neat  Portland  Cement  Mortar,  ì-inch  Cubea, 
Different  Temperatures.     {See  p.  283.) 


The  effect  of  different  uniform  temperatures  upon  neat  cement  mortar 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  81  by  curves  made  up  by  the  authors  from  a  series 
of  experìments  by  Mr.  J,  E.  HowardJ  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal.  The 
results  with  sand  mortars  are  similar  to  the  neat  cement.  Specimens 
werc  stored  for  thirty  days  at  temperatures  of  70°  Fahr.  {21"  Cent.) 

'Anuics  d«  Ponti  et  Chuisaic*,  iSgo,  II.  pp.  jaj  and  a". 

ì  Pmceedinga  Araeilcin  Society  lur  TtaLing  Materiali,  i^oj,  p.  ìw- 

I  Toh  o(  Meuli  U.  S.  A.  1901.  p.  jja. 
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38°  Fahr.  (3®  Cent.)  and  0°  Fahr.  (—18**  Cent.)  Part  were  broken  after 
setting  one  extra  day  at  70°  Fahr.  to  thaw  and  the  others  were  placed  in 
a  temperature  of  70°  Fahr.  and  broken  one  week  and  three  weeks  later. 
The  bakince  were  kept  till  90  days  old  at  the  lower  temperatures  and 
then  part  broken  and  part  placed  at  70°.  The  curves  show  the  low 
strengths  even  at  the  age  of  90  daj^  with  the  lower  temperatures  and 
the  sharp  increase  as  soon  as  the  cubes  were  placed  in  warm  air. 

Cold  retards  setting.  Prof.  Tetmajer*  found,  for  example,  that  i  :  3 
Portland  cement  mortar  which  attains  its  initial  set  at  2}  hours  and  its 
final  set  at  8^  hours  when  mixed  at  65°  Fahr.  (18®  Cent.),  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  freezing  reaches  its  initial  and  final  set  at  21  and  38  hours 
respectìvely. 

Effect  of  Temperature  on  Growth  in  Strength  of  Conerete.  Tests  at 
the  University  of  Illinoisf  show  that  concrete  stored  at  temperatiu-es 
ranging  from  below  freezing  to  about  90°  Fahr.  gains  strength  with  age 
in  proportion  to  the  temperature.  The  lower  the  temperature  the  lower 
the  strength  at  ali  ages,  and  the  slower  the  growth  in  strength.  Speci- 
mens  subjected  to  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  disintegrated  badly, 
but  those  maintained  well  below  freezing  gained  slightly  in  strength. 
Fig.  82  indicates  the  effect  of  temperature  on  strength  of  concrete  at 
different  ages.  The  curves  are  drawn  by  the  authors  from  the  results 
of  the  tests,  but  are  plotted  to  apply  to  concrete  testing  2  eoo  pounds} 
per  sq.  in.  at  28  days  and  70°  Fahr.  (the  common  standard  f or  i  :  2  :  4 
concrete).  The  diagrams  may  be  used  in  practice  to  indicate  approxi- 
mately  the  growth  in  strength  of  concrete  in  building  construction. 

CONSTRUCTION  IN  FREEZING  WEATHER 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  erect  concrete  structures  in  winter,  not- 
withstanding  the  extra  cost,  because  of  the  economie  value  of  early  use. 
In  such  cases  full  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  freezing  and,  in 
fact,  to  guard  against  low  temperatures,  for  temperatures  slightly  above 
freezing  retard  setting  and  hardening.  Although  the  tests  cited  above 
indicate  that  concrete,  frozen  after  mixing,  attains  some  strength  if 
allowed  to  remain  long  enough  before  subjected  to  alternate  thawing 
and  freezing,  it  is  a  dangerous  proceeding  to  permit  on  account  of  the 
possibility  of  trouble  and  it  should  be  avoided  except  under  most  extra- 

*  Johnion's  liateriab  of  Construction,  igo3,  p.  6i6. 
t  A.  B.  McDanid.    University  of  Illinois.  Buiktin  No.  8i,  1915. 

X  The  actual  breaking  strength  in  the  a8  day  tetti  was  about  1365  pounds  per  squave  fiich.  a  km 
strength  even  for  soft  limestone. 
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ordinary  circumstances.  If  necessary  to  continue  work  through  the 
winter,  precautions  must  be  taken  by  (i)  careful  selection  of  materials, 
(2)  heating  of  materials  and  (3)  protection  from  the  cold. 

imaterials  to  Use  in  Cold  Weather.  Naturai  cement  of  ordinary 
composition,  as  is  shown  conclusively  by  tests  and  practice,  never  re- 
gains  its  strength  after  freezing,  and  therefore  never  should  be  used 
where  liable  to  freeze. 
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Fio.  82.— Effect  of  Temperature  on  Growth  in  Strength  of  Concrete.     {Su  p.  284.) 

A  slow  hardening  Portland  cement  (the  hardening  determined  not 
by  the  set  but  by  the  tensile  strength  at  early  perìods)  should  be  avoided 
for  cold  weather  use.  Not  only  should  the  cement  pass  the  Standard 
Specifications,  but  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  require  a  higher  than 
usuai  strength  (in  the  laboratory  tests)  at  the  24  hour  neat  and  7  days 
sand  mortar  perioda.  It  is  frequently  advisable  to  select  a  brand  which 
normally  gives  high  strength  at  these  early  perioda. 
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Ot  equal  impoitance  wìth  the  selection  of  the  cement  is  the  choosing 
o(  the  sand,  espedaDy  should  a  fine  sand  or  a  sand  contaiDing  even  a 
minute  qnantity  <rf  vefetable  loam  be  avoided»  as  the  reduction  in  the 
earlj  strenfth  inddent  to  this  maj  eyen  be  a  contrìbatary  cause  for 
faOure  in  c<dd  weather. 

Heating  Materials.  At  moderate  temperatures  of  say  30°  to  40° 
Fahr.,  heating  of  the  materials  is  sufficient  to  prevent  trouble,  provided 
cement  and  sand  are  satìsfactory.  If  a  drop  in  temperature  below 
freeadng  is  liable,  the  concrete  should  be  protected,  as  with  canvas  sup- 
ported  so  as  to  provide  an  air  space,  or  with  straw  which  is  absolutely 
free  from  manure.  The  water,  sand  and  stone  should  be  heated  and  in 
extreme  cases  the  reinforcement  and  the  forms  may  be  steamed  just 
before  placing  the  concrete  and  a  steam  jet  may  even  be  played  into  the 

miser  drum*  to  warm  it  up. 

To  beat  the  sand  and  gravel  or  stone,  steam  pipes  may  be  nin  as  grids 
or  fiat  coils  through  the  bins  or  Storage  pìles.  It  is  possible  to  arrange 
the  piles  so  that  the  material  will  drop  through  the  grids  when  required 
for  use  so  as  to  have  a  thorough  and  even  h<^ting.  On  small  work, 
as  for  hand  mixing,  fires  under  boiler  plates  can  be  used  but  are  inade- 
quate on  large  jobs.f  K  not  too  chilled,  the  steam  from  the  sand  and 
stone  coils  may  be  run  to  the  water  tank  to  be  used  there  as  a  coil  or  a 
jet,  the  former  being  preferable.  Water  ^ould  be  heated  to  100°  to 
120®  Fahr.  Eccessive  heating  should  be  avoided  as  it  may  accelerate 
too  much  the  setting  of  the  cement. 

Exhaust  steam  in  any  form,  or  live  steam  in  a  jet  is  of  little  use  in 
heating  concrete  materials. 

Protectioii  fr<»ii  lYost  Coraìnc  with  straw  or  canTas  is  inadeqnate 
for  low  temperatures»  saj  bdow  28^  Fahr.  imless  artifidal  heat  is  used. 

In  building  construction  in  addition  to  heating  the  materials,  which 
should  be  done  in  any  case,  it  is  customary  in  order  to  prevent  freezìng 
and  maintain  a  temperatmre  for  proper  hardening,  to  enclose  in  canvas 
as  soon  as  the  column  forms  are  erected  on  a  floor.  Stoves  or  sala> 
manders  are  placed  on  the  finished  floor  to  keep  the  cold  from  the  sur- 
face  of  the  new  slab,  while  on  the  newly  laid  work  straw  is  spread,  or 
better  stili,  canvas  suppcMted  so  as  to  provide  an  air  space  which  may 
be  warmed  by  steam  coils  or  by  allowing  warm  air  to  come  up  from  the 
floor  below  through  holes  lef t  for  the  purpose.    The  number  of  stoves 

*Sm  Engm^ffi^i  Itanrd  Mudi  i6,  1912,  p.  sqs- 

t  A  combined  water,  sand,  and  stane  heater  dcsignrd  fior  aof  tzaospoitatìon  is  Oluitnited  in  tlm 
second  editioB  of  thìs  Ttcatiae,  p.  324. 
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or  salamanders  required  depends  upon  the  temperature.  For  low  tem- 
peratures,  say  below  zero,  one  stove  for  three  hundred  square  feet*  of 
area  may  be  necessary,  while  ordinarily  a  stove  for  every  six  hundred 
square  feet  is  suficient. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  overheating,  especially  of  granollthic 
surfaces,  thus  avoiding  checking. 

Addition  of  Salt.  If  the  concrete  is  kept  from  freezing  or  f rom  reach- 
ing  too  low  a  temperature,  no  further  precautions  are  necessary.  Salt, 
because  it  lowers  the  freezing  j>oint  of  water,  p>ermits  the  laying  of  con- 
crete at  comparati vely  low  temperatures.  Gly cerine  and  alcohol,  bave 
been  experimented  upon,  but  tend  to  lower  the  strengtli  of  the  mortar. 
Salt  should  not  be  used  where  there  is  danger  of  electrolysis,  nor  in 
reinforced  concrete  where  there  is  liable  to  be  an  excessi  ve  amount 
3f  moisture  present.  Rules  bave  been  f ormulated  for  vary ing  the  per- 
centage  of  salt  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Prof.  Tet- 
majer'st  mie,  for  example,  reduced  to  Fahrenheit  imits,  requires  t% 
by  weight  of  salt  to  the  weight  of  the  water  for  each  degree  Fahrenheit 
below  freezing. 

A  rule  frequently  cited  in  print,  which  practical  tests  by  the  authors 
bave  proved  to  be  entirely  inadequate,  is  to  require  one  pK)und  of  salt  to 
18  gallons  of  water  for  a  temperature  of  32°  Fahr.  and  an  increase  of  one 
ounce  for  each  degree  of  lower  temperature.  Since  the  temperature  of 
the  air  usually  cannot  be  determined  in  advance,  an  arbitrar}^  quantity 
is  as  suitable  as  a  variable  one.  In  the  New  York  Subway  work  in  1903, 
0%  of  salt  to  the  weight  of  the  water  was  adopted.  On  the  Wachusett 
Dam,  during  the  winter  of  1902, 4  pounds  of  salt  were  used  to  each  barrel 
of  cement.  For  i  :  3  mortar  this  corresponded  to  about  2%  of  the  weight 
of  the  water. 

Experiments  show  that  ordinary  "quaking"  concrete  in  proportions 
I  :  2^  :  5  requires  about  130  pounds  of  w^ter  per  barrel  of  Portland 
cement,  hence  io%  of  salt  in  average  concrete  is  equivalent  to  13  pounds 
per  barrel  of  Portland  cement.  Ordinar}'  i  :  2\  mortar  requires  about  120 
pounds  of  water  per  barrel  of  Portland  cement,  hence  10%  of  salt  in 
average  mortar  is  equivalent  to  about  1 2  pounds  salt  per  barrel  of  Port- 
land cement.  Salt  is  sometimes  added  in  sufl5cient  quantity  to  "float  a 
potato"  or  an  egg.  About  15%  of  salt  to  the  weight  of  the  water  is 
required  to  float  a  jjotato,  and  about  11%  to  float  an  egg. 

*TiirDer  Construction  Company,  E^ineering  News,  September  24,  1914,  p.  636 
t  JofajDBon  s  Materials  of  Construction,  1903,  p.  615. 
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Recent  experiments,  by  Mr.  Gowen*  and  Mr.  Richardson,t  extending 
up  to  a  period  of  one  year,  tend  to  show  that  salt  in  a  quantity  corre  ■ 
sponding  to  at  least  io%  of  the  weight  of  the  water  does  not  lower  the 
ultimate  strength  of  ordinary  mortar.  The  time  of  setting,  however,  is 
considerably  lengthened  and  the  strength  at  short  periods  is  lowered. 
The  effect,  at  laboratory  temperature,  of  io%  salt  withi:3  Portland 
cement  mortar  is  illustra ted  in  the  following  table: 

Tensile  Strength  of  i  r^  Mortars  made  wUh  Fresh  and  Saìted  Water, 

By  Charles  S.  Gowen. 

I  week.  X  mo.  3  mos.  6  mos.  9  mos.        la  mos 

Fresh  water  used 112  183  268  335  351  458 

Salted  water  used 68  131  215  266  301  413 

In  Mr.  Richardson's  experimentsj  smaller  percentages  of  salt  proved 
beneficiai.  Portland  cement  mortar  in  proportions  i  :  3,  mixed  with  4  and 
8  pounds  of  salt  per  barrel  cement  (corresponding  respectively  to  about 
2%  and  4%  of  the  weight  of  the  water),  gave  slightly  higher  tensile  strength 
than  the  unsalted  mortar  at  ali  periods  from  7  days  to  one  year. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wheeler§  indicate  that  the  use  of  10%  of  salt 

tends  to  prevent  the  swelling  of  briquettes  in  the  molds,  even  if  the  speci- 

mens  freeze. 
Practical  Proportion  of  Salt.    Since  in  practice  it  Is  impossible  to  teli 

how  low  the  temperaiure  will  fall,  before  the  concrete  sets,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son has  adopted  the  arbitrary  rule  of  2  pounds  of  salt  to  each  bag  of 
cement  to  be  used  whenthe  temperature  isexpectedto  fallseveral  degrees 
below  freezing,  and  if  experience  shows  this  to  be  insufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  frost  catching  the  surfaces,  3  pounds  of  salt  are  to  be  used. 

The  salt  can  be  added  most  conveniently  by  puttiug  it  into  the  mixing 
water.  To  determine  the  amount  of  salt  per  barrel  or  per  tankful  of 
water,  the  quantity  of  water  used  per  bag  of  cement  must  be  noced  and 
from  this  the  amount  can  be  readily  figured. 

Galdiim  Ghlorìde.  Experiments  indicate  that  calcium  chloride  added  in 
quantities  not  exceeding  2%  of  the  weight  of  the  cement  is  an  effective 
agent  for  lowering  the  freezing  point  of  the  concrete.  It  should  be  used 
with  caution,  however,  since  a  larger  quantity  than  this  is  likely  to  so 
hasten  the  set  as  to  make  the  concrete  difficult  to  handle. 

^Proceedings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  1903,  p.  393. 
IReport  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  1903»  p.  iiz. 
jScc  page  283. 
§Report  Chìef  o(  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1895,  PP*  ^9^  ^°  ^97^ 
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DESTRUCTIVE  AGENCIES 
PIRE  PBOTECTION 


Tests  and  experience  have  proved  remforced  concrete  to  be  the  best 
ali-round  building  material  in  ability  to  resist  fire.  The  surface  of  the 
concrete  is  apt  to  be  injured,  but  the  main  body  and  the  imbedded  steel 
is  amply  protected  against  aU  but  the  worst  fires.  Hence,  a  proper 
thickness  of  concrete  outside  the  steel,  over  and  above  the  section  re- 
quired  to  carry  stress,  acts  as  fireproofing  during  the  fire  and  can  be 
replaced  or  repaired  if  necessary,  without  endangering  the  structure. 
Just  what  constitutes  a  proper  thickness  depends  upon  conditions  that 
vary  from  a  small  fire  in  an  out-of-the-way  passage  to  a  conflagration. 

In  members  of  little  importance,  liable  to  low  temperatures,  only 
M  inch  of  concrete  is  sufficient  protection  for  the  reinforcement;  for 
main  beams  and  columns,  liable  to  ordinary  fires,  i>^  to  2  inches  is 
needed;  for  slabs  Ji  to  i  inch  is  customary.  Where  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility  of  such  an  intensely  hot  fire  as  that  in  the  Edison  plant  at 
West  Grange,  N.  J.,  in  1914,  it  is  not  economical  to  design  with  suffi- 
cient structural  protection  to  insure  against  structural  damage  and  an 
overhead  sprinkler  system  and  similar  protective  devices  should  be 
used.  The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  protective  covering  in 
columns  should  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  section  depends  upon  the 
conditions  to  which  they  are  to  be  subjected.  If  the  building  contents 
are  liable  to  be  inflanmiable,  at  least  iH  inches  should  be  considered  as 
protective  covering  and  not  included  in  the  effective  section. 

As  for  the  concrete  itself ,  the  denser  and  richer  it  is,  the  more  eCFective 
is  its  resistance.  The  character  of  the  aggregate  has  a  good  deal  of  influ- 
ence;  dnder  concrete  is  a  specially  good  non-conductor  of  heat,  but  too 
weak  for  important  work.  Of  the  stronger  aggregates,  trap  is  particu- 
larly  good;  any  stone  containing  much  quartz  tends  to  split  and  cnmible, 
while  limestone  is  more  liable  to  disintegration.  In  the  design  certain 
precautions  are  feasible;  columns  can  be  built  circular  and  sharp,  pro- 
jecting  comers  avoided  in  ali  cases  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  the  flames 
cannot  attack  from  two  sides  at  once.  Hooping  will  keep  the  vertical 
column  steel  from  springing  in  case  the  concrete  spalls  off. 
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Repairs  in  Case  of  Fire.  In  ordinaiy  cases  the  repairs  to  buildings 
injured  by  fire  consist  in  removing  ali  injured  concrete  and  replacing 
with  new  inortar.  To  repair  the  unusually  extensive  damage  done  the 
Edison  buildings*  it  was  necessary  to  remove  injured  concrete,  wind  the 
reduced  cross-sectional  area  with  closely  spaced  spirai  hooping — sup- 
ported  by  vertical  spacing  bars — ^place  circular  column  forms,  and  fili 
with  mortar.  In  case  the  old  vertical  reinforcement  had  buckled  with 
the  heat,  new  bars  were  placed.  Where  complete  collapse  had  occurred, 
the  floor  above  was  jacked  up  and  a  new  column  built. 

THEORY  OF  FIRE  PROTEOTION 

Mr.  Spencer  B.  Newberry,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Associated 
Expanded  Metal  Companies,  Feb.  20,  i902,f  gives  the  following  explana- 
tion  of  the  fire-proof  quali ties  of  Portland  cement  concrete: 

The  two  principal  sources  from  which  cement  concrete  derives  its 
capacity  to  resist  fire  and  prevent  its  transference  to  steel  are  its  combined 
water  and  porosUy.  Portland  cement  takes  up  in  hardening  a  variable 
Etmount  of  water,  depending  on  surrounding  conditions.  In  a  dense 
briquette  of  neat  cement  the  combined  water  may  reach  12%.  A  mixture 
of  cement  with  three  parts  sand  will  take  up  water  to  the  amount  of  about 
18%  of  the  cement  contained.  This  water  is  chemically  combined,  and 
not  given  off  at  the  boiling  point.  On  heating,  a  part  of  the  water  goes 
off  at  about  5oo®Fahr.,but  the  dehydration  is  not  complete  until  900°  Fahr. 
is  reached.  This  vaporization  of  water  absorbs  heat,  and  keeps  the  mass 
for  a  long  time  at  comparati vely  low  temperature.  A  steel  beam^or  column 
embedded  in  concrete  is  thus  cooled  by  the  volatilization  of  water  in  the 
surrounding  cement.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  use  of  crystallized 
alum  in  the  casings  of  fireproof  safes;  naturai  hydraulic  cement  is  largely 
used  in  safes  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  porosity  of  concrete  also  offers  great  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
heat.  Air  is  a  poor  conductor,  and  it  is  well  known  that  an  air  space  is  a 
most  efficient  protection  against  conduction.  Porous  substances,  such  as 
asbestos,  minerai  wool,  etc,  are  always  used  as  heat-insulating  material. 
For  the  same  reason  cinder  concrete,  being  highly  porous,  is  a  much  better 
non-conductor  than  a  dense  concrete  made  of  sand  and  gravel  or  stone, 
and  has  the  added  advantage  of  lightness.  In  a  fire  the  outside  of  the 
concrete  may  reach  a  high  temperature,  but  the  heat  only  slowly  and 
imperfectly  penetrates  the  mass,  and  reaches  the  steel  so  gradually  that  il 
is  carried  ofif  by  the  metal  as  fast  as  it  is  supplied. 

*Report  on  Fire  of  Edison  Phonograph  Works,  by  the  National  Fire  Protection  Aaaodation  and 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwrìters,  Januaxy  30, 19x5,  p.  34. 
t  Cement,  May,  xgoa,  p.  95. 
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TESTS  OF  FIRE  RESI8TANCE 

Prof.  Ira  H.  Woolson  of  Columbia  University  has  made  several  series 
of  tests*  to  determine  the  eflfect  of  beat  iipon  the  strengtb  and  elastic  proper- 
ties  of  the  concrete  and  upon  the  tbermal  conductivity  of  the  concrete  and 
the  imbedded  steel. 

Effect  niM>n  Strength.  Tests  to  determine  the  efifect  of  beat  treatment 
upon  the  strengtb  and  elastic  properties  of  different  mixtures  sbowed  that 
the  trap  concrete  was  least  aflfected.  Concrete  two  montbs  old,  in  pro- 
portions  1 12:4,  the  cnisbing  strength  of  which  before  beating  was  about  2500 
pounds  per  square  inch  tested  in  7-inch  cubes,  after  being  subjected  to  a 
beat  of  1500°  Fabr.  for  two  hours  gave  a  strength  of  about  1000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  However,  since  this  reduction  in  strength  was  due  at 
least  in  part  to  the  reduction  in  the  effective  area  because  of  the  surface 
deterioration  (if  the  surface  was  injured  to  a  depth  of  i  J  inches  the  eflFec- 
tive  area  would  be  reduced  from  49  sq.  in.  to  20  sq.  in.),  it  is  probable  that 
the  interior  of  the  blocks  was  affected  very  little.  The  concrete  made  with 
gravel,  which  in  these  tests  was  nearly  pure  quartz  baving  a  high  coeffi- 
cient  of  expansion,  was  aflFected  to  a  much  greater  extent.  Cinder  con- 
crete, which  sbowed  a  normal  crushing  strength  of  about  one-half  that  of 
the  trap,  after  beat  treatment  gave  a  corresponding  weakening. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  concrete  was  always  greatly  reduced  by 
beat  treatment. 

CONDUCTIVITY  OF  CONCRETE  AND  IMBEDDED  STEEL 

As  a  result  of  the  conductivity  tests,  which  were  made  uf)on  specimens  of 
trap,  gravel  and  cinder  concrete  baving  thermo-couples  for  measuring  beat 
transmission  imbedded  so  as  to  indicate  the  temperature  at  points  varying 
from  i  inch  to  6  inches  from  the  heated  face.  Prof.  Woolson  drew  the 
foUowing  conclusionsrf 

Ali  concretes  bave  a  very  low  tbermal  conductivity,  and  herein  lies  their 
ability  to  resist  fire. 

When  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  concrete  is  exposed  for  hours  to  a  high 
beat,  the  temperature  of  the  concrete  one  inch  or  less  beneath  the  surface 
will  be  several  hundred  degrees  below  the  outside. 

A  point  2  inches  beneath  the  surface  would  stand  an  outside  temperature 
of  1500®  Fahrenheit  for  two  hours,  with  a  rise  of  only  500°  to  700°,  and 
points  with  three  or  more  inches  of  protection  would  scarcely  be  heated 
above  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

♦  Proceedings  of  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  VoL  V,  1905,  p.  335;  VI,  1906,  p.  433; 
VII,  1907,  p.  404. 
t  Proceedings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Voi.  VII,  1907.  p.  AfA, 
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The  fact  that  cinder  concrete  showed  a  higher  thermal  conductìvity 
than  the  stone  concrete  would  indicate  that  its  well-known  fìre-resistive 
qualities  are  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  incombustible  quaUty  of  the  cinder 
itself.    . 

The  thermal  conductìvity  of  the  gravel  concrete*  was  f uUy  as  low  as 
that  of  the  trap,  but  the  specimens  of  gravel  concrete  cracked  and  crumbled 
in  many  cases  when  the  trap  and  cinder  specimens  under  similar  treatment 
remained  finn  and  compact. 

In  the  tests  on  the  conductìvity  of  imbedded  steel  with  the  end  project- 
ing  from  concrete,  Prof.  Woolson  found  practically  the  same  resulta  with 
concrete  from  ali  three  aggregates.  With  the  temperature  of  the  end  sur- 
face  of  the  concrete  and  the  projecting  end  of  the  bar  1700°  Fahrenheit, 
apoint  inthebaronly  2  inches  from  the  heated  faceof  the  concrete  developed 
a  temperature  of  only  1000°  Fahrenheit,  while  at  a  point  5  inches  in  the 
concrete  the  temperature  was  only  400°  to  500°,  and  at  8  inches  the  tem- 
perature reached  only  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

From  these  results  Prof.  Woolson  concludes  that  "where  reinforcing 
metal  is  exposed  in  the  progress  of  a  fire,  only  so  much  of  the  metal  as  is 
actually  bare  to  the  fire  is  serio usly  affected  by  it.  ** 

Tests  by  the  National  Fire  Protection  Associationf  in  1905  upon  beams 
8  inches  by  iij  inches  by  6  feet  long,  of  diflFerent  kinds  of  concrete, showed 
that  the  strength  of  rods  imbedded  i  inch  from  the  lower  surface  was 
reduced  about  25  per  cent  after  heating  to  a  temperature  of  2000°  Fahren- 
heit for  one  hour.  With  rods  imbedded  2  inches  a  similar  reduction  in 
strength  occurred  after  2  hours  and  20  minutes  heating,  and  the  strength 
of  the  concrete  was  appreciably  reduced  to  a  depth  of  4  inches  from  the 
sides  and  bottom. 

The  hardest  and  densest  mixtures  were  usually  the  poorest  conductors 
of  heat;  the  cinder  concrete  gave,  however,  a  slower  rise  of  temperature 
than  the  others. 

PROTECTION  OF  STEEL  FROM  BUSTINO 

Concrete,  if  mized  wet,  protects  steel  reinforcement  from  nutinff. 
The  wet  concrete  flows  around  the  steel  and  f orms  a  thin  film  of  cement 
that  prevents  attack  by  impurities  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  aggre- 
gates. If  mixed  dry,  stone  or  cinder  pockets  will  form  along  the  steel 
in  which  rusting  is  liable  to  begin.    Cracks  due  to  load  or  to  tempera- 


*As  stated  in  connection  with  the  tests  on  preceding  page,  this  gravel  was  nearly  pure  quutz. 
In  other  tests^  concrete  with  gravel  containing  a  larger  percent  of  slate  or  other  similar  material 
has  given  much  better  results. 

■|"  Cement f  January,  1906,  p.  273. 
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ture  itfMiw  wn  woutrit/  erer  larf 6  eBOSirli  at  p^int  4i£  wotauX  witb 
lìM  stofll  te  aSonl  Hm  iMiliftfirt  duic«r. 

In  razasg  buildings  reiufordng  and  structuxai  steel  imWided  for  many 
ycars  in  first-class  dcaase  concrete  has  been  found  in  perfectcondiiion. 

Tte  structural  sted  in  the  Boston  subway,*  iml^ded  for  twelve  years 
in  concrete  or  protected  by  tJie  cement  naortar  joints  of  brick  archeS;,  was 
found  upon  examination  during  changes  in  the  structure  to  be  free  frorn 
rusL  The  only  exception  to  this  was  under  the  rather  large  base  plates 
(21  \fy  24  inches)  of  columns,  where  a  thin  layer  of  rust  frequently  was 
found ,  haA^ing  tubercles  sometimes  \  inch  thick.  This  was  evidently  due 
to  the  setthng  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  concrete  under  the  plates.  The 
Binali  base-plates  were  practically  free  from  rust. 

It  has  been  seriously  questioned  whether  the  minute  cracks  which  open 
in  a  concrete  beam  and  slab  even  under  loads  which  are  absolutelv  safe 
do  not  f)ermit  corrosion  of  the  steel  reinforcement.  Tests  by  A.  Probstf 
in  Germany,  in  1907,  indicate  very  conclusive!}'  that  steel  in  reinforced 
beams,  laid  in  ordinar}'  wet  concrete  used  in  practical  construction.  is  in 
no  danger  of  nisting  through  the  cracks  formed  in  the  concrete  under 
tension,  until  near  the  breakmg  point  of  the  steel.  The  specimens, 
34  boms,  which  contained  both  plain  and  deformed  bars  and  rusted 
and  unrusted  steel,  were  subjected  m  loading  to  the  action  of  a  mixture 
of  oxygen.  caibon  dioxide,  and  steam,  for  a  period  of  from  3  to  12  days. 
Unprotected  steel  subjected  to  this  mixture  was  badly  rusted  in  twohours. 
After  breaking  up  the  specimens  of  concrete  no  rust  was  found  even  on 
steel  stressed  to  its  elastic  limit,  although  some  was  discovered  on 
steel  stressed  nearly  to  its  breaking  point,  which  could  be  attributed  to 
large  cracks  extending  to  the  metal  and  uncovering  it. 

STECT  CMF*  AdDS 

Dilute  acids  will  attack  green  concrete  and  prevent  its  hardening. 
Therefore,  if  concrete  is  to  be  laid  under  water  the  purity  of  the  water 
both  from  acid  and  strong  alkahs  must  be  determined.  The  discharge 
of  a  pulp  miìl  into  a  ri  ver  ma\'  prevent  the  hardening  of  concrete  bridge 
piers  built  in  the  ri  ver  below  the  milI,  but  concrete  that  is  well  cured 
will  resist  successfully  such  acids  as  those  in  sewage  even  if  qui  te  con- 
centrated.  If  acids  from  factory-  wastes  are  to  be  discharged  direct  to 
the  concrete  sewers,  special  investigations  are  necessary. 

*Penoo&l  cofTesDondeQce  wilh  Mr.  Howard  A.  Carson,  Chief  Engineer. 

t  RqMHt  of  Uie  Royal  liepartoDcnt  of  T«sLiag  Malcrials  in  Grobs  LichLeiifelde,  West  Prussia 
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Manure  has  no  effect  on  seasoned  concrete,  although  it  is  liable  to 
injure  green  concrete. 

Strong,  concentrateci  acids  will  attack  nearly  every  material  and  con- 
crete is  no  exception,  the  acid  acting  on  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
cement.  Nevertheless,  mortar  is  used  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  tile  as  a  lining  for  digestors  in  pulp  mills,  where  sulphurous  acid  is 
present  imder  high  heat  pressure,  and  ako  for  lining  acid  tanks.  An 
unlimited  supply  of  ground  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  will  in  time 
cause  complete  disintegration.* 

A  dense  rich  concrete  or  mortar  is  essential  in  resisting  acid  action. 
The  failure  of  sewage  tanks  in  one  or  two  cases  has  been  traced  to  poor 
concrete. 

EFFECT  OF  ALKALIES 

There  have  been  niunerous  failures  in  the  West  due  to  alkali  in  soil 
and  ground  water,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  nearly,  ali  are  due  to 
failure  to  recognize  the  conditions  and  provide  for  them.  A  permeabJe 
concrete  on  the  other  band  allows  ground  water  to  filter  through,  de- 
positing  salts  that  expand  when  crystallized  and  disintegrating  the  con- 
crete in  a  manner  similar  to  the  action  of  sea  water  described  by  Mr. 
Feret  on  page  272. 

EFFECT  OF  OILS 

Oils  and  fats — minerai,  animai,  and  vegetable — can  with  few  exc«p- 
tions  be  safely  handled  in  buildings  of  first-class  concrete  that  >vas 
properly  set.  Floors  in  soap  factories  and  machine  shops  have  shown 
no  harmful  in  jury  in  many  years. 

In  certain  manufacturing  processes,  on  the  other  band,  where  animai 
fats  are  heated  to  high  temperatures  concrete  has  been  badly  disinte- 
gra t  ed.  Concrete  tanks  are  liable  to  attack  in  this  manner  and  floor 
slabs  above  the  tanks,  if  subjected  to  the  steam  or  vapor  from  the  tank. 
Cocoanut  oil  and  olive  oil  have  proved  destructive  in  tests.  Minerai 
oils  usually  have  no  effect.     Gold  lard  oil  has  no  effect. 

Mr.  Tochf  States  that  the  action  of  fat  or  vegetable  oil  is  due  to  expan- 
sion  caused  by  the  formation  of  crystals  of  sterate  and  oleate  of  lime. 

References  to  detailed  accounts  of  the  action  of  acids,  alkalis,  and  oils, 
are  given  in  Chapter  XXXIII. 

*  New  York  Board  of  Water  Supply,  8th  Annual  Report,  19x3,  p.  56- 
t  Engineering  News,  Aprii  20,  igos,  p.  419. 
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ELECTROLTTIC  ACTION 

Injury  to  reinforced  concrete  from  electrolysis  is  rare  in  practical 
construction,  and  much  of  the  damage  attributed  to  it  has  been  due  prob- 
ably  to  other  causes.  Plain  concrete,  as  shown  by  tests  and  experience, 
is  never  in jured.  The  danger  to  structural  steel,  even  if  encased  in  con- 
crete, is  greater  than  to  reinforced  concrete.  In  locations  where  electroly- 
sis is  liable  to  be  present,  certain  precautions  should  be  taken,  such  as 
insulating  electrical  transmission  and,  since  conduction  is  greatly  acceler- 
ated  by  moisture,  in  making  the  concrete  water-tight. 

Exhaustive  tests  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards*  indicate  two  forms  of 
injury  from  electrolysis;  (i)  When  the  reinforcement  is  positive,  which 
occurs  when  the  electricity  flows  from  the  steel  to  the  concrete,  rusting 
the  Steel  with  consequent  splitting  of  the  concrete;  (2)  When  the  rein- 
forcement is  negative,  the  current  flowing  from  the  concrete  to  the  steel, 
softening  the  concrete  around  the  steel  and  destroying  the  bond. 
This  softening  of  the  concrete  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  concentration 
along  the  steel,  under  the  action  of  the  current,  of  the  sodium  and 
potassium  in  the  cement  in  sufScient  quantities  to  attack  the  cement. 

High  voltages  (gradients  of  60  volts  or  more  per  foot)  are  necessary  to 
produce  enough  rusting  to  split  the  concrete;  on  the  other  band  with 
a  negative  current  even  low  voltages  may  destroy  the  bond  to  the  steel 
and  this  action  is  not  eàsily  detected  until  actual  failure  begins.  In 
structures  liable  to  electrolysis  no  salt  or  c^lcium  chloride  should  be 
used  in  mixing  the  concrete,  since  the  rate  of  corrosion  is  increased 
many  hunrireds  of  times  by  the  presence  of  these  materials  and  low  volt- 
ages therefore  may  be  dangerous. 

*  Paper  by  E.  B.  Rosa,  Burton  McCoUum  and  O.  S.  P«ters;  Joumal-Amerìcan  Concrete  Insti  tute. 
November,  i9Z4« 
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CHAPTER  XVm 

WATER-TIGHTNESS 

Concrete  with  first-dass  workmanshìp  may  be  made  practically  im- 
permeable  on  ordinary  construction  work  by  proper  proportioning, 
mixing,  and  placing,  and  no  other  means,  such  as  surface  coatings, 
foreign  ingredìents,  or  membranes,  need  be  used.  Structures  that  are 
to  be  water-tight  require  special  skill  in  design  and  construction;  cracks 
must  be  prevented  or  at  least  controlied;  proportions  should  be  worked 
out  for  proper  density;  and  the  mixing  and  placing  must  be  handled 
with  care  and  skill. 

CONCRETE  FOB  WATEBTIGHT  WORK 

To  secure  water-tight  work  it  is  important  to: 

(1)  Adopt  a  fairly  rich  mix.    (See  p.  2d8.) 

(2)  Proportionafgrefatesto  secure  a  dense  mixture.    (Seep.2960 

(3)  ÌSìz  concrete  to  quakinf  or  wet  consistency.    (See  p.  298.) 

(4)  Place  concrete  carefnHy  to  «Toid  stono  pockets.    (See  p.  299.) 

(5)  Laj  entire  stractnre  it  possible  in  one  operation,  wìthoat 

joints.    (See  p.  297.) 

(6)  U  joints  are  imaToidabley  clean  and  roof  hen  old  surf  ace,  wet  it 

thoronghly,  and  coat  with  a  layer  of  neat  cemtat  paste. 
(See  p.  297.) 

(7)  ProTide  for  contraetion  in  Ione  stmctnres  by  special  joints  or 

by  Steel  reinforcement.    (See  p.  297.) 

(8)  For  oontinnoiis   stnictnres  or  where  poor   workmanship  is 

feared,  introdnce  membrane  waterproofing.    (See  p.  902.) 

U  leakage  occurs  through  concrete  walls  it  is  ahnost  invariably 
through  horizontal  or  vertical  joints,  through  cracks  caused  by  tem- 
perature contraction,  or  through  porous  stono  pockets  due  to  poor  con- 
struction. Wliere  these  difficulties  cannot  be  overcome  or  when  the 
damage  or  inconvenience  in  case  of  leakage  is  Uable  to  be  considerable. 
it  is  economical  to  use  some  supplementary  method.  Of  the  three 
methods  in  general  use  mentioned  above,  textfle  or  felt  membranes 
coated  with  asphalt  or  tar  pitch,  although  expensive,  are  most  reliable, 
and  are  used  to  advantage  on  such  structures  as  subways  and  bridges 
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where  traffic  must  be  maintained.  (See  p.  302.)  The  use  of  certain 
foreign  ingredients  is  relatively  cheap  and  in  certain  cases  should  re- 
ceive  consideratìon.  Nevertheless,  the  question  should  always  be 
considered  whether  the  ingredient  should  not  be  extra  Portland  cement. 
Surface  coatings,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  of  doubtful  value.  A  plas- 
ter  coat  mixed  with  some  ingredient  is  likely  to  split  off  and  is  expensive 
to  apply.  Both  integrai  waterproofing  and  plaster  coatings  fail  in  the 
event  of  cracks. 

Design  and  construction  are  of  equal  importance  for  structures  that 
are  to  be  water-tight.  The  special  considerations  are  thickness  of  waU 
to  prevent  seepage,  reinforcement  to  reduce  effect  of  temperature 
contraction,  and  water-tight  joints,  proper  proportioning,  consistency, 
mixing,  pladng,  and  curing. 

Thickness  of  Wall.  A  wall  properly  designed  to  resist  the  stressea 
is  generally  thick  enough  to  resist  percolation  of  water.  A  minimum 
thickness  under  any  condition  may  be  considered  as  6  inches,  so  as  to 
give  room  for  placing  of  reinforcement  and  proper  placing  of  the  con- 
crete around  it.  Examples  are  cited  in  Chapter  XXXIII  of  a  15-inch 
wall  sustaining  a  head  of  40  feet  of  water,  and  a  5^  foot  wall,  a  head  of 
100  feet. 

Reinforcement.  To  avoid  cracks  in  water-tight  construction  due 
to  unequal  settlement,  shrinkage  in  setting,  and  temperature  contraction, 
reinforcement  always  should  be  used  except  in  mass  work  where  special 
contraction  joints  are  provided.  The  cross-sectional  area  of  the  steel 
should  be  at  least  J  of  1%  of  the  gross  cross-section  of  the  concrete. 
Where  openings  occur  which  reduce  the  cross-section,  a  little  more  sleel 
not  simply  in  per  cent.but  in  actual  cross-section,  should  be  used  than 
in  the  solid  slab  portion  of  the  wall,  because  there  is  less  concrete  to 
assist  in  taking  tension.  At  the  point  of  reduction  in  height  of  a  wall, 
additional  reinforcement  must  be  introduced  because  the  stress  at  this 
point  is  govemed  by  the  cross-section  of  the  higher  wall. 

Ezpansion  Joints.  If  cracks  cannot  be  avoided  entirely  in  relnforced 
concrete  or  if  the  construction  is  of  mass  concrete,  expansion  joints 
must  be  provided.  To  make  the  joints  water-tight,  copper  or  sheet 
lead  flashing  has  been  used  in  dams,  subways,  and  walls.  In  reservoirs 
the  joints  have  been  filled  with  asphalt  and  the  joint  backed  up  by  a 
reinforced  beam  or  slab  to  prevent  the  water  pressure  forcing  the  asphalt 
cut. 

Bonded  Joints.  To  avoid  percolation  through  horizontal  joints  be- 
tween  two  days'  work,  the  surface  of  the  old  concrete  must  be  absolutely 
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cleaned  of  ali  dirt,  scum,  and  laitance,  down  into  the  true  concrete. 
This  surface  must  be  thoroughly  soaked  and  immediately  before  la3àng 
the  fresh  concrete  a  layer  of  neat  cement  paste  (not  dry  cement)  must 
be  spread,  using  a  thickness  of  at  least  |  inch  to  J  inch,  and  the  new 
concrete  placed  before  this  has  begun  to  stifFen.  For  vertical  joints 
between  two  days'  work,  similar  procedure  is  necessary  in  addition  to 
the  reinforcement,  which  should  extend  through  the  joint  a  sufficient 
distance  for  a  complete  bond.     (See  Chapter  XXII.) 

Proportions.  On  important  work  it  is  advisable  to  make  special 
laboratory  tests  for  the  determination  of  the  best  available  materials 
and  the  proper  proportioning  and  grading  of  the  aggregates. 

Proportions  for  water-tight  concrete  range  usually  from  1:1:2  to 
i:  2J:  4^;  the  most  common mixtures  being  i:  i|:  3  and  1:2:4.  With 
a  small  coarse  aggregate  up  to,  say,  ^  inch,  the  concrete  is  not  much 
better  than  a  mortar,  and  rich  proportions,  such  as  1:1:2  or  1:1^:3 
are  required;  while  with  a  coarser  stone,  up  to  say  ij  inch,  a  1:2:4 
mix  will  be  satisfactory.  A  stone  larger  than  this,  while  theoretically 
better,  requires  more  care  in  placing  to  avoid  stone  pockets. 

With  accurate  grading  by  scientific  methods,  such  as  are  described 
in  Chapter  X,  water-tight  work  has  been  obtained  with  proportions 
as  lean  as  i :  3:  7.  (See  p.  175.)  In  mass  work,  such  as  dam  construc- 
tion,  the  authors  have  recommended,  where  fine  crushed  screenings 
are  available,  proportions  as  lean  as  i  :  4:  7,  using  fot  the  fine  aggregate 
specially  prepared  screenings  with  a  large  proportion  of  dust.  Lean 
proportions  have  the  advantage  over  a  richer  mix  of  less  shrinkage  on 
setting  and  therefore  less  tendency  to  crack.  A  finer  sand  is  permissible 
for  water-tight  construction  than  for  maximum  strength  because  in 
the  former  the  size  of  the  voids  rather  than  the  percentage  of  voids  is 
one  of  the  chief  factors. 

Proportioning  by  mechanical  analysis,  as  described  in  Chapter  X, 
is  the  best  way  to  produce  a  water-tight  concrete  with  the  leanest 
possible  mixture. 

Consistency.  The  maintaining  of  a  proper  consistency  is  one  of  the 
most  important  requirements  for  water-tight  work.  The  sluggishly 
flowing  consistency,  such  as  is  recommended  for  reinforced  concrete 
work  (see  p.  251),  is  also  best  for  water- tight  construction.  If  mixed 
too  dry,  the  mass  is  porous  and  wiU  permit  penetration  of  water  and 
also  the  formation  of  stone  pockets.  If  mixed  too  wet,  the  mortar  will 
run  away  from  the  stones,  leaving  stone  pockets,  the  cement  will  be 
chemically  affected  (see  p.  251),  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  form  laitance 
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OH  the  suiface  af  layers  or  even  through  the  mass,  which  pennìts  the 
penetratiaii  af  water. 

Tests  are  given  on  page  319  showiog  the  effect  of  different  percentages 
af  water  on  peimeability,  strength,  and  density.  For  maxiTTìUTTì  water- 
tightness  a  sii^tly  safter  consistency  than  medium  quaking  appears 
desìrable. 

Mbmif  flie  Canisrete.  Care  must  be  ezercìsed  to  maintain  the  prò- 
partìans  accurately  for  every  batch.  Thorough  mixing  must  be  in- 
sisted  upon.  Much  concrete  is  rushed  through  the  mixer  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  not  thoroughly  mìxed,  and  an  unnecessarìl}'  large  part  of  the 
cement  remains  unhydrated  and  inert. 

naemf  ti»  Ccmerate.  Special  care  must  be  exerdsed  in  transport- 
ing  to  avoid  separation  of  the  ingredients.  TroweUing,  tamping,  or 
spading,  which  bnngs  the  cement  to  the  surface  (provided  the  mix  is 
not  wet  enou^  to  produce  laitance)  increases  the  surface  tightness. 
The  formation  af  water-tight  joints  has  ahread}'  been  referred  to  (see 
p.  297). 

Cminf  dmcnte.  To  avoid  shrinkage  and  the  formation  of  cracks, 
the  surface  should  be  protected  for  a  period  of  at  least  a  week  or  ten 

SPECIAL  METHOB8  FOB  WÀTEBPBOOFING 

n  the  concrete  is  made  and  placed  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations  on  pages  296  to  299,  no  additional  treatment  or  waterproof- 
ing  is  required  except,  as  suggested,  for  wery  long  structures  where 
temperature  cracks  are  unavoidable  or  in  places  where  the  importance 
of  the  structure  or  the  danger  of  poor  workmanship  makes  the  extra  cost 
af  special  methods  f)ermissible;  also  where  an  old  structure  made  with 
poor  concrete  must  be  waterproof ,  spjedal  methods  must  be  employed. 

SUBFACE  TBEATMEKT 

Bnrfaoe  Washas.  Surface  washes  in  general  have  been  found  in- 
effective.*  Long  time  tests  showed  in  certain  cases  fair  results,  but 
indicated  the  necessity  of  additional  apphcations  from  time  to  time. 
Ahmi  and  lye  wash  has  been  used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers. 
C.  B.  Hegarbtf  employed  a  mixture  of  one  pound  concentrated  lye, 
2  to  5  pounds  alum,  and  2  pounds  water. 


*  See  Bieport  of  Coaunittee  oc  Walopnofing  Mirri» in,  Piwrwling  Ammnin  Socirty  ior  T< 
itcridft.  Voi.  Xni.  ZQ13.  p.  4S9- 
tSfliMrt  of  Chief  of  Eivaoen.  U.  S.  A.,  zgo2,  p.  a^Ba. 
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Gmik.  F<Hr  a  suriace  which  is  to  come  in  contact  wìth  water  and  be 
kepi  wet  a  coating  of  cement  grout  i^read  on  wìth  a  bmsh  senres  to  fili 
surface  voids  and  tends  to  assist  in  preventing  penetiatioii  of  water.^ 
This  is  worthless  ìf  exposed  to  the  air. 

Tiowdled  Sv&ce.  The  water-tightness  of  horìzontai  or  inc^ned 
Layers  can  bé  greatl y  increased  by  tjowelling  the  concrete.  Thìs  brings 
the  cement  to  the  top  and  producesa  hard  dense  surface.  Whh  proper 
precautions  lor  bonding.  a  hard  troweDed  mortar  may  be  applied  ako  to 
set  concrete,  and  ìf  the  concrete  is  not  too  porons  may  resbt  pressure 
even  when  placed  on  the  back  of  the  walL  Hydrolìthìc  finish  is  a  special 
treatment  of  this  t\-pe. 

In  esqjerìmenting  upon  the  permeability  of  concretes,  the  authors 
bave  noticed  that  even  the  light  joggling  necessary  to  compact  a  wet 
concrete  and  the  spading  along  the  forms  ìncreases  the  ìmpieiineabilìty 
of  the  surface.  Even  after  chippìng  off  the  top  of  the  specimen  for  a 
depth  of  i  to  ^  inch«  the  fiow  may  be  several  times  kss  than  when  the 
pressure  is  directed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  concrete. 

Flasterinf .  Ordinar^-  plasterìng  of  the  surface  is  usuaDy  ineffectìve 
unless  it  is  placed  on  the  back  of  a  wall  and  an  addìdonal  waU  of  brìck 
or  concrete  buìlt  up  agaìnst  ÌL  In  any  case  it  does  not  prevent  the 
formation  of  contraction  cracks.  In  constructing  a  subway  station 
on  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Raìlway  under  compressed  air,  a  2-ìnch 
mortar  coat  of  day  and  cement.  one  part  finely  dìxnded  clay  and  one 
part  Portland  cement,  was  placed  agaìnst  the  lagging  and  timberìng 
of  the  tunnel  and  inside  of  this  the  concrete  lìning  was  built.  The 
tunnel  was  water-tight  under  the  high  head  of  salt  water. 

Granoliftfaie  Rnish.  Qn  horìzontai  or  ìncEned  surfaces  a  granolithìc 
finish  of  mortar  may  be  laid  and  trowelled  as  in  sidewalk  construction, 
placing  it  ìmmediately  after  the  concrete  is  laid. 

Paimffin.  Concrete  has  been  ettectiveh'  waterproofed  by  a  coating 
of  hot  paraffin.  On  the  Strawberry  Valley  Projectt  of  the  U.  S.  Reda- 
mation  Ser\-ice,  concrete  subject  to  a  fluctuatìng  head  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  5o^Fahr.  below  zero,  scaled  badly  and  it  was  necessary 
to  dose  the  pores  of  the  surface.  The  hcHÌzontal  surfaces  were  cleaned 
and  paiaflin,  boiled  to  drive  off  any  water,  was  applied  with  a  paint 
brush,  and  drivoi  into  the  pores  with  a  gasoline  torch. 

Ahan  ind  Soap.    Vertical  surfaces  in  thìs  Redamation  work  were 


Scc  J.  W.  Sd«ab,  TtamaMXiam  Smenam  Society  of  Cml  Enfciww,  Voi.  LI,  xqoi,  p.  133;  Emih 
mi  .Vrvj.  DrrwhfT  s*  191 2<.  P^  1061;  and  ZortEtlblctt  der  Burnewattmc  Odober  3, 1913. 
t  Emfjmurimt  .V«Br,  Aprii  15.  1915,  P-  707. 
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water-proofed  with  successive  applications  of  alum  and  soap  solutions. 
The  alum  solution  consisted  of  2  ounces  of  alum  per  gallon  of  hot  water, 
and  the  soap  solution  of  }  pound  of  castile  soap  per  gallon  of  hot  water. 
The  alum  solution  was  applied  first  and  worked  in  with  a  stiflF  brush  and 
immediately  foUowed  by  the  hot  soap  solution.  The  temperature  of 
both  washes  was  maintained  at  100^  Fahr. 

INTEGRAI  WATEBPBOOFINO 

While  the  addition  of  cement,  that  is,  the  use  of  rich  proportions,  is 
usually  the  cheapest  kind  of  integrai  waterproofing,  under  certain 
conditions  a  mixture  of  foreign  materials  is  beneficiai  f rom  the  stand- 
point  of  increased  water-tightness  or  economy.  One  result  of  the  intro- 
duction  of  foreign  materials  is  the  necessity  of  more  thorough  mixing 
than  usuai  and  part  of  the  benefit  may  be  attributed  to  this.  The 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  after  an  extensive  series  of  tests,*  reports: 
"The  addition  of  so-called  integrai'  waterproofing  compounds  will  not 
compensate  for  lean  mixtures,  nor  for  poor  materials,  nor  for  poor 
workmanship  in  the  fabrication  of  the  concrete.  Since  in  practice  the 
inert  integrai  compounds  (acting  simply  as  void  filling  material)  are 
added  in  such  small  quantities,  they  have  very  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
permeability  of  the  concrete.  If  the  same  care  be  taken  in  making  the 
concrete  impermeable  without  the  addition  of  waterproofing  materials, 
as  is  ordinarily  taken  when  waterproofing  materials  are  added,  an  imper- 
meable concrete  can  be  obtained.  " 

Hydrated  Lime.  The  addition  of  hydrated  lime  tends  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  voids  and  increase  the  water-tightness  of  a  comparatively 
lean  mix.  It  also  "greases"  the  mortar  so  as  tomake  the  concrete  flow 
into  place  more  readily.  Whether  it  is  economical  to  use,  instead  of 
additional  cement,  must  be  determined  in  each  individuai  case.  The 
percentage  of  hydrated  lime  to  use  varies  with  the  proportions  of  the 
concrete  and  the  character  of  the  materials.  Permissible  quantities 
in  practice  range  from  5%  to  15%  of  the  weight  of  the  cement. t  Hy- 
drated lime  paste  occupiesabout  2J  times  the  bulk  of  paste  from  the  same 
weight  of  Portland  cement.  It  is  therefore  eflScient  in  void  filling. 
Unslaked  lime  must  never  be  used  under  any  circumstances.  (See  p. 
172.) 

Pnlveriied  Clay.    Clay  when  finely  powdered  and  f ree  from  any  trace 

*  Testo  of  Waterproofing  Materials,  by  R.  J.  WIg  and  P.  H.  Bates,  Technologic  Paper  No.  3.  1912. 
t  "Permeability  Tests  of  Concrete  with  the  Addition  of  Hydrated  Lime,"  by  Sanford  E.  Thompson, 
Proceedings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Voi.  Vili,  xgoS,  p.  500. 
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of  vegetable  matter  acts  as  a  void  filler.  The  proportion  depends  upon 
conditions,  but  about  5%  of  the  weight  of  the  sand  is  generally  effective. 
Clay,  acting  as  a  colloid,  m  combination  with  an  electrolyte  such  as 
alum  sulphate,  has  been  suggested*  for  increasing  water-tightness. 

Pulverized  Rock.  For  mortars  i  :  3  and  leaner,  the  addition  of  finely 
pulverized  rock  increases  water-tightness  as  weU  as  strength.f 

Alum  and  Soap  Solution.  An  integrai  mixture  of  alum  and  soap 
similar  to  the  mixture  described  for  surface  treatment  (p.  300)  *s  termed 
the  Sylvester  Process,  and  has  been  used  with  satisfaction  in  certain 

cases-t 

Mr.  Albert  Grittner  of  Budapest  reports§  successf ul  results  in  water- 
proofing  concrete  with  an  8%  solution  of  potash  soap  substituted  for 
the  mixing  water. 

MEMBRANE  COATINGS  AND  ASPHALT 

Membrane  waterproofing,  consisting  of  one  or  more  layers  of  water- 
proof  paper  or  textile  material  coated  with  tar  or  asphalt,  is  the  most 
expensive  treatment  for  waterproofing,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
reliable  where  absolute  security  is  required  and  especiaUy  where  tem- 
perature cracks  are  apt  to  occur  as  in  subways  and  other  long  structures. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  to  some  extent  elastic  and  hence  permits 
a  certain  amount  of  expansion  and  contraction  without  cracking.  This 
is  not  true  of  surface  and  integrai  methods.  On  the  other  hand,  leaks 
are  liable  to  occur  through  poor  workmanship  or  through  failure  under 
the  action  of  impurities  in  the  ground  water  and  when  this  occurs  the 
water  may  work  along  behind  the  lining  and  finally  penetrate  it,  fre- 
quently  at  considerable  distances  from  the  originai  leak.  Another 
disadvantage  is  that  in  subways  and  tunnels  membrane  waterproofing 
prevents  the  radiation  of  heat.  This  objection  proved  so  great  ih  New 
York  subways  II  that  it  was  decided  to  omit  ali  waterproofing  on  the 
roof  and  the  sides  down  to  a  point  2  feet  above  ground  water  line,  taking 
special  precautions  to  secure  a  good  water-tight  mix.  The  results  have 
proved  satisfactory.  Brick  laid  in  mastic  are  more  durable  than  paper 
or  fabrics  in  the  presence  of  gas  drip,  organic  matter,  and  other  injuri- 
ous  materials. 

•  Richard  H.  Gaines  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineen,  VoL  LDC,  1907,  pw  159. 

t  Sce  Chimie  Appliquéc  by  R.  Feret,  1897  pp.  477  and  493. 

tSee  Report  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  918. 

§  International  Association  for  Testing  Materials,  191  a,  XV2. 

il  F.  Lavis  in  Engineering  News,  November  5,  1914,  pp.  950  and  xzay* 
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3-ply,  the  second  roU  is  lapped  upoil  the  first  about  22  inches.  As  this 
is  unrolled  (in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  first  roll)  the  surface 
ahead  of  it  is  mopped  with  asphalt,  as  described  above.  A  third  roll  is 
immediately  started,  lapping  both  of  the  two  others,  and  so  on  for  the 
entire  width  of  the  surface  to  be  covered. 

A  waterproof  course  of  this  character  always  forms  a  distinct  joint 
in  the  mass,  thus  destroyingitscohesion  upon  that  piane,  and  the  strength 
of  the  concrete  in  bending  on  the  two  sides  of  the  layer  must  be  con- 
sidered  independently. 

LAWS  OF  PEBMEABIUTT 

The  following  conclusions  have  been  reached  with  reference  to  the 
permeability  of  concrete  and  mortar.  Many  of  these  are  based  on 
experiments  of  Messrs.  William  B.  FuUer  and  Sanford  E.  Thompson 
as  presented  in  the  paper  on  "Laws  of  Proportioning  Concrete"*  and 
in  the  paper  on  "The  Consistency  of  Concrete"!  ^Y  Mr.  Thompson. 

(1)  The  permeability  or  flow  of  water  through  concrete  is  less  as  the 
percentage  of  cement  is  increased,  and  in  very  mnch  larger  inverse 

ratio4 

(2)  The  permeability  is  less  as  the  mazimum  size  of  the  stone  is 

greater.  Concrete  with  maximnm  size  stone  of  2|-inch  diameter  is, 
in  general,  less  permeable  than  that  with  i-inch  mazimiim  diameter 
stone,  and  this  is  less  permeable  than  that  with  }-inch  stone4 

(3)  Concrete  of  cement,  sand  and  gravel,  is  less  permeable  ^/ 
concrete  of  cement,  screenings  and  broken  stone;  that  is,  for  equal 
permeability,  a  slightly  smaller  quantity  of  cement  is  required  with 
rounded  aggregates  like  gravel  than  with  sharp  aggregates  like  broken 

stone4 

(4)  Concrete  of  mixed  broken  stone,  sand  and  cement,  is  more  per- 
meable than  concrete  of  gravel,  sand  and  cement,  and  less  permeable 
than  sinular  concrete  of  broken  stone,  screenings  and  cement;  that  is, 
for  watertightness,  less  cement  is  required  with  .rounded  sand  and 
gravel  than  with  broken  stone  and  screenings4 

(5)  Permeability  decreases  materially  with  age4 

(6)  Permeability  increases  nearly  unlformly  with  the  increase  in 
pressure4 

*  Tiansactions  American  Society  of  Civìl  Engineen,  Voi.  LIX,  1907,  p.  67. 
t  Proceedings  Amerkan  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Voi.  VI,  zgo6,  p.  358. 

t"Laws  of  Proportioning  Concrete,"  by  FuUer  and  Thompson,  Tranaactiona  American  Society 
Civil  Engineers,  Voi.  LTX,  1907,  p.  72. 
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(7)  PamiMkbìlitrincreuesuthflthìckiiesscrfthecooeretedecrMiseE, 
bat  in  a  mach  lucer  invene  ntio.* 

(8)  Ot  mortus  eoataàmng  the  same  pereentafe  of  eement  bnt  of 
wikble  (Tuinloinetiìc  composition,  the  most  imperme&ble  ve  those 
cotttainùic  equal  parta  of  coane  CTftiiu,  G,  uid  fine  cruna,  F  (seep.  156), 
the  lattei  includine  the  eement.! 

(9)  Deoomposition  by  the  paesace  of  sea-water  throufh  mortan 
mized  in  eqnal  proportioiis  bj  veif ht  increases  as  the  sand  contains 
more  fine  Kraina.| 

(10)  Medium  and  fairly  vet  consistendes  produce  concrete  mueh 
more  water-tif  ht  than  dry  conBistendes,  and  slichUy  more  water -ti(ht 
tliaa  Teiy  wet  conmstendes.^ 

(11)  The  sniface  of  concrete  as  molded  ia  much  more  water-ticht  than 
the  bottom  of  a  spedmeu,  becatue  of  the  fine  material  whìch  risea  to  the 
topt 
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TESTS   OF  PERMEABIUTT 

Fermeabilìty  tests  are  made  by  forcing  water  under  the  desired  head 
^aìnst  one  surface  of  a  concrete  block,  the  block  being  so  confìned 
that  the  only  outlet  for  the  water  is  through  the  block  and  out  of  the 
opposìte  side.  A  successful  design  used  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards  is  shown  in  Flg.  83,  p.  305.  The  water  is  confined  to  the  center 
of  the  face  by  rubber  gaskets  and  the  ^ecimen  itself  remains  in  its 
cast  iron  form  or  mold  during  the  test. 

Another  less  expensive  apparatus  designed  by  one  of  the  authors  is 
shown  in  Fig.  84.  The  pipe  is  enlarged  to  4  inches  diameter  to  give  a 
good  surface  of  concrete  and  to  p)erniit  thoroughly  chipping  it,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  extemal  pipe  connections  are  sniall,so  that  tight  joints. 
can  be  made  readily.  The  walls  of  the  mold  may  be  coated  with  neat 
cement  as  well  as  the  bottom,  if  desired,  the  concrete  being  placed  in 
any  case  before  the  neat  cement  has  begun  to  stiffen.* 


£ 


Fio.  84. — Detail  of  Specimen  for  Testìog  Permeability.     (5m  f.  306.) 

In  testing,  allow  no  water  to  pass  along  the  face  of  the  specimen, 
between  the  concrete  and  the  mold.  Cut  down  the  surfaces,  through 
which  the  water  enters  and  leaves  the  specimen,  so  that  the  effect  of  the 
more  impermeable  skin  coating  will  not  confuse  the  results.  Make  the 
mix  uniform  and  to  insure  this  govem  the  sìze  of  the  specimen  by  the 
maximum  size  of  aggregate  and  use  enough  water  to  give  a  medium  wet 
mix  that  works  easily.  Use  a  slight  excess  of  fine  sand  to  prevent  large 
voids;  small  voids  are  less  likely  to  be  continuous  through  the  concrete. 
If  a  coating  of  neat  cement  is  used  on  the  sides  of  the  block  to  prevent 

<l  udopleil  jn  nrlicr 
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the  escape  of  the  water,  the  coat  must  be  molded  with  the  concrete  or 
else  the  hardened  concrete  must  be  chipped  rough  and  soaked  with 
water  before  applying  the  paste.  Soak  the  specimen  24  hours  before 
testing. 

RESULTS  OF  TESTS  OF  PEEMEABIUTT 

The  following  tests  bear  out  the  foregoing  discussion  on  the  béhaviour 
of  concrete  under  water  pressure. 

The  first  table  given  is  a  summary  of  tests  carried  out  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  shows  the  decreased  penneability  due  to  increase  in 
thickness,  neh  proportions,  and  age. 

Effect  of  Age,  Thickness,  and  Amount  of  Cement  on  Permeability  of  Concrete 

Summarìzed  from  tests  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  '  {See  p.  307.} 

Leakage  given  in  grams  per  minute  after  7  hours. 

Pressure  about  20  {Xìunds  per  square  inch.  Concrete  mixed  with  river  sand  and 
broken  limestone.     Area  of  specimens  about  20  sq.  in. 


Specimens  a  inches  thick. 

Specimens  3  inches  thick. 

Proportions. 

Age  in  Weeks. 

Age  in  Weeks. 

4 

8 

36 

4 

8 

s6 

1:2-4 
1:3:6 
1:4:8 

gratns 

0.628 
I.140 
2.160 

grams 

0 
0 
2.02 

grams 
0 

grams 

moìst 

0.255 

10.280 

grams 

0 

0 

1.650 

grams 

0 
0 
12.040 

*Technok>gic  Paper  No.  3,  by  Rudolph  J.  Wig  and  P.  H.  Bates,  19x2,  p.  90. 

The  foregoing  results  as  regards  richness  check  those  obtained  by 
Messrs.  Fuller  and  Thompson  at  Jerome  Park  in  1906.  These  tests 
shown  in  the  following  table  indicate  that  (i)  Gravel  and  sand  make  a 
more  water-tight  mix  than  broken  stone  and  sand,  which  in  tum  is 
better  than  broken  stone  and  screenings;  (2)  Richness  of  mix  increases 
very  materially  the  water-tightness,  especially  in  the  case  of  broken 
stone  and  screenings:  (3)  Flow  increases  with  the  increase  in  pressure 
and  nearly  in  proportion  to  it. 

The  flow  in  these  tests  remained  nearly  Constant  for  four  hours,  but 
the  water  was  pure  and  the  surface  of  the  concrete  clean.  In  practice 
these  conditions  do  not  hold,  and  the  seepage  through  concrete  may  be 
expected  to  decrease  regularly  as  the  pores  silt  up. 

ESect  of  Thicknefls  of  Concrete  TJpon  Permeability.    Other  experì- 
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ments,  not  here  recorded,  indicate  that  the  rate  of  flow  increases  as  the 
thickness  of  the  concrete  decreases,  but  in  a  much  larger  inverse  ratio. 
Specimens  17  inches  in  length  in  proportion  i  :6.5  by  weight  wereprac- 
tically  water-tight,  whereas  specimens  of  half  that  length  were  not. 

Effect  on  Permeability  of  Percentage  of  Cement,  Character  of  Aggregate  and 

Pressure^ 

By  FuLLER  AND  Thompson*     (Scc  p.  307.) 

Thickness  of  Specimens  18  inches.    Area  of  contract  36  sqtiare  inches. 

Maximum  diameter  of  stone  2  J  inches. 


PROPOR- 
TION8  BY 

PERCENTAGE 

OF  CE  ME  NT 

TO  TOTAL  DRY 

MATERIALS 

KIND  OF  MATERIAL 

TIME  IN 

WHICH 

WATER 

APPEAR8 

AFTER 
8TARTING 
PRESSURE 

RATE  OF  FLOW  OF  WATES  IX 

GRAM8  PER  MINUTE,  AT  THE  FOL- 

LOWING  PRES8URK8,  PER 

WEIGHT 

Stone 

Sand 

SQUARE INCU 

% 

min. 

• 

20  Ib. 

40  Ib.       CO  Ib. 

£01b. 

I    :    II.  5 

8.0 

Crushed 
stone 

Screenings 

7 

25 

161 

237 

273 

I  :  9 

lO.O 

u 
u 

u 

3 

II 

24 

37 

49 

I  :  7 

12.5 

u 
II 

• 

u 

3 

15 

22 

30 

38 

I  :  5.8 

15-0 

u 
a 

u 

5-5 

5 

8 

IO 

12 

I  :  8.8 

10.2 

Crushed 
stone 

Sand 

9 

4 

II 

17 

22 

I  :  6.9 

12.7 

u 
u 

u 

IO 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I  :  5-5 

15-6 

u 
u 

u 

0 

0 

0.7 

1-4 

I  :  10.8 
I  :    8.4 

8-5 
IO.  6 

Gravel 

u 

Sand 

u 

3 

17 

15 
I 

25 
3 

38 

5 

43 
6 

I  :    6.5 

13.0 

u 

a 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0-5 

I  :     5-3 

15-9 

u 

1 

u 

98 

0 

0 

0 

1.4 

Effect  of  Size  of  Stone  on  Permeability 

By  Fuller  and  TnoMPSONt     {See  p.  309.) 

Thickness  of  Specimens  18  inches.     Area  of  contact  36  square  inches. 
Aggrega tes,  crushed  stone  and  naturai  sand. 


PROPORTIONS 
BY  WEIGHT 

PERCENTAGE  OF 
CE ME NT  TO 
TOTAL  DRY 
MATERIAL 

MAXIMUM 

81 ZE  OF 
STONB 

TIME  IN 

WHICH 

WATER 

APPEAR8 

RATE  OF  FLOW  OF  WATER  IN  GRAMS 

PER  MINUTE  AT  THE  FOLLOWINQ 

PRB8SURB8  PER  8Q.  IN. 

% 

in. 

min. 

20  Ih. 

40  Ib. 

60  Ib. 

80  Ib. 

I  :  2.9  :  5.7 
I  :  2.9  :  5.7 
I  :  2.9  :  5.7 

• 

IO.  2 
10.2 
10.2 

2i 

I 

è 

7 
26 

29 

I 
0 
0 

4 

5 

IO 

8 

IO 

17 

12 

15 
20 

*  TranaactìoDft  American  Society  Civil  Engineers,  Voi.  LIX,  XQ07,  p.  133. 
t  TransactioDB  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Voi.  LIX,  1907,  p.  136. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
STRENGTH  OF  PLÀIN  CONCRETE 

The  strength  of  plain  concrete,  that  is,  of  concrete  without  steel 
reinforcement,  is  govemed  primarily  by 
(i)  The  quality  of  the  cement. 

(2)  The  texture  of  the  aggregate.* 

(3)  The  quantity  of  cement  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete. 

(4)  The  density  t  of  the  concrete. 

(5)  The  thoroughness  of  mixing. 

(6)  The  consistency. 

The  effect  of  the  percentage  of  cement  and  the  density  of  the  concrete, 
which  are  of  special  importance  to  the  user  in  determining  the  propor- 
tions  of  materials  may  be  expressed  more  explidtly  as  foUows: 

(1)  ?^tìi  the  same  affregate  ttie  strangest  cernerete  is  tiiat  contamina 
flie  buTfest  pereentac®  of  eemenl  in  a  cmn  lelome  of  concreto,  the 
streniftti  yvrying  nearij  in  proportioii  to  tìds  percentage. 

(2)  Wtth  the  seme  percentage  oC  cement  ìmtdìfferent  anrangementoof 
toe  aggregates,  tìto  strangest  concreto  nsoally  is  tliat  in  which  the  aggre- 
gato is  proportioned  so  as  to  gire  a  coocnto  of  ti»  greatest  density,  that 
is  mfli  tìie  smallest  percentage  of  Toids.  In  many  cases  rdatire  den- 
sitìes  neaily  conrei^ond  to  relative  weii^hts. 

The  amount  of  water  is  a  most  important  factor.  A  very  wet  mix 
will  gìve  a  concrete  two-thirds  or  less  as  strong  as  a  ccxicrete  of  medium 
consistency  made  of  the  same  materials.     (See  p.  315.) 

These  various  characterìstics  and  others  are  discussed  in  this  chapter, 
which  takes  up  the  compressive  strength  of  plain  concrete,  the  tensDe, 
shearing,  and  transverse  or  bending  strength  of  concrete,  and  the  testìng 
of  cernerete  ^lecimens. 

COMPBSSSIYE  STSEHGTH  OF  CONCBETE 

A  compressive  strength  of  2  eoo  pounds  per  square  ìnch  may  be 
eiq>ected  of  first-dass  ccxicrete  of  medium  ccmsistency,  in  proportions 
one  part  cem^it,  2  parts  sand,  4  parts  broken  stone  or  gravel,  at  the 
age  (rf  28  da3rs;  at  14  days  about  i  600  pounds  may  be  e^)ected,  and 

"The  woid  aggregate  is  defined  on  page  > 

t  The  iiiffanmg  of  density  is  fllnstiated  oa  paca  133  and  134» 
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at  7  days  aboat  i  3C»  pounds.  At  one  year  the  strength  increases  to 
about  3  500  pounds  and  at  two  years  to  about  4  eoo  pounds,  provided 
the  conditions  are  such  tbat  moisture  has  access  to  the  concrete.  In 
dry  atmosphere  the  increase  after  28  days  is  comparatìvely  small. 

The  compressive  strength  of  concrete  is  affected  by  the  characteristics 
of  the  cement.  Certain  cements  harden  faster  than  others,  giving 
higher  strengths  at  early  periods;  while  other  cements  harden  slowly 
but  eventually  obtain  strengths  as  high  or  higher  than  those  reached 
by  the  quicker  hardening  cements. 

The  strength  of  two  concretes  of  different  proportions  made  with 
the  same  cement  is  approximiately  proportional  to  the  percentage  of 
cement  in  the  mixture  and  a  rough  idea  of  comparative  strengths  can 
be  obtained  f  rom  this  mie.  More  exact  methods  of  detennination  and 
the  various  conditions  affecting  the  strength  are  discussed  in  the  pages 
that  f  ollow. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  the  amount  of  cement  upon  the  strength 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  character  of  the  aggregate  and  the 
relative  sizes  of  particles  affect  the  strength  to  a  marked  degree.  Fre- 
quently,  by  projjer  selection  and  proportioning  of  aggregates  the  required 
strength  can  be  obtained  at  much  less  cost  than  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  cement. 

Sale  Strength  of  Concrete.  Working  unit  stresses  are  discussed 
fully  in  the  chapter  on  Design  of  Reinforced  Concrete.  The  p)ercen- 
tage  of  the  ultimate  strength  that  may  be  used  varies  with  different 
kinds  of  stress  and  the  character  of  the  structure.  For  different  pro- 
p>ortions  and  conditions  the  discussion  in  the  following  pages  may  be 
used  as  an  aid  to  the  j  udgment .  The  importance  of  the  structure  govems 
to  a  certain  extent  the  stresses  to  be  used  and  relatively  high  values 
frequently  may  be  used  with  conservatism.  Many  times,  however, 
concrete  that  will  ultimately  carry  very  hght  loads  must  be  strong  enough 
to  do  so  a  short  time  after  placing  and  a  much  richer  mix  and  larger 
sections  must  be  used  than  would  otherwise  be  necessar}'. 

Strength  of  Proportions  in  Practice.  In  selecting  proportions  to  use 
in  any  structure  the  strength  which  can  be  attained  at  the  required  age 
with  the  available  materials  must  be  considered.  In  some  cases  a 
high  strength  required  at  early  ages,  because  of  immediate  loading  or 
earlv  removal  of  forms,  mav  necessitate  a  richer  concrete  than  would 
be  sekcted  for  a  similar  structure  which  carries  but  little  dead  load  and 
does  not  receive  its  load  for  a  considerable  period  after  placing.  If  a 
wet  CQDsistency  is  to  be  used  because  of  certain  conditions  of  economy 
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in  construction  due  allowance  must  be  made  in  detennining  proportions 
for  the  relative  weakness  of  a  wet  mixture. 

The  refinement  to  which  proportioning  of  aggregatesshouldbecarried, 
in  accordance  with  Chapter  X,  must  be  govemed  by  practical  consider- 
ations.  It  is  wise  in  any  case  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  possi- 
bility  and  to  figure  the  relative  costs  of  different  methods  of  treatment. 
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Ratio  ofPdrtscfCementloTotal  Rartsof  ali  Materials  Indudlng  Cement 
Proportions  adofted  on  the  dash  line  are  those  giving,  por  average  con- 

DITIONS,  mXTURES  WITH    VOII>S    WELL    FILLED.       StRENGTHS  ARE 
BASED  ON  AUTHOR'S  FORMULA,  CONFIRMED  BY  TESTS. 

Fio.  85. — ^Àpproximate  Cnishing  Strength  of  Concrete  of  the  Same  Materials  in 

Different  Proportions.     (5etf  p,  313.) 


Diagram  for  Compressive  Strength.  The  approximate  relative 
strength  of  concrete  made  with  the  same  aggregates  in  diflFerent  pro- 
portions is  shown  by  the  diagram,  Fig.  85  page  312.  The  diagram  may 
be  read  in  terms  of  ultimate  strength  with  1:2:4  concrete  considered  as 
2  eoo  pounds  per  square  inch;  also  in  ratios  which  may  be  used  conveni- 
ently  when  the  strength  of  the  i  :  2:4  concrete  is  more  or  less  than  this. 
Vertical  lines  indicate  the  proportion  of  cement  to  total  material  in- 
cluding  the  cement.  Thus  the  proportion  or  ratio  of  cement  in  the 
1:2:4  mixture  is  \  or  0.143. 

The  light  line  in  the  diagram  indicates  the  strength  for  standard 
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propcirlions,  iisfng  approxhnately  twice  as  much  coar^e  as  fme  aggregate. 
Far  rich  mizes  the  proportion  of  sancì  ib  slighth'  decreased  and  f or  lean 
mixes  the  proportion  is  increased,  becaui>e  the  cement  actb  with  the 
sand  m  fìllmg  the  voids  in  the  coarse  aggregale. 

To  find  the  compressive  strength  of  concrete  in  any  proportions  or 
the  ratio  of  strength  to  that  of  1:2:4  concrete,  select  the  proper  point 
in  the  diagram,  or  eLse  interpolate  between  values  given,  and  foUow 
horizontally  to  the  left. 

fior  fltottUgflKf  floncnte.    The  diagram  described  is  made  u\) 


irara  a  formula  which  in  tum  is  based  on  a  large  number  of  tests.  'J'hc 
formula  is  useful  in  estimating  the  strength  of  other  proportions  tlian 
tho5e  covered  in  the  diagram,  and  also  for  com{>aring  the  strength  o* 
special  mLxtures  and  materiale  with  diJffer«it  percentages  of  voids.  llie 
formula  is  similar  in  a  general  way  in  form  to  Feret's  formula  for 
strength  of  mortar.  (See  p.  155.) 
Let 

P  =  compressive  strengUi  of  concrete  in  Ib.  per  bq.  in. 

e  =  barrels  of  cement  per  cubie  yard  of  concrete. 

s  =  cubie  yards  of  sand  per  cubie  yard  of  concrete. 

g  =  cubie  yards  of  gravel,  or  stone,  per  cubie  yard.of  concrete. 

0.1  is  an  empirical  Constant, 
if  =a  coefficient  var>'ing  with  the  strength  of  the  cement,  the 
texture  of  the  co^rse  aggregate,  and  the  age  of  the  speci- 
men, bui  Constant  for  ali  proportions  of  the  same  luaterials 
mixed  and  stored  under  similar  conditions.  A  table  of 
values  of  M  i.s  given  on  page  314. 

Vs  ^  voidi  in  sand. 

Vg^  voids  in  gravel. 

i7<^  weÌKPL  of  a  barrel  of  cement 

i.gs;  = = 

-'-  6-'.:  X  i-I  weigftì  e    u  cubie  iwoL  ot  waU'   />.  :»pccii!c  graviiy  o.  «.jiiicnt 

Thcn 

i.QSr 


P^  M 


_27-  i.95r-27  [u  -V)S  -^  u  -  i'jg\ 


—  o.i 


(i) 


Asswning  the  s}>ecilie  gravi ly  01  cement  to  be  3.1,  tlie  sf>eciiH  gravity 
of  sand  and  stone  to  be  2.0-;.  and  tiie  voids  in  tlie  sand  and  stune  to  be 
each  46^6,  the  formula  Ijecoine^ 


^  Afl  — —  . -0.1 

L  l^.^^'  -e  —  7^8  K^  -r  g)  J 
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The  values  of  e,  s,  and  g  can  be  obtained  f rom  the  tables  of  quantities 
of  materìals,  page  214,  or  may  be  computed  from  the  formulas  on  pages 
210  to  212. 

The  tenn  in  the  large  brackets,  that  is,  without  the  M,  may  be  used  as 
a  ratio.  The  values  of  the  coefficiente  M,  which  may  be  adopted  for 
different  conditions,  are  given  in  the  table  below,  and  when  substituted 
in  the  fonnula  give  P  in  terms  of  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  fonnula  is  only  correct  when  the  voids  of  the 
coarse  aggregate  are  filled  with  fine  aggregate  and  cement;  thus  the 
formula  would  not  be  correct  for  such  proportions  as  i  :  i  :  6,  in  which 
the  voids  of  the  coarse  aggregate  evidenUy  are  not  filled. 

ApproximaU  Values  oj  Coefficiente  M^Jor  Use  in  Formulas  (i)  and  (2)     {See  p,  313) 

Note  that  these  are  not  strength  values 


VALUES  OF  OClBFnCIEMT  M 

Afe. 

Granite 

or  Trap. 

Gravel  or  Hard 
Limestone. 

Soft  Limestone  or 
Sandstone. 

Cinders. 

CoDsistency. 

Consistency. 

Consistency. 

Consistency. 

Medium. 

Very  Wct. 

Medium. 

Very  Wet. 

Medium. 

Very  Wet. 

Medium. 

\^ry  Wet. 

7<1. 

2  480 

I  360 

2   260 

I   220 

I   700 

920 

680 

370 

14  d. 

3  020 

I   780 

2   740 

I  610 

2  060 

I   210 

830 

490 

I  mo. 

3  780 

2  330 

3  440 

2   120 

2  580 

I   590 

I  040 

640 

3  " 

5  130 

2  790 

4  660 

2  540 

3  500 

I  900 

I  410 

760 

6  " 

5  870 

3  780 

s  330 

3  440 

4  000 

2  580 

I  610 

I  040 

lyr. 

6  700 

5  030 

6  080 

4  S70 

4  SSO 

3  420 

I   840 

I  380 

For  small  sized  stone,  say  ^  inch  maximum,  the  values  should  be 
reduced  about  20%. 

Example:  What  approximate  strength  at  the  age  of  siz  months  may  be  expected 
of  a  granite  concrete  of  medium  consistency  in  proportions  1:2:5  made  with 
special  aggregates,  the  sand  having  46%  voids  and  the  stone  40%  voids  ?  The 
speci fic  gravity  of  the  cement  is  3.1  and  a  barrel  of  4  cubie  feet  weighs  376  pounds. 

Solution:  From  Quantity  Tables  on  page  214  the  proportions  require  x.26  bar- 
rels  cement  ;  0.37  cubie  yards  of  sand  ;  and  0.93  cubie  yards  of  stone.  From  the 
table  on  page  314  we  find  the  value  of  the  co-efficient,  M,  to  be  5870.  Substitutìng 
these  values  and  also  the  voids  in  formula  (i  )  gives 

r 2^46 ^^1 

^  ^^  L  27  —  2ui6  —  27  [  (i  -  0.46;  0.37  4-  (i  —  0.40)  0.93]  ""      J 
or  P  —  2950. 
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From  study  of  a  lai^e  nmnber  of  actual  tests  of  concrete  specimens» 
confirmed  bymiinerous  tests  of  concrete  cut  out  of  compieteci  stnictures, 
it  is  possible  to  present  approximate  values  f  or  the  strength  that  ma\' 
be  expected  with  difierent  proportions  of  mixtures.  These  strengths 
are  based  on  a  fair  quality  of  aggregateand commercial  Portlandcement. 
Strengths  are  given  for  two  difierent  consistencies:  '  1  )  medium,  which 
may  be  assumed  to  include  not  only  a  plastic  mix  but  a  mix  of  a  con- 
sistency  of  ver}'  thick  p>ea  soup  in  which  the  coarse  aggregate  wilJ  not 
separate  from  the  mortar  in  ha-ndììnp  or  in  fiowing  down  a  siope,  in 
fact,  a  mix  just  wet  enough  to  flow  veiy-  sluggishl}'  into  the  fonns  and 
around  the  steel  in  reinforced  concrete  cpnstruction;  and  (2Ì  very  wet, 
or  sloppy  consistency  representmg  a  very-  wet  mixture  in  which  the  mor- 
tar readily  separates  from  the  stones.  These  of  coursearesimply  rela- 
tive terms,  the  strength  gradually  decreasing  with  the  addition  of  water 
as  soon  as  the  sluggishly  flowmg  consistenc}-  is  passed.  With  accurate 
grading  of  the  aggregates,  as  stated  on  page  310,  the  strength  may  be 
increased  without  additional  cement.  Relation  of  strength  as  afiected 
by  difierent  coarse  aggregates  is  indicated  in  the  table  on  page  316- 
A  dr\-  mixed  concrete  is  somewhat  stronger  at  theageof  onemonth,  but 
approximately  the  same  at  the  age  of  six  months,  as  the  medium  con- 
sistale}'. Conditions  of  Storage,  as  indicated  on  page  320,  may  appreci- 
ably  affect  the  growth  in  strength. 

The  followiag  tabie  presents  the  approximate  strength  that  may 
be  expected  of  first-cisiss  concrete  of  difierent  proportions,  ages,  and 
consistencies,  tested  in  cylinders  8  inches  in  diameter  by  16  inches  high. 
Instead  of  assmning  nominai  proportions,  where  the  volume  of  sand  is 

Appraximaic  Compressive  Strength  of  Concrcir  Wilh  Coarse  Agfircgaie  such  as  Gravcl, 

Granùe,  m  Hard  Limesianc.     [Ser  p.  315.» 


Medium  CuDsistejocy. 

1 

\er\*  Wcl  ConsJBtency . 

Age  i  mu. 

Ape  ^  mo. 

Age 

I  mo. 

Age  (•  mo. 

Ib    per  sq    in. 

Ib.  jicr  SQ    1x1. 

Ib    iKT  sg    in 

Ib     IKT  Hit     m 

i:  1:  25 

3  240 

1 

I 

990 

3    200 

i:iè-3-i 

2    470 

3  ^30 

I 

520 

2   480 

1:2:4 

2    OCX) 

3  100 

I 

230 

;  010 

1:2^:4! 

I     050 

2  500 

1 

020 

1    ÒOO 

i-3o 

I    «;oo 

2  320 

920 

I    500 

1:4:7 

I   ooo 

i 

I   640 

Ó50 

I    060 

1 
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one-half  that  of  the  stone,  more  practical  relations  are  chosen  whìcfa 
aÙow  for  the  eflfect  of  the  cement  and  sand  in  filling  the  voids.  The 
values  agree  with  the  formula  given  on  page  313  and  with  Fig.  85, 
page  312. 

Maximum  Strengths.Recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee.  The 
Joint  Conmiittee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete,  recommend 
the  foUowing  maximum  values  for  ultimate  strength  to  be  used  in  de- 
sign. To  use  for  working  stresses  and  to  allow  a  sufficient  factor  of 
safety,  these  of  course,  must  be  multiplied  by  the  required  percent- 
ages.     (See  Chapter  XXII.) 


Limiting  Strengths  of  Different  Mixtures  of  Concrete  Suggestei  by  Joint  Committee 

(In  Pounds  per  Square  Inch) 


Aggregate. 


Granite,  trap  rock 

Gravel,  hard  limestone,  and 

hard  sandstone 

Soft  limestone  and  sandstone. . 
Cinders 


x:i:2 

x:xè:3 

x:2:4 

x;a|:s 

3  300 

2   800 

2    200 

I   800 

3  000 

2    500 

2   eco 

I   600 

2    300 

z  800 

I  soo 

z  200 

800 

700 

600 

500 

1:336 


z  400 

z  300 

z  eoo 

400 


Relation  of  Percentage  of  Cement  to  the  Strength  of  the  Concrete. 

As  already  stated,  the  strength  of  a  concrete  varies  approximately  with 

Comparative  Density  and  Strength  of  Similar  Concrete  with  Dijferent  Percentages 
of  Cement  and  2Ì'inch  Stane  Graded  as  an  Ettipse  and  Straight  Line 

By  FuLLER  AND  Thompson.     (See  p.  3Z6.) 


Matkriala. 

Denbxtt  wrra  Different 
Percentaobs  or  Cement* 

MODULUB      OF 
RUPTURB  AT  90 

Days,  Different 
Percentages  of 
Cement.* 

Compressive  Strength 
AT    X40   Days,    Dif- 
ferent   Percentagbp 
OF    Cement. 

Stone. 

Sand. 

8% 

10% 

12è% 

15% 

8% 

10% 

"i 

x5% 

8%|  xo% 

"i% 

xS% 

Crushed 

Screenings 

14 

M 
M 
M 

Sand 

M 
M 

0.829 

i&t 

980 

ti 

0.846 

25o 

X   X29 

a 

0.832 

245 

x/»   é 

u 

0.839 

326 

X  634 

H 

0.87X 

163 

990 

Gravai 

0.855 

245 

x  7x5 

u 

0.865 

307 

X  890 

H 

0.867 

339 

. . . . 

3    04C 

1 

Averages 

o.85ci 

o.85o 

0.848 

0.853 

176 
176 

248 

220 

276 
275 

33» 
330 

985 
985 

I  428 

X2  30 

x654 
X  S40 

X   837 

Strenfrth  i 
c«ntage 

S%cem 

computed  as  proportional  to  the  per- 

of  cement,  oaaed  on  strength  with 

ent 

1   8Sv 

*  In  grave!  and  sand  mixtures  the  percentage  by  weight  of  cement  was  increased  in  each 
to  balance  the  differenoe  in  specific  gravity  between  thia  and  the  onished  material. 
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the  percent^e  of  the  cement  in  the  mass  so  that  this  relation  noay  be 
used  as  a  rough  guide  f or  practical  purposes.  The  preceding  Laoie  gi ves 
the  results  of  the  Jerome  Park  tests*  by  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Thompson, 
where  the  density  of  the  concrete  was  maintained  nearh-  Constant. 
The  actual  compressive  strcngth  and  also  the  modulus  of  rupture  is 
low  because  a  very  wet  mixture  was  used  in  making  up  the  specimens. 
In  these  tests,  the  strength  of  the  concrete  with  screenings  was  less 
than  with  sand. 


4^00 


0  7  t4Zf3t&Datfs    ZHo. 

^e  at  Time  of  Break in^ 

FiG.  86. — Growth  in  Strength  of  Concrete  of  Wet,  Normal,  and  i>ry 

Consistencies.     (6>e  p.  318.) 


Sfect  of  Cosuisteiicy.  The  reduction  in  strength  of  concrete  by  the 
use  of  an  excess  of  water  is  ver>'  marked.  Tery  wet  cenerate,  sach  as  is 
sometmies  used  in  practiee  in  order  to  fiow  down  a  chate  of  fiat  slope, 
nerer  attains  the  strenirth  secored  by  a  more  plastic  miztare  and  shonld 
nerer  be  naed  where  normal  strenifth  is  reqnired  by  the  design.  Tests 
and  expedenoe  show  that  eren  lor  reinf orced  concrete  bmlding  construc- 
tran  it  is  possifale  to  use  a  Tory  siow  flowing,  sluggish  consìsteney  that 
will  ffll  the  f orms  and  imbed  the  steel  withont  being  so  skw^y  as  to 
deet  appreciably  the  nUmate  strength.    (See  p.  250.) 

Concrete  made  with  a  dry  mixture  attains  higher  earl\'  strength 
than  mediimi  consistency  up  to  the  age  of,  say  6  weeks,  when  it  is  apt 
to  be  overtaken  and  passed  by  the  wetter  mix.  In  scarcely  any  case, 
therefore,  is  it  wise  to  use  in  practice  a  mixture  in  which  the  concrete 
requires  appreciable  tamping  to  bring  the  mortar  to  the  surface. 

*Traxi8actions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Voi.  LIX,  p.  67,  1907. 
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The  relative  strength  of  very  wet,  medium,  and  dry  mixed  concrete 
àt  difiFerent  ages  is  shown  in  Fig.  86,  page  317.  These  tests  are  based 
on  experiments  made  by  various  laboratorìes  under  the  direction  of  the 
Aggregate  Committee  of  the  American  Concrete  Institute.* 

The  curves  in  Fig.  87  are  plotted  from  experiments  by  the  authorsl  upon 

the  strength,  density  J,  and  permeability  of  the  concrete  mixed  with  difiFerent 
percentages  of  water.  In  the  three  curves  the  points  of  maximum  density, 
strength  and  water-tightness  ali  lie  not  far  from  the  medium  quaking  con- 
sistency,  although  for  maximum  water-tightness  a  stili  softer  consistency 
appears  to  be  slightly  more  efficient. 

These  tests  further  indicate  that  (i)  the  consistency  which  will  pro- 
duce thè  densest  concrete  will  result  in  the  greatest  ultimate  strength  pro- 
vided  an  excess  of  water  is  not  employed;  (2)  dry  mixtures  attain  highest 
strength  at  short  periods,  but  mixtures  of  quaking  consistency  approach 
the  dryer  specimens  after  longer  setting;  (3)  very  wet  mixtures, especially 
of  lean  proportions,  may  be  chemically  injured,  by  excess  of  water. 

Eflect  of  "Laitance."  Whenever  concrete  is  laid  under  water,  the 
water  is  likely  to  be  clouded  by  what  appear  to  be  particles  of  cement 
flioating  up  from  the  mass  which  is  being  laid.  This  whitish  substance 
is  generally  termed  "laitance."  A  similar  formation  occurs  on  the 
surface  of  concrete  laid  with  too  much  water. 

The  authors  have  found  serious  defects  in  structures  in  which  the 
concrete  was  laid  by  chuting  with  a  large  excess  of  water.  At  the  top 
of  the  basement  columns  in  one  completed  six-story  structure  was  found 
a  thickness  of  laitance  varying  from  ^-inch  to  4  inches,  which  had  to  be 
cut  out  and  replaced. 

Chemical  and  microscopical  analyses,  which  Mr.  Clifford  Richardson 
has  very  kindly  made  for  us,  show  that  this  laitance  has  nearly  the  same 
chemical  composition,§  except  for  a  large  loss  on  ignition,  as  normal  Port- 
land cements,  but  consists  largely  of  amorphous  material  of  an  isotropie 
nature, — that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  aflfect  polarized  light,  and  has  almost 
no  setting  properties. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  concrete  or  mortar  is  laid  under  water, 
or  with  a  large  excess  of  water,  a  portion  of  the  cement  is  rendered  incapable 
of  setting,  and  the  strength  of  the  mass  is  consequently  reduced  in  propor- 
tion  to  this  loss.     The  conclusion  is  naturally  reached  that  for  concrete 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Specifications  and  Methods  of  Tests  of  Concrete  Materials,  Sanfavd  EU 
Thompson,  Chairman,  Journal  of  American  Concrete  Institute,  October-November,  1914,  p.  4aa. 
t  Proceedings  of  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Voi.  VI,  1906,  p.  358. 
X  See  p.  IO  for  definition  and  p.  149  for  method  of  determining  density. 
§  See  p.  251- 
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laid  under  water,  or  in  locations  where  a  iarge  eicess  of  water  is  required 
ìd  mixing,  a  higher  percentage  of  cement  than  usuai,  about  one-sixtb 
more,  shouid  be  eraployed. 

A  lìan  niiicture  has  been  found  to  be  more  serìously  ìnjured  by  an  excess 
of  water  than  a  rìch  one,  probably  because  the  water  has  a  greater  oppor- 
tuDÌty  to  penetrate  the  mass,  and  therefore  Io  dissolve  the  cement. 


^EROENT  WATER  TO  TOTAL  WEIQHT  OF  DRY  MATERIAL 

Fio.      87. — Comparative  Permeability,  Strength  and  Density  of  i  laj  :4j 

Concrete,  mrxed   with    DiHerent  Percentages   of   Water, 

By  Taylor  and  Thompson.     {See  p.  318.) 

AUchina  Tersns  Hand  Mlxed  Concrete.    Machine  mixed  concrete  on 
actual  work  and,  when  properlv  handled,  in  the  laboratory,  may  be 
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counted  on  for  greater  strength  and  unifonnity  than  hand-mized  con- 
crete. In  mixing  laboratory  spiedniens,  hòwever,  it  is  difficnlt  when 
a  few  sp>eciniens  are  made  at  a  lime  lo  pre\'ent  the  cement  and  mortar 
stickìng  to  drum  of  mixer  and  thus  influencing  the  proportìons.  Tests 
of  a  large  nmnber  of  6-inch  cubes  of  i  :  2 : 4  concrete  by  the  University 
of  Illinois*  gave  an  average  of  2  200  pounds  per  square  inch  for  hand- 
nùxed  specimens  and  2  800  poimds  per  square  inch  for  machine  mixed 
specimens. 

Tests  by  the  authors  of  laboratory-made  spedmens  in  comparìson 
with  specimens  taken  from  the  mixer  on  the  job  show  that  with  first- 
class  workmanship  the  laboratory  specimens  are  representative  of  the 
job  concrete  made  with  the  same  material.  Furthermore,  sp)ecimens 
of  concrete  cut  from  actual  structures  usually  show  higher  strength  than 
sp>ecimen5  taken  either  in  the  held  or  mixed  in  the  laboratory. 

Comparalive  Strength  of  Concrete  at  Different  Ages  and  Consistencies  Stored  Under 

Dijferent  Conditions.\ 

Eacfa  Value  b  an  Average  of  f our  6  by  6-iiich  Cylìnders.    PioportÌ€His  i  :  2 : 4  by  weight. 
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Effect  of  Corinir  on  Strength.  Tests  indicate  a  marked  eh«ct  on  the 
strength  of  concrete  by  the  manner  of  curing.  If  spedmens  are  kept 
in  the  dry  air  of  the  laboratory,  comparatively  Kttle  gain  in  strength 
is  evidenced  after  the  age  of  28  days.    Results  of  tests  at  the  Uni- 


*  Unhrenity  of  Ulinois,  Bullctin  No.  71,  p.  176. 

t  Journal  American  Concrete  Institute,  October-November,  1914.  p.  435. 

X  liade  from  diy  stooe;  for  ali  othcr  test  pieoes  the  stone  had  been  tboroughly  «vt  before  mixing. 
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versity  of  Illinois  with  specimens  cured  under  different  conditions  are 
indicated  in  the  following  table.  Although  such  tests  have  not  yet 
been  camed  far  enough  to  detennine  the  effect  on  actual  structures, 
the  results  show  that  a  dry  atmosphere  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  construction  of  any  stnicture  which  is  to  be  closed  from  the  weather 
at  an  early  period.  Certain  temporary  properties  are  noticed  in  con- 
crete subjected  altemately  to  wet  and  dry  conditions.  For  example, 
a  loss  in  strength  is  noted  in  air-cured  specimens  when  first  placed  in 
water,  but  the  strength  is  gradually  regained  after  soaking.* 

QBOWTH  IN  STBENQTH  OF  CONCRETE 

Long-time  compressive  tests  of  concrete  indicate  a  fairly  uniform 
growth  in  strength  with  no  such  falling  off  with  age  as  is  frequently 
observed  in  tensile  tests  on  neat  cement  and  sometimes  in  mortar 
briquets.  In  Fig.  88,  page  321,  is  plotted  an  average  curve  showing  a 
growth  in  strength  representing  some  fifteen  series  of  tests  carried  out 
in  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany.  The  curve  extends  to  the 
age  of  3Ì  years,and  tests  as  far  as  9  years  show  a  further  slight  increase. 

Important  in  practical  construction  is  the  fact  that  the  strength 
at  3  years  is  more  than  twice  the  strength  at  28  days. 

For  laboratory  tests,  the  ratio  of  strength  at  7  and  14  days  is  of 
interest  as  forming  a  basis  for  short-time  tests  when  such  are  necessary 
to  obtain  advance  Information  on  aggregates  or  on  special  conditions. 

Comparison  of  various  tests  indicate  no  marked  variations  in  growth 
with  different  proportions  and  different  aggregates.  Variations  due  to 
consistencies  are  referred  to  on  page  317,  and  the  effect  of  Storage  on 
page  320.  A  weak  aggregate  (see  page  323)  may  limit  the  ultimate 
strength. 

EFFECT  OF  AGGREGATES  UPON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  CONCRETE 

Effect  of  Size  of  Coarse  Aggregate.  The  larger  the  maximum  size  of 
coarse  aggregate,  the  higher  the  strength,  with  other  conditions  similar. 
In  Fig.  89,  page  323,  are  shown  the  results  of  tests  by  Messrs.  Fuller 
and  Thompson,t  which  show  the  increase  in  strength  as  the  stones 
increase  from  J  to  2J  inch,  maximum  size.  These  tests  and  other 
series  show  that  this  increase  in  strength  is  due  primarily  to  increased 

*  Prof.  J.  L.  Van  Orman  in  Transactions  of  American  Society  of  Civil  Engùieers,  Voi.  XXVII,  19x4, 
p.  438. 

t  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Voi.  LIX,  p.  67,  xgo?. 
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density  with  the  larger  size  stone.  The  testa  show  that  with  ^-ìnch 
stone,  one-thìrd  more  cement  is  needed  than  when  the  wiaximnm  gize 
of  stono  Ì8  2}  inch,  and  with  1-inch  stone,  one-sixth  more  cement  is 
needed  than  with  2^  inch,  assuming  in  both  cases  similar  grading. 

The  selection  of  maximiun  size  of  particles  is  apt  te  be  made  from 
practical  considerations  rather  than  the  strength  of  the  concrete.  For 
mass  concrete,  a  maximum  of  3-inch  is  customary,  although  6  andeven 
8-inch  stone  has  been  put  through  amixer  with  satisf actory  results.  For 
reinforced  concrete,  a  limit  of  i  to  ij-inch  maximum  size  isnecessary 
in  order  to  properly  flow  around  the  steel.  For  face  walls,  washed  or 
picked,  a  better  appearance  is  secured  by  limiting  the  maximum  size 
to  i-inch. 
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MAXIMUM  8IZE  STONE 

FiG.  89. — Comparative  Density  and  Strength  of   Concrete  made  from  Broken 

Stone  of  different  Maximum  SIzes.     Proportions  1:3:6. 

Age,  140  Days.     {See  p.  322.) 

Effect  of  Qnality  of  Stone.  Weak  aggregates  eventually  limit  the 
ultimate  strength  of  the  concrete  because  a  thoroughly  hardened  con- 
crete will  break  through  the  coarse  aggregate  instead  of  pulling  out 
the  stone. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  strength  of  the  stone  is  an  im- 
portant  requirement  and  fumishes  an  indication  of  ìts  value.  In 
general,  furthermore,  the  strength  of  the  stone  varies,  at  least  to  a  par- 
tial  degree,  with  its  specific  gravity .  A  stone  of  heavy  specific  gravity, 
therefore,  can  be  expected  to  produce  in  general  a  stronger  concrete. 
The  compressive  strength  of  stone  varies  from  5  eoo  to  20  eoo  Ib.  per 
sq.  in.  according  to  the  texture.  The  approximate  strengths  of  con- 
crete with  diflFerent  coarse  aggregates  are  given  on  page  316. 

Oravel  Versus  Broken  Stone.  Comparative  tests  of  concrete  made 
with  broken  stone  and  with  gravel  in  the  same  proportions  by  volume 
show  almost  always  that  concrete  made  from  hard  broken  stone  such 
as  trap  gives  higher  compressive  strength  than  concrete  made  with 
gravel.  This  appears  to  be  the  rule  not  only  when  the  materials  are 
mixed  by  measured  volumes  regardless  of  the  percentage  of  voids,  but 
also  when  the  broken  stone  and  gravel  are  each  screened  to  substantially 
the  same  size.  The  choice,  however,  between  the  two  aggregates  is 
more  often  a  matter  of  relative  cost  and  availability  than  of  the  actual 
strength  value,  because  the  difPerence  in  strength,  which  usually  is  not 
above  8%  to  10%,  is  not  likely  to  be  enough  to  be  the  goveming  factor. 
Furthermore,  gravel  makes  a  smoother  mix  so  that  the  stones  slip  into 
place  without  so  much  tendency  to  separate  from  the  mortar.  For  this 
reason  gravel  is  usually  better  for  watertight  work  and  in  places  where 
it  is  especially  necessary  to  eUminate  surface  voids. 

These  conclusions  are  further  confirmed  by  tests  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical  Survey  at  St.  Louis*  and  by  E.  Candlot  in  Francef. 

Comparative  tests  of  concrete  with  different  coarse  aggregates  are 
shown  in  Fig.  90,  p.  325,  representing  tests  by  Messrs.  Wm.  B.  Fuller 
and  Sanford  E.  Thompson  at  Jerome  Park  Reservoir,  New  York  City.} 
Because  of  the  greater  density,  the  proportions  by  volume  being  the 
same,  the  specimens  made  with  gravel  and  sand  contain  in  the  set  con- 
crete a  slightly  larger  percentage  of  cement,  so  that  the  strength  of 
the  gravel  concrete  is  slightly  greater  than  if  allowance  had  been  made  for 
this.  The  relatively  low  strength  of  the  concrete  with  broken  stone  and 
screenings  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  character  of  the  screenings,  which 
were  of  gneiss  rock  and  of  poorer  quality  than  that  produced  from  a  true 
granite. 

*  Bulletln  344  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  igoS. 

t  See  Concrete.  Plain  and  Reinforced.  2nd  Edìtion.  p.  385. 

{  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineen,  Voi.  LIX,  1907,  p.  67. 
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These  tests  show  that  a  concrete  with  an  angular  coarse  aggregate, 
such  as  broken  stone,  is  stronger  than  one  with  a  rounded  coarse  aggre- 
gate, lìke  gravel,  using  the  same  sand  and  cement.  The  stronger  ad- 
hesion  of  cemait  to  broken  stone  outweìghs  the  greater  density  of 
gravel  concrete. 
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FiG.  90. — Comparative  Density  and  Stiength  of  Concrete  made  with 

Differe&t  Aggregates.     iSee  p.  324.; 

Replacing  the  sand  with  screenings  of  the  same  size  and  using  brok^i 
stone  produces  a  weaker  concrete  than  sand  and  gravel,  probably  be- 
cause  of  the  low  density. 
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The  gravel  must  alwaya  be  clean.  In  a  bank  it  is  freqnently  covered 
wìth  a  film  of  dìrt  or  loam  which  it  is  natorally  impossible  to  remoYe 
without  thorough  washing  in  a  special  plant.  (See  p.  228.)  A  diity 
gravel  may  reduce  the  stren^^th  as  mach  as  25%. 

The  stona  with  the  smallar  percentage  of  voids  if  proportioned  by 
volume  gives  the  lower  strength.  To  illustrate,  a  cubie  foot  of  stone 
measured  loose  with  40%  voids  contains  more  solid  material  than  stone 
with  50%  voids,  and  hence  makes  a  greater  bulk  of  concrete  with  the 
same  proportions  by  volimie.  This  is  further  illustrated  in  the  table 
on  page  214.  Consequently,  there  is  less  cement  in  a  unit  volume  of  the 
concrete  when  the  stone  has  40  per  cent  voids;  and  while  the  density 
is  slightly  greater, it  is  not  enough greater  to  counterbalance  the  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  cement.  If  the  proportions  had  been  altered  so 
as  to  use  less  sand  with  the  stone  having  40  per  cent  voids,  the  concrete 
would  have  been  stronger,  with  the  same  amount  of  cement  per  cubie 
yard  of  concrete,  because  of  the  greater  density. 

From  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  aggregate  with  the  largest 
percentage  of  voids  is  best  to  use.  As  indicated  above,  it  requires  more 
cement  to  a  given  volume  of  concrete,  and  the  concrete  is  apt  to  be 
slightly  less  dense  than  with  an  aggregate  having  fewer  voids,  so  that 
the  lattar  is  usually  the  more  economical  even  although  it  is  sometimes 
slightly  inferior  in  strength.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  contractor, 
therefore,  gravel  concrete  is  cheaper  than  broken  stone  concrete  when 
proportioned  by  volimie  f or  the  reason  that  gravel  has  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  voids  and  therefore  makes  a  larger  volimie  of  concrete  with 
the  same  measured  materials. 

It  is  almost  always  cheaper  to  screen  bank  gravel,  recombining  the 
sand  and  screened  gravel  in  the  desired  proportions  because  (i)  bank 
gravel  seldom  runs  uniform  enough  to  dapand  upon  the  right  pro- 
portions of  fine  to  coarsè  aggregate  and  (2)  the  sand  is  apt  to  be  in 
excess,  thus  requiring  more  cement  to  the  cubie  yard.  Ordinarily 
the  cost  of  screening  is  mora  than  balancad  by  the  saving  in  cement. 

Slag.  Slag,  a  by-product  from  blast  fumaces  producing  pig  iron,  has 
provad  a  satisfactory  coarsa  aggregate  for  concrete,  but  more  care  must 
be  usad  in  selecting  it  than  is  the  case  with  gravel  and  broken  stone. 
The  important  requiremants  are  that  it  shall  contain  little  sulphur, 
shall  ba  tough,  and  densa,  and  shall  have  been  cooled  for  six  to  twelve 
months  on  large  slag  haaps,  on  to  which  it  flows  from  the  fumaces  in 
layers  about  6  inches  thick.    The  weight  per  cubie  foot  of  first-class 

*  Sce  tests  of  Howard  A.  CazBon,  7th  Annual  Report,  Boston  Transit  Commission,  xgoi,  p.  39. 
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slag  (assuming  45%  voids)  should  be  not  less  than  70  pounds  per  cubie 
ioot.  This  is  an  ìmportant  requirement  because  it  eliminates  the  soft, 
porous  material.  Slag  has  been  used  in  important  concrete  structures 
in  the  blast  fumace  regions  for  many  years  and  its  durability  is  well 
established  for  mass  concrete  provided  a  first  class  quality  is  used. 
Its  use  for  reinforced  work  is  more  questionable  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty  of  obtaining  uniformly  good  material. 

Tests  indicate  that  a  first-class  slag  may  be  expected  to  show  strengths 
at  least  as  high  as  limestone  and  gravel.* 

Mr.  W.  A.  Aikent  reports  a  large  series  of  tests  on  6-inch  cubes  of 
1:2:4  concrete  ranging  in  age  from  28  days  to  one  year.  At  28  days,  3 
months,  and  6  months,  100  specimens  each  were  broken  and  at  9 
months  and  one  year  50  specimens  each.  There  is  a  substantial  growth 
in  strength  although  the  absolute  strengths  themselves  are  low,  proba- 
bly,  Mr.  Aiken  states,  because  of  a  fine  sand. 

Compressive  Strength  of  Slag  Concrete 

Age 28  Days        3  Months        6  Months        9  Months        One   Year 

Strength i  561  i  952  2  589  2  841  2  797 

Ratio i.oo  1.25  1.66  1.83  1.79 

Cinders.  Cinders,  usually  from  soft  coal,  are  one  of  the  most  varìable 
materials  used  as  a  concrete  aggregate,  and  need  special  care  in  selection 
and  mixing  to  secure  satisfactory  or  even  saie  work.  They  can  never 
be  safely  used  in  design  without  tests  to  determine  the  breaking  strength 
of  the  concrete.  The  heavier  the  cinders,  and  the  less  the  amountof 
material  passing  the  quarter-inch  sieve,  the  stronger  the  concrete.  (See 
p.  328.)  Cinders  containing  fine  impalpable  ash  are  unfit  for  use,  and 
cinders  from  industriai  plants  must  be  investigated  to  insure  f reedom 
from  ali  injurious  acids  and  alkalies.  Tests  and  experience  in  building 
construction  prove  that  steel  properly  imbedded  in  cinder  concrete 
of  wet  consistency  is  not  liable  to  rust.     (See  p.  293.) 

The  foUowing  tables  of  tests  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
uology  and  at  Columbia  University  show  clearly  the  efifect  of  coarseness 
and  weight  on  compressive  strength.  They  show  also  that  specially 
selected  cinders  will  produce  concrete  of  higher  strength  than  the  values 
suggested  by  the  Joint  Committee  (see  p.  316). 

* Bnginetnng  News,  August  io,  igxx,  p.  185,  and  Engineering  Contracting,  Aprii  30,  1913»  p.  483. 
t  Proceedings  American  Society  for  Testinir  Materials,  Voi.  XIV,  1914.  p.  280. 
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Compresine  Sirenglh  qf  Cinder  Concreta  (See  p.  327.) 
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*  TcsU  At  MaMAchutetU  InttHute  of  Technology  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  M.  Spofford  and 
Plof.  H.  W.  Hayward.    Publiriied  by  pemÙMÌon. 
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\nthiadtc  . 

1-2-5 
1-2-5 

97 
98 

96 

93 

93 

80 

88 

107 
100 
107 
109 

"3 

"3 

913 

813 
1465 
1475 
2570 

Anthrarit^           1—2—" 

100 

94 

90 

81 

74 

•J 

.... 

*  Haiold  Perrìne  and 
tHuid 


Gean^e  £.  Stxidwn  in 


Am.  Soc  C  £.,  VoL  LXXDC,  1915,  p.  513 


Coke  Breeze,  ordinary  cx>ke  that  drops  throu^  the 
tines  of  the  loadìng  f orks  and  nins  below  i^  or  2  inches  in  size,  gìves 
unexpectedly  high  str^igth  when  used  as  a  concrete  aggregate,  attain- 
ing  in  one  serìes  of  tests}  about  three-fourths  the  strength  expected 
from  brc^en  stone  concrete.  Thìs  aggregate,  weighing  only  about  30 
pounds  i>er  cubie  foot,  may  be  useful  where  a  concrete  of  extrcmely 
iight  wei^t  is  lequired;  because  of  its  combustible  nature  it  cannot 
be  used  f or  firq>roofìng. 

Yarialions  in  Testa  of  Concrote  AorocataB.  Tests  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards§  tend  to  confìnn  the  opinions  indicated  by  the  authors  else- 
where  that  with  our  present  methods  of  tests  the  only  specification 
f  or  either  fine  or  coarse  aggregate  that  can  be  considered  final  is  the 
requirement  for  strength  of  spedmens  mixed  in  the  proportions  to  be 
used.  The  Bureau  reports  tests  on  18  limestones  runningfrom  i  276 
to  3  984  pounds  per  square  inch;  on  11  gravels  running  from  888  to 
4  126  pounds  per  square  inch;  and  3  granìtes  running  from  2  376  to 
3  054  jjounds  per  square  inch.  Taking  the  low  value  as  100%,  the 
range  for  limestone  is  213%;  for  gravel,  354%;  and  for  granite,  29%. 
Comparatively  few  granites  were  tested.  One  sample  of  cinder  con- 
crete tested  at  i  647  pounds  p>er  square  inch.  Ali  proportions  were 
1:2:4  and  the  age  f cr  the  above  strengths  was  4  weeks. 

It  is  further  shox^Ti,  as  is  e\'ident  from  the  laws  of  mechanical  analv- 
sis  (see  Chapter  X)  that  the  relative  values  of  different  sands  for  use 
in  concrete  cannot  be  estimated  accuratelv  unless  tested  in  combina- 
tion  with  the  coarse  aggregate,  because  the  grading  of  the  total  mix- 
ture  is  the  determining  factor. 

$Teste  at  Miwirhmrtts  Institnte  ci  Technology  under  tbe  dicecticm  ci  Prof.  C.  M.  Spoffoid  and 
Prof.  H.  W.  H^yward.    Refored  to  by  prrmmrion. 

§  Tecfanologic  Paper  No.  58,  U.  S.  Bnreaa  of  Standanb,  Jone  ao,  1916. 
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CFFECT  OF  COVCramUTED  LOADIBQ 


Tn  concrete  foundations  for  piers  and  in  concrete  toorings  it  is  cus- 
tomarv  to  load  an  are^  smailer  than  that  of  the  surface  of  the  concrete. 
The  question  at  once  anses  whether  the  stress  shall  be  hased  upon  the 
load  divided  hy  the  total  area  of  the  concrete  footinjr  or  hy  the  area  of 
contact.  Experiments  made  upon  concrete  and  other  mate  ria  Ls  show 
that  neither  of  these  methods  is  correct,  but  that  an  intermediate  area 
should  be  selected  for  computation. 


IMmO  Of  AftCA  or  OCMPflt 


Fio.     9X.     Concentrated  vs.  Distributed  Lrading.     (See  p.  .jjo.) 

In  connection  with  the  designinj^  of  concrete  footings  for  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway,  r2-inrh  cuhes  were  cnished  hy  concent  rat  in  ir  the  load 
upon  plates  ro  hy  ro  inrhes  and  8  by  8^  inrhes.*  At  I^ehi^^h  (university 
in  1908  a  set  of  experiments  was  made  upon  the  strenglh  of  6  hy  6  inch 
cubes  of  1 12:4  proportions  where  the  compressed  area  varied  from  theentirc 
area  r)f  the  specimen  down  to  1.21  square  inches. 

In  the  diagram,  Fig.  91,  both  sets  of  valuesf  are  plotted.  The  two  scts 
ai^ee  where  they  overiap,  and  also  are  similar  in  general  direction,  and,  in 
fact,  in  artual  vahies  of  the  ordinates,  to  curves  drawn  hy  Prof.  J.  B.  John- 
son J  illustrating  Bauschinger's  tests  upon  other  materials  than  concrete. 

.  ♦  Trsts  of  Mrtais,  C.  S.  A.,  1899,  p.  7M^ 
t  From  lata  pn-^«mtrd  ro  'he  authors  by  \Cr.  G<!orgr  A,  Kimball  and  by  Prof.  Frank  P.  McKibbm. 
^X  J<>hn.on\  Material  of  Construcrion,  p.  33. 
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in  considerìiiir  xnv  smaller  areas,  as  indicated  by  the  smaller  ratios  of 
area,  the  fact  must  be  considered  that  the  compressed  surface  defonns, 
that  is,  actualiy  compresses  under  the  load,  and  the  amount  of  deforma- 
tion,  which  may  be  appnmmateh'  estimated  from  the  modulus  01  elas- 
tici t}-,  may  somerimes  bc  the  limiring  consideration.  Aiso,  in  the  small 
jLieas  the  possibihty  of  puncfainfr  through  must  be  considered. 

To  use  the  curve  for  determinine;  the  additional  strength  gained  by 
the  enlarged  area  under  a  pedestal  or  colunm,  nnd  the  ratio  of  the  com- 
pressed area  to  the  total  area,  and  from  the  poinl  on  the  curve  corre- 
spondìng  to  this  ratio  find  from  the  values  al  the  lefi  the  increased 
ratio  of  strength  to  be  expected.  Thus.  if  a  compressed  area  is  one-half 
or  0.5  of  the  total  area,  the  strength  is  increased  1.29  times.  The  use 
is  further  iUustrated  by  the  foliowing  examples. 

Examjie  1 . — V^haX  dimensions  of  pedestal  would  be  required  to  safely  sup- 
pon  a  load  of  40  tons  concentrated  upon  a  piate  loinches  square,  assuming  an 
allowable  distributed  stress  upon  the  concrete  of  050  Ib.  per  square  inch  ? 

Solution. — Fom*  tons  or  80  000  poimds  on  100  square  inches  represents 
800  Ih.  per  square  inch,  and  the  radu  of  pressin*e  required  imder  the  con- 

Kr>o 

centrated  load  to  the  allowable  pressure  is  therefore  —     =   1.2^;  hcnce 

Ó50 

-,  .ir  •     100  s(j.  in. 

irom  the  curs-e,  the  total  area  of  concrete  necessarv  is  —      '^         -=182 

0.55 

square  inches. 

Exampi  e  2. — The  breaking  strength  of  a  12-incb  cube  of  i  12:4  concrete 
having  chamfered  edge^»,  so  that  the  arca  of  contact  of  the  iuad  is  reduced  to 
0  by  0  inches.  or  bi  square  inche^.,  is  324  000  pounds.  What  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  concrete  when  loaded  over  itb  full 
area? 

Solution. — The  strength  per  square  indi  of  the  cube  ngureJ  on  it^  cham- 

lered  surtace  is  — =    4  000  Ib.  per  square  incii.     Ine  raiiu  ol  me 

hi 

compressed  surface  to  the  total  area  is  —     =  o.j^ó,  and  from  the  diagramwe 

144 

ónd  the  ratio  of  stren2:ih  to  hv  1.22.  l^ividini:  4  000  pouna.-,  tnt-  unii 
strength  on  the  concentrated  suriatc-  by  this  gives  as  the  T)robabie  ultimate 
of  the  concrete  when  iuaacà  over  its  full  area,  3  2^0  IL.  per  square  incL. 

TENSILE  STEENGTH  OF  CONCSJETE 

The  tensile  strength  of  concrete  is  usuai ìy  of  htlk-  importance  in 
design  because  even  when  the  tensile  vaiue  is  taken  into  account  il  is  a 
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matter  of  cross  bending  or  modulus  of  nipture  rather  than  of  pure 
tension.  Furthermore,  tensile  tests  producing  accurate  results  are 
hard  to  make  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  making  up  the  specimens 
and  breaking  them.  The  followìng  table  gives  results  for  medium 
consistencies. 

Tensile  Strength  of  Concreta 


ProportioDS. 

Tensile  Strength  at  28  Days. 

Compressive  Strength 
at  38  Days. 

Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

per  cent  of  compressive 
strength. 

Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

1:1:2 

i:iè:3 
i:2:4t 
i:2è:5t 

210 

175 
140 

no 

6.4 
7.0 

8.0 

9.2 

3290 
2500 

1750 
I190 

*  Tests  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  under  the  directbn  of  Prof.  C.  M.  Spofford  and 
Prof.  H.  W.  Hayward.    Published  by  pennisBÌon. 

t  The  strengths  of  these  proportions  are  abnormally  low  in  comprcssion  and  the  tensile  strengths 
may  he  assumed  correspondingly  low.  The  ratios,  however,  agree  substantially  wìth  results  from  other 
testa. 

Comparing  the  tensile  strengths  with  Mr.  Fuller*s  transverse  tests 
of  beams  given  on  page  334,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tensile  strength 
is  from  one-half  to  one-quarter  the  transverse  strength.  Just  how  much 
of  this  is  due  to  the  diflficulty  in  molding  and  testing  tensile  specimens 
cannot  be  estimated,  but  since  FuUer's  specimens  were  made  from  a 
wet  mix,  the  values  may  be  considered  as  conservative  and  more  rep- 
resentative  of  practical  conditions  than  the  tensile  tests. 

The  true  relation  between  tensile  and  compressive  strength  or 
flexure  and  compression  are  probably  more  accurately  indicated  by 
the  mortar  tests  of  Mr.  R.  Feret  on  pages  334  to  335. 


TRANSVEBSE  STRENGTH  OF  CONCRETE 

The  strength  of  a  beam  of  plain  concrete  is  hmited  by  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  concrete  at  the  place  of  greatest  strain,  which,  with  vertical  loading, 
is  its  lowest  surface.  The  value  of  thi£:  trans  verse  "fiber"  strength  or 
modulus  of  rupture  is  of  less  importance  than  the  crushing  strength,  be- 
cause,  on  account  of  the  brittleness  of  concrete  in  teiision,  that  is,  its 
liability  to  crack  from  shrinkage  or  sudden  loading,  it  is  seldomsafe,  and 
usually  is  not  economìcal,  to  construct  beanis  or  girders  without  metal 
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reinforcement.  Most  formulas  for  reinforced  design  disregard  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  concrete.  In  certain  computation s,  however,  the  tensile 
strength  must  be  considered.  Since  concrete  beams  can  be  broken  with 
less  powerful  and  less  exj>ensive  apparatus  than  crushing  specimens,  this 
form  of  sf)ecimen  is  often  convenient  for  comparing  the  relative  strength 
of  diflferent  mixtures  or  different  materials,  and  while  the  ratips  thus  ob- 
tained  will  not  exactly  coincide  with  those  for  crushing  strength,  they  will 
be  suffidently  dose  for  many  purposes. 

FnUer's  Beun  Testg.  The  table*  on  page  334  gives  the  results  of  a 
comprehensive  series  of  tests  of  6  by  6  by  72-inch  beams  made  by  Mr. 
William  B.  Fuller  at  Little  Falls,  N.  J.  Although  diifferent  materials 
than  those  used  by  Mr.  Fuller  will  of  course  show  slightly  different 
strength,  the  table  is  suffidently  representative  of  average  conditions  to 
permit  its  use  for  comparìsons  of  different  proportions,  and,  with  a  proper 
factor  of  safety,  as  a  working  guide  to  the  saie  transverse  strength  of  con- 
crete. 

The  proportions  are  given  by  wdght  but  can  be  transformed  to 
volmne  measure  by  referring  to  the  footnote.  The  various  columns 
present  valuable  data  on  weights  and  volumes  and  voids. 

The  ciu^es  in  Fig.  92  are^  plotted  from  the  results  in  the  table,  and 
illustrate  also  the  proportions  corresponding  to  maximum  strength  for  a 
given  per  cent,  of  cement. 

Tests  by  other  authorìties  are  mentioned  under  Strength  of  Beams  in 
References,  Chapter  XXXIIL 

Fomnila  for  TruuTerse  txr  Bending  Stress  in  Plain  Concrete.  The 
common  formulas  for  representing  the  longitudinal  forces  of  compression 
and  tension  upon  a  beam  are  usually  expressed  with  the  foUowing  notation: 

Let 

/     =  intensity  of  stress  at  any  point  in  the  beam. 

M  ==  bending  moment. 

/     =  moment  of  inertia  about  its  neutra!  axis  of  section  containing  the 

point  under  consideration. 

y     =  distance  of  the  point  from  the  neutral  axis. 

b     =  breadth  of  beam. 

h     —  height  of  beam. 

Then       ^      My  ^  ^  fj 

/  =  y^  (3)  also,  if  =  -L  (4) 
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and  up  to  the  elastic  limit  for  beams 


of  liomogeneous  material  (but  not  for  reinforced  beams),  y  ™  ^h, 
Hence  for  rectangular  beams  of  homogeneous  material, 


/ 


6M 


(5) 


also,  M^—Jbh^ 
6 


(6) 


In  considering  the  strength  of  a  beam,  since  the  stress  is  greatest  at  one 
or  the  other  of  the  surfaces,  y  is  generally  understood  to  represent  the  dis- 
tance  of  the  most  strained  fiber  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  /  the  intensity  of 
stress  upon  this  fiber. 


5     6     7 

PARTS  OP  BTOHEi  BY  WCIQHT 

FiG.  92. — Curves  showing  strength  of  beams  in  pounds  per  square  inch  for  various 

proportions  by  weight  of  sand  and  stone  to  one  part  Portland 

cement.     Age  34  days.     (See  p,  333.) 

The  foregoing  formula  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  neutral 
axis  passes  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  cross  section.  For 
imreinf  orced  mortar  and  concrete  this  is  true,  only  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  loading.  But,  although  it  is  not  correct  after  the  elastic  limit 
is  passed,  the  comparative  results  computed  on  different  beams  of  similar 
materials  are  relatively  correct. 

For  convenience  in  designing,  a  table  is  given  in  Chapter  XXII  for 
bending  moments  caused  by  uniformly  distrìbuted  loads  and  for  loads 
concentrated  at  different  points.  Also,  in  the  same  chapter,  the  moments 
of  inertia,  I,  for  various  sections  are  tabulated.  These  tables  are  appli- 
cable  for  the  niost  part  to  both  plain  and  reinforced  beams. 
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Balatian  of  ConqiraBBhre  to  TimsTerae  Streniftb  of  Concrete.  The  com- 
pressive strength  of  concrete  varies  from  4  to  8  tìmes  the  transverse 
strength.  The  ratio  varies  with  different  ages,  f or  the  growth  of  com- 
pressive strength  appears  to  be  faster  than  the  growth  of  tensile  and 
transverse.  This  is  spedally  true  of  concrete  mìxed  with  weak  aggre- 
gates  such  as  dnder.  There  appears  to  be  very  little  difference  in  these 
relations  between  difFerent  proportions  of  the  same  materials. 

Tests  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  at  28  days  showed  limestone 
and  gravel  concrete  to  be  sixtimes  as  strong  in  compression  as  in  the 
tensile  fibre  stress  in  bending.  For  granite,  the  ratio  was  7.5.  The 
aver&^e  ratios  for  ali  materials  were  6,  7.5,  and  8,  at  4,  13,  and  26  weeks, 
respectively.  The  beams  nsed  in  this  series  were  full  size  and  should 
theref ore  be  more  reUable  than  the  small  specimens  used  in  other  tests 
which  bave  given  somewhat  lower  ratios.    The  proportions  were  1:2:4. 


Shearing  Strength  of  Concrete 
By  Prof.  Charles  M.  Spofpord. 

Manttchuéetta  InatUuie  af  Teehnolooy.     (See  p.  SS7) 

Age  of  Concrete  24  to  32  days. 


Mixture. 


Method  of 
Storine. 


Shearing  Streogth  Ib.  per  sq.  inch. 


Maximum. 


Minimum. 


Average. 


Average 
ICompressive 
;  Streni^th  in 

Ib.  per  sq, 
,        inch. 


Ratio  of 

Shear  to 

Compression 


:  2  :  4 

Air 

1630 

1 
960 

:  2  :  4 

Water 

2090 

1180 

'3:5 

Air 

1590 

890 

3  '  5 

Water 

1380 

840 

3  :6 

Air 

1450 

950 

3  :^ 

Water 

1200 

1040 

I3I0 
1650 

1240 

II20 
I180 
1120 


Average  Ratio  for  1:2:4  and  1:3:5  Concrete 


2070 
2620 
1310 
1360 

950 
1270 


0.63 
o.  63 

O.Q5 

0.  82 

1 .  24 

0.88 


o.  76 


STBENGTH  OF  CONCRETE  IN  SHEAB 

Tests  indicate  that  the  strength  of  ^concrete  in  direct  shear  ranges  from 
60  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  compressive  strength.  These  ratios  from  tests 
by  Prof.  SpoflFord  in  the  table  just  given  agree  substantially  with  experi- 
ments  made  by  Prof.  Arthur  N.  Talbot  at  the  University  of  Illinois.* 
Prof.  Talbot  concluded  that  the  resistance  to  shear  is  dependent  upon 
the  strength  of  the  stone  as  well  as  upon  the  strength  of  the  mortar,  and 
for  the  richer  mixture  the  strength  of  the  stone  probably  exerts  the 
greater  influence. 

*  University  of  Illinois,  BuUetin  No.  8,  xgo6 
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This  direct  sfaear  nnut  not  be  confnsed  witti  sfaear  in  a  tMftin  biToMng 
di<nffn»i  tension  where  Sia  concrflte  mar  break  vhea  th«  Bbeuiof  nnit 
Straw  ì»  10%  ot  ttie  cnuhinc  strcmgth. 

It  is  dìfficult  to  determine  satisfactorily  the  resistance  of  concrete 
to  direct  shear  owing  to  the  difBculty  of  eliminating  the  eSect  of  hearing 
action,  diagonal  tension,  and  heam  stresses  in  general.  At  the  Institute 
the  test  specimens  were  cylinders  5  inchesin  diameter  by  iSincheslong, 
and  in  testing,  the  end  thirds  of  the  cylinders  were  held  rigidly  by  cast 
LTon  yokes,  the  pressure  being  applied  througha  cast  iron  half  cylinder 
hearing,  fìtting  between  the  two  yokes,  so  asto  shear  the  concrete  across 
two  planes.  To  compare  the  compressive  strength  of  the  concrete 
with  the  shearing  strength,  six  extra  cylinders  of  the  same  dimensions 
were  crushed. 


FiG.  93. — Fatigue  ot  Neat  Ceroent   under  Compresaion.     (See  f.  338.) 

TEI  FATiatTS  or  OEHEHT 
The  action  of  cement  under  repeated  stresses  has  been  slightiy  investi- 
gated  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Van  Ornum*  at  Washington  University.  The  ex- 
perìments  were  nude  upon  a-inch  neat  Portland  cement  cubes  four  weeks 
old.  The  resuits  of  tests  on  92  of  these  blocks  are  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram  in  Fig.  93. 


■  Truiuctun*  Amerìcan  Society  al  Civi 
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PLA8TICITT  OF  CONCRETE 

Plasticity  of  concrete  is  the  property  o£  flowing,  or  yielding  very 
slowly  under  the  contmued  pressure  of  heavy  loads.  Under  ordinary 
working  loads,  concrete  deforms  in  accordance  with  Hooke's  law,  but 
if  the  load,  after  bemg  applied,  is  left  in  place  the  deformation  resulting 
from  the  plastic  property  may  be  from  three  to  five  times*  as  great  as 
that  immediately  following  the  application  of  the  load  itself.  Tests 
indicate  that  under  a  fixed  load  these  progressive  deformations  continue 
for  a  more  or  less  definite  time  and  then  cease.f  Under  a  computed 
Soo-pound  unit  stress  in  i:  2: 4  gravel  concrete  beams,  this  period  was 
about  two  weeks,  and  under  a  i  000-pound  stress  a  few  days  longer 
than  two  weeks. 

Poisson's  Batic,  the  ratio  of  the  deformation  at  right  angles  to  the 
stress,  to  the  deformation  in  the  direction  of  the  stress,  has  been  found 
by  various  experimenters  to  range  from  0.05  to  0.20.  AU  things  con- 
sidered,  a  fair  average  appears  to  be  about  o.io,  and  this  value  may 
be  taken  in  computations  requiring  its  use. 

DETEBMINING  PBOPORTIONS  OF  OLD  CONCBETE 

The  approximate  ratio  of  cement  plus  fine  aggregate  to  coarse  aggre- 
gate in  concrete  already  in  place  can  be  determined  by  cutting  out 
a  piece  of  the  concrete,  crushing  it  to  destruction  in  a  testing  machine 
and  separating  out  the  stones  with  a  small  hanuner. 

The  ratio  of  cement  to  fine  aggregate  can  then  be  determined  by  dis- 
solving  out  the  cement  in  a  strong  solution  of  muriatic  acid  provided 
the  aggregates  are  themselves  insoluble.  If  the  sand  contains  lime- 
stone,  as  is  frequently  the  case  where  the  country  rock  is  limestone, 
a  sample  must  be  subjected  to  a  separate  acid  test  in  order  to  correct 
for  the  amount  dissolved  out  with  the  cement.  When  the  coarse  aggre- 
gate is  limestone  and  the  amount  of  dust  originally  in  it  is  imknown, 
exact  determination  cannot  be  made. 

Mr.  Nathan  C.  Johnson,  has  suggested  a  methodj  of  determining 
the  proportions  of  old  concrete  by  making  a  microphotograph  of  a 
polished  section  of  the  surface  and  planimetering  the  areas  of  cement, 
sand,  and  stone.    The  method  is  said  to  give  good  results. 

*  Tests  by  F.  R.  McMilUn,  BuUetin  of  the  Univenity  of  MinneioU,  Maich,  1915. 
t  Earl  B.  Smith,  Engineering  Record^  March  4,  1916,  p.  339. 
X  Engineering  Record,  Febniaxy  27,  1915,  p.  363> 
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MACHINE  FOa  COKPRESSION  TESTS. 

A  convenient  compression  testing  machine  operated  by  a  hydraulic 
jack   is  shown  in  Fig.  94,  page  340,  as  desigued  by  Mr.  William  O. 


Fic.  94.— Hydraulic  Compression  Testing  Machine.     {Ste  f.  340.) 
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Lichtner*  and  installed  in  the  laboratory  ol  Sanford  E.  Thompson. 
It  takes  specimens  up  to  iz  incbes  square  and  its  capacity  is  250  oc» 
pounds. 

The  screw  type  of  testing  machine,  which  may  be  used  for  both 
tensile  and  compressive  tests,  is  shown  in  Fig.  95,  page  341.  The 
IO  000  000-pound  compression  testing  machine  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Standards,  the  largest  in  the  worid,  is  a  screw  machine. 


Fio.  9S-~Motor  Driven  Screw  Type  Compression  Testing  Machine.     (See  p.  341-) 
SAWINO  TEST  SPECIMENS 

Concrete  blocks  cut  from  structures  for  compression  tests  usually 
must  be  shaped  to  the  form  of  prìsms,  with  two  parallel  hearing  faces. 

..icbiDcr,  Pracndingi  Amerìcui  Society  far  TatingMaCcriitU. 
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The  saw  shown  in  Fìg,  96,  page  342,  is  being  used  successfuUy  in  the 
author's  laboratory  for  sawing  the  concrete.  Two  30-iach  discs  j-inch 
thick,  of  soft  Norway  iron,  are  revolved  at  a  speed  of  70  revolutions  per 
minute  by  a  i|  horse-power  motor.  No.  20  carborundum  mixed  with 
a  medium  grade  of  automobile  grease  and  kerosene  oil  is  fed  on  to  the 
rims  of  the  blades.  The  block  is  clamped  down  to  a  traveling  table 
that  feeds  against  the  saw  automatically  as  the  cut  deepens.  The  saws 
are  held  in  place  by  nuts  and  the  shaft  is  threaded  the  entire  length 
so  that  the  width  between  blades  can  be  varied  from  4  to  12  inches, 
Bccordiog  to  the  thickness  of  block  required. 


Fio.  06. — Saw  for  Shaptog  Conerete  Test  Spcdmens.     {Set  p.  34».) 

MICSOFHOTOORAPHT  OF  CONCRETE 

Mr.  Nathan  C.  Johnson  by  the  use  of  the  microscope*  has  succeeded 
in  photographing  concrete  surfaces  eniarged  to  2001  diameters.  The 
voidsknown  toexist  in  concrete,  are  made  visible  to  the  eye  and  the 
action  of  the  sea  water  and  ground  water  saits  that  crystallize  in  these 
voids,  sometimes  disio tegrating  the  concrete,  has  been  demonstrated. 

*  Scria  «iftaulidata  B»tiiietnin  Rtceri.  ilinfaig  Jusuy  ij.  1(15,  p.  gg. 
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METHODS  OF  TESTIH6  COMCBETE 

The  methods  of  testing  concrete  and  the  interpretation  of  results, 
as  investigaled  by  varìous  indi\iduals  and  by  the  American  Ornerete 
Instilute,  are  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

g^wcJiMW  for  Gooqiresnye  Teste.  A  compression  test  q)ecimen  in 
the  fonn  <rf  a  cytìnder  with  the  height  equal  to  tivice  the  diameter  is 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Specifications  and  Methods  of 
Tests  for  Concrete  Materials  of  the  American  Concrete  Institute.* 
The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  should  be  at  least  equal  to  four  times  the 
maximum  size  of  the  particles  of  the  coarse  aggregate.  Where  possibk, 
the  8  by  i6-inch  cylinder  should  be  used,  but  for  small  stoie  6  by  12- 
inch  is  satisfactory  and,  because  of  its  lighter  weight,more  oonvenient  for 
fìeld  spedmens  taken  f  rom  such  work  as  building  construction.  Cubes, 
provided  the  strength  is  corrected  for  length  (see  p.  344),  or  prìsms, 
may  be  used,  but  cylinders  are  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  greater 
case  in  securing  homogeneous  specimens.  Cylinders  and  prisms  of  the 
same  dìmensions  give  substantially  the  same  results  in  unit  strengtiu 

The  theoretical  angle  of  crushing  is  about  60°  with  the  horizontal 
and  a  prism,  to  allow  for  two  such  60°  pyramids,  one  upright  and  the 
other  inverted,must  betwice  as  high  as  it  iswide.  The  specimen  shown 
in  the  testing  machine  in  Fig.  94,  page  340,  shows  the  way  in  which  a 
cylinder  breaks. 

Effeet  €f  Salio  of  Heiglit  to  WidllL  Tests  by  varìous  laboratories 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  Concrete  Institute  show  the  vari- 
ation  in  strength  as  the  ratio  of  the  height  to  width  of  specimen  changes. 
When  the  height  is  more  than  twice  the  diameter,  that  is,  when  the 
ratio  is  greater  than  2,  there  is  very  little  variation  in  strength,  but  when 
the  height  is  less  than  twice  the  diameter,  the  strength  increases  rapidly 
with  the  shorter  specimens.  The  cxnxt  in  Fig.  97,  page  344,  shows  the 
x'ariation.  By  this  curve,  cubes  and  prisms  of  other  than  the  standard 
dimensions  mav  be  used  if  unavoidable  and  the  results  corrected  to 
allow  for  the  standard  sp^echnen. 

MatingTest  Spectmens.  In  making  concrete  specimens,  if  the  nominai 
proportions  are  by  volume,  determine  the  weight  of  each  material  and 
correct  to  give  the  corresjwnding  projx)rtions  by  weight.  Estimate 
and  weigh  up  the  amount  of  each  material  for  the  batch. 

Only  exp>erienced  men  should  mix  concrete  for  experimental  specimens. 
There  is  a  certain  knack  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  practice,  in 

*  Journal  American  Conciete  Institute  October-NovenJKr  1914,  p.  422. 
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properly  turning  the  materials  so  as  to  mix  them  thoroughly,  and  the 
araount  and  manner  of  ramming  or  puddling  is  so  important  that 
specioiens  may  be  rendered  worthless  by  improper  manipulation. 

Usually  several  specimens  are  made  of  the  same  proportions  to 
secùre  a  reliable  average  result.  These  specimens  should  be  mixed  one 
at  a  time  from  individuai  batches  in  order  to  avoid  variations  in  pro- 
portions and  consistency  throughout  the  batch.  This  involves  more 
labor  but  increases  the  value  of  the  results. 
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Ratio  ò  cf  Helght   toWidth  of  Prlsms 

FiG.  97. — Comparative  Strength  of  Concrete  Prisms  of  Different  Heights. 

(See  p.  343.; 

Method  of  Quartering.  To  obtain  an  average  sample  from  a  pile 
of  sand,  gravel,  or  stone,  the  method  of  quartering  is  useful.  Shovel- 
fuls  of  the  material  are  taken  from  the  various  parts  of  the  pile,  mixed 
together  and  spread  in  a  circle.  The  circle  is  quartered,  as  one  would 
quarter  a  pie,  two  of  the  opposite  quarters  are  shoveled  away  from  the 
rest,  and  the  remainder  is  thoroughly  mixed,  spread,  and  quartered  as 
before.  The  operation  is  repeated  until  the  quantity  is  reduced  to 
that  required  for  the  sample. 

Weights  and  Voids.  To  determine  weights  per  cubie  foot,  fili  a 
measure  having  a  capacity  of  \  cubie  foot  or  more  with  the  sand  or 
gravel;  lift  the  measure  2  inches  above  the  floor  and  drop  it;  repeat, 
raising  and  dropping  five  times;  fili  measure  full;  strike  off  with  a 
straight-edge,  and  weigh. 
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From  the  weights  and  the  specìfic  gravity  (see  pp.  123  and  124)  the 
voids  can  be  detennined. 

MxxDg.  Ali  mixing  should  be  done  on  a  surface  of  metal  or  other 
ìmpervious  material.  For  large  specimens  and  batches,  a  sheet  of  zinc 
or  sheet  iron  is  convenient  to  use.  A  batch  for  a  single  6  by  12-inch 
cylinder  can  be  mixed  in  a  galvanized  iron  pan  about  24  inches  square 
and  i^  inches  deep,  using  a  lo-inch  bricklayer's  trowel  blunted  by 
cutting  off  2  inches  of  the  point.  If  the  mixing  is  done  on  a  wooden 
platform  or  concrete  floor,  the  surface  should  be  thoroughly  wet  several 
minutes  before  mixing  is  begun. 

The  procedure  for  hand  mixing  is  as  foUows:  Mix  the  cement  and 
sand  until  a  imiform  color  is  obtained;  this  will  require  not  less  than 
seven  tums.  Spread  out  the  dry  mixture  in  a  layer  of  imiform  thickness 
and  on  this  spread  imiformly  the  coarse  aggregate.  (At  this  point, 
gravel  should  be  dry;  porous  crushed  stone  should  be  dampened.) 
Mix  these  materiais  at  least  four  times.  Form  a  shallow  crater  and 
pour  into  it  about  two-thirds  the  required  amount  of  water.  Tum  into 
the  crater  the  dry  material  from  the  edges  until  the  water  is  absorbed, 
and  tum  the  mass  until  the  batch  is  of  a  uniform  color  and  con^stency 
throughout,  adding,  by  sprinkling,  from  time  to  time  the  remainder  of 
the  water  used.  The  consiUency  of  the  concrete  for  the  specimen  in 
the  laboratory,  to  obtain  results  comparable  with  the  sluggishly  flowing 
concrete  recommended  for  reinforced  concrete  in  practice,  should  be  a 
little  stiffer  than  this, — ^about  like  a  thick  oatmeal  mush.  About  seven 
tums  of  the  wet  concrete  are  necessary. 

Makrng  Spedmens.  Place  concrete  in  the  molds  in  layers  3  to  4  inches 
thick,  using  care  to  prevent  pockets  of  stone  against  the  form.  Tamp 
the  concrete  to  bring  the  mortar  to  the  surface  and  imbed  ali  stones. 
Level  off  the  top  of  the  specimen  with  a  trowel,  but  avoid  working  longer 
than  is  necessary. 

C^ypiiig.  The  bottom  of  the  specimen  is  sufficiently  prepared  by 
casting  on  a  machined  metal  piate  or  piece  of  piate  glass.  The  top  of 
the  specimen  is  apt  to  be  irregular,  and  if  the  mold  is  not  quite  full  after 
setting,  the  cylinder  may  be  fiUed  flush  with  mortar  and  leveled  off  with 
a  piece  of  piate  glass  left  in  place  imtil  the  mortar  sets.  Both  ends  are 
thus  made  parallel.  In  testing,  pieces  of  blottingpapermay  be  placed 
between  the  end  of  the  cvlinder  and  the  heads  of  the  machine.  Plaster 
of  Paris  is  also  used  to  square  up  the  ends  of  slightly  irregular  specimens 
or  neat  cement  paste  may  be  used  if  much  out  of  true. 
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Molds.  The  most  satisfactory  molds  are  of  cast  ìron  with  machìned 
metal  base  plates. 

A  less  expensive  metal  mold  than  cast  iron,  although  not  so  satisfac- 
tory, may  be  made  with  a  piece  of  sheet  metal  or  galvanized  iron  of  i8 
or  20  gage  shap>ed  to  the  proper  diameter  with  two  longitudinal  flanges 
about  an  inch  wide.  The  mold  may  be  made  tight  with  damps  on  the 
flanges  or  by  holding  the  flanges  together  and  slipping  them  into  saw 
cuts  in  2  by  4-inch  timbers  held  rigidly  in  a  horizontal  position  at  the 
proper  heights.  If  machined  metal  bases  are  not  provìded,  piate  glass 
coated  with  oil  is  satisfactory. 

For  mortar,  cylinders  2  inches  in  diameter  by  4  inches  long  are  recom- 
mended  tentatively  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Material. 
(See  p.  81.) 

Wood  molds,  although  saturated  with  oil  or  coated  with  paraffine, 
are  apt  to  absorb  water. 

Storage  of  Spedmens.  Test  specimens  must  be  kept  moist;  if  stored 
in  dry  air,  the  gain  in  strength  is  much  below  normal,  and  a  series 
carried  out  by  the  University  of  Illinois  for  the  American  Concrete 
Institute  showed  no  gain  at  ali  up  to  two  years.  (See  p.  3 20) .  Moisture 
may  be  supplied  by  burying  in  damp  sand  or  by  covering  with  cloths 
suspended  so  as  to  cover  and  surround  the  specimens  without  touching 
them,  and  kept  wet.  Specimens  properly  stored  show  little  or  no  loss 
in  weight  after  removal  from  forms  up  to  time  of  testing. 

Method  of  Testing.  Use  a  spherical  hearing  block  on  top  of  the  speci- 
men, the  diameter  of  the  block  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the  specimen. 
Keep  the  upper  section  of  the  adjustable  block  in  motion  as  the  head  is 
brought  to  a  hearing  on  the  specimen,  thus  insuring  a  centrai  hearing 
and  preventing  the  block  from  being  pulled  aside,  as  frequently  happens 
when  the  block  is  allowed  to  adjust  itself. 

The  moving  head  of  the  testing  machine  shoul4  travel  at  a  rate  of 
from  0.04  to  o.io  inches  per  minute. 

Note  the  character  of  failure  and  appearance  of  specimen  and  its 
behavior  during  test. 

Spedmens  for  Field  Tests.  On  important  work  samples  should  be 
taken  regularly  for  tests  at  14  and  28  days.  For  beams,  columns  and 
girders  the  concrete  may  be  taken  from  barrows  just  before  depositing; 
but  wherever  possible  it  should  be  taken  from  place  just  after  depos- 
iting. The  follo wing  procedure  gives  good  results:  Shovel  the  con- 
crete into  a  14-quart  galvanized  iron  paìl,  carry  to  the  molding  yard 
and  remix  to  eliminate  segregation  of  materials  due  to  carrying,  and 
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Form  for  Recording  Data  on  Concrete  Specimens 

Itxil  Fijcure*  in        refer  Uj  U^m  S.iZiJ/en., 

Nominai  Projxjrtions : i  :  i,S  :  4.1 

Car   No 00 

Kind  of  Cement   A  tlas 

Kiiid   of  Sand    \ii  e.   \^j 

Analysis    No ^20  unti  ^2i 

Kind   of   Coarse   Aggregale    W .   Oraiel 

Analysis  No ^22 

Weight    of    Cement    Used     j  12 

Weight    of    Sand    Used J  7^ 

"Weight    of   Coarse   Aggrega'^e    U^-d ^^  -S 

WTeight  of  Water  Used    /  ry 

Per  Cent  Water  to  Weight  of  Cement  pìub  Sand 20^  "^ 

Temperature  of  Water ///'  /♦'. 

Temperature  of  Laboratori' yo^  F. 

Total  Weight  of  Material   (^;    -r    (v      ■*■    {^10  >  ^    1  ij ^^  a.0 

We:ght    of   Moìd   En.-'ty    "^  c<7 

Weignt    of    Moid    Filìed ^^30 

Weight   of  C-jnerete   Net 2^  ^o 

Weight    of    <-  '  'r. crete    Left    ^.«ver o  00 

Weieht   UnacL' >unted  f  «r — A<->jTrjed  as  S  jid  Maienal* o  ló 

We:i:"t   Unacomnied  f'.»r — A^-uriitc  a^  \\'ater 0.00 

22       V  'ìume   oi   Fresh    >7»ec:r:)er.    ' .-     f:     <;  i  ^27 

25.     Weiijht    <»f    St>ecÌTijen — M'-ìd    KeHi'.'ved 22. 7 

24  Metn .>d    of    Storage     Atr 

25  We:eht    of   Speiiirien    Bef  -re   Te'-t.r.e ^<?.f 

2t'       Measure-ment?  of  S].«ec-Ì!Tien  Bei  ••re  Testai  rrg.  .. -^-.v;"   x   8.02"   y  ^12" 

27.      Date    and    Hour   Speomen   Made 2  v-?  f'  nt. 

2^.      Date  Te«:ted ^    /-  so  Q.m. 

2Q.      Specific  Graviiv  Cement-  -  -   $.15      30.   Sand    .  .  -2.65      11,   Sfone-  .      ^.7<; 

■;2.     Weieht  of  Cement  in  Fresh  Concrete  (h  >   /  y  ,  .  .  7  .   . 

2,s-     Weight  of  Sand  in    Fresh   Concrete  uj  j    /    ~^  ; .         —  ..       c/j^S 

34.     Weight  of  Coarse  Aggregate  in  Fresh  ''  on  crete 
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35.  Weight  cf  'V\  ater  in  Fresh  Con  crete   {1  :  '   X      ,  ^  -  -    i  yó 

36.  Abs.  -Jute  '\'oluTne  Cement  in  Fre^h  '^^  «ncrete   a'.>u::je  i  ».  j  .i:  .wai<L r.  62 .4  il  ■.  > 

27.     Ab&ojute  Volunie  Sand  u.  Fre^h  '.  «iicreie 


3^       Absolute  Volume   Coarse  -iggreti^ie  m   Iresh  Concrete 


LK22'. 
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^0.      Absc'iute  Volume  Water  ir.     Fresh    Concrete     —  .  c>  J  *  ' 

4C-.      Tota'  Abs*"  Iute  \'.Ì-_:T:jtr  M alenai-   •  :6      —    .',-      ^      ^"-      ->-    ^  ^(        .0   *     . 

41.      Den>:ty      ,'      ^      -     -     ,  ^ o  ::  j  z 

4*?.      RemarK^  

C'.Tii-ìjte'f   by      6".    r 
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(aoj  «nd  (ziy. 
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pour  into  iron  molds  set  on  an  iron  piate  and  imbedded  in  moist  sand. 
Use  8  by  i6-inch  cylinders  if  the  aggregate  runs  up  to  2  inches  or  more, 
but  6  by  i2-inch  cylinders  will  prove  more  convenient  if  the  maximum 
size  of  stone  is  only  i§  inches.  Tamp  the  concrete  with  a  6-inch  ice 
chopper,  taking  about  the  same  precautions  as  are  employed  on  reg- 
alar work.  The  time  of  dumping  into  the  molds  and  tamping  should 
never  exceed  5  minutes.  Trowel  the  top  surface  just  previous  to  in- 
itial  set.  After  48  hours  take  the  blocks  out  of  the  sand,  remove  from 
the  molds  and  rebury  in  moist  sand  until  the  day  before  testing. 

Spedmens  for  Rough  Tests.  If  the  quality  of  sand  is  questioned  and 
a  laboratory  is  not  available,  a  rough  test  may  be  made  by  mixing  up 
a  block  of  mortar  or  concrete,  using  the  same  aggregates  mixed  in  the 
same  proportion  and  to  the  same  consistency  that  is  to  be  employed  in 
the  work,  and  examining  the  specimens  from  day  to  day.  If  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  Fahr.  under  a  moist  cloth,  the  mortar  or 
concrete  should  harden  after  24  hours  so  as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
thumb,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  in  the  air  it  should  be  hard  and  sound. 

RecordiniT  Test  Data.  Tests  aresoexpensive  to  make  that  it  is  always 
worth  a  little  extra  trouble  to  record  enough  data  to  make  them  of 
general  use  to  engineers.  Through  failure  to  do  this,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  tests  that  bave  been  performed  are  of  locai  value  only.  The 
form  on  page  347  is  designed  for  recording  data  used  while  making 
specimens.  To  this  may  be  added  blanks  for  recording  the  properties 
of  the  materials  used  and  for  recording  the  results  of  the  test. 

The  form  presented  is  designed  to  record  not  merely  the  informa- 
tion  required  for  a  compression  specimen  but  also  to  include  the  data 
and  to  give  the  routine  method  of  computing  the  density  of  the  con- 
crete, (see  p.  148)  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  in  studying  the 
comparative  qualities  of  different  materials  and  mixtures. 
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CHAPTER  XX 
THEORT  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

ReinfoTCed  concrete  is  concrete  in  which  steel  or  other  reinforcing 
metal  b  imbedded  to  increase  its  strength.  The  reinforcement  in  gen- 
eral exercises  an  auxiUaiy  function  as  it  is  not  self-sustaining  but  re- 
quires  the  support  oi  the  concrete  to  develop  its  resistance.  Thus 
most  often  reinforcement  confiists  of  small  bars  of  little  stìffness  in  them- 
selves  but  which,  when  imbedded  in  concrete  to  secure  lateral  support 
and  bond,  are  capable  of  developing  tensile  or  compressive  resistance 
equal  to  that  of  self-sustaining  stnictural  steel.  An  arch  of  the  Melan 
type  (see  Chap.  XXVI)  may  be  considered  a  reìnforced  concrete  struc- 
ture,  provided  the  metal  ribs,  even  if  otherwise  strong  enough  to  carry 
ali  the  load,  are  not  connected  by  lateral  bracing  and  therefore  have 
insufficient  stability  without  assistance  of  the  concrete.  A  similar  arch 
or  a  girder  slructure  consisting  of  metal  ribs  connected  laterally  by 
metal  bracing  and  strong  enough  to  carry  the  entire  load  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  reìnforced  concrete  structure,  since  it  is  in  reality  a 
metal  bridge  encased  in  concrete,  which  serves,  not  for  stress  hearing 
purposes,  but  for  the  auxiUary  purpose  of  protecting  the  steel  against 
corrosion  and  giving  the  structure  the  appearance  of  a  masonry  structure. 
In  a  similar  way  concrete  columns  and  other  members  may  be  reìnforced 
with  structural  steel.  When,  however,  as  in  steel  frame  structures  fire- 
proofed  with  concrete,  the  steel  is  self-supporting,  designed  to  takethe 
whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stresses  with  the  concrete  merely  as 
an  auxìliary  for,  or  chiefly  for,  protection,  the  member  is  not  reìnforced 
concrete. 

The  theory  of  the  design  of  reìnforced  concrete  is  definltelyestablished. 
The  action  of  combinations  of  steel  and  concrete  in  tension  and  compres- 
don  and  shear  has  been  analyzed  so  that  a  thoroughly  rational  treat- 
ment is  possible.  In  practice,  in  beam  design,  the  straight  line  theory, 
as  it  is  termed  (see  p.  352),  which  was  selected  and  adopted  by  the  authors 
for  the  first  edìtion  of  this  Treatise,  in  1905,  has  since  that  time  been 
accepted  as  the  simpkst  lo  employ  in  computation  and  as  giving 
ìriiich  may  be  used  in  design  with  safety  and  economy. 

In  this  chapter  is  presented  the  analysis  of  this  straight  line 
of  stresses  for  rectangular  beams  (p.  352)  followed  by  the  same 
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applied  to  T-beams  (p.  355).  The  analysis  of  a  beam  with  steel  in  top 
and  bottom  is  given  on  page  358,  and  the  analysis  of  beams  with  the 
concrete  assumed  to  bear  tension  on  page  360.  The  analysis  of  shear 
and  diagonal  tension  is  on  page  362. 

The  theory  of  columns  of  reìnfoiced  concrete  reinforced  with  verti- 
cal  steel  bars  is  treated  on  page  375,  and  that  of  columns  reinforced 
with  vertical  steel  bars  and  spirals  on  page  377.  Anal)rses  and 
formulas  are  presented  for  the  distribution  of  stresses  in  reinforced 
concrete  under  combined  thrust  and  bending  moment  (p.  377)  for  use 
in  arch  design  and  in  the  design  of  columns  and  beams  with  eccentric 
load  or  thrust.  The  theory  of  reinforced  concrete  chimney  design  is 
treated  on  p.  390. 

Formulas  to  use  in  practical  design  with  illustrations  of  methods  of 
treatment  will  be  foimd  in  Chapter  XXII.  Tests  of  reinforced  concrete 
covering  aU  usuai  features  of  design  are  taken  up  in  Chapter  XXI. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  BEAMS 

Concrete  is  very  strong  in  compression  but  is  brittle  and  unreliable  in 
puU  or  tension.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  used  economically  where  ten- 
sile stresses  bave  to  be  resisted.  Steel,  on  the  other  hand,  being  a  com- 
paratively  ductile  material,  is  well  adapted  for  resisting  pulì,  but  is 
more  costly  than  concrete  for  resisting  compression.  The  economy  in 
the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  is  obtained  by  placing  concrete  where 
compressive  stresses  are  to  be  resisted,  and  steel  where  tensile  stresses 
are  to  be  resisted.  The  high  bond  and  shearing  resistance  of  concrete 
holds  the  steel  and  concrete  together  so  that  they  act  as  one  unit. 

Requirements  for  Formulas  for  Reinforced  Concrete  Beams.  The 
behavior  of  reinforced  concrete  beams  under  load,  as  discussed  on  page 
405,  is  different  from  that  of  homogeneous  beams.  The  location  of  the 
neutral  axis  for  varying  intensities  of  load  is  not  Constant.  The  com- 
pression in  the  concrete  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  load  but  the  pulì 
in  the  steel  is  not  proportional  to  the  load  because  of  the  variable  amount 
of  puU  resisted  by  cernerete  (see  p.  407).  Although  it  is  thus  impossible 
to  make  formulas  which  represent  actual  conditions  during  the  whole 
process  of  loading,  the  common  formulas  for  design  of  beams  give  safe 
and  economical  results.    They  must  satisfy  the  requirements  that: 

(i)  The  compressive  stresses  in  concrete  for  working  loads  must  not 
exceed  the  allowable  unit  stress. 

(2)  The  beam  must  bave  the  required  factor  of  safety  based  on  ulti- 
mate loads  and  elastic  limit  of  steel. 
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The  first  requìrement  fixes  the  unit  stresses  for  concrete.  Formulas 
satisfying  these  requìrements  produce  a  design  having  a  larger  factor  of 
safety  against  compression  failure  than  against  tensile  failure  because 
concrete  is  less  uniform  in  its  qualities  and  also  it  may  be  called  upon 
during  constnictìon  to  resist  stresses  before  its  full  strength  has  beei. 
attaìned. 

To  satisfy  the  second  requìrement,  it  is  necessary  in  the  analysis  of 
beams  to  eliminate  the  variable  amount  of  tensile  stress  carried  by 
the  concrete  (see  p.  405),  and  assume  that  ali  the  tensile  stresses  are 
carried  by  steel.  Anal3rsis  based  on  this  assumption  will  not  represent 
the  actual  conditions  in  a  bearo  imder  working  load  because  the  actual 
stress  in  steel  will  be  less  than  the  computation  will  show,  but  it  will 
give  the  required  factor  of  safety  and  therefore  be  correct  for  design. 
On  page  412  is  given  a  comparison  between  actual  stresses  and  stresses 
computed  by  the  accepted  formula  for  beams  with  difiFerent  percentages 
of  steel.  It  is  seen  that  for  earlier  stages  of  loading,  the  actual  stress 
is  much  less  than  the  computed.  The  difference,  which  is  due  to  the 
tensile  resistance  of  concrete,  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  load. 
At  the  elastic  limit  of  steel  the  computed  stresses  agree  fairly  well  with 
the  actual  stresses.  The  action  is  shown  by  the  tests,  illustrated  in  Fig. 
119,  page  413,  which  give  the  deformations  of  concrete  and  sted  at 
various  loads.  Stresses,  of  course,  are  proportional  to  the  deformations. 
The  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  corre^onds  to  the  ultimate  sfcreni^tfa  of 
the  beam  in  tensicm.  Therefore  the  factor  of  safety  must  be  based  on 
8treni:fh  at  the  elastic  limit  and  f «nrmnlas  mnst  be  nsed  which  gire  cor- 
rect resotts  at  this  period  of  the  loadinf . 

In  analyzing  the  results  of  the  tests  in  the  early  stages  of  the  loading, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  consider  the  tensile  stresses  in  concrete. 
Formulas  for  such  a  case  are  given  on  page  360. 

ASSUMPnONS 

In  the  anal3rsis  of  beams,  the  foUowing  assumptions  will  be  made: 
(i  )  A  piane  section  before  bending  remains  piane  after  bending.     (See 

p.  403-) 

(2)  Tension  is  bome  entirely  by  the  steeL     (See  p.  351.) 

(3)  Initial  stresses  are  absent  in  the  steel. 

,(4)  Adhesion  of  concrete  to  steel  is  perfect  within  the  elastic  limit  of 

the  steel. 
(5)  Modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  is  Constant.     (See  p.  400.) 
Reasons  for  selecting  these  assunq^tions  are  as  foUows: 
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(a)  Beams  designed  by  formulas  based  on  them  bave  the  required 

factor  of  safety. 

(b)  The  method  of  design  is  the  shnplest. 

(e)  Adoption  by  the  highest  authorìties  in  America  and  Europe. 

ANAL7SIS  OF  RECTANGULAB  BEAMS* 

Bending  Moment  and  Moment  ot  Besistance.  In  a  beam  subjected 
to  bending,  the  bending  moment  due  to  the  extemal  forces,  or  loads,  is 
resisted  by  the  moment  of  the  internai  resisting  forces,  which  will  be 
called  stresses.  Since  by  simple  mechanics,  the  bending  moment  for 
equilibrium  must  be  equal  to  the  resisting  moment  of  the  internai  forces, 
or  stresses,  the  unknown  stresses  in  the  materials  may  be  found  by  equat- 
ing  the  known  extemal  bending  moment  to  the  internai  resisting  moment. 

Straight  Line  Formula.  The  stresses  cause  deformation  in  the  mate- 
rial and  the  consequent  deflection  of  the  beam.  At  any  vertical  section 
through  this  beam,  the  compressive  stresses  above  the  neutral  axis  cause 
shortening  of  the  fibers,  and  the  tensile  stresses  below  the  neutral  axis 
cause  lengthening  of  the  fibers.  Assuming  thàt  a  piane  section  before 
bending  is  piane  after  bending,  that  is,  that  a  piane  section  through  a 
beam  simply  swings  its  position  without  warping  when  the  beam  is  bent, 
the  deformation,  or  change  in  length,  in  any  fiber  is  proportional  to  its 
distance  from  the  neutral  axis,  as  shown  in  Fig.  98,  page  353.  With 
a  Constant  modulus  of  elasticity  (see  p.  400),  stress  is  always  propor- 
tional to  deformation;  therefore,  the  variation  of  the  resisting  stresses 
from  the  neutral  axis  upward  can  be  represented  by  a  straight  line,  as 
seen  from  Fig.  98,  page  353.  The  compressive  stresses  then  form  a 
triangle  having  for  its  base  the  stress  in  the  extreme  fiber,  /e,  and  for 
its  height  the  distance  from  the  extreme  fiber  to  the  neutral  axis,  kd. 
The  total  compression  may  be  considered  as  concentrated  at  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  triangle,  which  is  distant  J  kd  from  the  extreme  fiber. 
The  tensile  stresses  may  be  considered  as  acting  in  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  Steel,  which  for  one  layer  of  bars  is  at  the  center  of  the  bar,  and  for 
more  layers,  at  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  set  of  bars. 

For  equilibrium,  the  sum  of  ali  forces  must  equal  zero,  or  the  total 
compression  must  be  equal  to  the  total  pulì.  The  total  tension  and  total 
compression,  which  are  equal  and  acting  in  opposite  directions,  form  a 
couple  with  a  moment  arm  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  center  of 
Steel  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  of  compressive  stresses. 

*The  formulas  in  this  chapter  were  orìginally  prepaied  by  Prof.  Frank  P.  McKibben. 
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The  moment  caused  by  this  couple  is  the  resisting  moment,     For  equi- 
librium  this  must  equal  the  bending  moment  due  to  exterior  forces. 

PORMDLAS  FOR  RECTANGULAK  BEAMS 

For  this  and  succeeding  analyses,  let 
A   =  total  depth  of  beam. 

/    =  thickness  of  T-beam  flange,  i.e.,  thickness  of  slab. 
b    =  breadth  of  rectangular  beam  or  breadth  of  flange  of  T-beam. 
b    =  breadtli  of  web  of  T-beam. 
A,  =  area  of  cross-section  of  steel. 
p  =  ratio  of  steel  in  tension  to  area  of  beam,  bd. 

In  beams  with  steel  in  top  and  bottom: 

Pi  =  ratio  of  tensile  stee!  to  area  of  beam,  bd; 

p   =  ratio  of  compressive  steel  to  area  of  beam,  bd. 
fc   "■  compressive  unit  stress  in  outside  fiber  of  concrete. 
fc   =  tensile  unit  stress  in  outside  fiber  of  concrete. 
/,  =  tensile  unit  stress,  or  pulì,  in  steel. 
/  =  compressive  unit  stress  in  steel. 
Et  =  modulus  of  elastlcity  of  concrete, 
E,  =  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel. 
E, 

"-% 

d   =  depth  from  outside  compressive  fiber  to  center  of  gravity  of  stee^ 
a    =  ratio  of  depth  of  compressive  steel  to  depth,  d,  of  beam. 
k    =  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axìs  to  effective  depth  of  beam,  d. 


Fic.  98. — Resisting  Forces  in  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Beam.    (5e«  p.  351.) 
kd  =  depth  of  neutral  axis  below  the  compressive  surface  in  a  beam. 
_;■    =  ratio  of  lever  arm  of  resisting  couple  to  depth  d. 
jd  =  distance  between  centers  of  tension  and  compression. 
e   =  thickness  of  concrete  below  center  of  gravity  of  tensile  steel, 
)i  =  moment  of  resistance  or  bending  moment  in  general. 
C  =  Constant  in  Table  15,  page  596. 
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Since  it  is  assumed  that  a  piane  section  before  bending  remains  a 
piane  section  after  bending,  we  bave  the  proportion 

stretch  in  steel  ^d{i  —  k) 

deformation  in  outside  compressive  concrete  fibers  kd 

.    ,        j  -         ^.  stress  per  sanare  inch        , 

and  smce  deformation  = — -^ — ^- — .-  - — ,  we  bave 

modulus  of  elasticity 

k 

Es       d(i-k)  fs       I  -  k  I  ,  . 

—  =  — —     or     —  =  ——      (i)         and    k  = (2) 

fc^  kd  nfc         k  x  +  — 

Solving  formula  (i)  for  /^ 

k 

fc=fs—f 7T  (3) 

Now,  as  stated  above,  for  eqnilibrium  the  total  tension  in  the  steel 
must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  total  compression  in  the  concrete. 
The  total  tension  in  the  steel  is  its  unit  stress,  /„  multiplied  by  the 
area  of  the  steel,  phd,  and  the  total  compression  in  the  concrete  is  rep- 
resented  by  the  area  of  the  pressure  triangle,  ifckd,  times  the  breadth  of 
the  beam,  b.  Equating  these  two  forces  and  canceling  out  the  bd  which 
occurs  in  both, 

pf.  =-^  (4) 

2 

If  the  value  of  k  in  formula  (2)  be  substituted  for  the  k  in  formula 
(4),  we  bave 

f  '  ^ rr  (s) 


fc 


For  any  given  percentage  of  steel  the  yalues  of  fs  and  fc  cannot  be 
assumed  independently,  as  they  bear  a  Constant  ratio  to  each  other. 

Substituting  the  value  of /^  in  formula  (3)  for/;  in  formula  (4)  we  bave 

Solving  this  quadratic  equation  and  adopting  the  positive  sign  before 
the  square  root, 

k=  -  np  +^j2np  +  (npy  (7) 
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From  formula  (7)  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis  may  be  determined 
for  any  percentage  of  steel,  p,  and  any  assumed  ratio  of  moduli  of  elas- 
ticity,  n.    Values  for  k  are  given  in  table  on  page  596. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  the  compressive  stresses  is  distant  J  kd  from 
the  top  of  the  beam  so  t}iB,tjd  =  d  —  ^kd  =  d(i  ^ik). 

Since  the  total  compression  equals  the  total  tension,  the  moment  of 
resistance  of  the  beam  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  either  the  total 
tension,  pMfs,  or  the  total  compression,  ifcbkd,  by  the  moment  arm,  jd, 

M^pfjbd'     (8)    and    fs^^,  (9) 

For  a  given  quality  of  concrete  and  steel,  the  values  olfs,fcy  pt  k,  and 

;,  are  Constant  so  that  we  may  consider  the  terms  pfj=ifckj  equal  to  a 

I 
Constant  ~.    This  changes  the  formulas  (8)  and  (io)  to 

if=^     and    d=cJ^  (12) 


2 


C 

To  obtain  the  total  depth  of  beam,  A,  a  value  e  (see  Fig.  98)  must 
be  added  to  the  theoretical  depth,  d,    Then,  h=^d+e, 
For  the  use  of  these  formulas  in  design,  see  pages  481  to  484. 

FORMULAS  FOR  T-BEAMS 

If  a  reinforced  concrete  beam  is  built  monolithic  with  the  slab,  the 
beam  may  be  considered  as  a  T-beam  in  which  a  portion  of  the  slab  acts 
as  a  flange. 

The  formulas  for  T-beams  given  below  are  based  onthe  same  assump- 
tions  as  for  rectangular  beams.  Tension  is  considered  as  taken  entirely 
by  the  steel  and  the  variation  of  stresses  in  concrete  is  according  to  a 
straight  line.  Unless  the  slab  is  very  thick  the  neutral  axis  is  located 
below  the  flange. 

For  notation  see  page  353. 

Case  I.  *  Neutral  Axis  Below  Flange,  kd>  t 

Formulas  Neglecting  Compression  Below  Flange.  Neglecting  the 
slighf  amount  of  compression  in  the  stem  between  the  neutral  axis  and 
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the  bottom  of  the  slab  and  referring  to  Fig.  99,  page  356,  we  bave 
similarly  as  for  rectangiilar  beams: 


k-^ 


x+^ 


(13) 


«/e 


The  total  tension  is  equal  to  the  unit  stress  in  steel,  /,,  multìplied  by 

the  area  of  steel,  A^,    The  total  compression  in  the  concrete  is  repre- 

kd  —  t 
sented  by  a  trapezoid,  the  sides  of  which  are  fc  and  fc ;  and 

kd 
the  depth  is  equal  to  /.    The  total  compression,  therefore,  equals 

2kd 

By  equating  total  tension  to  total  compression  actiiig  on  the  section 

Asfs  =  fc  ^-^^  hL  (14) 

2kd 


Center  Une  of  Compreaaion 


■    kcU 


J9      1- 


FiG.  99. — Resisting  Forces  in  T-shaped  Section  of  Beam.     (5«e  p.  356.) 

Solving  the  two  above  equations  for  hd  and  elìminating  fc  and  /,, 
we  get 

Position  of  neutral  axis 


kd 


2ndAs  +  b(^ 


(iS) 


2nAs  +  26/ 
The  distance  of  the  center  of  compression  from  upper  surf ace  of  beam 
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Arm  of  resisting  couple 

jd  =  d  —  z 
Moment  of  resistance 


AK« 

•^'-SJ^JS    \*-l/      **"vx       ^J.     —              ,    - 

Fiber  stresses 

-  _          If  w             /.     * 

w  (w  -  i  0  J<i     «  I  -  i 

Area  of  steel 

(18) 


(19) 


(20) 

fsjd 

Formnlas  Consideriiig  Compression  Below  Flaiige.  For  large  beams 
where  the  stem  forms  a  large  part  of  the  compression  area  the  above 
formulas  do  not  give  results  accurate  enough  for  practical  purposes. 
For  such  cases  formulas  given  below  are  recommended,  which  take  into 
account  the  compressive  stresses  in  the  stem  as  well  as  in  the  flange. 
The  f oUowing  formulas  are  derived  by  the  same  principles  used  in  deriva- 
tion  of  formulas  in  the  previous  analysis. 

Depth  to  neutral  axis 

{kdi'-lfi)b  +  \{kd-tYÌt  +  \{kd-  t))  \h' 

z  =  — '. 1 ^ LL.         (22) 

Arm  of  resisting  couple 

jd^d-z  (23) 

Moment  of  resistance 

M  =  AJdJ,     (24)     M=J^  [{ikd  -t)bl  +  ikd-  tybVd     (25) 

2kd 

Fiber  stresses 

# 

/.=  _^     (,6)     and    /^=j(,^_,)J^^_,).,,i^-,       <^7> 
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Case  n.    Neuiral  Axis  in  Flange  or  ai  Under  side  oj  Flange^  kd<t 

In  this  case,  which  occxirs  only  with  slabs  that  are  very  thick  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  depth  of  the  beam,  lise  the  rectangular  beam  formula, 
considering  the  T-beam  as  a  rectangular  beam  of  the  same  depth,  the 
breadth  of  which  is  the  breadth  of  the  flange.  The  percentage  is  then 
based  on  the  total  area  hd, 

REINFOBCED  CONCRETE  BEAMS  WITH  STEEL  IN  TOP  AND 

BOTTOM 

In  beams  reinforced  with  steel  placed  both  in  the  compressive  and 
tensile  portions  of  the  beam,  the  steel  in  the  compressive  portion,as 
in  colunms  (p.  375),  may  be  considered  as  taking  its  share  of  compression 
according  to  the  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  concrete  (see 
P'  353)-  Neglecting  the  tension  in  concrete,  as  in  beams  without  com- 
pressive steel,  ali  the  tension  may  be  considered  as  resisted  by  the 
bottom  steel.  Referring  to  Fig.  100,  page  358,  the  total  compression 
consists  of  the  compressive  stresses  in  concrete  represented  by  a  triangle 
and  the  compressive  stress  in  steel.  The  compressive  unit  stress  in 
steel  equals  the  unit  stress  in  concrete  at  the  same  level  multiplied  by 
the  ratio  of  their  moduli  of  elasticity. 


Fio.  100. — ^Resisting  Forces  with  Steel  in  Top  and  Bottoni  of  Beam.     {See  p.  358.) 

The  sima  of  ali  the  horizontal  stresses  acting  on  a  cross  section  must 
equal  zero;  therefore,  the  total  tension  in  steel  must  be  equal  to  the 
compression  in  concrete  plus  the  compression  in  the  top  steel.  The 
resisting  moment,  that  is,  the  moment  of  the  internai  stresses,  may  be 
obtained  either  by  multiplying  the  total  tension  or  compression  by  the 
distance  between  center  of  tension  and  center  of  compression,  or  by 
taking  moments  about  the  center  of  tension  steel,  the  center  of  compres- 
sion in  concrete,  or  the  center  of  compression  in  steel.  The  moments 
of  resistance  obtained  by  either  of  the  four  methods  must  be  equal.    To 
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find  the  stresses  for  a  certain  loadìng,  the  moment  of  resistance  taken 
in  any  one  of  these  ways  is  equated  to  the  known  bending  moment. 

Formulas.    Deformations,  as  usuai,  are  assimied  to  vary  directly  as 
distance  from  neutral  azis,hence  from  Fig.  ioo,using  notation  on  p.  353, 

A 

E^^d{i^k)^l_:-k      whetice  ife  =  — i-  (28) 

A  ^^  *  x^A 

By  comparìng  the  above  equation  for  k  with  that  given  for  simple 
beams,  page  354,  it  is  evident  that  for  any  ratio  of  —,  the  position  of  the 

neutral  axis  is  the  same  irrespective  of  whether  the  beam  is  provided 
with  compressive  steel  or  not. 

By  similarity  of  triangles  in  Fig.  100,  page  358,  the  following  relations 
between  the  unit  stresses  may  be  obtained: 

/*=/*^-— ^      (29)     and    /,'  =  w/,-y-  (30) 

fs  =  nfc'-^      (31)     and    /c=^-^  (32) 

K  ni  —  K 

The  total  tension  in  steel  equals  bdpifs  and  the  total  compression 
in  steel  and  concrete  is 


bd^  +  bdpy:  =  bd  (ifj,  +  p'fl) 

2 

Since  the  sum  of  ali  the  stresses  must  equal  zero,  the  total  compression 
acting  on  the  cross-section  of  the  beam  equals  the  total  tension,  or 

M  te + p'f'^ = bdp,/, 

Whence  ^  =  i  (^  +  p'f)  =  ^  (^  -^  +  P'f,  *-^) 

/,  \  2  f        Js  N2n  \  —  k  1  —  kf 

Hence  p,  =  —^-—  +  P'^  (33) 

2»  (l  —  A)  I  —  k 

Solving  equation  (33)  for  k, 


=  y3n(pi 


+  p'a)+  n*  ip,  +  py  -«(/.,  +  p')  (34) 


3^ 
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Taking  momeiits  aboat  the  center  <rf  con^ressive  stress  in  the  steel, 
we  bave 

"-"•k(-«)-¥(r-)] 


or  by  rifmhiating  f, 

From  iHiìdi 

,       M 


Pi  (i -a)2n(i-k)-k^(--  a) 


2»  (i  -  *) 


6»  f  1  -  *) 


C3S) 


(36) 

b(P  6h  piU  -  k)  (i  -  a)  -  i*  (k  -  za) 

By  subsdtuting  this  vaine  of  /,  in  equations  forfc  and  J,  re^>ectively, 
wegrt 

M  6k 


/.= 


W*  6»i  ^,  (i  -  *)  (i  -  a)  -  *»  (*  -  sa) 


(37) 


and 


/;= 


M 


6»  (A  -  a) 


&P  6»  ^  (i  -  *)  (i  -  a)  -  *»  (*  -  30) 


(38) 


It  may  be  noted  that  the  daiommator  in  the  three  above  equations  is 
the  same.  A  sin^lified  method  of  using  the  formulas  in  practical  design 
is  gìven  in  the  chapter  on  design. 

STEEL  IH  BOTTOM  OF  BEAM,  CONCBETE  BEABINO  TEN8ION. 

It  is  often  reqnired  to  find  the  actual  stresses  in  leinforced  concrete 
beams  durìng  the  first  stage  of  loading,  for  instance,  to  detennine  the 
Ioad  at  the  first  crack,  or  the  tensile  stress  in  concrete  at  the  fiirst  crack. 
In  the  first  stage,  which,  as  explained  on  page  405,  lasts  till  minute 
cracks  cfpen,  concrete  may  be  considered  as  hearing  its  share  of  ten- 
Sion.  Therefore,  the  fonnulas  gìven  bek>Wy  considerìng  tmsicm  in  con- 
crete and  based  on  straight  line  distribution  of  stress,  may  be  used  for 
the  above  purpose.  Thasa  formulas  muil  not  be  used,  howerer,  in 
deaifiiiiic  reinforeed  concrete  beams. 

E, 
Fonnulas.    Assume  that  the  ratios  of  moduli  of  elastidty ,  —  ^n, 

are  equal  for  concrete  in  tension  and  compression.    Since  elongation  of 
Steel  and  amerete  at  the  same  point  must  be  equal  and  the  cross-sec- 
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tional  planes  are  assumed  to  remain  piane  during  bending,  we  bave  from 
Fig.  loi  the  following  equations  using  notation  on  page  353: 


E,       d-kd     ,  .  yd-kd 

—r  = hence    /,  =  nf.  

/       h-kd  ^    k-kd 


(39) 


/c=fc 


kd 


f.  =  «/« 


(41) 


I  -* 


also  f'c  =  fc 


h-kd 


h-kd  "     "     kd 

Equating  horizontal  forces  on  the  section,  we  have 

2  2 

Ezpressìng  /,  and  /^  in  terms  of  fc  and  simplif ying,  we  have, 

kd          ^     i-k     ,      (h-kd)* 
—  =pdn +     ^ 

2  k  2kd 


(40) 


(42) 


(43) 


(44) 


Fig.  ioi. — Redstmg  Forces  with  Concrete  Bearìng  Ten^on.     {See  p.  361.) 
From  which 


2k 

d 


Tfais  solved  f or  k  gives 


(4S) 


7+^ 

a 


(46) 
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Takìng  moments  about  the  center  of  the  steel  and  expressing/J  in  terms 
offcy  we  have,  for  the  moment  of  resistance: 


or 


«-^[-K— '^)] 


(♦7) 


Taking  moments  about  the  resultant  of  the  compression  and  expressing 
fs  in  terms  of /^  (Formula  (39)  )  we  have: 


M^ihd'fc 


ftp 


(i  -  fe)  (3  - 

d 


^+7(7-*) 


(48) 


and 


(!-) 


«#(i-*)(3-*)+^(^-*)* 


(49) 


Also  by  substituting  for/«  the  values  from  Fonnulas  (43)  and  (39) 


3* 


/, 


bd* 


3»  (i  -  *) 

n#(i-A)(3-*)+^(j-*V 


(50) 


(Si) 


For  a  given  bending  moment,  M,  stresses  may  be  found  from  the 
above  fonnulas.    Note  that  denominators  in  ali  equations  are  the  same. 

SHEABIHG  STEESSES  IH  A  BEAM  OE  SLAB 

The  bending  of  a  beam  produces  a  tendency  of  the  particles  to  slide 
upon  each  other  or  shear.    It  is  therefore  necessary  to  study 

(i)  Vertical  shearing  stresses. 

(2)  Horizontal  shearing  stresses. 

Vertical  and  Horìnmtal  Sheaiìng  Strenea.  Concrete  is  strong  in 
direct  shear  (see  p.  337)  and  capable  of  standing  a  working  shearing 
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stress  of  at  least  200  pounds  per  square  inch^  so  that  a  concrete  girder 
or  beam  or  slab  always  has  sufficent  area  of  section  to  withstand  this 
direct  shearìng  stress.  However,  since  the  direct  shearing  stress  is  a 
measure  of  the  diagonal  tension  (see  p.  365),  which  is  excessive  when  the 
direct  shearing  stress  b  comparatively  low,  it  must  always  becomputed 
in  a  beam  or  girder  for  use  in  the  computation  of  diagonal  stresses,  as 
descrìbed  on  page  367. 

The  shear  is  a  maximiun  at  the  support,  where  it  is  equal  to  the  reac- 
tion. Maximiun  shears  for  various  loads  are  given  in  the  diagram  (Fig. 
^S^y  page  505),  in  terms  of  the  loads.  While'with  uniform  or  symmet- 
rical  loading  the  reaction,  and  therefore  the  maximum  shear,  is  one- 
half  the  total  load  up>on  the  beam,  it  will  be  noticed  f  rom  the  diagram  that 
where  the  end  beams  of  continuous  beams  are  freely  supported,  which 
is  very  nearly  the  case  when  a  beam  runs  into  a  light  wall  girder,  the 
shear  at  the  first  support  away  from  the  end  may  be  25  per  cent  greater 
than  normal,  and  should  be  spedally  provided  for  in  cases  like  a  ware- 
house  where  the  full  live  load  is  liable  to  be  constantly  maintained.  A 
further  study  of  the  four  diagrams  (Figs.  151  to  154,  pp.  505  and  508) 
will  illustrate  the  cases  where  allowances  should  be  made. 

In  case  the  concrete  in  a  beam  or  slab  has  cracked  vertically  next  to 
the  support  because  of  acddent  or  poor  design,  the  bearing  value  of  the 
horizontal  rods  may  have  to  be  estimated. 
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FiG.  102. — Section  of  a  T  Beam.     {$ee  p.  $6$.) 

LQngìtiidxnal  Yertìcal  Shear  in  Tlaiige  of  T-Bea«.,  Vertical  shear  in 
a  longitudinal  direction  is  present  in  the  wings  of  I»  T-beam  due  to 
the  load  upon  a  beam  being  maximiun  next  to  the  fiaoge,  as  shown 
by  lines  BA  in  Fig.  102,  page  363.  Results  of  tests  are  given  on  page 
416. 

The  area  of  concrete  in  a  solid  horizontal  floor  slab  is  generally  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  this  shear,  but  the  foUowing  method  may  be  used  for 
computing  it  if  desired: 
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Let 
Vk  =  unit  horizontal  shear  at  AA. 
v^  =8  imit  vertical  shear  at  BA. 
V  —  breadth  of  stem. 
b   =  breadth  of  flange. 
/    =  thickness  of  flange. 

The  shear  along  the  two  planes  BA  may  be  considered  as  caused  by  the 
extemal  forces  actmg  not  on  the  whole  breadth,  but  only  on  the  project- 
ing  flanges  of  the  T-Beam  BC. 

Then  it  is  readily  shown*  that 

Although  this  vertical  shear  through  the  flanges  is  readily  home  by  the 
concrete,  it  is  advisable,  as  stated  on  page  418,  to  place  horizontal  bars 
across  the  top  of  the  beam,  even  if  the  hearing  bars  in  the  slab  run  parai- 
lei  to  the  beam,  in  order  to  resist  unequal  bending  moment  which  is 
liable  to  occur  and  to  assure  T-beam  action. 

Fillets  at  the  angles  between  the  flange  and  the  beam,  that  is,  between 
the  slab  and  the  beam,  are  not  theoretically  necessary,  but  they  may  be 
used  f or  appearance  sake  and  as  an  additional  security  in  a  deep  beam 
with  relatively  shallow  flanges  or  slabs.  Small  fillets  are  also  advisable 
to  aid  in  the  removal  of  forms. 

DIAGK)irAL  TEHSIOH 

In  a  beam,  besides  direct  horizontal  tension  and  compression  and 
direct  horizontal  and  vertical  shearing  stresses,  there  exist  also  stresses 
acting  in  diagonal  directions.  The  maximum  diagonal  stress  composed 
of  the  tension  and  the  shearing  stresses  is  called  diagonal  tension. 

In  Steel  and  other  homogeneous  beams  diagonal  stresses  need  no 
attention.  In  reinforced  concrete,  however,  it  has  been  shown  in  beams 
tested  to  destruction  that,  beside  tensile  cracks  at  the  points  of  maximum 
moment,  diagonal  cracks,  caused  by  diagonal  tension,  develop  near  the 
supports.  (See  tests  on  pp.  418  to  427.)  These  cracks  have  been  often 
the  cause  of  failure,  frequently  without  warning,  especially  in  beams 
reinforced  with  straight  bars  only  or  provided  with  insufficient  web 
reinforcement.  The  need  of  low  working  stresses  and  effective  web 
reinforcement  is  discussed  in  paragraphs  which  foUow. 

*The  above  principle  may  be  expresaed  by  the  equation   Vp  a/*"  t^'  ~~j^»  wbich  Bolved    for  v 
will  giv«  formula  (sa). 
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Diagonal  Teoflim  in  Homogeiieoiit  Beami.  The  magnitude  and  in- 
dination  of  the  diagonal  tension  in  homogeneous  beams  may  be  found 
from  the  foUowing  formula: 

Let 
fj  =  diagonal  tensile  unit  stress. 
/e  =  horizontal  tensile  unit  stress. 
V  =■  horizontal  or  vertical  shearìng  unit  stress. 

Then*  

f4-^\f.+  '^Yf7+^  (53) 

The  direction  of  this  diagonal  tension  makes  an  angle  with  the  horizontal 

/ 
equa!  to  one-half  the  angle  whose  co-tangent  is  \  — • 

From  the  formula  it  is  evident,  since  the  value  of  fc  ^md  v  vary  in  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  the  cross  section  of  the  beam,  that  the  value  of  the  diag- 
onal tension  and  its  angle  of  indination  also  vary.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  section  where  r=o,/rf=/tand  acts  horizontally.  At  the  neutral  axis 
the  direct  tension,/c = o,  which  reduces  the  formula  to/^=  v  and  the  angle 
of  indination  to  45^. 

Measure  of  Diafonal  Tennai  te  Eenitated  Concrete  Beama.  In 
homogeneous  beams;  the  diagonal  forces  can  be  determined  easily  by 
means  of  formula  (53)  above.  In  reinforced  concrete,however,  the  diag- 
onal stresses  are  indeterminate  because,  as  seen  from  the  formula,  they 
depend  upon  the  horizontal  tensile  stresses  in  concrete, /e.  The  action 
of  concrete  in  tension  is  not  dependable.  It  varies,  also,  for  different 
stages  of  loading  because  for  larger  loadings  concrete  cracks,  thus  decreas- 
ing  the  tensile  stresses  carried  by  concrete.  The  tensile  strength  of 
concrete,  which  may  be  disregarded  in  fitguring  the  moment  of  resistance 
of  the  beam,  affects  the  magnitude  of  the  diagonal  tension  to  a  great 
extent  espedally  near  the  ends  of  simply  supported  beams  where  the 
stresses  due  to  the  bending  moment  are  low  and  the  stresses  in  concrete 
may  not  exceed  its  breaking  strength  in  tension.  A\liiie  the  exact  de- 
termination  of  diagonal  tension  is  impossible,  tests  show  that  the  aheai^ 
ing  unit  ftre«,  fignred  aa  given  on  page  367,  may  be  aocepted  as  a  con- 
▼enient  meaanre  of  diagonal  tenaion.  That  is,  the  diagonal  tension 
may  be  assiuned  as  proportional  to  the  direct  shearing  stress  so  that, 
by  adopting  proper  working  stresses  based  on  tests  producing  diagonal 
tension  failures,  formulas  for  shearing  stresses  may  be  used  for  diagonal 
tension.     This  measure  has  been  imiversally  accepted  and,  in  subse- 

*  For  derìvation  see  Merrìman's  '^Mechanics  of  Materials/'  1905  edition,  p.  265. 
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quent  discussion,  diagonal  tension  is  expressed  in  terms  of  shearìng 
stresses. 

Diagonal  Tension  in  Simply  Supported  Beams.  In  simply  supported 
beams,  diagonal  tension  cracks  start  at  the  bottom  of  the  beam,  not  at 
the  support  where  the  shear  is  greatest,  but  far  enough  out  for  the  ten- 
sile stresses  due  to  the  bending  moment  to  break  the  concrete.  Hence, 
the  importance  of  using  enough  tensile  steel,  in  addition  to  the  web 
reinforcement,  to  keep  these  imit  tensile  stresses  near  the  supports  low. 
Tests  of  beams  otherwise  comparable  in  size,  reinforcement,  and  load- 
ing,  show  that  diagonal  cracks  that  actually  develop  can  be  prevented 
by  the  use  of  an  increased  amount  of  horizontal  steel  near  the  support. 
Not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  horizontal  bars  in  simply  supported 
beams  should  be  bent  up  near  the  support. 

Diagonal  Tension  in  Continaotis  Beams.  In  continuous  beams  it  is 
the  top  of  the  beam  near  the  support  that  is  in  tension  instead  of  the 
bottom.  Accordingly,  to  prevent  cracks,  the  steel  should  nm  well  out 
on  each  side  of  the  support  before  being  bent  down  to  carry  the  tensile 
stresses  in  the  bottom  of  the  beam  near  the  center  of  the  span. 

The  proportion  of  the  bottom  horizontal  steel,  therefore,  that  may 
be  bent  up  in  fixed  and  continuous  beams  is  much  larger  than  in  simply 
supported  beams  and  may  even  exceed  two-thirdS  the  total  area  of  the 
steel  in  the  center  without  increasing  the  danger  of  diagonal  cracks. 
Enough  must  be  lef t  for  all^  requirements  of  tension  and  compression 
produced  by  the  bending  moments. 

Formolas  for  Shearìng  Stresses  and  Diagonal  Tension.  A  convenient 
and  saf e  method  of  determining  the  diagonal  tension  is  by  accepting  for 
its  measure  the  unit  shearing  stress  as  discussed  on  page  365. 

Let 

V  =  total  shear  at  section  considered.     (Reaction  minus  the  loads 

between  the  support  and  the  section.) 

V  =  horizontal  (or  vertical)  shearing  unit  stress  at  section  considered. 
b   =  breadth  of  beam. 

V  =  breadth  of  web  of  T-beam. 

jd  =  moment  arm  or  distance  between  center  of  compression  and  center 
of  tension  (approximately,  in  a  T-beam,  distance  between  center 
of  slab  and  steel). 

Z  s  total  shearing  stress  or  diagonal  tension  in  a  given  length  of 
beam,  s. 

s    =  length  of  the  portion  of  the  beam  considered. 
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The  following  general  principles  and  formulas  are  discusseci  in  para- 
graphs  which  foUow. 

(i)  Horìzontal  (or  vertical)  shearìng  stress  is  zero  at  the  top  of  the 
section  and  changes  according  to  a  parabola  till  it  reaches  its  maximum 
at  the  neutral  axis.    (See  Fig.  103). 


Dlstrihìitlon  of 
ahearing  stressea 

FiG.  103. — ^Horìzontal  and  Vertical  Shearìng  Stresses  in  Beam.     (See  p.  368.) 


(2)  If  tension  in  concrete  is  neglected,  the  horizontal  (or  vertical) 
shearing  stress  is  Constant  below  the  neutral  axis. 

(3)  Total  amount  of  horizontal  shearing  stress  developed  at  any  hori- 
zontal piane  below  the  neutral  axis  in  a  distance,  s,  is 


Vs 
Z=  — 

jd 


(54) 


(4)  Shearing  unit  stress,  the  measure  of  diagonal  tension,  is  total 

horizontal  shearing  stress,  Z,  divided  by  the  horizontal  area,  b  X  s, 

Vs 
that  is  r  =  -rr*  "="  *^- 

Hence 


V  = 


ijd 


(ss) 


For  T-beams,  v  =  -7-— 

b'jd 


(sSa) 


If  the  shear  V  changes  in  the  distance,  s,  the  same  formulas  may  be 
used  except  that  V  in  the  formula  is  the  average  shear  in  that  section. 

(5)  Vertical  shearing  unit  stress  is  equal  to  the  horizontal  shearing 
unit  stress,  and  acts  at  rìght  angle  to  the  piane  of  horizontal  shearìng 
stress.  The  distrìbution  of  vertical  shearing  stress  over  a  vertical  sec- 
tion is  shown  in  Fig.  103. 
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(6)  Diagonal  tension  may  be  expressed  in  tenns  of  the  shearing  stress 
and  the  above  formulas  may  be  accepted  as  its  measure. 

(7)  If  the  width  of  the  section  below  the  neutral  axis  is  not  Constant, 
the  shearing  unit  stress  will  vary  with  the  width,  b.  The  minimum 
b  must  be  taken  in  figuring  the  maximum  shearing  unit  stress  and  the 
maximum  diagonal  tension. 

(8)  In  continuous  T-beams,  near  the  support,  the  maximum  shearing 
unit  stress  will  be  in  the  stem  right  under  the  flange.  The  shearing 
stress  and  diagonal  tension  in  the  piane  of  tensile  steel  is  small  because 
the  width,  b,  being  the  total  width  of  the  flange,  is  large. 

The  action  of  horizontal  shearing  stress  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  103.  A 
portion  of  a  beam  between  two  vertical  sections  subject  to  bending 
stresses  is  represented.  If  the  bending  moment  at  the  left  is  Mi,  the 
shear,  F,  and  the  length  of  the  section,  s,  then,  from  the  principles  of 
mechanics,  the  bending  moment  at  the  right  is  Af,.  =  ikf/+  Vs. 

Since  the  bending  moment  at  the  right  is  larger  than  the  bending  mo- 
ment at  the  left,  the  imit  compressive  and  tensile  stresses  at  the  right  sec- 
tion are  larger  than  at  the  left.  Consider  an  arbitrary  longitudinal  piane, 
e/,  above  the  neutral  axis.  The  compressive  stresses  above  this  piane 
represented  by  the  shaded  portions  of  the  triangles  are  at  the  left  equal 
to  Cyiy  and  at  the  right,  Cyr  =  Cyi+ACyi.  The  difference  between  the 
two  forces  Cyi  and  Cyr,  which  act  in  opposite  directions,  is  ACj^.  This 
tends  to  move  the  upper  portion  of  the  beam  along  the  piane  effieu  but 
is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  horizontal  shearing  resistance  in  the  . .  *x* 
on  that  piane.  The  shearing  imit  stress  is  equal  to  ACyi  divided  by  the 
area,  bs,  of  the  piane,  effiCi. 

At  the  top  of  the  beam  the  value  of  ACyi  and  also  the  total  shearing 

stress  is  zero  and  increases  steadily  according  to  a  parabola  till  it  reaches 

its  maximum  at  the  neutral  axis.    There  its  value  equals  the  difference 

between  the  total  compression  on  the  right  and  the  total  compression 

on  the  left.    From  the  ordìnary  beam  formulas,  page  3SS,  we  know  that 

the  total  compression  may  be  f  ound  by  dividing  the  bending  moment  by 

Mi 
the  moment  arm;  thus,  at  the  left,  the  total  compression  is  Q  =   .— ,  and 

Jd 

at  the  right,  C,.  =  -rf  =  — -'  +  -— • 

jd       jd       jd 

Vs 
The  difference  between  Q  and  C,.  is  thus,  -rf-    Therefore,  the  total 

amount  of  horizontal  shearing  stress  at  the  neutral  axis  for  the  length, 
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Vs 
5,  and  width,  6,  is  Z  =  -ry-    This  has  to  be  resisted  by  the  horìzontaJ 

piane  of  the  beam,  hSy  so  thatthe  shearing  unit  stress, 

Vs  V 

r  is  -TT  divided  by  Ò5,    or    w  =  rr^ .  (56) 

jd  bjd 

If  there  is  no  tension  in  concrete,  the  difiFerence  between  the  stresses 
acting  above  any  piane  located  below  the  neutral  axis  is  the  same  as  the 
difference  at  the  neutral  axis.  Consequently  the  total  horizontal  shear- 
ing stress  is  uniform  at  ali  planes  below  the  neutral  axis.  As  the  shear- 
ing unit  stress  depends  upon  the  width  i,  it  is  Constant  for  rectangidar 
sections,  but  varies  with  variable  6. 

At  the  piane  of  reinforcement  the  stresses  in  steel  at  the  left  are 

Ti=  - ,-  ;  and  at  the  right,  Tr  =  -rr  =  -^,'  +  -.  i  >  and  the  difiFerence, 
jd  jd        jd        jd 

Vs 
Ti—  Tr  =  -rr-    This  shows  that  the  total  horizontal  shear  or  the  tend- 

ency  to  move  the  upper  portion  of  the  beam  is  the  same  at  the  piane 

of  the  bars  as  at  the  neutral  axis. 

If  there  is  tension  in  concrete,  the  total  horizontal  shearing  stress, 

Z,  on  any  piane  below  the  neutral  axis  will  be  decreased  by  the  difiFerence 

in  tension  at  the  two  vertical  sections  above  that  piane. 

Vs 
The  increase  in  the  stress  in  steel,  equal  to  -73-,  between  the  two  sec- 

jd 

tions  considered,  must  be  transferred  f rom  the  steel  to  the  beam.  There- 
f  ore,  bond  must  exist  between  steel  and  concrete  or  else  the  upper  portion 
of  the  beam  will  slide  on  the  steel  ihstead  of  increasing  its  stress.  Tests 
of  bond  or  resistance  to  slipping  of  bars  are  treated  on  page  429. 

Diagonal  Teiuion  Actìng  on  an  Element  of  a  Beam.  Fig.  104  rep- 
resents  the  stresses  to  which  any  element  of  a  beam  is  subjected.  In 
Fig.  io4a  is  shown  a  rectangular  element  of  the  beam  the  sides  of  which 
are  dx  and  dy,  This  element  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  six  forces:  two 
forces  ffdy  acting  in  opposite  directions  being  either  direct  tension  or 
compression;  and  four  shearing  stresses  caused  by  the  increment  of 
the  moment,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  two  hori- 
zontal shearing  stresses  form  a  couple,  which  is  resisted  by  a  vertical 
couple.  The  moments  of  the  two  couples  are  equal,  wherefore  the 
horizontal  shearing  unit  stress  must  be  equal  to  the  vertical  shearing 
unit  stress. 
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ìi  we  consider  any  inclined  piane  by  taking  a  triangle  instead  of  a 
rectangle,as  in  Fig.  io4b,  we  find  that  this  triangle  is  kept  in  equilibrium 
by  five  forces:  one  of  them  isfcdy;  three  forces  are  shearìng  stresses  on 
the  three  surfaces;  and  the  last  force  is  the  diagonal  tensiony  fjdz.  The 
magnitude  of  this  force  may  be  found  from  formula  (53),  page  365.  For 
each  case  there  is  a  certain  inclination  of  the  piane  for  which  the  diagonal 
tension  is  a  maximum. 

Fig.  104C  represents  a  case  when  there  is  no  direct  tension  or  compres- 
sionory^=oandthe  length  of  sides  are  imits.    In  this  case, asbevident 


(tf) 


FìG.  Z04. — Stresses  Actìng  on  an  Element  of  Beam.     (See  p.  369.) 

from  the  force  polygon  in  Fig.  io4d,  the  magnitude  of  the  diagonal  force 
ìsfd^ 2.  The  hypothenuse  is  V2;  consequently  the  diagonal  unìt  force 
is  Vf  or  the  diagonal  unit  tensile  stress  equals  the  shearing  unit  stress. 
For  reinforced  concrete  beams^  the  shearing  unit  stress  is  considered  as 
the  measure  of  the  diagonal  tension  as  to  the  magnitude,  but  not  as  to 
the  direction,  as  seen  from  Fig.  104^  to  104^. 

Distrìbutiixii  of  IKagonal  Toiiiixii  to  Conerete  and  E^tiziupib  Tests 
prò  ve  that  in  beams  with  web  reinforcement,  both  concrete  and  steel  resist 
the  diagonal  tension  found  by  formula  (54),  page  367.  The  relative 
portions  of  stress  taken  by  the  concrete  and  steel  are  somewhat  in- 
determinate.   Assumptions  varìously  made  are: 
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(i)  Web  reinforcement  takes  ali  the  diagonal  teimon  with  no  re* 

liance  on  concrete.    The  web  reinforcement  therefore  resista 

Vs 
in  the  length  s;  -—-- 

jd 

(S)  Web  reinforoemeiit  takai  two-thirdt  of  tàe  diagonal  temum  and 
the  concrete  the  remainder.    Web  reinforoement  reeiitt  in  the 

length,  M,  the  force  «  -^.    Where  the  ihearing  onit  ftreit 

does  not  ezoeed  the  alloirable  onit,  v\  ali  etreif  ì»  taken  hj 
the  eonerete. 

(3)  Concrete  resists  a  certain  definite  unit  stress  per  square  inch, 

r',  the  whole  length  of  the  beam,  and  the  stirrups  resist 

the  remainder.    Then  in  a  length,  s,  the  concrete  resista 

i/bs,  and  the  web  reinforcement  resists, 

Zi  =  Z  —  vbs  —  -— —  vbs= —  -   s. 

jd  jd 

The  first  assumption  corresponds  to  that  made  in  ordinary  beam 
design  where  the  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete  is  disregarded.  Tests 
bave  shown,  however,  that  the  actual  stresses  in  the  stirrups  are  less 
than  would  be  obtained  with  this  assumption  (see  page  419). 

The  second  assumption,  that  the  web  reinforcement  takes  two-thirds 
of  the  diagonal  tension  stress  and  the  concrete  the  remainder,  more  nearly 
corre^x>nds  to  actual  conditions  in  a  beam,  and  is  therefore  recommended 
for  adoption.*  At  first  thought  it  seems  irrational  to  assimie  that  con- 
crete without  stirrups  is  aafe  for,  say  40  Ib.  per  sq.  in.,  whereas  a  stress 
of  4S  Ib.  allows  only  15  Ib.  for  concrete,  but  it  is  recognized  in  reinforced 
concrete  that  as  soon  as  the  limit  of  saf  e  strength  of  concrete  is  passed, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  stress  must  be  transferred  immediately  to  the 
Steel. 

Area  and  Bpadng  of  Yertical  Btimpa.  The  area  of  steel  and  the 
spadng  of  stirrups  may  be  found  by  pladng  the  force  to  be  resisted, 
as  given  above,  equal  to  the  working  strength  of  the  stirrups  in  tension. 

Let 
X    =  distance  in  f  eet  f  rom  lef  t  support  to  point  at  which  required  spadng 

is  desired. 
xi  =  distance  in  f  eet  f  rom  lef t  support  to  point  beyond  which  stirrups 

are  unnecessary. 
ì    =  span  of  beam  in  feet. 
w  =  uniform  load  in  pounds  per  foot. 

*  Also  recommended  by  the  Toint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete. 
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V  =  total  vertical  shear  in  pounds  at  section  x  feet  from  left  support. 

V  =  total  shearing  unit  stress  at  section  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

r'  =  allowable  shearing  unit  stress  (or  diagonal  tension)  on  concrete 

alone. 
As  =  cross-sectional  area  of  ali  legs  of  a  vertical  stirrup  in  square  inches. 

(In  a  U-stirrup  this  is  the  sum  of  the  area  of  the  two  legs.) 
/,   =  allowable  unit  stress  in  stirrups  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
jd  =  distance  in  inches  from  center  of  compression  to  center  of  hori- 

zontal  reinforcement.    (In  a  T-beam,  this  may  be  taken  as 

distance  between  center  of  slab  and  steel;  in  a  rectangular  beam, 

as  0.87  of  the  total  depth  to  steel.) 
b    =  breadth  of  beam  in  inches. 
b'  =  breadth  of  web  in  T-beam  in  inches. 
s    =  spacing  of  stirrups  ih  inches  at  a  place  x  feet  from  left  support. 

Since  Asis  the  area  of  a  stirrup  resisting  diagonal  tension  in  a  distance, 

Sf  and  fs  is  the  tensile  strength  of  steel,  the  strength  of  the  stirrup  in  pulì 

is  Asfs.    The  area  of  stirrups  and  the  spacing  for  different  assiunptions 

of  distribution  of  diagonal  tension  between  stirrups  and  concrete  may 

be  f  ound  as  f  oUows  :* 

(i)  Area  and  spacing  if  stirrups  take  ali  the  diagonal  tension, 

,    Vs  Vs 

The  diagonal  tension  to  be  resisted  is  -— .     Hence  AJ^^  -rr  >  and 

jd  jd 

As  =  ^s     (57)     and    s  =  ^-As  (s7a) 

Jdfs  V 

(2)  Area  and  spacing  if  stirrups  take  two-thirds  of  the  diagonal  tension, 

Diagonal  tension  to  be  resisted  is  —tv-     Hence  -4,/,  = r-  ,  and 

we  get  by  solving  for  A^  and  5, 


x  =  i 


—  5    (58)    and    5  =  1=^^,  (s8a) 

3  fjd  2     V      ' 

Fonnulas  (58)  and  (d8a)  are  reoommended  by  the  authon. 

(3)  Area  and  spacing  if  concrete  takes  a  definite  amount  of  shear,  v\ 

and  the  stirrups,  the  remainder. 

The  stress  resisted  by  concrete  in  the  distance,  s,  equals  v'  bs,     As 

Vs 
the  total  stress  is  Z  =  -— ,  the  stirrups  must  carry  the  difference, 

jd 

*  The  numbers  òf  the  formulas  are  changed  from  the  second  editìon. 
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Vs       ,^              V-v'bjd 
-.-  —  v'hsy    or     —^^  5. 

Equating  this  to  the  resistance  of  the  stirrup,  i4,/„  and  solving  for  A^ 
and  Sf  we  get 

^       (V-v'àfd)^    (59)     and    5  =  --^'^'^— ^        (sga) 
/Jd  {V'-v'bjd) 

In  T-beams  use  width  of  web  V  in  place  of  h. 
TTnifomily  Dìstribnted  Loading.*    For  unìfonnly  distrìbuted  loadìng 
of  w  per  Un.  ft.,  the  shear  involving  diagonal  tension  at  any  point 

dlstant  from  the  support  is  F  = wx  ^ — •  (/  —  2«),  which,  sub- 

2  2 

stituted  above,  gives: 

(i)  //  stirrups  take  aU  the  diagonal  tension.  - 

A,  =  ""Ji-.'As    (60)    and    ,  =     f'^^      A.  (6oa) 

2jjd  W{l—2X) 

(2)  If  Stirrups  take  two-tkirds  of  the  diagonal  tension. 

i4,  =  — ^ -s    (61)    and    s  ^  ~-f^^ A,  (6ia) 

3/Jd  w  {/  -  2a:) 

Formiilai  (61)  and  (61a)  are  reoommended  by  the  anthon. 

{3)  //  concrete  takes  definite  amount  of  shear,  v\  and  stirrups,  the  rest. 

2/,7(Ì  W{1  —   2X)   —   2»'èy(f 

In  T-beams  use  width  of  web  b'  in  place  of  b. 
Tables  9  and  io,  made  for  case  (2),  where  concrete  is  assumed  to  take 
one-third  of  the  shear  and  stirrups  two-thirds  are  given  on  page  585. 
These  are  recommended  for  general  use. 

Stirrups  should  be  spaced  by  equation  (sSa)  or  (6ia)  up  to  a  section 
where  unit  shear  equals  working  shearing  strength  of  concrete,  hearing 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  maximum  spacing  should  not  exceed  three- 
fourths  the  depth  of  the  beam.  The  distance  from  the  support  to  the 
point  where  no  stirrups  are  required,  for  imiform  loading  isf 

*  The  numbers  of  the  formulas  are  changed  from  the  second  edition. 

t  The  diagram  of  shearìng  unit  stresses  is  a  trìangle  (Fig.  159,  p.  526.)  from  wfaìcfa 

the  distance  Xi  may  be  obtaìned  by  the  known  mie  —  -5-  /  —  —  «1  )  —  r  -i-  »'.    This  equa- 
tion solved  for  Xi  gives  formula  (64),  page  374. 
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^^=7(^-t) 


(64) 


From  the  above  f  ormulas  it  is  evident  that  the  necessary  spacing  of  stir- 
rups  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  total  shear  V  at  any  point  and  there- 
f  ore  is  the  smallest  at  the  end  of  the  beam  and  increases  toward  its  middle. 

Many  constructors  advise  the  insertion  of  occasionai  stimips  through- 
out  the  entire  length  of  the  beam  even  if  they  are  not  theoretically  neces- 
sary. 

For  a  small  beam  where  the  stimips  are  spaced  imiformly,  for  con- 
venience,  only  the  minimmn  value  of  s  needs  to  be  figured. 

ITsefiilness  of  Web  Beinforcement  Nimierous  tests  have  demon- 
strated  that  a  beam  properly  reinforced  with  stirrups  or  bent  bars  sus- 
tains  three  or  four  times  as  much  load  as  the  same  beam  without  web 
reinforcement.  The  same  tests,  however,  show  that  the  web  reinforce- 
ment  retards  the  appearance  of  first  diagonal  cracks  only  very  little  and 
that  the  web  reinforcement  does  not  get  any  stress  until  the  first  crack 
appears.  It  has  been  noticed*  also  thatv.under  working  loads  (that  is, 
before  the  diagonal  tension  exceeds  the  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete) 
the  beam  acts  similarly  to  a  homogenequs  beam,  and  as  would  be 
expected,  the  stress  in  the  stirrups  is  sometimes  compressive  instead  of 
tensile.  p    . 

This  is,  nevertheless,  no  argument  against  the  use  of  web  reinforce- 
ment, because  in  beams  without  stirrups,  final  failure  foUows  closely  the 
appearance  of  the  first  crack,  while  with  beàms  having  web  reinforce- 
ment, stirrups  and  bent  bars  represent  a  factor  of  safety  which  allows 
stressing  of  concrete  in  diagonal  tension  nearly  to  its  ultimate  strength 
without  any  danger  to  the  stabiUty  of  the  structure.  Under  working 
loads  the  stirrups  may  not  act,  but  in  case  of  overstressing,  due  to 
faulty  construction  or  to  occasionai  excessive  loading,  the  stirrups  pre- 
vent  the  failure  of  the  beam.  The  minute  cracks  that  may  open  are 
not  dangerous  and  in  many  cases  are  hardly  visible. 

Web  Beinforcement  for  Continnoiu  Beams.  The  f ormulas  given  above 
are  based  upon  results  obtained  from  the  tests  of  simply  supported 
beams.    Their  use  for  continuous  beams  is  on  the  safe  side. 

In  continuous  beams,  several  conditions  tend  to  prevent  or  at  least  to 
retard  the  formation  of  diagonal  cracks.  The  compressive  force,  due 
to  the  reaction,  tends  to  dose  the  developed  cracks.  There  exists  also 
almost  invariably  some  arch  action,  which  decreases  the  direct  and 

*  BuUetin  No.  64,  University  of  Illinois,  January  13,  1913. 
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diagonal  tension.  In  continuous  T-beams,  the  horizontal  shearing  imit 
stress  is  zero  at  the  bottom  and  increases  till  it  reaches  a  maximum  at 
the  neutral  axis.  From  there  it  is  Constant  till  it  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  flange.  As  the  width  of  the  flange  is  much  larger  than  the  width  of 
the  stem,  the  shearing  unit  stress  in  the  flange  is  much  smaller  than  in 
the  stem.  Diagonal  cracks,  therefore,  tend  to  open  in  the  portion  be- 
tween  the  neutral  axis  and  bottom  of  flange,  and  larger  unit  stress  is 
required  to  open  them  than  in  simply  supported  beams.  As  there  have 
been  comparatively  few  tests  on  continuous  beams,  the  formulas  for 
web  reinforcement  given  above  should  be  used. 

Web  Beinftroement  for  Oantileven.  The  conditions  affecting  web 
reinforcement  is  the  same  for  cantilevers  as  at  the  supports  of  con- 
tinuous beams.  In  cantilevers  supx)orting  vertical  loads,  vertical  stir- 
rups  must,  therefore,  be  attached  to  the  tension  steel  (at  the  top)  and  the 
free  ends  hooked  in  the  compressive  portion  of  the  beam  (at  the  bottom). 
In  other  cantilevers,  the  stirrups  must  be  placed  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  force  and  attached  in  the  manner  suggested  above. 

COLUMN  FORMULAS. 

For  reinforced  concrete  colunms  centrally  loaded,  the  foUowing  formu- 
las may  be  developed: 
Let 

/    =  average  compressive  unit  stress  upcn  the  reinforced  colmnn,  equal 

to  the  total  load  divided  by  the  effective  area. 
Jc  =  average  compressive  unit  stress  upon  the  concrete  of  the  colunm. 
/,   =  average  compressive  unit  stress  upon  the  vertical  steel  in  the 
coliunn.     . 

n   =  — '  =  ratio  of  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  modulus  of  elasticity 
-^ 

of  concrete. 
P  =»  load  to  be  sustained  by  the  colunm. 

A  =  area  of  total  effective  cross-sectionof  coliunn  (seepp.  289  and  558). 
-4^  =  area  of  concrete  in  effective  cross-section. 
Ai  =  area  of  steel  in  cross-section. 

P   =  -j^  =  ratio  of  area  of  steel  to  total  effective  area  of  column. 
A 

Since,  as  is  evident  from  tests,  a  reinforced  concrete  column  under 
load  acts  as  a  unit,  the  deformation  or  shortening  of  steel  in  the  coliunn 
is  the  same  as  the  deformation  or  shortening  of  the  concrete. 
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„  ,      .      stress  per  square  inch  ..  ,  r         ^.       , 

From  mechamcs, T-f P-^ — —. —  =  unit  deformation,  hence 

modulus  of  elasticity 

—  =  unit  deformation  of  steel  and  —  =  unit  deformation  of  concrete. 
Es  E, 

The  deformation  of  steel  in  a  reinforced  column  is  the  same  as  the 

E 
deformation  of  concrete  and  since— ^=  n,  we  have: 


|  =  A  and  /;  =  «/. 


The  stress  in  steel  is  therefore  equal  to  the  stress  in  concrete  multiplied 
by  the  ratio  of  the  moduli  of  elasticity,  n. 

If  a  column  sustains  a  load  P,  stresses  in  steel  and  in  concrete  must 
be  equal  to  the  load.    Hence:  F=fcAc+/sAs    or    P  =fcA^+  ftfcAg 
Since  Ac=A—Asj  we  have  P=fc  {{A—A^+nA^    Finally, 

P=/,U  +  (n~i)^]      (65)      and     f,^  /  (òsa) 

A  +  {n  —  1)  As 

The  area  of  steel,  i4„  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  A,  by  substituting 
i4,=^i4,  which  changes  the  above  formulas  to 

P^fcA{i'^{n-i)p\      (66)      and     f,=  f r-:  (66a) 

A[i+(n-i)  p] 

Knowing  the  stress,  fc,  and  the  percentage,   p,  we  may  find  the 
required  area  from 

P 

A  =  ^ :  (67) 

/,[i+(n-i)i>l 

Knowing  the  stress, /„  and  the  total  area,  the  required  area  of  steel, 
Agj  and  the  percentage  may  be  foimd  from 

^  =  ^P^  (68)      and  p  ^  I^zA±         (68a) 

The  average  unit  stress  which  is  the  total  force,  P,  divided  by  the 
effective  area,  A^ 

P  P 

^«-  and  i4=- 

A  f 
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The  relation  between  /  and  fc  may  be  f ound  by  substituting  f or  P  in 
the  above  equation  its  value  from  formiila  (66),  givìng 

/=/c[l  +  («-!)#]  (69) 

Values  of  /  fot  different  percentages  of  steel  are  given  on  page  599. 

ColunuìB  with  Spirai  Beinforcement.  The  ultimate  strength  of  a 
column  with  spirai  reinforcement  depends  upon  (i)  the  amount  of 
vertical  steel,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  spirals.  Therefore  in  formulas  for 
the  breaking  strength  of  a  spirai  column  the  amoimt  of  spirals  must  be 
considered.  In  design,  however,  the  elastic  limit  and  not  the  break- 
ing strength  of  the  colunm  is  the  determining  value  as  explained  on 
page  456.  As  this  is  not  affected  by  the  amount  of  spirai  reinforcement, 
but  by  the  amount  of  vertical  steel  only,  the  formulas  given  above  for 
colimms  with  vertical  steel  can  be  used  and  the  diflference  in  the  two 
types  taken  care  of  in  the  assumed  working  unit  stresses  in  the  concrete. 
(See  p.  561.) 

MEMBERS  UNDER  FLEXURE  AND  DIRECT  STRESS 

The  following  formulas  apply  to  cases  in  which  members  are  sub- 
jected:  (i)  simultaneously  to  a  bending  moment  and  a  direct  thrust; 
(2)  to  an  eccentric  thrust.  The  first  condition  takes  place,  among 
others,  in  wall  columns,  which  besides  the  vertical  load  must  sustain 
a  bending  moment  caused  by  a  rigid  connection  between  the  beam  and 
the  column.  The  second  condition  occurs  in  arches  when  the  line  of 
pressure  does  not  coincide  with  the  neutral  axis  in  which  case  the  thrust 
acts  on  an  eccentricity  (see  p.  718).  A  centrai  load  and  a  bending 
moment  may  be  replaced  by  an  eccentric  thrust  in  which  the  eccen- 
tricity equals  the  bending  moment  divided  by  the  thrust,  and  in  tum 
the  eccentric  thrust  can  be  replaced  by  a  centrai  load  and  a  bending 
moment  equal  to  the  thrust  multiplied  by  the  eccentricity.  Therefore 
the  two  cases  will  be  treated  at  the  same  time  because  the  method  of 
determining  stresses  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases. 

PLAIN  CONCRETE  SECTION  UNDER  DIRECT  STRESS  AND 

BENDING  MOMENT 

General  Formula.  For  members  subjected  to  a  centrai  load  and  a 
bending  moment  (or  to  an  eccentric  thrust)  the  stresses  may  be  ob- 
tained  by  computing  separately  the  stresses  caused  by  the  centrai  load 
and  by  the  bending  moment.  The  sum  of  the  results  then  gives  the 
actual  stresses. 
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NoUUion 

Let 

R     »  resultant  of  ali  forces  acting  on  any  section. 

f^     =»  maximum  unit  compression  in  concrete. 

f^     »  maximum  unit  tension  in  concrete  or  minimum  compressioiL 

N    =-  thrust,  a  component  of  the  forces  normal  to  the  section. 

V     »  shear,  the  component  of  the  force  R  parallel  to  the  section. 

h      »  breadth  of  rectangular  cross  section. 

h      —  height  of  rectangular  cross  section. 

e  "-  eccentrìcity,  that  is,  the  cUstance  from  gravity  axis  to  the  point  of 
application  of  the  thrust  which  is  the  intersection  of  the  line  of 
pressure  with  the  piane  of  the  section. 

M    »  bending  moment  on  the  section. 

y     »  perpendicular  distance  from  gravity  axis  to  any  point  in  the  section. 

/  »  moment  of  inertia  of  entire  cross  section  of  concrete  about  the  bori- 
zontal  gravity  axis. 

/^  <-  moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section  of  steel  about  the  hoiizontal  grav- 
ity axis. 

A    =  total  area  of  cross-section, 

i4,    =  total  area  of  section  of  steel. 

y,  —  perpendicular  distance  from  gravity  axis  of  unsymmetrical  section 
to  outside  fiber  having  maximum  compression. 

jt  *  perpendicular  distance  from  gravity  axis  of  unsymmetrical  section 
to  outside  fìber  having  maximum  tension  or  minimum  compression. 

fg     «  maximum  imit  compression  in  the  steel. 

/^     «  maximum  unit  tension  ór  minimum  unit  compression  in  the  steel. 

p  *  ratio  of  steel  to  total  area  of  section;  for  rectangular  sections  p  - 
ratio  of  steel  area  to  hh. 

n      «—«ratio  of  moduli  of  elastidty  of  steel  and  concrete. 

k      "*  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth  of  beam  A. 
kh    «  distance  from  outside  compressive  suiface  to  neutral  axis. 
d'     -•  depth  of  steel  in  compression. 
d      «  depth  of  steel  in  tension. 

a      «  distance  from  center  of  gravity  of  symmetrical  section  to  steel. 
«0     —  value  of  eccentridty  which  produces  zero  stress  in  concrete  at  outer 
edge  of  rectangular  section  opposite  to  that  on  which  thrust  acts. 
C^  C^  —  constants. 
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The  stresses  produced  by  a  centrai  load  are  unifonnly  distributed 

N    ' 
and  are  equal  to  — .    The  stresses  produced  by  the  bending  moment, 

M,  at  any  point  at  a   dìstance,   y,    from  gravity  axìs,  as  found  by 

mechanics,  equals  ±  — -^.   The  sign  depends  upon  whether  the  point 

is  above  or  below  the  axis.     The  combined  stresses,  therefore,  at  any 

distance,  y,  from  the  axis  of  gravity  equals  the  sum  of  the  two  above  ex- 

N     My 
pressiòns,   i.e.  --  ±  —^  •  From  the  above,  it  is  evident  that  the  second 

A        I 

term  varìes  with  the  position  of  the  point  in  relation  to  the  axis  of 

gravity.    Therefore  the  stresses  vary  from  a  maximum  at  one  edge  to 

a  minimum  at  the  opposite  edge.  - 

Formnlas  for  Bectangnlar  Sections.    Since  in  a  rectangular  section, 

A  =  bh,  and  /  =  — ,  the  above  formula  for  stress  at  any  point  changes 

N      12  Afy 
to  /e  =  ~  ±  •    Since  the  bending  moment,  M,  equals  Ne,  the 

bn         brr 

N  (  i2cv\ 

above  formula  may  also  be  written,  /^  =  li  (  ^  ^  "IT'  )•     ^  ^  ryjX&y 

we  are  concemed  with  maximum  and  minimum  stresses  which  occur 

f or  y  =  db  -•     After  substituting  the  value  for  y,  we  get 
2 

N  (        óeX 
Maximimi  compressive  stress,  /c  =  —  (iH —  l  (70) 

bh\         h/ 

Minimum  stress,  (.  —  —  (i—  —  I  (71) 

•^       bh\         h) 

The  maximimi  stress  is  always  compression.    The  minimum  stress 

6e 
from  Formula  (71)  may  be  either  compression  when  -r  is  smaller  than 

n 

h  h 

unity,  that  is,  when  e  is  smaller  than  -•    For  ^  =  7,  or,  when  the  force 

acts  at  the  edge  of  the  middle  third  of  the  section,  the  minimimi  stress 
equals  zero,  and  the  maximum  stress  equals  doublé  the  stress  caused  by 
a  centrai  load  of  equal  intensity.     (See  Fig.  105,  p.  380.) 

When  e  is  larger  than  -,  that  is,  if  the  load  acts  outside  of  the  middle 

6 

third,  then  the  minimimi  stress  is  negative,  i.e.  the  section  issubjected 


38o 
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to  tension.    In  sudi  a  case,  this  formula  can  be  applied  only  when 
the  material  is  capable  of  canying  tensile  stresses. 

If  the  material  cannot  resist  tension,  as  in  màsonry  foundations,  or 
in  concrete  where  tension  exceeds  the  allowable  stress,  it  is  necessary 


Force  Outàde  the  Middle  TUrd 


Focce  Within  the  liSddle  Third 
Fio.  105. — Stresses  Caused  by  Eccentrically  Applied  Thrust.    (See  p.  379.) 


Force  at  Edge  of  the 
Middle  Third 


to  assume  that  the  pressure  is  distributed  only  over  a  section  equal 
to  three  times  the  distance  of  the  point  of  application  on  the  load  f rom 
the  nearest  edge.  (See  Fig.  106.)  If  that  distance  Lb  g,  the  total 
effective  width  of  the  section  is  3^.    Substituting  in   Formula  (70), 

e  =—,  and  h  =  3^,  we  get  for  plain  concrete  and  masonry 


2iv; 


(72) 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  STRESSES  IN  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

SECTIONS 

General  Formulas.  The  distribution  of  stresses  over  a  reinforced  con- 
crete section  caused  by  a  centrai  force  and  a  bending  moment  can  be 
determined  by  the  foUowing  formulas. 

As  in  column  design  (p.  376),  the  area  of  steel  may  be  replaced  by 
an  area  of  concrete  obtained  by  multiplying  the  steel  area  by  »,  the 
ratio  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of 
concrete.  This  concrete  should  be  placed  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  neutral  axis  as  the  steel  area.  The  area  of  the  transformed  section, 
then,  ìs  A  +  {n—  i)Aj,  The  stresses  may  be  obtained  by  deter- 
mining  separately  the  stresses  caused  by  the  centrai  thrust  and  by  the 
bending  moment.    The  sum  of  the  two  stresses  gives  the  actual  stress. 

The  stress  due  to  the  centrai  thrust  equals  the  thrust  divided  by  the 
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area,  or 


N 


My   . 


The  stress  caused  by  the  bending  moment 


equals  ^~^,  in  which  /t  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  transformed 
1% 


FiG.  106. — Stresses  Caused  by  a  Force  Acting  Outside  the  Middle  Third  of  Plaìn 

Concrete  Section.    {See  p.  380.) 

section  and  is  equal  to  /  +  (»  —  i)  /,.     Substituting  in  the  above  ex- 
pression  the  value  for  the  bending  moment,  M  =  Ne,  and  the  value  for 

the  moment  of  inertia,  the  stress  produced  by  the  bending  moment 

Ney 

equals  _  ,  , rr-    Therefore  the  imit  stress  in  the  concrete  at  any 

/+(n— i)/, 

dìstance,  y,  from  the  gravity  section  is 


/<  = 


A' 


Ney 


A  +{n-i)A,      r  +  (n-i)T, 


(73) 


It  is  evident  that  the  stress  is  a  maximum  in  fibers  for  which  y  is  a 
maximum.  The  stress  may  be  compression  over  the  entire  section,  or 
compression  over  a  portion  of  it,  and  tension  over  the  remaining  por- 
tion,  dep>ending  upon  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  two  expressions. 

Stress  in  steel  equals  the  stress  in  the  concrete  fiber,  placed  the  same 
distance  from  the  gravity  axis  as  the  steel,  multiplied  by  »,  the  ratio  of 
moduli  of  elasticity. 
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Since  in  a  rectangular  section 
A  =  bhj  and  A^  =  pbh,  and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  composite 

section,  /•*!-(«—  i)/,  = h  («  —  i)pbha^,  the  unit  stress  in  concrete 

12 

at  a  distance,  y,  from  the  gravity  axis  is 


38a 
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bh\i  +  (n  —  i 


)P      A^  + 


12  y  e  \ 

12  {n—  i)  pa^J 


(74) 


The  stress  is  compression  when  the  result  is  positive,  and  tension 
when  it  is  negative. 
Maximum  and  minimum  stresses  are  for  outside  fibers,  for  which  the 

distance  is  ^^  =  —    The  above  formulas,  therefore,  change  to 


Maximum  and  minimlmi  stresses  in  concrete, 

f,=^ i ± 'Ji \^ 

bh\x-\-{n-x)p      A«  +  i2(»-i)/>aV 
Maximum  and  minimum  stresses  in  steel, 

,  _    N  I  i  ,  12  ae \ 

~  ^bk\i  +  (.n-i)p      A*  +  i2(n-i)/>oV 


JVC, 
bh 


(7S) 


(76) 


Use  Fig.  108,  p.  383,  to  find  the  value  of  the  parenthesis,  or  Ce,  in 
formula  (75)  for  the  conditions  given  in  the  diagram. 


\f,P^h 


Force  Produdng  Compression  upon 
the  Whole  Remforced  Sectioa 


Force  Acting  at  a  Distance  Larger  than  eo  fcom 
the  Azis  of  Gravity  of  Reinforced  Section 


Fio,  107. — ^Stresses  in  Reinforced  Concrete  Section  Caused  by  Eccentrìcally  Applied 

Thrust.     {See  p.  382.) 


Effect  of  Eccentricity.  As  in  plain  concrete  sections,  the  location  of 
the  center  of  thrust  determines  the  distribution  of  the  stress,  as  evi- 
dent  from  the  above  equations.  If  the  thrust  acts  at  the  center  of 
gravity,  there  is  uniform  compression  over  the  whole  section.  As  the 
center  of  thrust  Ues  farther  and  farther  from  the  gravity  axis,  the 
compression  at  the  opposite  surface  decreases  until  it  finally  becomes 
zero,  and  then  tension. 

When  the  first  term  in  the  brackets  of  the  above  equation  is  greatcr 
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■s- 


S 


Vaiyae    of  -^ 
Fic.  108. — Diagtftm  foi  Detennìiiing  Compreasion  and  Eccentridly.     (Sufi.  381.) 


3^4 
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than  the  second,  the  minimum  stress  in  the  concrete  will  be  compres- 
sion.  When  the  two  terms  are  equal,  the  stress  is  zero  in  the  outer 
edge  of  the  concrete  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  thrust 
acts.  When  the  second  term  is  greater  than  the  first,  the  result  from 
the  formula  will  be  negative  and  the  minimum  stress  will  be  tension. 

K  the  tension  determined  by  the  above  formula  exceeds  the  allow- 
able  tension  on  concrete,  the  above  formulas  are  not  applicable  and  the 
formulas  gi^'^en  on  page  386  should  be  employed. 

Thrust  Applied  So  That  the  Compression  at  One  Sorface  Becomes 
Zero.  The  eccentricity  for  which  this  occurs  may  be  determined  by 
equating  the  two  terms  in  formula  (75)  and  solving  the  resulting  equa- 
tion  for  e, 

-fi 


Fio.  109. — Stresses  Caused  by  a  Force  Acting  at  a  Distance  Larger  Than  e©  from 
the  Axis  of  Gravity  of  Reinforced  Section.     (See  p,  384.) 


Using  previous  notation  and  abo  letting  Co  =  value  of  e,  which  makes 
the  stress  zero,  then 

i  +  {n-\)p       6h 
In  the  above  case,  the  formula  on  page  382  changes  to 


^o^ 


(77) 


Maximum  unit  compression  in  concrete, 

2.V 


/c  = 


bh{i  +  {n-i)p) 
Maximum  unit  compression  in  steel, 

^'      bh{i  +  {n-i)p)\         h) 
Minimum  compression  in  concrete  =  o 


(78) 


(79) 


Minimum  compression  in  steel  is  very  small  and  does  not  need  to 
be  determined. 
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IHatribation  ot  Stress  When  One  Sortace  la  In  Ttoaion.  Wlien  the 
thnist  is  applìed  at  a  distance  from  the  gravity  axis  greater  than  the 
eccentridty,  «„,  derived  by  Formula  (77),  page  384,  and  the  concrete 
is  assumed  to  be  unable  to  cany  any  tension,  then  Formulas  (78)  and 
(79),  page  384  are  no  longer  appticable,  and  the  following  metliod  may 
be  used  in  determiiung  the  stresses.  In  this  method,  the  steel  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  thrust  acts  is  assumed  to  carry  ali 
the  tension  stresses.  Refening  to  Figure  no,  page  385,  and  makìng 
the  same  asstmiptìons  as  gìven  in  connection  with  simple  flexure  on 
page  351,  we  find  the  foUowing  relation  between  the  stresses  in  steel 
and  in  concrete; 


FiG.  no. — StrcsBcs  Cwued  by  »,  Force  Vioàacmf  Compression  uid  Ttniion  upon  a 
Rciniorcal  SectiMi,  Teosfle  Stiength  of  ConcrcU  Neglccted.     (.Set  p.  385.) 


Unit  comfffcssive  stress  in  the  n(q>eT  steel  a 

/  =  ,,(.-£)        ^ 

the  tmit  tensioii  in  the  knrer  steel  b 


(«o) 


/.-«A- 


kk 


il) 


The  stresses  may  be  detennìned  from  the  prìnciple  that  for  equilibrìum 
the  som  of  the  stresses  acting  on  a  sectkm  must  equal  the  thrust.  and 
tbat  the  beuting  moment  of  the  extenial  forces  (which  a  the  thrust 
maltqriied  by  the  eccentridty)  equals  the  moment  of  reaistancc  of  the 
internai  streaaea.  Fnxa  the  fm  principle,  we  tu 
.  pòh 


.V- 


f.pbk  ^  fjkk  _  f,pbk 
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Substituting  the  values  for/,'  and/,  from  (80)  and  (81), 

2  k 

The  moment  of  the  stresses  about  the  gravity  axis,  obtained  by  tak- 
ing  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  ali  the  stresses  about  the  gravity  axis, 
after  eliminatìng  fi  and/,  by  the  use  of  Equations  (80)  and  (81),  is 

\ìrk       4       6  / 

By  equating  the  expressions  in  Formulas  (83)  and  (84)  to  the  known 
thrust  and  known  bending  moment,  we  get  two  equations  from  which 
the  unknown  xTilues  of  k  and  /^  may  be  determined.  This  would  mean, 
however,  solving  equations  with  the  third  power.  In  practice,  the  use 
of  the  cun'es  given  on  page  387  and  388  will  be  found  convenient. 
Calling  the  quantity  in  brackeis  in  Formula  (84), 


»  we  may  write 


M  =  CJ,***  (85) 


from  which 


/e  =  -^  and  (86) 

KM 

The  value  of  C«  is  dependent  upon  the  known  dimensions  of  the  sec- 
tìiìn  and  cccentrìcity;  therefore,  cur\"es  in  Fìg.  112,  page  388,  bave 
heen  drawn  to  simplify  the  determining  of  the  stresses. 

Detenniiimf  the  Titae  of  i^.  The  \^ue  of  i  in  Formula  (80)  or  (Si), 
cvu*e  3S5,  can  be  obtained  as  follows: 

Since  the  moment,  ìf.  equals  AV,  the  thrust  multiplìed  by  the 
eooentricity,  Equation  ^S^l  multiplied  by  e  may  be  equated  to  the 
tonnula  for  bending  moment  (84^.    The  resulting  equatìon  ts  as  follows: 


.<M> 


+  òlV--)**^*«^^=3*^^-i-^  (88.^ 
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k»  Ratio  af  Oepth  cf  Neu^rol   Axo     Iti    Oepth  of  S«ctìon  . 

FiG.  112. — Diagiam  for  Determming  CoostsBits  Ca  to  be  Qscd  tu  Fonmxla  (86). 

Based  on  »  «  15  and  2a  =»  — JL    {Sm  f.  389.) 
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If  the  value  of  k  must  be  deterniined  directly,  substitute  k  =  z  — 
\-r~'h]  when  Equation  (88)  takes  the  forra  7?  +  pz  +  q  =  0,  and 
since  by  Cardan's  formula, 


8 


the  \'alue  of  k  may  be  computed.    This  follo ws  the  method  suggested- 
by  Professor  M5rsh  in  "Der  Eisenbetonbau,"  1906,  page  iii. 

Cmres  for  Determniinf  ValSieB  of  k  aad  C^  (Equations  86  and  88). 
The  formulas  for  k  and  Q  are  complicated  and  not  adaptable  for  prac- 
tice.  To  simplify  the  determining  of  the  stresses,  two  sets  of  curves 
are  given  on  pages  387  and  388:  (i)  curves  in  which  the  values  of  k  can 

be  found  for  given  values  of  -  and  ratio  of  steel,  p  ;  (2)  curves  from  which 

h 

values  of  C^  can  be  taken  for  any  value  of  k  and  £atio  of  steel,  p. 
The  curves  for  values  of  k  were  obtained  by  solving  Equation  (88) 

€  A. 

for  -,  using  «  =  15  and  za  =  -h.    This  gives 
*  5 

k       3** +  90/.* -45^ 

e 
From  the  above  equation,  curves  for  -  are  readily  drawn  for  different 

h 

percentages  of  steel  and  varying  values  of  k  without  solving  the  third 
power  equation. 

Detenmxniig  of  Btresaes  by  Use  of  IMncrams.  In  finding  the  unit 
stresses  for  a  given  section  having  an  eccentricity  greater  than  €«  (see 
p.  384)  and  containing  a  kno^^^l  quantity  of  steel,  the  foUowing  quanti- 
ties  would  be  known:  breadth,  b;  depth,  h;  ratio  of  steel.  p\  ratio  of 
elasticity,  «;  eccentricity,  e;  and  moment,  M.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure of  findÌTig  stresses  may  then  be  as  foUows. 

^  _     Mi. 

Determine---    Enter  the  bottom  of  Fig.  iii,  pàgt  387,  with  this 
k 

value  of  y  and  find  the  k  corresponding  for  the  given  percentage  of 


steel.     Then  with  this  value  of  k  enter  Fig.  112,  page  388,  and  find  Q. 

M 
Apply  Formula  (86  j,  page  386,  where/^  =  TTTt;' 

Having  found  the  imil  stress  in  the  concrete,  the  unii  stresses  in  the 
sted  mav  be  detennined  from  formulas  (80)  and  (81),  page  385. 
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FOBSfULAS  FOR  BEaNFOftCED  CONCBETE  CHnaMET  AHD 
HOLLOW  CIRCULAB  BEAM  DESIONS 

Reinforced  concrete  chimneys  may  be  regarded  as  vertical  canti- 
lever  beams  supported  at  the  base.  The  loads  to  be  provided  f or  are 
(i)  the  weight  of  the  chimney  and  (2)  the  wind  pressure.  Although 
the  design  ìs  somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  beam  is  cìr- 
cular  and  hoUow,  the  treatment  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  ordi- 
nary  rectangular  beams.  In  fact,  the  analysis  which  follows  is  based 
upon  the  several  fundamental  assumptions  adopted  in  reinforced  con- 
crete beam  design  with  only  one  additional  assumption  viz.:  that,  since 
the  concrete  is  usually  thin  as  compared  to  the  diameter  of  the  chim- 
ney, no  appreciable  error  is  involved  in  assuming  ali  material  as  con- 
centrated  on  the  mean  circimiference  of  the  shell.  An  analysis  for 
shear  is  given  on  page  397.  An  example  of  chinmey  design  and  review 
is  given  in  Chapter  XXIII. 

Although  specially  devised  for  a  chinmey,  the  formulas  are  appli- 
cable  to  any  hollow  beam. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  demonstration  of  the  thickness  of  steel 
and  concrete  are  taken  by  permission  f rom  the  analysis  by  Messrs.  C. 
Percy  Taylor,  Charles  Glenday,  and  Oscar  Faber.* 

The  prìndpal  formulas  given  below  are  quoted  in  the  text,  where 
the  general  subject  of  concrete  chimneys  is  discussed,  and  tables  are 
presented  there  with  the  values  of  constants  for  use  in  design. 

HOTATIOH 

W   «  weight  in  poimds  of  the  chimney  above  the  section  imder  considera- 

tion. 
M  »  moment  in  inch  pounds  of  the  wind  about  that  section. 
P    =  total  compression  in  concrete. 
T    »  total  tension  in  steel. 

n     B  — i  »  ratio  of  modulus  of  elastidty  of  steel  to  that  of  concrete 

f^  »  maximum  compression  in  concrete  in  pounds  per  square  inch  (meas- 

ured  at  the  mean  circumference). 

f^  »  maximum  tension  in  the  steel  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

D  =»  mean  diameter  of  shell  in  inches. 

f  »  mean  radius  of  shell  in  inches. 

/  »  total  thickness  of  shell  in  inches. 

i^  —  thickness  in  inches  of  concrete  only. 

^Engineering  (London),  Msr.  ij,  1908 
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t^    «  thickness  in  inches  of  an  imaginaiy  steel  shell  of  mean  radius  r . 

and  having  a  cross-sectìonal  area  equivalent  to  the  total  area  of  reln- 

forcing  bars. 
Ag  »  total  cross-sectìonal  area,  in  square  inches,  of  reinforcing  bars  in  the 

section  under  consideration. 
k     =  ratio  of  distance  of  neutral  axis,  from  mean  circumference  on  com- 

pressìon  side,  to  diameter  D. 
y,z,  Cp  and  Cj.  =  constants  for  any  given  vaine  of  k.     (Tables  i  and  2, 

pp.  665  and  666.) 
jD  =  distance  between  center  of  compression  and  centre  of  tension. 
zD  =^  distance  from  center  of  compression  to  center  of  force  due  to  weight. 

Referrìng  to  Fig.  113,  if /.  is  the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  in  the  con- 
crete atthe  mean  circumference  on  the 
compression  side,  then  the  intensity 
of  compression  in  the  steel  at  that 
point  is  nfc»  Sincey^  is  the  maximum 
intensity  of  stress  in  the  steel  at  the 
mean  circumference  on  the  tension 
side,  then  the  variation  of  the  stress 
in  the  steel,  across  the  section  ed,  is 
represented  by  the  straight  line  ab 
which  cutsthe  line^;i^  at  e,  thus  locat- 
ing  the  neutral  axis  or  the  line  of 
zero  stress.  Having  assumed  a  Con- 
stant value  for  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity  of  the  concrete  in  compression, 
it  therefore  followsthat,  at  any  point 
of  a  given  section,  the  stress  in  either  the  concrete  or  the  steel  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  neutral  axis. 

Calling  kD  the  distance  of  the  neutral  axis  from  the  mean  circumference 
on  compression  side  as  shown  in  Fig.  113^  we  bave  by  similar  trìangles 


■;:„" 


Fio.  113. — ^Resisting  Forces  in  aRe- 
inforced  Chimncy.     (See  p.  391.) 


kD 


nfc 


D       U^nU 


whence 


I  + 
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By  this  formula  the  positioa  of  the  neutral  axis  may  be  determined  for  any 
combinatioQsof /j,/,,  and  », 

If  now,  as  shown  in  Fig.  114, a  represents  half  the  angle  subtended  at  the 
center  by  the  portion  in  compression,  we  have 

cosa  =  {i~2k) 


t  becomes  known  as  well  a 


from  which,  for  any  givcn  value 
and  sin  «.  Thus  havingiocated 
the  neutral  axis  for  any  givencom- 
binations  of  f^,  /,  and  «  and  bear- 
ingin  mind  that  the  stress  at  any 
point  of  the  shell  is  proportional 
to  the  distance  of  that  point  from 
the  neutral  axis,  itis  now  possible 
to  determine  the  total  force  on  the 
compression  side,  the  total  force 
on  the  tension  side,  and  also  the 
location  of  the  center  of  compres- 
sion and  the  center  of  tension. 

Considering  a  small  radiai  eie- 
ment  subtending  an  angle  dd,  as 
shown  inFig.114,  wehaveinthis 
element,sÌDcethe  length  of  an  are  ìs  its  radius  times  the  angle, 


F)G.  114'  — Distributionot  Stressesfnthe 
Steel  of  a  R-iinforced  Chimney.     {See 

p.  3^t.) 


area  01  concrete  =  t/d 
area  of  steci  =  t/dO 


The  distance  of  the  element  from  the  neutral  axis  is  r(cos  5  —  cos  a), 
while  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  point  of  extreme  stress  /^  ìs 
^(i  —  cos  a).     Therefore  the  intensity  of  stress  on  this  dementai  area  is 
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Assuming  these  intensitìes  at  the  mean  circumference  to  represent  the 
average  for  the  entire  element,  we  have  the  total  force  onthe  elemental  area 
(concrete  and  steel) 

f.  r  (cos  0  —  cos  a) 

dP^(t^+nL)rde  -^-^, — ^ 

•  f  (i  —  cos  a) 

The  total  force  P  on  the  compression  side  of  the  section  is  therefore 


I  (i  —  cos  a) 


Integrating  this  expression,  gives 

2 

^  "="  fé  ^  (^c  +  ^  K)  "f ;  (sin  a  —  a  cos  a) 

(i  —  cos  a) 

Since  any  given  position  of  the  neutral  axis  determines  a,  as  shown  above, 
this  equation  may  take  the  form 

P  -Cpf,r{i,-¥nt,)  (91) 

in  which  Cp  is  a  Constant  for  a  given  position  of  the  neutral  axis.  (See 
Table  i,  page  665.) 

Having  determined  the  magnitude  of  P,  its  location,  with  resp)ect  to  the 
neutral  axis,  may  best  be  found  by  taking  its  moment  about  that  axis  and 
dividing  by  P,  thus  giving  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  center 
of  compression  l^,  as  shown  in  Fig.  114. 

As  before,  the  compressive  force  on  an  elemental  area  is 

L  r  (cos  0  —  cos  a) 

dP  ^{t.^nt.)rdd'^-^ H^ 

f  (i  —  cos  a) 

The  distance  of  this  force  from  the  neutral  axis  being  r(cos  6  —  cos  a),  we 
have  as  its  moment  about  that  axis 

/.r'  (cos  0  —  cos  a)' 
^       ^  ^  *  z'  (i  —  cos  a) 

while  the  moment  of  the  total  compressive  force  P  is 

J«     /-f  (cos0—  cosa)' 
.'         (x-cos«)         "' 
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—  2  cos a    I     cos 0dd  +  cos* a    \      dO  \ 
Integratìng,  we  have 

2 

^a  "  (te  +  nL)Lr^    ; r  Uà  cos'  a.  —  |  sin  a*  cos  a  +  t  oc) 

e        ve  «/yc  ^j   _  cosa)  "-^  "^ 

Dividing  i/^  by  P  we  have 

Àf  g         (a  cos^  a  —  f  sin  a  cos  a  +  ^  a) 

^1  -  "^  =  7^ ;;^ r  C92; 

*         P  (sin  a  —  a  cos  a) 

Following  a  similar  method  of  procedure  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
total  tension  and  the  location  of  the  center  of  tension. 

In  accordance  with  our  assumption  that  the  concrete  is  to  take  no  tensile 
stress  it  is  evident  that  in  considering  the  f orces  on  the  tension  side  of  the 
section  wie  are  concemed  merely  with  the  steel.  On  the  tension  side  a  small 
element  therefore  has  an  area  ^  t^r  d  0 

The  intensity  of  stress  on  this  element,  being  proportional  to  its  distance 
from  the  neutral  axis,  is 

r  (cos  d  +  cos  a) 

r  (i  +  cos  a) 

while  the  total  tension  on  the  small  element  is 

(cos  ^  +  cos  a) 

dT  =Lrd0f,  —, ; r- 

•  •'•      (i  +  cos  a) 


The  total  force  T  on  the  tension  side  of  the  section  is  therefore 

J(«-a)  (cos  5  +  cosa) 
t.rf.^-7—r r^  dd 
0  •    •'•     (i  4-  cos  a) 

Integrating,  we  have 

2 

T  —  /«  ''  ^#  7 — ; \  (sin  a  +  (tt  —  a)  cos  a) 

*'•     •  (i  -f  cos  a) 

Since,  as  before,  any  given  position  of  the  neutral  axis  determines  a,  this 
equation  may  take  the  form 

T  =  Cr/,  f  t,  (93) 

in  which  Cfpis  a  Constant  for  a  given  position  of  the  neutral  axis  (see  Table 
I,  page  665).  By  a  method  similar  to  that  used  in  considering  the  force  on 
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the  compression  side  we  may  writc  the  moment,  about  the  neutral  axis,  of 
the  force  on  a  small  element  on  the  tension  side  as 


dMj,  '^^t^rd  0/^ 


r  (cos  0  +  cos  a)* 


(i  +  cos  a) 

while  the  moment  of  the  total  tensile  force  T  about  this  axis  is 

(cos  0  +  cos  a)' 


.¥j. 


f  (T-a)  r 


(i  +  cos  a) 


dd 


Integrating,  we  have 


M^^t.r^f, 


(i  -f  cos  a) 


[(tc  —  a)  cos'  a  +f  sin  a  cos  a  +  i  (^  —  ex)] 


e 


^ 
^ 


w 


0 


^ 


zD 


■^ 
M 


wi 


Dividing  Mj,  by  T  we  have  as  the  distance  of  the  center  of  tension  from 
the  neutral  axis 

(  (tt  —  a)  cos'  a  +  f  sin  ;r  cos  a  +  ^  (tc  —  a)  ) 

(sin  a  +  (;r  —  a)  cos  a)  ^^^^ 

From  formulas  (92)  and  (94)  it  is  evident  that  the  distance  between 

the  total  force  in  compression  and  the 
total  force  in  tension  (i.  e.,  h  +  h) 
may,  for  any  given  position  of  the 
neutral  axis,  be  expressed  as  a  Con- 
stant times  the  diameter  D,  Thus 
l^  -\- 12  =  jD  as  shown  in  Fig.  115. 
Likewise,  as  shown  in  Fig.  115,  zD 
may  represent  the  distance  of  the 
center  of  compression  from  the  center 
of  the  chimney,  z  also  being  a  Con- 
stant for  any  given  position  of  the 
neutral  axis. 

In  a  chimney  the  tensile  and  compres- 
sive stresses  which  we  have  beencon- 
sidering  are  produced  by  a  combina- 
tion  of  wind  pressure  and  the  weight  of  the  chimney.  Thus,  on  any 
horizontal  section  ed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  115,  the  forces  extemal  to  that  sec- 
tion  are:  the  horizontal  pressure  of  the  wind,  causing  a  moment  M  about 
tht  section,  and  a  centrai  vertical  load  W  representing  the  weight  of  that 
portion  of  the  chimney  above  the  section  under  consideration.  These 
forces  are  resisted,  and  held  in  equilibrium,  by  the  forces  P  and  T  which 
represent  the  compressive  and  tensile  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  steel. 


Fig.  115. — Extemal  and  Internai 
Forces  Actingupon  a  Chimney. 
{See  p,  395.) 
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The  system  of  f orces  as  shown  in  Fig.  115  must  be  in  equilibrinm.    Hence, 
taking  moments  about  the  force  P,  we  may  write 

TjD  ==  M  -  WzD 
But 

Therefore 

Ct/^IJD^  M  -WzD 
Whence 

__M  -  WzD 

The  total  area  of  steel  ^,  =  2rr/, 

Therefore 

^  2n  (M  -  WzD)  (5,^) 

From  Table  I,  page  665,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Constant  /  changes  but 

slightly  for  a  considerable  variation  in   the   position  of  the   neutra!   axis. 

•  27r 
Taking  — ;—  =  8  for  ali  cases,  equation  (95)  may  be 

While  this  formula  is  not  exact,  the  error  involved  is  inappreciable  for  almost 
any  case  so  that  formula  (96)  may  always  be  used  instead  of  formula  (95) 

Applying  now  the  condition  that  the  summation  of  ali  vertical  forces  must 
be  zero,  we  bave 

p  -,  T  ^  W 

Substituting  values  of  P  and  T  as  previously  found,  the  equation  becomes 

Cpf/  (/e  +  nt,)  -  Crf^t,  =  W 

Trànsposing  and  solving  for  t^  we  obtain 

The  total  thickness  of  the  shell  is 

<   =  'e   +  '. 

whence 

_  W  +  jCrf,  -  Cpf^)  rt. 
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For  convenience  in  use,  after  having  determined  A^hy  the  formula  given 

D  A 

above,  by  substituting  r  =  —  and  /,  =  — -^  this  formula  for  /  may  best 

z  TZD 

be  written 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  formulas  (95),  (96)  and  (97)  contain  the  con- 
stants  z,  y,  Ct  and  Cp ,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  are  dependent  for  their 
value  solely  upon  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis,  it  ìs  evident  that,  for 
any  specific  values  of  /«,/,,  and  n,  which  in  tum  will  determine  the 
position  of  the  neutral  axis,  the  expressions  for  A^  and  t  will  admit  of 
a  f urther  simplification.  For  given  values  of  fc,  fs  and  w,  the  necessary 
thickness  of  shell  and  area  of  reinforcement  may  be  expressed  merely  in 
terms  of  the  moment  of  the  wind  i/,  the  weight  W,  and  the  mean 
diameter  D,  The  expressions,  as  given,  however,  seem  best  adapted 
to  general  use,  and  when  supplemented  by  the  tables  given  on  pages 
665  and  666,  are  rendered  quite  simple  of  solution  for  specific  values. 

In  Table  2,  page  666,  are  given  values  of  ky  the  location  of  the  neutral 
axis,  for  various  combinations  of f e* fs  and  n  ;  while  Tab  le  i ,  page  665,  gi ves 
the  corresponding  values  of  the  constants  Cp*Cx*z  andj  for  various  posi- 
tions  of  the  neutral  axis. 

Shear  or  Dlagonal  Tension.  Having  determined  the  necessary  thickness 
of  shell  and  vcrtical  reinforcement,  the  size  and  spacing  of  the  circular  steel 
hoops  must  bc  considered.  The  extemal  forces  produce  shear  and  diagonal 
tension  which  may  be  analyzed  similarly  to  like  stresses  in  rcctangular  beams, 
and  the  reinforcement  necessary  to  resist  the  diagonal  tension,  which  is  a 
f unction  of  the  vertical  tension,  may  be  determined.  Usually  this  reinforce- 
ment is  not  so  great  as  that  which  it  is  advisable  to  insert  for  the  proper  dis- 
tribution  of  temperature  stresses,  but  nevertheless  it  should  be  determined 
to  be  sure  that  it  is  suffiq/ent  in  quantity. 

The  concrete  should  never  be  relied  upon  to  carry  any  tension  or  vertical 
shear  because  the  expansion  from  the  beat  may  cause  vertical  cracks  in  the 
concrete.  These  need  not  be  considered  dangerous  if  sufficient  horìzontal 
reinforcement  is  provided  any  more  than  the  vertical  cracks  in  a  brick  or 
tile  chimney.  Considering  the  stresses  due  to  vertical  shear,  it  may  be 
easily  shown  that  at  any  horìzontal  section  of  a  chimney  the  vertical  shear 
per  inch  of  height  is  the  total  horìzontal  shear  on  that  section  divided  by  the 
distance  between  centers  of  tension  and  compression,  jD.    With  this  as  a 
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basis  there  may  be  developed  a  formula  for  practical  use  in  determining  the 
necessary  area  and  spacing  of  horìzontal  steel  hoops  at  any  given  section. 

Thus  let 
hi  =  height,  in  feet,  of  chimney  above  section  under  consideration. 
F  =  effective  wind  pressure  against  chimney  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 
/,  =  allowable  tensile  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch  in  steel  hoops. 
D  =  mean  diameter  of  shell  in  inches. 
Pq  =  ratio  of  area  of  steel  hoop  to  area  of  concrete. 

At  any  horizontal  section  of  a  chimney  the  total  shear  on  that  section  is 
equal  to 

—  hiF 

12      ' 

while  the  maximum  shear  per  inch  of  height  is  therefore 

D  hjF 


12     jD 


Having  seen  that  for  ali  positions  of  the  neutral  axis  /  remains  practìcally 
Constant,  and  giving  /  an  average  value  of,  say,  0-783,  the  expression  for 
the  maximum  vertical  shear  per  inch  of  height  becomes 

0.106  htF 

while  the  shear  or  diagonal  tension  in  one  foot  of  height  is  12  X  0.106  hiF. 
The  area  of  steel  in  one  foot  of  height  of  chimney  will  be  1 2  hp^  and  the 
stress  the  hoops  in  this  height  are  capable  of  sustaining  on  their  two  sec- 
tions  is 

2  X  12  ipj, 

Equating  these  we  have 

12  X  .106  hiF  =  2  X  i2tpj^ 
whence 

hJF 


Po- 


iS.Sf,t 


This  ratio  of  steel  is  for  shear  or  diagonal  tension  only.  To  provide  for 
temperature  stresses  or  rather  to  distribute  the  strainsso  as  to  prevent  the 
localization  of  cracks  an  additional  amount  of  horizontal  steel  is  needed. 
This  may  be  provided  for  arbitrarily  by  assuming  0.25%  steel  or  rather 
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0.0025  for  temperature  stress  in  addition  te  the  steel  for  shear.  Express- 
ing this  as  a  formula  for  ratio  of  steel  gives 

^'  =  ife  +  °-°°^5  (98) 

Small  rods  spaced  6  to  io  inches  apart  except  in  the  upper  part  of  thestack 
where  the  spacing  may  be  greater  are  advised. 

The  spacing  of  hoops  in  many  of  the  chimneys  already  built  has  been  18 
inches  to  36  inches,  but  as  such  chimneys  bave  frequently  cracked  quite 
seriously,  more  recent  designs  bave  called  for  8  or  9  inch  spacing  through 
the  entire  stack. 

Dedgn  of  Hollow  Oìrcular  Beams.  The  analysis  of  a  hollow  circular 
reinforced  concrete  beam  whose  thickness,  compared  relatively  with  its 
dìameter,  is  small,  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  a  chimney.  In  this  case 
the  weight  of  the  member  acts  in  the  same  direction  as  the  extemal  f  orces , 
so  that  in  formulas  (96)  and  (97)  W  the  weight  in  the  axial  direction,  is 
zero.  The  f  orces  of  compression,  P,  and  tension,  T,  are  equal.  The  area 
of  steel  and  the  thickness  of  shell  are  therefore  obtained  f rom  formulas 
(96)  and  (97),  pages  396  and  397,  by  making  W  =  o. 

Note  on  Slim  Chimneys.  Since,  in  designing  a  chhnney  the  selection 
of  certain  allowable  working  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  in  the  steel  will 
fix  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  it  is  evident  that  the  ratio  of  these 

orking  stresses  limits  the  compressive  area  of  the  section.  Hence,  fot 
a  very  high  chimney  in  which  there  is  a  large  compression  in  the  lower 
sections,  it  is  possible  that  the  selection  of  an  ordinary  working  stress  in  the 
steel  of  14000  or  16000  pounds  per  square  inch  together  with  the  custom- 
ary  working  stress  in  the  concrete  of ,  say,  500  pounds  per  square  inch, 
would  locate  the  neutral  axis  so  near  the  compression  side  of  the  section 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  compression  area  to  with- 
stand  the  compressive  f orces  without  exceeding  the  allowable  unit  stress 
in  the  concrete. 

If,  therefore,  the  thickness  of  shell  as  computed  from  formula  (97)1 
page  397,  should  work  out  materially  larger  than  the  assumed  thickness, 
recomputation  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  smaller  working  stress 
in  the  steel,  thus  changing  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  so  as  to  allow 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  section  to  carry  compression.  In  such  a  case 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  series  of  trials  with  diff erent  working 
stresses  in  the  steel  until  the  computed  thickness  checks  with  the  assumed 
thickness.  In  high  chimneys  of  «^mall  diameter  it  may  be  impossible  to 
utilize  a  working  stress  in  the  steel  greater  even  than  7000  or  8000  pounds 
per  square  inch. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

TESTS  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

The  selected  tests  presented  in  this  chapter  were  originally  carried 
out  to  determine  the  principles  of  the  theory  and  design  of  reinforced 
concrete.  They  are  given  here  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  con- 
clusions  presented  in  the  precedìng  and  the  followìng  chapters. 

MODIILUS  OF  ELASTIGITT  OF  STEEL 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  varies  from  28  cxx>  eoo  pounds  per 
square  inch  to  31  eoo  000  pounds  per  square  inch;  30  eoo  eoo  is  custom- 
arily  taken  as  an  average  value,  and  is  the  value  adopted  in  this  treatise. 

Ali  Steel,  irrespeetìye  of  tts  UltìmAte  Strencth*  Eburtle  limtt  or  Caiemi- 
cai  Composftion,  has  SubstantìaDy  fhe  Same  Moduhis  of  Elasticitj.  It 
f ollows  theref ore  from  the  principles  of  elasticity  that  the  stretch  under  a 
given  pulì  is  independent  of  the  character  of  the  steel. 

MODULUS  OF  ELASTIGITT  OF  CONCRETE 

Fot  praeticil  dengii  it  is  reeommeiided  tìiat  ttw  ratio  oC  the  mùàa" 
of  elastieity  of  steel  to  tìiat  of  coacrete  be  taken  «t  16,  corresponding 
to  a  concrete  modulus  of  2000000,  for  the  1:2:4  concrete  used  in 
ordinary  practice, 

Deteiminatioa  ef  Modutes  ol  RUstieitsr.  The  modulus  of  elasticity,  E, 
may  be  taken  as  the  quotient  of  the  stress  per  unit  of  area  divìded  by  the 
deformation  (that  is,  the  elongation  or  the  shortening)  in  a  unit  kngth.  In 
customary  FngKsh  units  wheie  the  modulus  is  in  pounds  per  square  inch, 

stress  per  square  inch 


deformation  per  linear  inch 

It  is  determined  in  the  laboratory  by  measuring  the  deformation  for  the 
loads  successively  applied  and  plotting  them  as  shown  inFig.  ii6.  The 
curves  in  the  diagram  represent  the  deformations,at  different  stages  of  the 
loading,  for  a  typical  cylinder  8  inches  in  diameter  by  16  inches  high  of  extra 
strong  1:2:4  concrete,  tested  at  the  Structural  Materials  Testing  Lab- 
oratories, United  States  Geological  Survey,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1907. 
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The  set,  which  ìs  the  permanent  deforma tion  when  the  load  is  released, 
is  not  ìndicated  in  the  diagram  because  the  total  deformation  is  that 
which  must  be  used  in  reinforced  concrete  analysis. 

The  form  of  the  deformation  curve  is  approzimately  a  parabola,*  but 
the  tests  at  St  Louisf  indicate  that  for  fìrst-class  concrete  the  modulus  is 
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FiG.  1x6. — ^Stress  DefonDAtion  Diagram,  Limestone  Concrete  Cylinders  of 
Medium  Conastency  and  Extra  Good  Quality4     {See  p,  400.) 

neariy  Constant  lor  about  one-third  of  the  ultimate  strength.     The  modulub 


800 


at  this  point  is 

0.00025 

«iFeeks  old  concrete  tested 


,  or  3  200  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  in  the  four 


by  Prof.  Talbot  in  Univenity  of  Illinois  BuUetin,  Na  io,  Feb.  z,  1907,  p.  ax. 
f  Bnlletia  No.  344,  U.  S.  Geologkal  Suxvey.  pp.  36-53- 
iBnDctin  No.  344.  U.  S.  Gcological  Survcy,  p.  33. 
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Riamila  «1  TmIs.  Numerous  tests  bave  beea  made  to  determfnetbe 
modulus  (rf  elasdcity  of  concrete  which  mdicate  as  large  a  range  in  resuits 
obtained  by  differenl:  experimeoLters,  eveii  with  concrete  of  the  same  pro- 
portions  of  cement  to  aggregate^  as  from  x  500  000  to  5  000  000  per  square 
inch.  The  leasons  for  thìs  are  not  yet  fuUy  detennined;  it  has  been 
conclusively  proved,  however,  that  the  age  of  concrete,  its  richness  auid 
its  deDsity  have  undoubtedly  a  large  infiueoce  on  thìs  vaiiatìon. 

The  foliowing  table,  compiled  from  various  tests,  may  be  of  value  as 
suggesting  approàmate  values  of  the  modulus  for  dìfiEeient  proportions  of 
concrete  based  upon  the  total  deformation  at  one-third  the  crushing 
strength  of  cylinders  at  an  age  of  thirty  days»  Two  columns  are  given,  one 
for  ordinary  wet  concrete  of  medium  quality,  and  onc  for  concrete  very 
carefully  made  with  a  dense  mixture  of  mushy  consistency  and  kept  wet 
during  hardening.  The  "ordinary"  values  are  slighdy  below  those  which 
should  be  expected  in  pracdce  on  constructìon  work. 

The  modulus  of  elasdcity  of  concrete  probably  bears  a  definite  relaticjn 
to  its  ultimate  strength,  but  the  factors  which  enter  into  this  relation 
probably  will  never  be  determined  exactly.  Plotting  the  resuits  of  a  large 
number  of  tests  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  at  the  Government  Labora- 
tory  at  St.  Louis,  and  at  many  of  the  colleges,  indicates  an  approxi- 
mate  ratio  of  i  300  between  the  modulus  of  elasticity  and  the  ultimate 
strength. 


Moduli  of  Elaslicity  of  Concrete  of  Differenl  Proportions,     Approximate 

Average  Values.     (See  p.  402J 
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Elascidty 

Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

Cnishing          Modulu» 
Stnmgth   j            of 
at  50  days. ,      KUsridty 
lb.pcrsqan.i  ib.persq.in. 

Broken    stone    ori 
gravel  concretei 

1 
1 

:  li  :  3  ' 
•2:4 

^i  -5 
•3  :6     , 

4  :« 

-   •  5 

2300 
1700 
1500 
1300 

900 

700     , 

2  500  000      1 
2  000  000 
I  800  000 
I  Óoo  000     1 
I  300  000 
900  000 

1 

2800 
2500 
2200 
1900     1 

1500 
1000 

3  600  000 
3  200  000 
2  800  000 
2  500  ooo 

2   000  000 
I    300  000 

Note— A  modulus  o£  2  000  000,  correspondmg  to  a  ratio  of  15,  is  reoommencfed  for  general  use  for 
1:2:4  concrete  and  a  ratio  of  13  for  1:1^:3  concrete. 
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Testo  of  Mortar  Priimi.  Eiastic  properlLes  of  prìsms  of  ueat  Portland 
cement  and  cement  mortar,  from  tests  made  by  Mr.  Howard*  at  the 
Watertown  ArseoaL,  are  preseoted  in  the  follo  wing  table: 

Elaslic  PropertUs  0}  Cenunl  and  Mortar  Prisms  6  by  6  by  18  incìtes. 

Watertown  Arsenal.     (See  p.403) 


'  COMPO'^TTION 


Bcand 

Qf 

Ceiìwixt      ^ 


KODULUS  or  iXASnCITY   BETWEEN 
LOAUS  P£K  bQt'AJX  INCH   Of 


Ago 


Days  ' 


Perni.ini.nt  scts  after 

loads  i)cr 

square  inch  of 


5:" 


il 


100 

and  Cioo 
Ib. 


100 

aod  I  000 

Ib. 


I  000 

and  2  000 

Ib. 


1 

600 

Inch 

I  000 

Inch 

2000 
Inch 

»-  e  s 
ih. 


7 
.^6 


7  143  000    5  000  000   8  333  000  ,0.  |o. 

4167000   3600000   3448000,0.  ,0. 


,0. 


3  125000 
2  381  000 


2  812  000 
500000 


2  326000  |-XXX?2 

2  941  000  p. 


36    2  632  000  2  727  000  3  030  000 


15   11724000  T  475  000 

.^6   i  2  27  3  000  2  IC)«?  000 


I  538  000 


.0001 


.000  «; 
.0001 


3S   j  2  778  000  I  2  81  2  000  2  325  000  O. 


-/xx:)2 

.0002 
J0002 


.002^ 
,0006 
,0004 


4  7«3 


t  _ 


.0002  I  5  000 


.0007  3  846 
.0012  1  4  763 
.0010.  4  948 


.0040 
.002  o 


T  376 
2  184 

2755 


JcD£tb,  10  inclics. 

ModBhw  of  X3afltieity  in  Beams  vs.  Golumns.  Themodulusof  elasticiiy 
in  beams  as  determined  by  measurements  and  computations  by  Professor 
Talbot  is  approximatcly  the  same  or  possibly  siightly  lower  than  in  col- 
umns. 

Sffeet  of  Oonnstenej  of  Ooncrate  upon  the  ModuluB  of  Elasticity.  An 
excess  of  water  in  the  concrete  not  only  decreases  the  strength  (see  page 
317),  but  also  aflfects  the  deforma tion  curve  so  as  to  show  a  more 
variable  modulus  near  the  beginning  of  the  test.  The  moduli  of  con- 
crete of  diflferent  consistencies  and  at  diflerent  ages  are  shown  in  the 
tables  from  tests  of  the  authors  on  follo  wing  page.  The  specimcub 
were  12-inch  cubes. 

Eetotion  of  Stms  Defoimation  Curve  to  the  Tbeory  of  Beams.  The 
theory  of  beams  is  worked  cut  under  the  assumption  that  a  scction  piane 
before  bending  remains  piane  after  bending  so  that  the  deformation  orstretch 
at  any  point  in  the  compressive  portion  of  the  beam  is  proportional  to  the 
distance  of  this  point  from  the  neutral  axi>.  According  to  this  assumjjtion 
the  distribution  of  streisscs  is  aLo  prupurtional  to  the  distance  from  the 
neutra!  axis  so  lons  as  the  modulus  of  tlastitiiv  is  Constant.     This  distriuu- 
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t  ioQ  may  be  tben  represen  t ed  by  a  strajgiit  fine  ss  sbamn  in  iig.  9^t  P-  353- 
When^  however^  the  modixlxis  dt  elasddty  cbaDses^Hooà's  bw — that  stress 

is  piroportional  to  def onEiatioii — ts  no  looger  appScabfe^  sÌEtce  the  hrtfnisitj 

of  stress  is  no  longier  propordonal  to  the  dìstance  irom.  the  neiitral  axb  but 

chauages  accordiog  to  the  reladoa  of  the  moduC  o£  ekstkxtj  at  diffeient  Ioadr 

iogs»  aod  the  One  representing  the  cHstnbutioa  bccocoes  a  cunre.^ 

Modfulus  of  ElasHcAjtof  Concrwtf  of  Diif9r9ntConsisttmnts.f    Pfofcrtionsby 

Vahmm  z    :  zi  :  4} 
By  Tatlo»  and  Tsompsox.     (See^  f.  40^.) 


DRT. 


yÈXwnm^ 


TtXl 


&   r* 

Appcoaùsaiie 

g- 

3ge  la 

53- 

monoiSk 

2t  èL 

IO      « 

a  "^ 

u 


2 

5       e 

* 

f-s 

§       e 

1  i 

3  ai» 

111 
1^^ 

^1 

1^ 

ts- 
S  21 

u 


■i    « 


a  a  <• 
o  *   S 


r 

1    43r<^ 

4  050  ooa 

5J<^<^ 

4  500  000 

2IIO 

2    100  QQO 

'   5430 

4  05Q  000 

5940 

4  550  000     1 

2770 

3  400  000 

0 

'     5J^7^ 

5  255  000 

5i7<^ 

j  760  000 

3350 

2  88q  QQO 

17 

5510 

3  920  000 

4720 

3   750  OQO 

2430 

2  080  OOQ 

Sìnce  the  modulusìs  oearly  Constant  withia  the  wodkiog  Iim^  the  anthots 
bave  adopted  the  straight  Ebe  theocy  of  (^tcrbotiòa  of  stress  as  amplest  and 
nxost  practicaLt 

Fonoeriy  the  paraboEuc  cfistrthudioa  of  pressure  in.  concrete  above  the 
neutral  ajds  was  nsed  ia  prefierence  to  the  straight  line  theory  becaose 
it  cociesponds  somewhat  more  neaxly  to  actual  test.  The  two  theones^ 
however^  lequice  practtcally  identìcol  percentagjes  of  steei  and  the  ooly 
diJSerence  ^  in  the  detenmnatìon  of  the  imzit  stress  ni  the  concrete.  When 
u^ng  the  parabola  theory^  about  15%  lower  compressive  stresa  nithe  coor 
crete  must  be  used  than  when.  figuzmg  by  the  stcaight  I£ne  theory  to  obtain 
similax  results.  For  exampk,  650  pounds  per  sqaaie  imrà  sa£e  compKcs* 
sion  by  the  stra%ht  line  theory  corresponds  to  about  ^^  pounds  per  squoie 
tnsch  by  the  parabola  theory. 


'*'  A  cQinpichcnsivitf  analytiial  (fiaouMon:  of  tito  efiect  of  a  vaiTÙi^  moctii&tB  of 
presMim  in  a  htxai  under  diffiEscentlDadiiig»  is  pxeamtcd  by  FtoL.T:ilbotnr  Joucnal 
(.f  En^tneen»  Aug.  1904» 

f'Thft  Conafitency  of  Concmt»»''' by  %uésaA   S.  Tbompuon»  AnwrrfcMt  Sadstf 
Mateciai».    Tol.  TI»  1906» 

^  Ut  ift  slio  HtBBnunBndftd  by  difr  Jknnfi:  OmmttBe^  I9>& 


UpOtt  BBS 


fior  Tacili^ 
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TE8TB  OF  REGTANOULAB  BEAM8. 

The  most  important  determinations  from  the  tests  0/  beams  are: 

Stress  at  whìch  first  cracks  appear  and  the  corresponding  stretch  in 
concrete; 

Location  of  neutral  axis; 

Relation  of  ultimate  compressive  filler  stress  tostrengthof  concrete 
in  compression; 

Distribution  of  stresses; 

Relation  of  bending  moment  to  moment  of  resLstance  babcd  on  stresses 
in  Steel; 

Effect  of  the  percentage  of  reinforcement; 

Effect  of  mix  of  concrete  and  age. 

The  results  and  conclusions  are  given  on  the  foUowing  pages. 
Formulas  for  design  based  on  the  tests  may  be  found  in  Chapter  XXII, 
pages  481  to  484. 

FlMnomai»  ìA  Loftdàiir  Secftuigular  Beaous.  During  Ioading  of  rein- 
forced  concrete  beams,  three  stages  can  be  distinguished:  first  stage, 
before  the  api>earance  of  the  first  crack;  second  stiige,  after  first  crack 
is  developed,  but  before  either  of  the  materials  passes  its  elastic  limit; 
third  stage,  after  the  elastic  limit  has  been  passed. 

First  Stage.  Before  the  appearance  of  the  first  crack,  a  reinforced 
concrete  beam  behaves  similarh'  to  a  horaogeneous  beam.  Compression 
is  resisted  bv  concrete  and  tension  is  resisted  bv  concrete  and  steel  in 
proportion  to  their  moduli  of  elastici  tv.  The  pusition  of  the  neutra! 
axis  nearly  coincider  wilh  the  center  of  graviiy  of  the  section  obtained 
hy  replacing  the  steel  by  concrete  of  an  area  equal  to  the  area  of  steel 
mulUplied  by  the  ratio  of  nitKluli  of  elastici ly.  At  an  elorigation  or 
stretch  of  concrete  equal  lo  tlie  ultLinaLe  stretch  of  plain  concrete,  first 
cracks  appear  in  the  beam.  Al  first  they  are  not  visible  to  the  naked 
ève  and  do  noi  extend  up  to  the  reinforcement.  'l'hi.s  is  callcd  the  first 
stage. 

Second  Stage.  At  mcreased  loads  the  number  of  cracks  increases. 
They  widen  and  move  uj»  loN^'ard  the  center  of  the  beam.  The  larger 
the  amount  of  reinforcement,  the  kirger  the  number  of  cracks  and  smallcr 
their  width,  as  illusiraterl  in  Figure  1 1 7,  page  406.  In  this  stage,  tension 
Ls  resisted  by  sleel  and  by  the  porlion  of  concrete  belween  the  enfi  of  the 
crack  and  the  neutral  axi>. 

The  cracks  never  exiend  way  u[>  lo  the  neutral  a.xi^  '.which  ri^es  as 
the  cracks  develop-,  l>ecau>e,  sincethe  defornialiun  increa^e^  fruii,  zero 
at  the  ne»' trai  axi>  U>  il^  maximuni  al  the  level  of  the  steel.  ihere  must 


*  8 


I  t 


?  J 
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be  a  portion  of  concrete  where  the  deformation  is  smaller  than  the  uhi- 
mate  stretch  for  the  concrete.  There  must  be,  therefore,  a  fiber  vvhich 
ìs  just  at  the  point  of  breaking  and,  above  it,  a  portion  of  concrete  carry- 
ing  tensile  stresses.  The  portion  of  the  tensile  stress  carried  by  con- 
crete decreases  with  the  increase  in  the  load.  For  equal  intensity  of 
Ioading,  the  stress  carried  by  concrete  is  larger  for  smaller  perceijtages 
of  steeL  For  large  Joads  and  large  percentages  of  steei,  Uie  amouiit  of 
this  stress  in  concrete  is  negligible,  and  as  explained  in  die  cliapter  on 
Theory,  page  351,  it  is  disregarded  in  designirig  reÌj}forced  concrete 
beams.  In  analyzing  tests,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  teiision  in 
concrete  into  account  since  its  existence  explains  why  the  moment  of  re- 
QStance,  based  on  the  stress  in  steel  and  figured  by  formula  M  =  AJJd, 
ìs  smaller  than  the  bending  moment,  and  why  the  actual  stresses  in  sleel 
obtained  from  deformations  are  smaller  than  the  theoretical  stresses. 
(See  Fig.  119,  page  413.)  The  amount  of  tension  carried  by  the  con- 
crete may  be  estimated  by  comparing  the  moment  of  re.'^istance,  based 
on  the  actual  stresses  in  steel,  with  the  bending  moment. 

Third  Stage.  Beams  Failing  by  Tension  in  Slcel.  When  the  sleel 
reaches  its  elastic  limit,  one  or  two  of  the  cracks,  wliich  were  small  up 
to  this  point,  begin  to  open  and  extend  towards  the  top.  'J  liis  is  shown 
by  the  loads  underlined  in  Figure  117,  page  406.  The  detlection  increases 
appreciably  as  the  cracks  widen  and  extend  toward  the  top  (the  neutral 
axis  rising),  the  comprensive  area  becomes  smaller,  and  linally  the 
beam  fails  by  totally  deslroying  the  compressive  area.  This  condition 
is  brought  about  by  a  small  addition  to  the  load  at  which  the  steel  passes 
the  elastic  limit.  The  passing  of  the  elastic  Umit  of  steel  marks.  there- 
fore ,  the  f ailure  of  the  beam.  Ultimate  stren^  of  steel  is  never  reached, 
aad  is,  therefore,  of  no  eonsequence  in  reinforced  concrete  design. 

Beams  Failing  by  Compress ion.  For  beams  failiiig  by  crushing  of 
concrete,  the  third  stage  is  marked  by  cracks  in  the  top  of  the  beam 
which  app>ear  after  the  elastic  limit  of  the  concrete  in  compression  has 
been  reached.  At  increased  load,  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  concrete  spali 
o!T  and  the  beam  fails. 

ftfpniniiirr  of  First  Crack  and  Corresponding  Stretch  in  Concrete. 
Xumerous  tests  prove  that  the  appearance  of  lirst  cracks  in  reinforced 
concrete  corresponds  to  about  the  same  slretch  as  the  appearance  of 
ciacks  in  plain  concrete.  This  stretch  may  be  taken  approxiinately  as 
0.00012  of  its  length  (corresponding  to  3  600  Ih.  per  sq.  in.  in  the  steel- 
for  I  :  2  :4  stone  concrete,  and  0,00018  (^correspondiug  to  5  400  11»,  per 
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sq.  in.  in  the  steel)  for  cinder  concrete.*  The  cracks,  hòwever,  at  this 
stretch,  as  discusseci  below,  are  very  minute  and  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Considère  in  France,  as  the  result  of  his  tests, 
that  the  stretch  of  concrete  when  reinforced  was  0.002  of  its  length,  or 
twenty  times  the  stretch  of  concrete  without  reinforcement,  has  been 
disproved  by  fiurther  experiments.  Professor  Tumeaure,t  in  testing 
moist  beams,  observed,  at  about  the  same  stretch  at  which  first  cracks 
developed  in  plain  concrete  beams,  dark  marks  which  he  called  water 
marks.  Part  of  these  water  marks  developed  later  into  actual  cracks. 
Professor  Bach^  investigated  the  subject  further  and  carne  to  the  con- 
clusion that  water  marks  are  places  where  adhesion  between  particles 
of  concrete  became  loosened  just  previous  to  formation  of  cracks.  In 
plain  concrete,  each  water  mark  develops  into  a  crack.  In  reinforced 
concrete,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  part  of  the  water  marks  actually 
open  because  the  steel  strengthens  these  weakened  spots  and  retards 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  actual  cracks  or  prevents  their  formation 
altogether. 

Professor  Bach's  Tests.  Professor  Bach's  testsj  in  Stuttgart,  sum- 
marìzed  below,  present  the  relation  between  actual  and  computed  tensile 
stresses  in  concrete  under  different  conditions.  Ali  of  the  values  are 
high  as  Bach  evidently  worked  with  a  stronger  concrete  than  the  same 
proportions  give  ordinarily .  It  must  be  noted  further,  as  has  been  empha- 
sized  elsewhere,  that  the  actual  stresses,  low  at  this  stage  as  compared 
with  the  computed  stresses,  do  not  aff ect  the  accuracy  of  the  ordinary 
formulas  for  practical  design  as  this  does  not  increase  the  factor  of 
safety  nor  the  load  at  elastic  limit.     (See  p.  412.) 

Influence  at  First  Crack  of  Richness  of  Mix.  The  increase  in  strength 
with  richness  of  mix  is  shown  in  the  table  on  page  409. 

Here,  as  in  the  tables  on  the  pages  that  follow,  is  shown,  not 
merely  the  increase  in  strength  with  the  richer  proportions  but  also 
the  efiFect  of  the  concrete  in  reducing  the  stress  in  the  -steel  because  of 
its  own  strength  in  tension  at  early  periods  of  the  loading.  At  the 
period  indicated,  which  is  that  of  the  first  crack  in  the  concrete,  it  is 
seen  that  the  computed  stress  in  steel  is  almost  3^  times  the  actual 
stress.  As  is  shown  later,  this  ratio  decreases  until  at  the  actual  break- 
ing  load  in  tension  they  nearly  agree. 

*  Technologic  Paper  No.  a,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Stand&rds,  igxa,  p.  39. 

t  Proceedings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  1Q04,  p.  498. 

}  Bach-Spannungen  unmittelbar  vor  der  Rissbilduog.    Deutscher  Ausschuss,  Heft,  34,  xox3« 
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Actual  and  ComptU^d  Stresses  al  First  Crack  far  Dijjcreni  Proporiions  of  Concrete. 

(See  p.  408.) 

Age  of  beams  at  test,  45  days;  aggregate^,  Khine  sand  and  gravei;  ratio  of  steti, 

p  =  0.0056.     Wet  Storage. 

Compii/^  froni  tesLs  by  C.  ììach. 


FSDfXMtkMlS. 


StreagUi  oi  FUia  (^ 'oserete. 
Lb.  per  &q.  in. 


Compns&ftive. 


l'eosile. 


1:2:3 
I  :  1.5  : 


2  100        I 

3  750       I 

4  400        ; 


198 
270 

330 


Teusilc  ^trcbses  at  lirbt  Crack. 
Ih.  i>er  !»q   in 


in  ("oiicrete. 


lu  Sttel 


Actual  St  n  hS;'s 


/    -    ^ 


290 

485 


3  yoo 

Ji  400 

5  J50 

17  200 

0  600 

23  000 

Tensile  stretises,  fc.  and  actu:l  slrcbscs, /^ ,  are  iìgurcd  by  (orlnula^  on  i^age  362, 
bete  the  tensile  stres&es  in  coDcreLe  are  taJi.cn  iato  account.     The  blrcbscs  cuinpulcd 

by  formula. /fi  =  -; — -, ,  on  the  other  hand,  are  iìgurcd  ucglccting  the  tensile  value  of 


w 


Asjd 


concrete. 


Inflmence  of  Storage.  The  tensile  stress  in  concrete,/',  was  smaller 
for  beams  stored  dry  than  ior  beams  kept  vvet,  the  dillerence  amounting 
cm  an  average  to  about  twent}-  per  cent.  Concrete  stored  dry  tends  to 
shiink,  causing  initial  tensile  stresses  in  concrete  because  frce  mo\'einent 
of  concrete  is  prevented  by  the  adhesion  of  concrete  to  steel.  Concrete 
kept  wet,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  expand,  which,  prevented  by  the 
Steel,  causes  initial  compressive  stresses  in  concrete.  When  loadc^I,  the 
initial  tensDe  stresses  increase  tension  on  the  section  while  initial  com- 
pressive stresses  decrease  it.  To  concrete  in  building  coiL^truction  the 
values  for  dr}-  Storage  are  appiicable  because,  even  if  the  concrete  is  kept 
wet  during  construction,  in  cour^e  of  time  it  wilL  dry  out  and  the  ulti- 
mate amount  of  shrinkaj:e  will  be  substantially  the  same  as  if  it\\ere 
held  in  dry  Storage,     (^ej  p.  261.) 

Influence  of  Percenia^c  of  Steel.  I^rofessor  iJach's  tests*  show  tliat 
in  concrete  beams  of  tiie  same  proportions  the  actual  unit  ^LIe^ses  in 
concrete  and  steel  at  lìr?t  crack  are  Constant  irrespective  01  tiie  per- 
centage  of  steel  in  tìie  l»eam.  The  theoretical  stresses  hi  ^tecl  al  tìie 
first  crack,  however,  lìgured  b}-  the  ordiuary  formulas  ncgicct-lijg  the 


*  Bacb-Spannungeu  umnittelbar  \ur  der  Ki^sbilaunc.     Dt:uu>caer  .\ii:>>cliabs,  Heft 
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teosBs  lesìstance  c^  concrete^  vary  with  the  percentage  of  steel     Sìmibi 

resuits,  as  shown  in  the  table  below,  were  obtained  in  the  tests  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  camed  oa  by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Humphrey  and  Mr. 
Louis  H.  Losse.* 

Ad-ual  aiìd  Comptded  Strtfsses  with  Different  Percentages  of  SteeL    {See  f^  410.) 


Pi<oportioiis 

of 

Concrete. 

Dajs. 

Tensfle  Strcaaes  in  Sted  at  Fiat  CxadL 
Lb.  per  aq-  in. 

JUIEDfiSnflftBSUBtoCS»- 

Actnai 

Sten» 

Lb.  per 
aq.  m. 

Camptttad  by  OixfinaxT  Ftarmn^ 

p  "■  JBOS 

p-.ot 

p- J2 

Bach 

Bxireau  of  StancUinis 

I  :  1.5  :  2 
1:2:4 

45 

6  600 
4  200 

25  000 

25   OOO 

13  000 

13  000 

S  000 
8  000 

Influence  of  Cortsiskncy^  A  wet  consistency  reduces  the  strexigth. 
At  an  a^  of  45  days  for  1:2:3  conqrete^  p  =  0.0056,  and  for  per- 
centages  of  water  by  weight,  varyìng  between  6.8%  and  10.0%,  the 
tensile  stress^  f^y  at  first  crack  ranged  honi  395  lb.  to  310  Bb.  per 
sq.  in.,  while  the  compressive  stroigth  of  the  same  concrete  ranged  from 
3800  lb.  to  2360  lb.  per  sq.  in.^  and  the  tensile  strength  in  direct  pulì, 
from  485  lb.  to  245  lb.  per  sq.  im 

Infiaence  of  Age.  Increase  in  strength  with  age,  as  determmed  l^ 
Bach^  is  shown  in  the  tabìe  below. 

Actual  and  Computed  Stressss  at  DiffererU  Agss^     (Sec  p.  410.) 

Ptoportions  of  concrete,  1:2:3.    Ratio  of  steel,  p  =  0.0056. 
Compiled  from.  tests  by  C.  B-uzH.t 


StreaMS  at  F'nat  Ctack. 
Lb.  per  sq.  in. 

A«e. 

1 

Mf^ 

ZS  Dnica. 

4S  DaaFS.             6  Montfas. 

lYeu. 

/e   Actual  stresses  in.  concrete 

/^  Actual  stresses  in  steel 

fs  Computed  stresses  in  steel 

360 

4  900 

16  400 

3&3 

5  tao 

17  500 

466 
6  300 

21    700 

«5 
6  700 

23  000 

The  theoretical  strssses,  /x,  are  the  stres&es  in  steel  figimd  by  Formula  (9) ,  p.  355. 


•f  KvQtral  A3Ò8..    The  positkm  of  the  nentral  axis  in  resn- 
fbrced  concrete  beams  varies  with  the  percentage  of  steel  and  the  strengtli 

*Tadmologic  Fnper  No.  z,  U.  S.  Bunsu  of  Standan^  p.  39. 

t  Bacfa-Spenrnmgnn  onmitteQMr  ^mic  der  WJMhflfhmg;    Dcutadier  AuMcbuaik  E^A  24,  vqt^ 
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of  concrete  and  also  with  the  intensity  of  the  loading.  For  beams  with 
large  percentages  of  steel,  the  initial  position  of  the  neutral  axb  is  lower 
than  for  beams  with  smaller  percentages  of  steel.  With  the  same  sleel 
and  stronger  concrete,  the  neutral  axis  is  higher  than  with  a  weaker 
concrete. 

In  any  beam  the  neutral  axis  at  the  beginning  of  the  loading  nearly 
coincides  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  section  in  which  tlie  steel  is 
coQsidered  as  replaced  by  an  area  of  concrete  equal  io  the  area  of  sleel 
times  the  ratio  of  the  moduli  of  elasticity.  With  the  progress  of  the 
loading,  it  moves  upward.  In  Figure  118,  page  41 1^  is  given  tlie  typical 
xnovement  of  the  neutral  axis  during  loadiiig  for  beams  with  dilTerent 
percentages  of  steel.  As  is  evident  from  the  figure,  the  position  of  the 
neutral  axis  for  different  loadìngs  was  determined  by  plotting  at  proper 
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FiG.  118. — Change  in  Position  of  Neutral  Axis  During  Loading  for  Different  Percent- 
ages of  Steel.*     {See  p.  411.) 

levels  the  deformation  of  the  upper  concrete  fiber  and  the  deformation 
of  steel.  The  intersection  of  the  Une,  obtained  by  connecting  the  two 
points,  and  the  vertical  section  of  the  beam  gives  the  position  of  the 
neutral  axis.  For  usuai  percentages  of  steel  the  distance  from  the  com- 
pressive side  of  the  beam  imder  working  loads  is  three-tenths  to  four- 
tenths  of  the  depth.  The  formula  for  location  of  neutral  axis  is  given 
on  page  354. 

StFMses  in  Stoel  for  Vuyìair  Intensi^  of  Load.  F^igure  119,  page  413, 
gives  the  typical  deformation  of  steel  and  of  the  upper  liber  of  concrete 
in  inches  per  inch  of  length  in  beams  with  different  percentages  of  sleel, 
based  on  the  tests  of  Messrs.  Hiunphrey  and  Losse.f    The  deformation 


*Bacfa  **  BiefOvccMicfac  mit  £iseabetonbalken,"  Berlin,  1907.  pages  7  and  8. 
t  Tecfaaoiocic  Paper  No.  2,  U.  S.  Bureau  ot  Standards,  191 2,  p.  39. 
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curve  for  steel  is  noi  a  straìght  line  bui  a  composite  curve,  the  shape  of 
which  varies  with  the  percentage  of  reinforcement.  The  deformation 
and,  therefore,  the  stresses  m  steel  at  the  first  stage  of  the  loading,  that 
is,  before  the  first  crack,  are  comparatively  small  and  proportional  to 
the  load,  so  that  the  deformation  curve  for  this  stage  is  abnost  a  strai^t 
line.  At  deformation  equal  to  the  ultimate  deformation  in  plain  con- 
crete beams,  cracks  in  concrete  op«i,  and  the  tensile  stresses  home  by 
it  are  transferred  to  the  steel,  causing  an  abrupt  change  in  the  steel  defor- 
mation curve.  As  is  evident  from  the"  change  in  deformation,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram,  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  curve  is  much  larger 
for  smaller  percentages  of  steel  because  the  amount  of  tensile  stress, 
Constant  for  beams  of  same  cros&-sections,  which  is  transferred  from 
the  concrete  to  the  steel,  is  distributed  over  a  smaller  amount  of  steel  so 
that  the  increment  in  the  imit  stress  in  steel  is  larger. 

On  the  deformation  diagram  the  load  at  first  crack  is  marked  by  the 
change  in  deformation  from  a  straight  line  to  a  curve. 

After  the  first  crack,  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  tensile  stresses  is 
carried  by  the  steel.  The  concrete,  however,  stili  carries  a  soiall  pro- 
portion dependent  in  amount  upon  the  percentage  of  reinforcement  in 
the  beam.  Because  of  these  stresses  carried  by  the  concrete,  the  defor- 
mation m  steel  at  difierent  intensities  of  loading  does  not  vary  pro- 
portionally  to  the  load.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  be  taken 
into  account  when  analyzing  results  from  tests  not  carried  to  the  break- 
ing  point,  for  instance,  in  tests  of  completed  bmldings. 

The  actual  stresses  obtained  in  steel  computed  from  deformation  are 
smaUer,  for  reasonsindicatedabove,  than  the  computed  stresses  for  the 
same  load.  With  small  percentages  of  steel,  concrete  carries  a  consid- 
erable- portion  of  the  stresses  up  to  the  breaking  point  of  the  beam. 
(This  is  shown  by  the  deformation  curve  for  0.49%  of  reinforcement.) 
For  the  larger  percentages  of  steel,  the  dash  line  on  the  diagrams,  which 
indicates  the  theoretical  deformation  of  the  steel  obtained  from  Fonnuk. 
(9),  page  355,  strikes  the  attuai  deformation  curve  at  the  deformation 
corresponding  to  a  stress  of  59000  pounds  to  43000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  This  indicates  that  near  the  elastic  limit  the  actual 
stresses  agree  very  well  with  the  theoretical  stresses. 

The  diagrams  on  page  413  give  a  comparison  of  actual  stresses  with 
theoretical  stresses  computed  by  the  ocdinary  formulas.  From  this  it  is 
seen  that  if  a  beam  or  slab  is  designed  by  formulas  on  page  482  for  an 
allowable  unit  stress  in  steel  of  i6  000  Ib.  per  sq.  in.,  the  actual  stress 
for  the  de^gn  load  is  smaller  than  16  000  Ib.  and  varies  with  the  per- 
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centage  of  tensile  reinforcement.  This  does  noi,  however,  increase 
the  factor  of  safety  of  the  beam  because,  iirespective  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  actual  stress  at  the  design  load,  doublé  the  load  will  bring  the 
actual  stress  to  about  32  eoo  pounds.  It  does,  however,  infiuence  the 
formation  of  cracks  so  that  the  cracks  do  not  appear  at  nearly  so  early 
a  stage  as  wouid  be  expected  from  the  ordinary  fonnidas.  In  actual 
constniction,  tensile  resistance  of  concrete  cannot  be  counted  upon 
as  il  is  often  destroyed  either  by  shrìnkage  due  to  hardening  or  by 
temperature  changes. 

FormuUui  on  pa^re  482,  fherefore,  aUhoQgb  ihey  do  not  represent  the 
actual  conditionfl  of  stresses  at  the  desi^  load,  gìTe  the  required  factor 
of  safety  and  are  recommended  f or  use  in  desi£:n. 

The  behaviour  of  a  beam  reinforced  with  steel  in  two  layers  is  the 
same  as  of  a  beam  with  one  layer.  The  steel  in  two  layers  is  less  efiFective 
than  the  same  amount  of  steel  placed  at  the  lower  level  because  the  upper 
layer  nearer  the  neutral  axis  is  effective  only  in  proportion  to  the  ratio 
of  its  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  dìstance  of  the  lower  layer.  I 

K,  therefore,  the  upper  layer  is  eight  inches  from  the  neutral  axis  and 
the  lower,  ten,  the  efiFective  area  is  the  area  of  the  lower  layer  plus 
four-fìfths  of  the  upper  layer. 

Compressive  Stresses  in  Conerete.  As  is  evident  from  the  deforma- 
tion  curves  (Fig.  119,  p.  413)  the  compressive  stresses  in  concrete  in  the 
first  stage  are  proportional  to  the  loads.  After  the  formation  of  the 
first  crack,  the  deformation  ciurve  undergoes  an  abrupt  change  after  which 
it  is  again  almost  a  straight  line. 

The  theoretical  stresses  computed  from  ordinary  formulas  for  per- 
centages  of  steel  above  one  per  cent  agree  fairly  well  with  stresses  com- 
puted from  the  deformation  curves  in  beams  and  compared  with  defor- 
mation curves  for  cylinders  of  the  same  concrete.  For  small  percentages 
of  steel  the  computed  stresses  are  smaller  than  the  actual.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  affect  the  design  because  in  such  a  case  the  beam  would 
fail  by  tension  so  that  the  actual  concrete  stresses  are  unimportant. 

Tests  with  Compressive  Failnre.  Tests*t  show  that  ultimate  fiber 
stress  determined  from  deformations  is  larger  than  the  crushing  strength 
of  a  cube  of  the  same  concrete  so  that  it  is  safe  to  use  larger  stress  for 
extreme  fiber  than  for  direct  compression.  The  same  phenomenon  is 
observed  in  tests  of  T-beams.  (See  table  on  p.  416.)  The  number  of 
tests,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  draw  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the 
ratio  of  crushing  strength  to  ultimate  fiber  stress. 

*  Univenity  of  Wisoooiin,  Bulletin  No.  175,  November,  1907. 
t  Dr.  E.  Mdnch,  "Der  Eiaenbetonbftu»"  4th  Edition,  P.X67. 
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TESTS  OF  T-BEAMS. 

The  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of  loading  and  the  movement  of 
the  neutral  axis  given  for  rectanguJar  beams  and  the  results  given  in 
connection  with  the  appearance  of  first  cracks  on  page  405  apply  also 
to  T-beams.  The  initial  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  however,  will  be 
different  in  a  T-beam  than  in  the  rectangular  beams  and  depends  upon 
the  relative  dimensions  of  the  flange  and  the  stem  and  the  percentage 
of  reinforcement. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  applying  to  T-beams  the  discussion  of 
influence  of  percentage  of  steel  upon  the  appearance  of  first  crack  given 
for  rectangular  beams,  that  the  percentage  of  steel  must  be  figured  for 
the  width  of  beam  equal  to  the  width  of  the  stem. 

T-beams  may  fail  by  either  tension  in  steel,  compression  in  concrete, 
diagonal  tension,  or  bond.  The  tests  discussed  below  are  grouped  ac- 
cording  to  the  cause  of  failure. 

Tensile  Failnres  of  T-Beams.  Professor  Talbot's  test  of  T-beams* 
consisted  of  nine  beams.  Dimensions:  total  length,  11  ft.;  test  span, 
loft.;  depth  to  steel,  d  =  io  in.;  height,  /j  =  12  in.;  thicknessof  slab, 
/  =  3Ì  in.;  breadth  of  stem,  6'  =  8  in.;  width  of  flange,  b  =  16,  24, 
and  32  in.  (three  beams  of  each  width).  Concrete,  i  :  2  :  4  by  volimie. 
Sud:  the  amount  of  reinforcement  varied  from  0.92%  to  1.1%  of  the 
area  of  enclosing  rectangle,  bd.  Longitudinal  reinforcement:  J-inch 
plain  round  bars  with  yield  point  of  38  300  Ib.  per  sq.  in.,  and  J-inch 
corrugated  square  bars  with  yield  point  of  53  800  Ib.  per  sq.  in.,  with 
\  in.  U-shaped  stirrups  (corrugated  square)  spaced  6  in.  apart  in  the  out- 
side  thirds  of  beam. 

AH  beams  failed  by  tension.    Stresses  in  steel  at  maximum  load, 

M 
figured  by  Professor  Talbot  by  formula,  /,  = ,  agree  well  with 

0.86  A^ 

stresses  at  yield  point  of   the  steel.    Calculated  stresses  ranged,  for 

plain  bars,  from  37  600  to  41  500  Ib.  per  sq.  in.,  with  an  average  of 

39  800  Ib.,  and  for  corrugated  bars,  from  55  700  Ib.  to  64  300  Ib.,  with 

an  average  of  55  700  Ib.per  sq.  in. 

No  beam  failed  by  diagonal  tension,  although  the  maximum  shearing 

V 
unit  stress  from  formula,  v  = ,  reached  the  value  of  605  Ib.  per 

yjd 
sq.  in.    The  web  reinforcement,  therefore,  proved  to  be  adequate.    The 
total  diagonal  tension,  considered  as  resisted  by  the  stirrups  only,  would 

*  Univeraity  of  lUinoia  Bulletin  No.  12,  Febniary  i,  1907. 
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produce  a  theoretical  stress  in  stirrups  of  55  500  Ib.  per  sq.  m.,  or  higher 
than  the  elastìc  limit  of  stimip  steel.  Judgìng  from  the  size  of  the 
diagonal  cracks,  the  actual  stress  in  stirrups  was  much  below  the  elastic 
limit,  which  indicates  that  a  part  of  the  diagonal  tension  is  carried  by 
concrete,  justifying  the  recommendatìon  on  page  371  allowing  one-third 
of  the  total  diagonal  tension  to  be  considered  as  resisted  by  concrete 
with  the  remainder  carried  by  the  steel. 

Testa  of  T-Beams  to  Determine  the  EflectiTe  Width  of  Flange.  The 
following  test  was  made  at  the  testing  laboratory  in  Stuttgart,*  with  a 
number  of  beams  of  the  same  span,  cross-section,  and.  amount  of  steel, 
but  varying  widths  of  flange.  Three  beams  of  each  type  were  tested. 
Loads  were  applied  at  one-third  points. 

Beams  2,  3,  and  4  failed  by  crushing  of  concrete  in  the  flange.  The 
failure  in  concrete  occurred  in  about  the  same  way  as  in  cubes,  by  split- 
ting  of  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  concrete.  The  shortening  of  the  flanges 
of  beam  No.  3  was  uniform  throughout  the  width  of  the  flange  during 
the  whole  progress  of  the  test.  For  Beam  No.  4,  there  was  a  difference 
in  shortening  of  only  8%  for  loads  near  the  crushing  strength  of  concrete. 

T-Beam  Tesis  to  Determine  Effect  of  Wìdtk  of  Flange.    (See  p,  416.) 

Compiled  from  tests  by  C.  Bach.^ 

Proportions  of  concrete,  i :  3: 4  by  voliime,  with  gi%  of  water  by  weight.  Elas- 
tic limit  of  steel,  48  eoo  Ib.  per  sq.  in.    Age  of  test,  45  days. 

Common  dimensions:  Total  length,  10.89  f^*»  testing  span,  9.84  ft.;  breadth  of 
stem  ^'=7.08  in.;  total  depth,  A  ==9.84  in.;  depthof  steel,  ^» 8.66  in.;  thirtness  of 
flange,  /=2.36  sq.  in.;  2.36  in.  fiUets  at  juncture  of  slab  and  stem. 

Sted:  4-1. 17  in.  round  bars;  area  of  steel  i4«»4.38  sq.  in.;  i-in.  rotmd  U  stimips 
spaced  3  in.  on  centers  in  outside  thirds. 


No. 
of 

Width 

of 
Flange. 

in. 

Ratio  of 

Proiections 

of  Flange 

to 
Thirkneaa 

of  Slab. 

Maximum 
Load. 

Lb. 

StreflMS  at  Maznuom  Load. 
Lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Strength  of 
Cuhes. 

Lb.per 
iq.  m. 

Ratio  of 
Compressive 
Fiber  Stress 

Beam. 

Is\ 

/et 

to  Strength 
of  Cubes.  t 

2 

3 

4 
5 
sa 

71 
20.0 

29.1 

39-4 
39  4 

0.0 
50 

9-5 
136 

13.6 

16  900 
31  Soo 
47  200 
56  800 

3S  300 

IO  050 
18  700 
28  100 
33  750 

21    ODO 

2    200 

1  900 

2  200 
2    140 
I    340 

I   580 
I   580 
I   750 
I  800 
I  620 

I  39 
1.20 

1.26 

1.19 

0.83 

t  Based  on  Formulas  (z8)  and  (19),  p.  357> 

X  Ratios  wouid  bave  been  stili  larger  if  oblong  c^inders  had  Deen  tested  instead  of  cubes. 

Beams  3,  4,  and  5  were  provided  in  outside  thirds  of  beam  with  }-^.  round  cross 

bars  ^)aced  6  inches  on  centers.     Beam  5a  had  no  cross  bars. 

*  C.  Bach  Mitteiiungen  uber  Forschungsarbeiten  aus  dem  Gebiete  des  IngenieorwcsoBS»  Heft  90 
aodgz. 
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Beams  No.  5  and  No.  5a  were  built  alìke  except  that  cross  bars  were 
spaced  about  6  inches  apart  in  BeamNo.  5,  whileNo.  5ahad  no  cross  bars. 
Both  of  these  beams  failed  by  shearing  off  of  the  ffanges,  but  there  was 
great  dlff erence  in  action  and  in  maximum  load  between  the  two  attribu- 
table  entirely  to  the  effect  of  the  cross  bars.  For  Beam  No.  5  with 
cross  bars,  the  stresses  and  the  shortening  of  the  flange  were  imiform 
over  the  whole  width  of  the  flange  up  to  a  load  of  about  44  eoo  Ib. 
when  the  first  longitudinal  crack  appeared  at  the  junction  of  the  slab 
and  the  stem.  This  crack  was  foUowed  by  a  number  of  similar  cracks 
which  finally  caused  failure.  After  the  crack  occurred,  the  shortening 
at  the  edges  as  compared  with  that  at  the  stem  decreased,  and  at  maxi- 
mum load,  it  amoimted  only  to  half  of  the  shortening  at  the  stem. 
Both  edges  of  the  slab,  or  flange,  of  the  T-beam  bent  down  or  de- 
flected  along  the  entire  length  of  beam:  the  maximum  total  deflection 
at  the  middle  of  the  edge  was  0.012  inch. 

Beam  No.  5a,  without  cross  bars,  failed  from  the  same  causes  as 
Beam  No.  5,  except  that  the  first  crack  occiured  at  a  smaller  load,  and 
failure  caused  by  the  separation  of  the  stem  and  the  flanges  followed 
closely  the  appearance  of  the  first  crack.  This  proved  conclusively  that 
it  is  advisable  to  place  reinforcement  across  every  beam  which  is  expected 
to  act  as  a  T-beam  so  as  to  insure  it  against  the  separation  of  the  flange 
and  the  stem. 

The  compressive  stresses  in  the  flange  which  must  be  transferred  to 
the  stem  cause  shearing  stresses  along  the  juncture  of  the  stem  and 
the  flange.  The  magnitude  of  the  unit  shearing  stress  is  prop)ortional 
to  the  amount  of  compression  carried  by  the  flange  and  inversely  pro- 
portional  to  the  thickness  of  the  flange.  For  method  of  determining  the 
shearing  stresses,  see  page  362. 
The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  tests: 

{a)  Maximum  load  is  increased  materially  by  introduction  of  cross 
bars. 

(6)  Maximum  load  can  be  stili  further  increased  by  fillets.  Beams 
with  fillets,  making  a  30**  angle  with  the  horizontal  and  having 
a  depth  of  |  of  the  depth  of  slab,  withstood  a  20%  larger  load 
than  beams  without  fillets.  The  effectiveness  of  fiUet  did  not 
increase  with  the  increase  of  size  of  the  fillet. 

{e)  No  appreciable  difference  is  shown  in  deformation  in  flange  at 
the  edge  and  at  the  stem  for  39.4-inch  flange  (projections  13.6 
times  depth  of  slab). 

(d)  Maximum  load  for  beams  with  60-inch  flange  (projections  21 
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times  depth  of  slab)  is  only  5%  larger  than  for  39.4-mch  flange 
(projections  13.6  times  depth  of  slab). 

From  the  above  conclusions,  it  is  evident  that: 

(1)  In  computing  effectiye  strength,  the  use  of  a  width  of  flange 

equal  to  six  times  the  thickness  of  slab  on  each  side  of  the 
stem  is  conservative. 

(2)  In  ordinary  càses,  no  fillets  are  required. 

(3)  Cross  bars  on  the  top  of  T-beams  are  required  to  insure  T-beatr. 

action. 

TESTS  OF  REINFOBCED  CONCRETE  BEAMS   TO  DETERMINE 

EFFECT  OF  DIAGONAL  TENSION 

Most  comprehensive  tests,  illustrated  and  described  below,  were  made 
by  Professor  Bach  in  years  1908  and  191 2,*  comprising  64  sets  of  beams 
divided  into  two  groups.  In  Group  I,  (see  Fig.  120,  p.  420,)  the  load 
is  applied  at  the  one-third  points,  and  in  Group  II,  (see  Fig.  121,  p. 
422,)  at  eight  points,  uniformly  spaced.  Both  groups  include  beams 
with  no  web  reinforcement,  with  stirrups,  with  bent  bars,  and  with 
stirrups  and  bent  bars.  In  Group  I  the  span  is  9.8  ft.;  in  Group  II 
it  is  13. 1  ft.  Other  dimensions  weref  h  =  15.7  in.;  ^  =  13.9  in.;  h'  = 
7.9  in.  (except  as  noted);  /  =  3.9  in.;  and  b  =  19.7  in.  in  Group  I,  and 
23.6  in.  Group  II.  The  amount  of  longitudinal  steel  was  practically  the 
same  in  ali  beams  (see  summary),  the  only  variable  being  the  arrange- 
ment of  web  reinforcement. 

Concrete:  1:2:3  by  volume;  9%  of  water  by  weight.  Aggregatesi 
Rhine  sand  and  gravel.  Age  of  specimens,  45  days.  Average  strength 
of  cubes,  3  440  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  Steel:  yìeià  point  varied  from  45  400  Ib. 
to  51  eoo  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  for  Group  I,  and  from  44  eoo  Ib.  to  63  eoo  Ib. 
per  sq.  in.  for  Group  II. 

In  both  groups  there  are: 

{a)  Beams  without  stirrups  with  widths  of  stem,  b'y  5.9  in.,  7.9  in., 

and  1 1.8  in. 
ib)  Beams  with  U-shaped  0.275-ìn.   round  stirrups,  spaced  3.8  in. 

apart  and  with  widths  of  stem  varying  as  in  the  previous  case. 
{e)  Beams  without  stirrups,  horizontal  steel  provided  with  hooks  at 

ends. 

*  Deutscher  AuflBchuss  fOr  Eisenbeton,  Heft  X,  XII,  XX 
t  For  notation,  tee  p.  353» 
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(</)  Beams  with  U-shaped  stirrups  varying  in  diameter  from  0.2  in. 
to  0.39  in.  and  spacing  varying  from  2  in.  to  7.9  in. 

(e)  Beams  with  bent  bars  of  different  arrangement  with  and  with- 
out  stirrups. 

In  Group  II,  the  web  reinforcement  was  designed  by  Formula  (60), 
P^c  373»  ^^r  loads  producing  in  tensile  steel  a  stress  of  14  200 
Ib.  per  sq.  in.  The  figures  on  page  420  and  422  give  arrangement 
of  reinforcement;  maximum  loads  carried  by  the  beam;  cross  section 
of  horizontal  steel;  cross  section  of  bent-up  bars;  maximum  shearing 
unit  stress,  r;  stress  in  steel  at  maximum  load',  /,;  stress  in  stirrups 
fìgured  with  assumption  of  stirrups  taking  the  total  amount  of  diagonal 
tension. 

The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

General,  (i)  Tests  show  that  it  is  possible  to  prò  vide  sufficient  web 
reinforcement  in  the  shape  of  stirrups,  bent  bars,  or  combinations  of  the 
two  to  develop  the  maximum  carrying  capacity  of  the  beam  whether 
govemed  by  horizontal  steel  or  by  crushing  strength  of  concrete. 

(2)  For  beams  with  and  without  stirrups  failing  by  diagonal  tension, 
the  maximum  load  increases  in  direct  proportion  with  the  width  of  the 
stem  (Group  I  (a)  and  (b)  ) .  This  proves  that  diagonal  tension  is  resisted 
partly  by  concrete  and  partly  by  reinforcement,  else  in  beams  with 
stirrups  failing  by  diagonal  tension  the  width  of  stem  would  be  of  no 
induence  on  the  ultimate  load. 

(3)  The  stresses  in  web  reinforcement  are  smaller  than  obtained  by 
assuming  the  total  diagonal  tension  from  Formula  (54),  page  367  to  be 
resisted  by  steel  only.  The  two  above  conclusions  justify  the  recom- 
mendation  that,  in  designing,  one-third  of  the  diagonal  tension  be 
considered  as  resisted  by  concrete.     (See  also  page  416.) 

(4)  Hooks  at  ends  of  horizontal  bars  largely  increase  the  strength  of 
beams  by  preventing  slipping  of  the  bars.  The  increase  may  reach 
50%  or  more.     (See  also  page  438.) 

Stirrups,  (5)  Stirrups  increase  the  capacity  of  the  beam,  as  is  evident 
from  comparison  of  Beam  51  and  Beam  52,  on  page  422.  For  equal 
spacing,  the  ultimate  load  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  diameter 
of  the  stirrup,  and  for  equal  diameters  of  stirrups,  it  increases  with  the 
decrease  of  spacing. 

(6)  Stirrups  of  small  diameter  spaced  closely  are  more  effective  than 
large  diameters  with  correspondingly  larger  spacing.  Stirrups  in  tests 
were  most  effective  with  a  spacing  equal  to  one-third  of  the  depth  of 
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the  beam;  i.e.,  for  this  spacing,  the  increase  in  ultimate  loadperpound 
of  Steel  in  stimips  was  a  maximum. 

(7)  Only  about  one-third  of  the  total  depth  may  be  counted  upon  in 
developing  bond  in  stirrups,  because  with  the  progress  of  the  diagonal 
cracksi  which  may  reach  to  about  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  beam 
from  the  top,  only  the  portion  of  concrete  above  the  crack  is  effective. 
Slip  in  stimips  under  load  by  actual  measurement  was  largest  for  the 
stimips  intersected  by  the  crack  near  the  top  of  the  beam.  It  is  advis- 
able,  therefore,  to  hook  the  ends  of  the  stimips. 

(8)  The  stimips  influence  the  bond  of  the  horizontal  steel,  which 
increases  with  the  decrease  of  spacing  of  stimips. 

Tesis  of  Beams  to  Determine  the  Efficiency  of  Web  Reinforcement,     {See  p.  420.) 

Compilcd  from  Tests  by  C.  Bach* 
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Note:  D  —  diagonal  tension  failure 
B  —  bond  failure 
T  —  tension  failure 
DB  s  diagonal  tension  and  bond  failure 


*  Deutacher  Ausschuas  fOr  Eisenbeton,  Heft  X,  XII.  XX,  igoS  and  xgxa. 
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Beni  Bars.  (9)  Bars  beni  at  <me  point  only  are  more  rffective  whai 
beat  at  about  45"*  than  if  bent  flatter  at  about  18^  wìth  the  horizontaL 
Beam  29,  on  page  421,  resisted  20%  larger  load  than  Beam  25,  al- 
thougfa  the  area  of  bars  bent  at  45^  was  1.8  sq.  in.,  agaìnst  1.98  sq.  in. 
bmt  at  iS^  in  Beam  25.  No  marked  difference  was  found  in  strength 
for  beams  with  bare  bent  at  30**,  40°,  and  45°  respectively. 

(io)  Bent  bare  as  well  as  stirrups  are  effective  reinfoicement  for 
diagonal  tendon.  Compare  Beams  30  and  ^Sy  page  420,  both  of 
which  f aìled  by  tension  in  steeL 

(11)  The  strength  of  beams  with  bare  havlng  sharp  bends  was  smaller 
than  for  beams  wìth  a  circulaT  bend  with  a  radius  equal  to  about  12  dia- 
metere. 

(12)  It  is  evident  from  comparìson  of  the  stresses  at  ultimate  loads 
wìth  the  elastic  limit  of  steel  that  abnost  ali  the  beams  with  bent  bare 
failed  by  tension  in  longitudinal  steel. 


Tais  of  Beams  to  Determine  the  Efficiency  of  Web  RàmforcemetU,     {See  p.  422.) 

Compiled  from  Tests  by  C.  Bach.* 
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Note:  D  »  diagonal  tension  failure        T  =  tension  failure 

B  »  bond  failure  DB  =  diagonal  tension  and  bond  failure 

*Deot9cher  Ausschuss  fQr  Eissobeton.  Heft  X.  XII,  XX,  1908  and  igia. 
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BEHAVIOR  OF   REINFORCED  CONCRETE   BEAM   FAIUNO  BT 

DIAGONÀL  TENSION  UNDER  LOAD 

The  diff erence  between  the  intensity  of  loading  at  first  diagonal  crack 
and  the  ultimate  loading  for  beams  without  web  reinforcement  depends 
upon  the.  strength  of  the  concrete.  Lean,  or  green  concrete  beams  fail 
with  little  or  no  waming,  so  that  the  load  at  first  diagonal  crack  coin- 
cides  with  the  breaking  load,  while  in  richer  and  stronger  concrete  beams, 
diagonal  cracks  are  visible  for  some  time  before  final  failure  occnrs. 

Figure  122,  page  424,  shows  a  reinforced  concrete  beam  of  1:2:3 
concrete,  45  days  old,  with  no  stimips,  after  failure  by  diagonal  tension 
and  slipping  of  the  bar.  At  a  load  of  14  700  Ib.,  the  first  crack  devel- 
oped  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  beam  which  was  loaded  at  one-third 
points.    At  17  640  Ib.,  a  diagonal  tension  crack  developed  in  the  out- 
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FiG.   124. — EfiFect  of  Age  Upon  Web  Resistance. 

Tests  by  Prof.  Talbot. 


(See  p.  426.) 


side  third  just  beyond  the  load.  This  crack  increased  with  increased 
intensity  of  load  with  an  inclination  toward  the  load.  At  22  eoo  Ib., 
the  crack  extended  up  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  flange.  The  diagonal 
tension  cracks  were  much  larger  than  the  tensUe  crack  in  the  middle 
portion.  At  22  eoo  Ib.,  small  horìzontal  cracks  develoj>ed  at  the  level 
of  the  horìzontal  bar.  At  further  loading,  more  additional  horizontal 
cracks  appeared  than  ali  the  previous  horizontal  cracks  combined  and 
formed  at  the  failure  which  took  place  at  the  loading  of  28  600  ib.,  a 
continuous  crack  extending  from  the  support  to  the  load,  as  is  shown  in 
the  figure. 

Fig.  123,  page  424,  shows  a  typical  tension  failure  of  a  beam  of  similar 
dimensions  as  shown  in  Fig.  122,  page  424,  provided  with  stirrups 
where  the  cracks  are  confined  to  the  center  of  the  beam.  These  tests 
are  both  selected  from  the  series  by  Bach. 
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BEAMS  WITHOUT  SHEAR  REINFORCEMENT 

The  maximum  unit  shearing  stress  at  which  beams  without  web 
reinf orcement  f ail  by  dìagonal  tension  depends  primarìly  upon  the  rich- 
ness  of  the  concrete  and  the  age,  and  in  smaller  degree  upon  the  per- 
centage  of  steel  and  the  ratio  of  depth  ta  length  of  span.  The  last  two 
items  can  be  neglected  in  ordinary  design.    Since  diagonal  tension  f ail- 
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Fio.  125. — Effect  of  Proportion  of  Concrete  Upon  Web  Resistance.     {See  p,  426.) 

Tests  by  Prof.  Talbot. 

ure  in  beams  without  web  reinf  orcement  is  sudden,  a  large  factor  of 
safety  is  advisable.  (See  page  374.)  In  ali  cases  quoted  below  unit 
shearing  stresses  were  computed  by  formula  (S5a),  page  367. 

Effect  of  Age  upon  Web  Resistance.  The  effect  of  age  is  of  great  im- 
portance  in  determining  the  time  for  removal  of  forms  and  the  age  at 
which  concrete  can  be  loaded.  It  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  124,  page  455, 
taken  from  tests  made  by  Professor  Talbot  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.* 
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{See  p.  427). 
Tests  by  Prof.  Talbot. 
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Effect  of  Richnessof  Miztnreof  Concrete  upon  Web  Resistance.  Figure 
125,  page  426,  taken  from  Professor  Talbot's  tests  shows  the  increase  of 

*  Bulletin  No.  ag*  Januaiy  4,  igop. 
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wrf)  resistanoe  wilh  the  amount  of  cement  in  a>;Kfele.    'l'iie  iiicrease  is 
quitie  markied  alihough  soniewhat  iess  UiaJi  Uie  increase  in  coiii^;rebsive 
strengtii  for  the  same  cause. 
ESect  if  Fcrceatice  él  Horówtitl  Steal  uik»  Web  ftamtaxice.    As 

is  e\ideiit  from  ¥'ì%.  126,  pa^e  42^.  the  percentage  of  stccI  has  a  J3  arked 
efitsct  oa  web  resiì>tance  which  can  be  attribuled  tg  two  causes.  ììxA^ 
ior  smaller  percentages  of  steei,  the  deforoxaiion  is  larger  with  con^>e- 
quentiy  increased  tendency  of  concrete  to  crack.  Second,  wilh  larger 
percenta^es  of  sleel,  the  tensile  siresses  de\eloped  near  the  supp<^rt  are 
smaller,  consequenlly  the  appearance  of  the  tension  cracks  which  laicr 
develop  into  diagunal  tension  cracks  is  reiarded. 

Balio  nf  MBaàmum  Sìtearmg  Unit  BPcess  lavoìvìng  Piagonal  Tension 
to  file  MiKliiiiis  flf  Bqpftnre  of  a  Plain  Beam  and  U>  the  Compressive 
BtiflJigtli.  In  beams  without  web  reinforcenient,  from  tesis  by  Pro- 
fessor Tal  Dot*  the  ratio  of  maximum  vertical  sheaniig  unit  btrcb^  in 
beamb  faihng  by  diagonal  tension  to  modulus  of  rupture  axerage^  e. 5, 
and  lo  tbe  compre&s>ive  slrength,  of  S  by  16-inch  cyliiiderst  avcrages 
0.09. 

BEAMS  SSniPOBCEP  FOB  TENSION  ÀND  COIMPBESSION 

Tests  prove  conclusiveiy  the  eflectiveiiess  of  steel  a^  compression 
reinforcement. 

Prafesaor  M.  O.  Witbey's  Tests.t  The  storie?  of  1906  consi^ied  of 
eighi  beams,  12  leet  lung:  breadth  =  8  mche^;  heighl  =11  inches;  depth 
lo  SI  tei  *=  94  inches,  with  c.o^'^  tensile  rtmiorcemeni  and  varying 
amounis  of  compressive  reinforcement.  Tht-  web  reinforcement  ton- 
sisied  of  thrt-ebars  ì>enL  u}>  ì:ì  two  diilerent  places  al  a  very  llat  angle. 

Tht'  resulta  01  the  teslb,  aìlhough  inieresling,  do  noi  bring  out  fuìlv 
the  value  of  sleel  a>  compre>sive  reinforcement  becaui.e  ali  bearne  faiicd 
by  diagonal  tension,  with  the  exteption  of  tiie  beam  withuut  compre>sive 
reinforcenient,  which  laiied  ìl  compreìs^iun.  Noiwitnstandiiig  ihis, 
however,  liie  maximum  iuad  of  the  beam  without  compression  steel  was 
22  000  Ib.,  whiìe  tiie  maximum  load  for  the  beam  wilh  compressive 
reinforcement  was  20  000  li). 

Series  of  1007  conìsisied  oi  tour  beams  simiiar  ii.  design  to  tiie  beams 
previously  de^cribed  except  tìiat  they  were  pro\ide'^l  al  each  end  with 
lo-i-in.  round  siirrups.     Ali  the  beanis  laiied  in  tension  al  an  average 

*  Univemty  ot  lluaois.  Buiiet>n  N  >■  .vj    jatiLiu.ry  4    i\jo-). 

t  In  òfBierauaiitg  Liia»  rulio   lite    «^uiaur^  u*k^i.  LuiiVericJ  Uìk.  icau/.s-  1  '^ii''.  ui.  «.uotr^  u    a  Lyliiiaer 

jaiaUetiBB  01  Lue  Ua4V«i:&iiy  01  WiìH.oaA.u,  Xo.  1-3  dJi  :  iv;7,  derio  o'  i^o.  hji'I  1^07 
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Ioad  af  34  ooo  Ib.,  showing  an  increase  of  55%  over  the  beam  witboat 

3ff.3t" 


of  Beamsy  Stuttgart  Tests.     (^ 
By  Pbop.  C.  Bach. 


A-  428.) 


ccRopres^on  reinforcement.    StìII^  because  of  the  tenàon  faflare,  the 
full  value  of  compressioii  reinforcement  was  not  demonstiated. 

Bacala  Stettgart  Testa.*  Bach's  tests  of  beams  with  compressive 
Steel  ocxL»sted  of  sìx  types  of  beams,  the  dhnenaons  and  arrangement  of 
reinfoicement  of  which  ìs  shown  in  Fig.  127.  The  results  of  the  tests 
are  given  on  page  428.  The  reinfoicement  of  beams  VII,  Vili,  and  IX 
is  alike  except  that  beam  VII  in  the  middle  portion  has  no  stirrops 
^idiile  beams  Vili  and  IX  have  stirrups  of  the  shapes  ^own  in  the  draw- 

Test  af  Beams  milk  Compressùm  Bmnforcemeni»    {Sm  p.  428.) 

Cmcrafer  i  :  3  : 4  by  volume.  A^gregates:  Rhine  sand  up  to  0.27  in.  diameter,  and 
Rhtne  gravel  up  to  0.79  in.  diameter;  9.5%  of  water  by  weigfat.    Age  of  test,  45  days. 

Compiied  from  Tests  by  C.  Bach. 
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ing.  The  amount  of  the  compressive  reinf orcement  in  beam  X  is  the 
same  as  in  beams  VII  and  VUI,  but  the  steel  is  of  higher  elastic  limit. 

Beams  \n,  \TI,  \TII,  and  IX  failed  by  compression.  Beam  X,  in 
'wtìich  the  bond  strength  of  the  compressive  steel  was  exceeded,  failed 
by  splitting  the  concrete.  *  This  latter  beam  sbows  a  considerable  increase 
in  strength  over  beams  with  the  same  amount  of  reinf  orcement  because 
of  the  use  of  compression  steel  with  high  elastic  limit.  The  table  on 
page  428  gives  the  ultimate  loads,  the  stresses  in  steel  and  concrete 
at  the  ultimate  load  under  the  assumption  of  n  =  15,  the  strength  of 
cubes  and  ratio  of  strength  of  cubes  to  figured  stress  in  concrete  in  the 
beam.  In  Beams  "\TI  to  IX,  the  compression  steel  reached  its  elastic 
limit  first,  and  for  the  farther  loading  kept  the  same  stress  till  the  elastic 
limit  of  concrete  was  reached.  In  Beam  X,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
elastic  limit  in  the  concrete  was  reached  first,  and  after  this,  stresses  due 
to  the  additional  loading  were  carried  by  the  steel  only  until  both  mate- 
rials  reached  the  elastic  limit.  This  points  to  the  ad'ustment  between 
conqjressive  stresses  in  steel  and  concrete  after  one  of  the  materials 
passes  its  elastic  limit.  The  same  phenomenon  was  observed  in  the 
test  of  reinf orced  concrete  columns. 

From  inspection  of  the  table,  it  is  evident  that  for  beams  with  com- 
pression steel,  the  theoretical  unit  stresses  in  the  concrete  itself  com- 
puted  at  the  ultimate  test  load  by  formulas  on  page  360,  and  on  the  basis 
ai  n  =  15,  are  much  larger  than  the  similar  unit  stresses  at  which  the 
beams  without  compression  reinforcement  failed.  Since  the  same  con- 
crete was  used  in  aD  cases  it  is  rational  to  assume  that  this  extra 
stress  must  be  attributed  to  compressive  steel.  This  shows  that  the 
compressive  steel  carries  stresses  larger  than  would  be  expected  from 
the  formulas,  and  that  its  actual  effect  is  g^reateF  than  the  theoretical 
effect.  It  is  especialJy  noticeable  in  Beam  X,  for  which  the  theoretical 
maximum  fiber  stress  ì^'as  3  240  Ib.  per  sq.  in.,  while  the  crushing 
strength  of  the  concrete  was    i  590  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

Tlie  abcnre  tests  jntnre  coneliisiyely  that  compressive  steel  may  be 
reiied  iqNm  to  strenirtlieii  the  compressiye  zone  of  a  beam,  and  that 
ito  effoet  is  e?en  terger  than  wonld  be  ezpected  from  the  fonnulas. 

TESTS  OF  BOKD  BETWEEK  CONCRETE  AND  STEEL 

Bond  between  concrete  and  steel,  or  the  resistance  to  withdrawal  of 
steel  imbedded  in  concrete  may  be  divided  into  two  elements:  {i  grip 
caused  by  shrinkage  of  concrete;  (21  frictional  resistance  caused  by  the 
nnevenness  of  the  surface  of  tiie  bar.     Both  elements  act  together  until 


l 
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the  bar  begins  to  slip.  Then  the  grip  is  destroyed  and  frictional  resist- 
ance  alone  resists  the  pulì. 

In  deformed  bars,  the  two  elements  are  aided  by  thie  pressure  or 
hearing  of  the  projections  on  the  concrete,  but  this  does  not  come 
into  play  until  after  the  first  slip. 

The  pull-out  tests  are  treated  separately  from  the  bond  tests  in 
beams  because  the  action  of  bond  stresses  in  the  two  cases  is  different. 

PULL-OUT  TESTS 

Pull-out  test  specimens  consist  of  bars  imbedded  in  blocks.  The 
load  is  applied  at.the  free  end  of  the  bar  and  is  resisted  by  the  resist- 
ance  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  steel  imbedded  in  the  block. 

In  practice  similar  conditions  occur  in  end  anchors  for  fixed  or  canti- 
lever  beams  where  the  concrete  at  the  support  corresponds  to  the  block 
in  the  pull-out  tests.  The  maximum  stress  in  steel  at  the  edge  of  the 
support,  which  is  transferred  to  the  support  by  bond,  corresponds  to 
the  applied  force  in  pull-out  tests. 

In  computation  the  bond  stresses  are  considered  as  uniformly  dis- 
tributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  contact  between  steel  and  concrete. 
(See  Formula  $6,  p.  534.)  Actually,  however,  the  bond  stresses  vary 
from  a  maximiun  at  the  edge  of  the  support  to  a  minimum  within  the 
support.  In  many  cases,  in  fact,  the  bar  begins  to  slip  at  the  place  of 
application  of  the  force  before  the  bond  resistance  of  the  whole  bar 
Comes  into  play.  Therefore,  ordinarily  the  portion  of  the  bar  near  the 
point  of  support  oflfers  frictional  resistance  only,  while  the  farther  end 
of  the  bar  oflFers  grip  and  frictional  resistance.  The  variation  in  magni- 
tude  of  bond  stresses  along  the  length  of  imbedded  bar  depends  upon 
the  length  of  imbedment.  Hence  in  basing  allowable  unit  stresses  on 
the  tests,  the  efiFect  of  the  ratio  of  the  imbedded  length  to  the  diameter 
of  bar  must  be  taken  into  account. 

When  a  bar  imbedded  in  concrete  slips,  the  movement  of  the  free 
end  is  somewhat  greater  than  of  the  imbedded  end,  the  difFerence 
being  equal  to  the  deformation  of  the  imbedded  portion  of  the  bar 
under  stress. 

Eff  ect  <m  Bond  Strength  of  the  Satio  of  Length  of  Imbedment  to  Duan- 
eter  of  Bar.  The  average  bond  resistance  considered  as  distributed 
uniformly  over  the  total  surface  area  of  imbedment  is  smaller  for  long 
imbedments  than  for  short  imbedments.    At  the  University  of  Illinois,* 

*  Uoiveraity  of  lUinois  BttUedn  No.  71,  December  8, 1913*  p.  39 
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in  tests  by  Mr.  DuflF  A.  Abrams  for  i  J-inch  plain  round  bars  imbedded 
in  i:  2: 4  concrete,  74  days  old,  the  avera^e  lx)ftd  resisLance  for  6-inch 
imbedment  (4-8  diameter  of  tJbe  bars)  was  420  Ib.  per  sq.  in.,  while  for 
24-ìncii  imbedment  (19.2  diameters);  it  was  328  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  by  Prof.  C.  Bach.* 


I  f2  4  Concrete 
.Age  'oboLTt  2Months 


200: 


.0^ 


^ 


0  DI  D2  X3 

Siip  o|    Bar  in  Incnes 

*lBtnch  Deformed  Hound  Bar^,  imbedment  Variabie 
♦liinch  Pkain  Round    Bars^CmbeOrnent    Variabie 
^PlQtn  Round  Bcirs^  Diometer    and  Ejnbedment    Varia.3ie 

FlG.  isS. — Relation  of  Bond  Stress  lo  Slip  of  Bar  Durìng  Progress  of  Loading.'^ 

{Ste  p.  432.) 

Metìiod  of  2>^er]iii]iiiig  Boad  Reusteiice.  In  computing  the  bond 
resistance  of  a  bar  the  ratio  of  the  lenplh  of  imbedment  lo  diameter  of 
bar,  and  net  the  length  of  imbedment,  i>  the  determining  iiem.     The 

*  e.  Bach,  Zeitachrìtt  d«s  \ereiu«s  Dcutsctier  lugcoieure,  lyii,  S.  &3(». 
t  UoMnity  Of  IIIÌ1UM&  Bulietm  .No.  71.  I^eociniwr  b.  igi -,  p.  ^9. 
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required  length  of  ìmbedment  ìncreases  in  direct  proportion  with  the 
increase  of  the  diameter  of  bar.  Thus  a  25-inch  imbedinent  is  suffi- 
cient  for  a  ^-inch  bar  because  the  ratio  of  the  length  to  diameter  is  50. 
It  would  not  be  large  enough  for  a  one-inch  bar  because  the  ratio  then 
is  only  25.     (See  p.  539.) 

Bond  Besistaiice  for  Different  SUps.  Fig.  12S,  p.  431,  shows  the  rela- 
tion between  the  bond  stresses  and  sHps  for  plain  and  deformed  baxs 
during  the  progress  of  loading.  As  is  evident  from  this  diagram,  for 
plain  bars  initial  shp  occurred  at  260  ib.  per  sq.  in.,  or  at  about  60% 
of  the  maximum  bond  resistance.  After  the  maximum  bond  resist- 
ance^  which  corresponds  to  a  slip  of  o.oi  inches,  was  reached,  the  resist- 
ance to  withdrawal  decreased.  After  a  shp  equal  to  five  times  the  slip 
at  maximum  resistance  has  taken  place,  only  70%  of  the  maximum 
load  is  required  to  produce  further  shpping.  The  curves  for  the  de- 
formed bars  are  discussed  on  page  434. 

ESéct  of  Snrface  Condition  and  Sltape  of  Bars.  The  followìng  con- 
clusions  may  be  drawn  from  Abrams'  tests. 

The  bond  resistance  of  square  bars  is  only  75%  of  the  bond  resist- 
ance of  plain  roimd  bars. 

Rusted  bars  (with  no  scale)  give  bond  resistance  15%  higher  than 
similar  bars  with  ordinary  milled  surface. 

The  bond  resistance  of  T-bars  per  imit  of  area  decreases  with  the 
increase  in  size.  For  1:2:4  concrete,  imbedment  8  inches,  and  age  70 
days,*  the  maximum  bond  resistance  of  i-inch  round  plain  bar  was 
370  Ib.  per  sq..in.;  of  i-inch  T-bar,  310  Ib.  per  sq.  in.;  and  2-inch  T-bar, 
220  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  • 

Inflneiice  of  Age  and  Mix.  The  following  table  gives  the  effect  of 
age  and  mix  on  bond  of  |-ìnch  plain  round  bars  and  of  f-inch  corru- 
gated  square  bars. 

Infiaence  of  FYeesmg.  In  Abrams'  tests,  ^)ecimens  made  out-doors 
in  freezing  weather,  where  they  probably  froze  and  thawed  severa] 
times  during  the  period  of  setting  and  hardening,  were  almost  devoid 
of  bond  strength. 

Batio  of  Cominrossm  StrwBgtlx  to  Bond  Besistanoe.  The  ratio  of 
bond  strength  at  first  slip  to  compressive  strength  of  8  by  i6-inch 
cyhnder  is  about  0.13,  and  of  the  maximum  bond  strength,  0.19. 

These  ratios  were  determined  by  Mr.  Abrams  from  tests  on  speci- 
mens  varying  in  age  from  2  days  to  2^  years,  and  proportions  from 

*  Univonity  of  niinois  BuUetm  No.  7x,  Decembcr  8,  xgx3,  p.  40. 
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1:1:2  to  1:5:10.    These  values  agree  very  well  with  the  results  ob- 
tained  by  other  experimenters. 

Uasàmmm  Bond  Stress  and  Bond  Stress  <U  0.001  Inches  Slip  fpr  Vorymg  Froportions 

and  Ages*    (See  p.  434.) 

By  D.  a.  Abeams 
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IMoroMd  Bava.  Results  of  puU-out  tests  with  defortned  bars  are 
given*  on  pages  431,  433  and  455.  The  first  slip  far  the  deformed 
bars  occurs  at  about  the  same  stress  as  for  plain  bars. 

After  the  first  slip,  the  projections  help  to  resist  farther  slipping. 
Considering  ali  the  bond  stresses  except  those  resisted  by  frictional 
resistance  taken  by  the  projections,  the  hearing  stresses  on  concrete 
for  some  types  of  deformed  bars  at  large  slips  are  very  large,  reaching 
in  some  cases  14  ooo  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  of  the  area  in  contact.  This  high 
compressive  stress  on  concrete  explains  the  splitting  of  the  blocks  in 
pull-out  tests.  Since  the  allowable  working  stresses  are  only  a  fraction 
of  the  ultimate  bond  stress  the  hearing  stresses  on  projections  alway^ 
are  within  safe  working  limits. 

The  maximum  bond  stresses,  being  accompanied  by  large  slips,  can- 
not  be  utilized  in  construction,  where  only  a  very  small  ^p  is  per- 
missible,  consequently  the  working  bond  stresses  must  be  based  on 
stresses  at  a  slip  not  exceeding  o.oi  inches  rather  than  on  ultimate 
bond  strength.  The  factor  of  safety  for  deformed  bars  based  on  this 
slip,  however,  may  be  made  smaller  than  for  plain  bars  since  the  high 
ultimate  bond  strength  and  the  existence  of  mechanical  bond  reduce  the 
danger  of  actual  bond  failure.  This  is  of  ^>ecial  importance  during 
construction  when  comparatively  green  concrete  may  be  called  upon  to 
support  a  considerable  construction  load. 

AliawaUe  Working  Sttr^ssea.  Allowable  working  unit  stresses  based 
oa  the  tests  are  given  on  page  573. 

BOND  S^TBBSnS  IN  BSAMS 

The  metbod  of  computing  hond  stresses  in  reinforced  concrete  beams 
is  given  on  page  533.  Although  the  formulas  do  not  represent  the 
actual  conditions  in  a  beam,  as  explained  below  they  form  a  proper 
basis  for  design  with  values  for  working  stresses  based  on  tests  and 
figured  for  the  same  assumptions. 

The  computed  maximum  bond  stresses  in  a  beam  occur  at  points  of 
maximum  shear.  With  uniform  loading,  this  is  at  the  supports  and 
decreases  uniiformly  to  zero  at  the  center  of  the  beam.  In  beams  loaded 
at  one-third  points,  maximum  bond  stresses  act  in  the  out^de  thirds 
and  are  zero  in  the  centrai  portion  of  the  beam. 

PbeQOOMiia  of  Bond  Toste.  The  bond  stresses  in  beams  are  caused 
by  the  change  from  point  to  point,  i.e.,  the  increase,  in  the  stresses  in 

*  Univemty  ol  lUino»  BaUdin  No.  7x,  DecMatwr  S,  z^Jts- 
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the  loDgÉtudiiial  sted.  Tfais  increase  in  stress  in  sted  as  computed  is 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  increate  in  the  bending  moment, 
and  therdore,  proportional  to  the  vertical  shear.  Actually,  however, 
the  change  in  stress  in  sted  is  aSected  by  the  presence  of  tensile  stresses 


VisiriòuUon  nf  Bond  Stress  in  RàaiforoU  Concrete  Beams.     {Su  p.  436.) 

Beams  8  by  12  ìsl  in  secdoii  and  io  ia.  deep  to  center  uf  reinforcing  bar.    Loaded 
at  the  one-third  points  of  a  lo-ft.  span. 
Ali  beams  failed  by  excessive  tensile  stress  in  the  reinforcing  bars. 

Compiled  from  Tests  by  JUuf f  A.  Abr  \iis* 
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Average 

Computed 
Bond  Stress. 

Observed  Bond  Stress. 

^»Bi  No. 

1 

Uvcr  Re^ion 

J  u»t  Outside 

of  Load 

Poiots.t 

Kear  Knds 
of  Bcam.t 

IL. 

ib.  persq.in. 

Ib.  persq.  ÌD 

Ib.  persq.  in. 

2    000 

38 

100 

x6 

, 

4  000 

76 

125 

34 

1055.6 

One  l'in.  Plain 
Round 

2  yr.      ( 

1 
1 

6  000 

8  000 

IO  000 

114 

152 
190 

igi 

226 
201 

36 

64 
117 

II   700 

222 

165 

238 

2  000 

38 

48 

15 

4  000 

76 

75 

54 

S055-3 

One  I-in.  Plain 
Round 

2yr.      < 

6  000 

8  000 

IO  000 

1 

114 

152 
190 

155 
141 
200 

95 
100 
130 

IO  700 

203 

140 

156 

1       2  000 

34 

80 

20 

4  000 

68 

!       137 

45 

6  000 

102 

226 

95 

1  1       8  000 

1       135 

285 

135 

IO  000 

170 

250 

150 

1049.3 

One  i|  in.  Cor- 
rugated  Round 

1       12  000 

13  DIO-   1 

,14  000 

;        16  000 

1 

1       204 

1 

236 
270 

315 
350 

385 

150 

225 
260 

1            18      000 

1 

306 

400 

290 

1       20  000 

338 

450 

315 

i     21  eoo 

355 

200 

360 

1 ,         2\     000 

370 

390 

1 

* 

i 

*  Univenity  of  IlliitoÌB  BuUetin  No.  71,  December  8,  igij,  p.  103- 

t  Tbeae  stfoses  are,  in  general,  the  average  bon'i  sLresw^s  developed  over  a  length  of  about  i  a  in.  in 
the  portàoD  of  the  beam  aboui  4  to  16  in.  outside  the  luad  points. 

tTbe  «vvrage  obaerved  stress  over  a  lengtb  of  9  to  15  in.  at  the  ends  of  the  beam. 
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in  concrete,  the  amount  and  the  proportion  of  which  to  the  total  ten- 
sile stresses  is  different  in  different  parts  of  the  beam.  The  effect  is 
smaller  near  the  point  of  maximiim  tensile  stresses  (where  the  con- 
crete is  cracked),  and  larger  near  the  support  where  concrete  may  carry 
stresses  even  at  maximum  load.  The  increment  of  stresses  in  steel  is 
not  proportional  to  the  shear;  the  bond  stresses  which  are  caused  by 
that  increment  are,  therefore,  not  proportional  to  the  shear. 

The  table  on  page  435  gives  observed  bond  stresses  and  computed 
bond  stresses  for  varying  intensities  of  loading  for  a  beam  loaded  at 
ohe-third  points.  Since  the  shear  between  the  support  and  the  point  of 
application  of  the  load  is  Constant,  the  computed  bond  stresses  are  con- 
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Age    m   Ooijs 

FiG.  129. — Effect  of  Age  on  Bond  in  Beams. 

Tests  by  Prof.  Withey. 


100  180 

(See  p.  437.) 


stant.  The  observed  bond  stresses,  however,  near  the  support  are 
smaller  than  just  outside  of  the  points  of  application  of  the  load  until 
the  steel  reaches  the  elastic  Umit,  after  which  a  readjustment  takes 
place  and  the  bond  stresses  become  equalized.  From  the  table,  it  is 
evident  that  in  beams  1049.3,  ^or  example,  the  observed  bond  stress 
just  outside  of  load  points  for  a  load  of  16  eoo  Ib.  is  larger  than  the 
average  computed  bond  stress  for  the  ultimate  load,  i.e.  21  900  Ib.  This 
explains  why  for  beams  failing  by  bond  the  average  computed  bond 
stress  at  the  ultimate  load  based  on  Formula  (36),  page  534,  is  smaller 
tJian  the  maximum  bond  strength  in  pull-cut  tests. 

The  bond  stresses  given  in  subsequent  discussion  are  those  obtained 
by  Formula  36,  page  534. 

Effect  of  the  Distance  of  the  Load  from  the  Support  on  the  Bond 
Stresses.    As  may  be  inferred  from  the  discussion  of  the  phenomena 
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SBDoks  88  fimi  AiMthnpagi^.  The  rfffpnrwTTWTj-R  af  a  properlv  con- 
structed  hook  are:  (i)  it  should  pennit  the  stresBmg  of  tfae  steel  to  its 
elastic  limit  without  appredable  movement;  (2)  the  bearing  stxesses 
on  the  concrete  must  be  withm  a  safe  limiL  Smce  the  allawabie  bear- 
ing àtresses  on  concrete  depend  upon  tfae  properties  of  the  concrete, 
the  factor  of  safety  agamst  crushmg  must  be  the  same  a&  that  used 
in  determimng  the  allowable  hber  stresses  in  concrete.  Tests  show 
that  the  crushing  strength  of  concrete  when  confined  is  much  larger 
than  the  crushing  strength  of  cubes  or  cvUnders^  Hence,  the  safe 
bearing  stress  of  the  hook  on  the  concrete  should  be  based  on  the  crush- 
ing strength  of  confined  concrete.  In  comparìng,  therefore,  the  rela- 
tive eificiency  of  hooks>  their  bearing  area  is  of  first  importance. 

When  used  for  end  anchorage^  hooks  which  allow  stressing  the  steel 
to  elastic  limit,  but  which  at  the  saxae  time  ^lit  or  crush  the  concrete, 
bave  not  the  required  factor  of  safety  as  far  as  concrete  is  concemed 
because  at  working  stresses  the  concrete  would  bave  only  a  factor  of 
safety  of  two  instead  of  four  as  required  by  rationai  design. 

Tests*  made  for  the  Eastem  Concrete  Construction  Company  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  determined  the  capadty  of  the 
hook,  but  did  not  de  termine  the  load  at  which  the  first  movonent  of  the 
hook  took  place. 

In  ali  the  test5>  f -inch  round  bars  were  imbedded  in  blocks  12  inches 
square  and  15  inches  long  to  a  depth  of  12  inches  with  additional  bends 
of  different  lengths»  Right-angular  bends  and  semi-circular  bends  on 
a  3-inch  dìameter  were  tested.  Several  specimens  of  eadi  type  wa?e 
tested,  the  results  of  which  were  extranely  uniform. 

The  following  conciuHons  may  be  drawn  from  the  testa. 

(i)  A  4-inch  right-angular  bend  in  a  f4nch  round  bar  (5  dìameters) 
Gombined  with  12-inch  imbedment  (16  dìameters)  is  suffictent  to  stress 
tfae  steel  to  its  elastic  limit.  This  hook,  howevcar,  cmshed  the  concrete 
and  split  tfae  block,  tfaereforc  it  does  not  give  tfae  required  factor  of 
safety  against  crtishing  of  concrete.  A  longer  b«id  does  not  incieaae 
the  security  because  tfae  bearing  stress  is  not  appredably  reduced. 

(2)  A  semi-circular  bend  witfa  a  diameter  four  times  tfae  diameter  of 
tfae  bar  is  more  efifective  tfaan  tfae  squaore  bend  and  is  preferafale  because 
tfae  bearing  stresses  on  concrete  can  be  kepi  witfain  working  limits. 

AGtifitt  of  SMkft  in  ìlìMiiìi  Beams^  in  wfaicfa  longitudinai  steel  is 
provided  witfa  hooks  show  a  much  larger  load  carrying  capaòty  tfaan. 
sùnilar  beams  witfa  ends  ci  bars  straigfat.    Tests-  at  age  of  45  days  by 

*€aDCRte  FiaiiL  aad  Rdofioseed,  Seeood  Kriitinn,  p.  aJ^ 
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PrafeBBor  £ach  on  beams  of  i  :  2:  3  concrete,  12  inches  square  and  6-foot 
span  reinforced  with  one  0.98-inch  diameter  round  bar  provided  with 
tfarae  different  idnds  of  hooks,  gave  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  beam 
without  hooks  as  14  330  Ib.;  with  right  angle  hook,  24  250  Ib.;  with 
45°  hook,  25  800  Ib.;  and  with  circular  hook,  28  060  Ib.  The  beam 
with  rectangular  hooks  failed  by  straightening  the  hook. 


aio    aiS    QZO    025    030    Q^    04D    045 

Defiection    o^    Beom   in    Inches 

1*10.  130. — ^Deflection  ot  fieamb  with  varying  Percenlage  of  Steel.     \Sir  p.  441.) 
Tests  by  Richa&d  L.  Humphrey  and  L.  H.  Losse. 


SFUGES  OF  TENSILE  BEIKFOBCEMKNT  IN  BEAMS  AT  POINTS 

OF  MAXIMUM  STRESS 

Tcsts  bave  been  made  by  H.  Scheit  and  0.  VVawrziniok*  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  different  methods  of  splicing  steel  at  the  point  of 
maTÌTnitm  stress.  The  beams  were  12  inches  square  of  spans  6|  feet 
and  IO  feet,  reinforced  with  one-inch  bar.  They  were  tested  with  two 
synunetrical  loads  spaced  3  feet  3  inches  apart  for  the  shorter  beams, 
and  5  ieet  apart  for  the  longer  beams. 

*  Deutodier  AunduiiB  f  ur  Eiieiibeton,  Heft  14, 19x2. 
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Straight  splices  were  made  with  a  lap  of  io,  20,  and  30  diameters 
respectively  for  the  short  beams,  and  40,  50,  60,  70,  and  80  diameters 
for  the  long  beams;  in  hooked  splices,  the  hooks  consisted  of  a  semi- 
circle  with  an  inside  diameter  of  5  diameters  of  the  bar  and  an  extra 
length  of  6  diameters  of  the  bar  parallel  to  the  bar,  and  the  bars  were 
lapped  IO  inches,  20  inches,  and  30  inches  respectively. 

Besults.  For  straight  splices,  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  a 
splice  of  50  diameters  with  which  the  elastic  limit  of  steel  was  reached. 

Hooked  splices  proved  very  effective.  Even  a  lo-diameter  lap  (the 
smallest  lap  used)  in  combination  with  a  hook,  as  described  above,  was 
sufficient  to  provide  the  same  carrying  capacity  as  the  beam  without  the 
splice. 


DEFI£CTION 

The  deflection  in  reinforced  concrete  depends  primarily  upon  the 
ratio  of  the  depth  of  the  beam,  or  slab,  to  the  span.  It  also  depends 
upon  the  percentage  of  tension  and  compression  reinforcement,  and  in 
T-beams,  upon  the  width  of  the  flange. 

Influence  of  Percentage  of  Steel  upon  Deflection.  Fox  equal  depths 
and  widths,  the  deflection  of  beams  increases  with  the  percentage  of 

Deflection  of  T-Beam  with  Varying  Widths  of  Flanges.    (See  p.  441.) 

Span  of  beams,  9.84  feet;  reinforcement,  four  ii^g-inch  round  bars;  load  appiied  at 

one-third  pomts. 

By  C.  Bach.* 


• 

Deflection  in  inches. 

Total  Load. 

Rectangular 

Beam 
7.1  X  9-84  in- 

T-Beam,  depth  9.84  in.;  width  of  stem,  7.1  in. 

Width  of  Flange  in  Inches. 

xS.Q 

29.5 

39-4 

Ib. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

8  800 
17  600 
26  500 

35  300 
44  100 
52  900 

0.106 
0.376 

0.071 
0.177 
0.368 

0.047 
O.IIO 
0.188 
0.290 
0.467 

0.042 

0,097 
O.161 

0.235 

0.351 
0.544 

•  Mittdlttngen  uber  Fonchungsarbeiten  aus  dem  Gebeite  des  Ingenieurwesen,  Heft  90  and  91. 
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tjensìle  sted..  Fig.  130,  pa^  439,  shows  tlie  deflections  of  beams  13  feet 
long,  8  by  11  inrhes  in  cross  section,  tested  on  a  12-foot  span,  by  two 
eqaal  loads  applied  at  one-third  polnts.  The  test  was  jnade  by  Messrs. 
Richard  L  Humphrey  and  L.  H.  Losse.*  The  deformations  in  sted 
and  concrete  for  the  same  beams  are  shown  on  page  413. 

lÉllaww»  oC  Yhà&L  of  nanfe  vpw  DeOedioBL  In  Bach^s  testsf  to 
determrne  the  effect  of  width  of  the  flange,  the  results  given  in  the  tabie 
on  page  440  were  obtained.  It  "will  be  seen  that  although  the  percenti 
a^e  of  Steel  based  on  the  area  of  the  stem  was  the  same  in  ali  cases, 
the  deflectian  ior  equaJ  loads  is  smaller  for  beams  with  larger  widths  of 
flange. 

Dtfiection  af  Beams  ^nth  Comfressùm  Sied.      [See  p.  441 -) 
AH  beams,  7.1  X  9.8  incfaes;  span,  9.84  feet;  tensile  reinforcement,  four  lY^-inch 

round  bars;  load  applied  at  one-third  points. 

By  C.  Bach4 


DeflectioD 

io  'ncbcfi. 

Total  LoBd. 

CompreatioD  bt«el  in  Perceot. 

0 

0^               '              1.58 

I-S8J 

fi>. 

m. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

4  400 

6  fioo 

13  ^oo 

17  600 

22    DOO 

0.046 

D.IIQ 
0.256 

0.042 
0.102 
0.184 
0.298 

0.038 
0.086 

0.143 
0.210 

0.287 

0.037 
0.084 

0.139 
0.203 

0.276 

InflaBBfle  of  CampreMive  Bteel  npon  DeflBctioiL  The  table  above 
gives  deflection  of  beams  without  compressive  reinforcement  and  with 
diSerent  percentages  of  compressive  reinforcement.  From  the  fìgures, 
it  is  evident  that  for  equal  percentage  of  tensile  reinforcement  the 
deflection  decreases  with  the  increase  of  compression  reinforcement. 


TEBTB  OF  COKTDnrOUS  BEAMB 

Since  in  concrete  construction  beams  are  usually  continuous  over 
several  supports,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  determine  by  tests 
whether  this  continuity  can  be  relied  upon. 


I 
i 


Paper  No.  3,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  Juoe  37,  1911. 

idier  Foocfauiigurbeitec  aus  dem  Gcbiet<r  des  Ingenieurweaens,  Heft  (/o  and  91. 
nber  FoocfaungiarbeileD  aus  dem  bebiete  des  logenieurweeen.  Heft  go  and  gì. 
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Tests  of  Ckmtmaaas  Beams  by  Prof.  H.  Seheit  «nd  Dr.  Inf .  E.  Probst.* 

These  tests  included  the  concrete  beams  shown  in  Figs.  131  to   133, 
pages  442  to  444.    Two  beams  of  each  type  were  tested  to  destniction. 
The  spans  and  the  reinforcement  f or  the  loaded  spans  were  the  same 
for  ali  beams.    The  complete  series  included  beams  as  foUows: 
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Crocks  in  Beam    During    L.oading 
FiG.  131. — Contìnaous  Beam  of  Two  Spans;  T3rpe  2.     (Set  p.  443.) 

T)^  I,  simply  supported  beams. 

Type  2,  continuous  beams  over  two  spans. 

Type  3,  continuous  beams  over  three  spans,  end  spans  loaded. 

Type  3a,  beams  similar  to  Type  3,  but  supported  by  columns; 

loading  same  as  Type  3. 
Type  4,  beams  of  five  spans,  alternate  spans  loaded. 
Figs.  131  to  133  show  the  cracks,  and  Fìg.  132,  T3rpe3,  thedeflec- 
tìon  at  difFerent  loads.    Results  of  tests  are  discussed  below: 

ComfMJgMWì  of  Theoretieal  Deflectioa  witìi  Aetud  DefiectimL    To 

determine  the  efficiencyof  continuous  beams,  the  ratiosof  defiectionsof 

continuous  beams  to  those  of  simple  beams  obtained  from  tests  were 

compared  wìth  theoretieal  ratios  for  homogeneous  beams. 

For  continuoqs  beams  of  two  ^)ans,  the  observed  ratio  of  d^ections 

*  "Untersuchungcn  an  duxchiuifenden  EMenbgtonknmitruktioocn,"  Beriin,  19^2. 
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was  between  0.42  ajid  0.45,  while  the  theoretical  ratio  was  0.40.  For 
beams  continuoiis  over  three  sp)ans  with  end  spwms  only  loaded,  the 
observed  ratio  was  0.69  against  the  theoretical  ratio  of  0.74. 

Fot  beams  of  Tipe  3  of  the  same  design  as  the  one  above  but  in 
which  the  ends  were  connected  with  colunins,  the  ratio  \'aried  from 
0.34  to  0.37.  From  the  theoretical  figures,  it  appears  that  as  far  as 
detection  is  cancemed,  this  type  is  alinost  midway  between  a  beam  fixed 
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Deflection     oj    Beam 
Fio.  132. — Contìnuous  Beam  of  Thiee  Spans;  T3rpe  3.     (See  p.  444.) 

at  one  end,  for  which  the  ratio  is  0.40,  and  a  beam  fixed  at  both  ends, 
for  which  the  ratio  is  0.20. 

Type  2.    The  beams  contìnuous  over  two  spans  failed  at  the  support 
at  an  aveiage  load  of  14,240  Ib.  per  lin.  ft.    The  theoretical  negative 

bending  moment  at  the  support  is  ~  — .     The  stress  in  steel  at  the 
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support  for  the  maximum  load  fìgured  on  the  basis  of  the  above  bending 
moment  is  about  64  000  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  It  is  evident  that  this  stress  is 
much  hìgher  than  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  used  in  the  test,  which 
shows  that  the  assumed  theoretical  bending  moment  coefficient  is  too 
large.  Based  on  the  moment  of  resistance  for  the  yield  point  of  steel, 
we  get  a  bending  moment  coefficient  of  io  ìnstead  of  the  theoretical  8. 
The  point  of  inflection  was  found  to  coincide  with  the  theoretical  point 
of  inflection.   (See  Fig.  131,  p.  442.) 


Arrangement    o^ 


Crocks     During    Loadinq 
Fig.  133.— Continuous  Beama  of  Three  Spana;  Type  31.     (Se»  p.  445.) 

Type  3.  In  the  beams  continuoiis  over  three  spans,  the  first  cracks 
appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  beam  m  the  centrai  portion  of  the  loaded 
span  at  a  Load  of  2  565  Ib.  pei  lin.  ft.  In  the  unloaded  span,  the  first 
crack  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  beam  at  a  load  of  5  600  Ib.  per  lin.  ft. 
The  sequence  of  other  cracks  and  the  loads  at  which  they  appeared  ìs 
evident  from  the  illustratìon.  The  faiìure  at  a  load  of  12  600  Ib.  per 
lin.  ft.  was  caused  by  passing  of  the  elastic  hmit  of  steel  in  the  loaded 
spans. 

The  defiection  diagram,  Fig.  132,  page  443,  gives  a  podtive  proof  of 
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continuous  action  of  the  beam.  As  is  evident  from  the  (liagram,the 
deflection  in  the  end  span  is  positive,  whiie  in  the  center  span,  it  is 
negative.  The  computed  stresses  and  bending  moments  at  the  dif- 
ferent  loads  agree  quite  closely  with  the  measured  stresses. 

The  measured  compressive  stress  f  or  the  maximum  load  in  the  middle 
span  (which  was  not  loaded)  was  found  to  be  i  500  Ib.  per  sq.  in.,  which 
is  almost  identical  with  the  theoretical  stress.  The  cracks  in  the  un- 
loaded  span,  which  are  uniformly  distributed  over  its  whole  length, 
fumìsh  a  conclusive  proof  of  continuous  action.  If  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  negative  bending  moment  in  the  unioaded  span, 
faìlure  would  have  been  certain. 

Type  ja.  In  the  beam  continuous  over  three  spans  and  monolithic 
with  columns,  as  shown  by  Fig.  133,  page  444,  the  connection  between 
beams  and  colimms  was  not  rigid,  as  would  be  used  in  rigid  frames,  but 
was  built  as  in  ordinary  building  construction.  The  beams  were  of 
exactly  thesame  design  as  in  Type3.  Thecomparison,  therefore,gives  the 
effect  of  the  connection  of  the  beam  with  the  colunm.  The  first  cracks 
in  the  loaded  span  appeared  at  a  load  of  4  590  Ib.  per  lin.  ft.,  and  in  the 
unioaded  span,  at  a  load  of  io  935  Ib.  per  Un.  ft.  The  corresponding 
figures  in  Type  3  were  3  565  Ib.  per  lin.  ft.  and  5  670  Ib.  per  Hn.  ft.  At  a 
load  of  13  905  Ib.  per  lin.  ft.,  the  first  cracks  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
end  coliunn,  and  at  16  740  Ib.  per  lin.  ft.,  a  crack  appeared  at  the  top 
of  the  middle  colunm.  The  beam  failed  at  17  620  Ib.  per  Un.  ft.  by  steel 
passing  the  elastic  limit.  At  the  time  of  failure,  cracks  were  observed 
in  the  compressive  part  of  the  interior  column. 

After  the  tests,  cracks  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  columns 
located  in  reverse  position  to  the  cracks  at  the  top.  During  test,  not 
only  the  beams  but  also  the  columns  deflected,  which  shows  that  the 
whole  construction  acted  as  a  unit.  The  deflection  in  the  beams  was 
smaUer  than  in  Type  3,  as  explained  before. 

As  was  expected,  the  moment  of  resistance  at  the  ultimate  load  does 
not  agree  with  the  bending  moments  for  continuous  beams  based  on  the 
assiunption  of  free  ends.  The  construction  must  be  considered  as  a 
frame.  Mr.  Probst  finds  that  the  positive  bending  moment  coefficient 
in  the  loaded  span  was  12.02,  which  agrees  very  closely  with  the  bending 
moment  coefficient  computed  by  him  by  the  rigid  frame  method. 

Type  4,  The  cracks  in  the  T-beams  continuous  over  five  spans  in- 
dicate clearly  that  the  beams  acted  as  continuous.  From  the  compar- 
ison  of  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  beam  at  the  maximum  load, 
with  the  theoretical  bending  moment  obtained  from  ordinary  continu- 
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ous  beam  formulas^  we  find  a  very  dose  agreement,  which  proves  that 
even  for  five  spans  a  continuous  beam  acts  as  continuous. 


TESTS  OF  SLABS  WITH  CONCENTRATED  LOADS 

Tests  to  determine  what  width  of  slab,  supported  at  the  two 
ends,  may  be  considered  as  carrying  a  concentrated  load^  were  made 
by  Prof.  C.  T.  Morris*  for  the  Ohio  State  Highway  Department,  from 
which  he  draws  the  foUowing  conclusions: 
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De"formation   of  Steel   "for  Difforent   Center  Loods 

FiG.  134. — Deformation  of  Steel  in  Slab  Àlong  Section  Parallel  to  Supports. 

(5e«^.  447.) 

(i)  The  effective  width  is  afiFected  very  little  by  the  percentage  of 
trans  verse  reinforcement  (parallel  to  support). 

(2)  The  effective  width  decreases  in  a  small  degree  as  the  load 
increases. 

(3)  The  effective  width  in  percentage  of  the  span  decreases  as  the 
span  increases. 

(4)  The  following  formula,  in  which  e  is  the  effective  width  in  feet 
and  S  is  the  span  in  feet,  gives  a  safe  value  of  effective  width  where  the 
total  width  of  the  slab  is  greater  than  1.35-5'  X  4  ft. 

e  =  0.6  5  +  1.7  ft. 

*  State  of  Ohio,  Highwfty  I>epulmeiit,  Bnlletm  No.  a8,  September,  1915. 
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The  eff ective  widlh  of  a  slab,  e,  in  this  formula,  is  that  over  whkh  a 
single  concentrated  load  may  be  considered  as  uniformly  dbtributed 
on  a  line  paraUel  to  the  supports. 

(5)  Thickness  of  slab  shows  small  effect  on  the  distribution  of  load. 

Test  slabs  were  4  inches  and  7  inches  thick,  with  widths  for  3|-foot 
spans  of  I  foot,  3§  feet,  and  7  feet;  for  j-foot  spans  of  i  foot,  5  feet, 
and  IO  feet;  and  for  7-foot  spans  of  i  foot  and  7  feet.  Main  reinforce- 
ment  for  slabs  consisted  of  104%  of  steel,while  transverse  reinforce- 


FiG.  135. — Appeatance  of  Slab  Aftei  FaHuie.    (Seep.  447.} 

ment  varied  from  0.20%  to  0.78%  of  steel.  The  tested  slabs  were 
supported  on  steel  I-beams.  Fig.  134, page  446,  shows  the  deformat ion 
of  steel  across  a  section  taken  in  the  center  of  the  slab  parallel  to  the 
supports  and  Fig.  135,  page  447,  shows  a  3)-foot  slab,  7  feet  wide,  after 
fall  u  re. 

TESTS  or  SLABS  TO  DETERMINE  DISTBIBOTIOH   OF  LOAD 
TO  JOISTS 

The  tests  show  that  if  a  continuous  concrete  slab  is  supported  by 
several  parallel  joists  of  any  material,  and  a  concentrated  load  is  placed 
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directly  above  one  joist,  the  load  is  distributed  by  the  rigidity  of  the 
slab  to  several  joists  (see  Fig.  136.)  The  distribution  depends  upon 
the  ratio  of  the  thickness  of  the  slab  to  the  span. 

The  laboratory  test,  in  question,  consisted  of  slabs,  6,  7,  and  8 
inches  thick,  supported  on  three  lines  of  lo-inch  25-pound  I-beams  as 
joists  spaced  3  feet  6  inches  on  centers.  (See  Fig.  137,  p.  449-)  1^^ 
span  of  the  joists  was  12  feet,  and  they  were  supported  on  other  1- 
beams,  which  in  tum  rested  on  concrete  pedestals,  similarly  as  in 
bridge  construction.  The  load  was  placed  right  over  the  middle  joist  in 
its  center. 
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Fig.  136. — Distribution  of  Slab  Load  to  Three  Parallel  Supporting  Joists. 

{See  p.  448.) 

The  following  conclusions  may  he  drawn  from  the  above  tests. 

(i)  The  percentage  of  reinforcement  in  the  slab  has  little  or  no  efifect 
upon  the  load  distribution  to  the  joists,  so  long  as  saie  loads  on  the 
slab  are  not  exceeded. 

(2)  If  the  span  is  ten  times  the  thickness  of  the  slab,  or  more,  total 
load  must  be  considered  as  carried  by  the  joist  under  the  load.  The 
amount  of  load  distributed  by  the  slab  to  other  joists  than  the  one 
immediately  under  the  load,  increases  with  the  thickness  of  the  slab. 

(3)  The  outside  joists  should  be  designed  for  the  same  total  live  load 
as  the  intermediate  joists. 
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(4)  The  axle  load  of  a  tnick  may  be  considered  as  distrìbuted  uni- 
f ormiy  over  a  i  a-foot  width  of  roadway. 

Fig.  138,  pa^  450,  shows  the  elongaticm  in  extreme  fiber  of  the  steel 
beam  and  deflectioo  for  the  middle  beam  and  for  outside  beams. 

Simllar  results  would  be  obtained  wìth  concrete  joists.    The  per- 


Fio.  137.— ReUtioD  of  Slaba  and  Jobu  io  Teats.    {Set  p.  448.) 

centages  of  the  load  carrìed  by  the  different  joists  are  given  in  table, 
page  4SO- 

The  conclusions  apply  only  to  cases  in  which  ratio  of  span  to  thick- 
ness  of  slab  does  not  exceed  io.  The  largest  ratio  used  was  7,  but  the 
results  may  be  exterpolated. 
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Equivalent  Uniform  Loads  on  Joisis  for  a  Total  Concentrated  Load  of  20  000  Lbs, 

Computed  from  Elongations  of  Lower  Fiber 
By  Prof.  C.  T.  Morms. 


Number  of  Slab 


Al 

A2 

Bi 
Ci 
Di 
D2 
Ei 
Fi. 
Fi 


Thick- 
ness. 


6  in. 

6  in. 

7  in. 
Sin. 
6  in. 

6  in. 

7  in. 
Sin. 
Sin. 


3  a» 


0 

i% 
i% 

J% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 


Equivalent  Unifonn  Loads. 


Side 
Beam. 


4  4S0 
4360 

4430 
44S0 

44S0 

3  960 

4790 

4530 

5  000 


Middle 
Beam. 


9990 
10350 

6  220 

4970 
9030 
10350 
.  7050 
■7  290 
6  520 


Side 
Beam. 


4S00 
449Ó 
4540 
4440 
4S90 
4020 

4S4Q 

4510 
4020 


Sum. 


i5Ì9< 
13  .^< 


19  270 
19  200 

:9^ 

>o 

1S400 
.18330 
16380 
16400 
15540 


Percenta^  of  Load 
Camed  by 


Side 
Beam. 


22.4 
21.8 
22.2 
22.4 
22.4 
19.8 
24.0 
22.7 
25.0 


Middle 
Beam. 


50.0 
517 

311 
24.9 

4^.2 

y!fi.8 

35-3 
36.4 
32.6 


Side 
Beam. 


24.0 
22.5 
22.7 
22.2 

24-5 
20.1 

22.7 

22.6 

20.1 
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Load  in  Rounds 

Fio.  138. — Elongation  in  Extreme  Fiber  of  the  Steel  Beam  and  Defleetion  of 

the  Middle  Beam  and  of  Outside  Beams.    (See  p,  449.) 

Value  of  One  Division  on  the  Strain  Gauge  is  0.00019  inch. 


TESTS  OF  PLAm  CONCRETE  COLUMNS 

Professor  Talbot*  made  a  very  comprehensive  series  of  tests,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  451.  Conclusions,  con- 
firmed  also  by  experimenters  abroad,  are  as  follows: 

(i)  Manner  of  Failure.    Plain  columns  fall  either  by  shearìng  at  a 

*  Univenity  of  Ulinois  Bulletin  No.  20,  igoS. 
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Tests  of  Plain  Concrete  Cqlumns      (See  p.  450.) 

Materials:  Portland  cement,  Wabash  River  sand,  cnished  limestone.    Columns,  1 2  in. 

diameter,  round,  io  ft.  long. 

By  Arthue  N.  Talbot. 


Number 

of 

Specimens 

Tested. 

Pzoportions 

of 

Concrete. 

Age. 
days. 

Average 
Ultimate 

Unit 
Strength. 

Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

Maximum 
Ultimate 

Unit 
Strength. 

Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

Variation  in 
Per  Cent 

from 
Average. 

% 

Minimum 
Ultimate 

Unit 
Strength. 

Ib.persq.in. 

Variation  in 
Per  Cent 

from 
Average 

% 

2 

7 
2 

2 

I  :ij  :3 
1:2:4 

1:3*6 
I  :4  :8 
1:2:4 
1:2:3} 

64 

6$ 

6iè 

63 

192 

14  mo. 

2  300 
I   740 

1  033 

575 

2  025 

2  710 

2  480 
2   210 

1  no 

575 

2  680 

2  770 

8 
27 

7 

2   120 
I   165 

955 

575 

1  770 

2  650 

-  8 

-33 

-  7 

6 

2 

32 
2 

-13 

—  2 

diagonal  piane  of  fracture,  or  by  crushing,  when  the  material  is  shattered 
and  cracked  longitudinally.  The  diagonal  shearing  failure  almost  al- 
ways  occurs  suddenly  and  with  little,  or  no  waming,  while  the  com- 
pressive failure  is  more  graduai. 

(2)  Effect  of  Richness  of  Concrete.  The  strength  of  columns  in- 
creases  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  i.e.,  almost  as  a  straight  line, 
with  the  increase  of  the  proportion  of  cement  to  total  dry  material 
used.     (See  pp.  312  and  316.) 

(3)  Modulus  of  Elasticity  and  Poisson's  Ratio.  The  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  the  columns  is  ahnost  Constant  for  the  first  one-third  of 
the  strength  of  the  concrete.  Beyond  this  point  the  modulus  decreases 
till  it  reaches  at  the  ultimate  load  about  one-half  of  its  initial  value. 
The  Poisson's  ratio,  or  the  ratio,  of  the  lateral  to  the  longitudinal  defor- 
mation  (see  p.  339)  was  found  for  1:2:4  concrete  to  be  between  o.io 
and  0.17  up  to  a  load  of  about  one-half  the  ultimate.  It  increases  with 
the  load,  reaching  probably  0.25  at  the  ultimate  load. 

(4)  Effect  of  Repetition.  Repetition  has  no  efiPect  on  deformation 
for  loads  up  to  one-half  of  the  breaking  strength  of  the  column.  For 
higher  loads,  the  deformation  increases  after  repeated  applications  of 
the  load.  After  ten  repetitions  of  a  load  three-fourths  the  normal 
breaking  strength,  for  example,  the  deformation  was  increased  by  25%. 

It  must  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  suddenness  of  failure  of  plain 
concrete  is  increased  by  the  length  of  the  column.  This  absolutely 
excludes  plain  concrete  columns  from  structures  where  they  are  apt  to 
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be  exposed  to  shock  or  to  secondary  stresses  due  to  bending,  as  in  build- 
ing construction. 

Concrete  ts.  Brick  Cohumis.  Tests  carried  out  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Standards  on  colunms  of  comnKm,  hard,  and  vitrified  brick  laid 
with  lime  and  cement  mortar,  indicate  that  the  strength  varies  with 
quality  of  brick  and  mortar,  while  large  and  small  columns  show  about 
the  same  unit  stresses. 

A  serìes  showing  the  strength  of  piers  of  common,  hard  and  vitrified 
brick,  laid  with  different  mortars,  is  given  in  the  following  table.  The 
lime  mortar  specimens  showed  a  nearly  entire  lack  of  carbonation  on 
the  interior.  Three  piers  of  each  kindof  brick  and  mortar  weremade 
with  headers  every  other  course,  every  fourth  course  and  every  seventh 
course,  but  this  variable  appeared  to  have  no  effect.  Bricks  were 
laid  fiat. 
-   Two  large  size  columns  48  inches  square  and  1 2  feet  high,  of  common, 

Compressile  Strength  of  Brick  Piers* 

Tests  l^  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Star.dards.    {See  p,  452.) 
Dimenàons  30  inches  square  by  io  feet  high 


Kind  of  Brick. 

MoEtar. 

MoodM. 

Compressive 

strength. 
Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

Common < 

Etard < 

ritrified 

1 : 3  lime 
1 : 3  cement 
1 : 6  lime 
1:3/15%  lime     \ 

\85%  cement/ 
1 : 3  cement 
1 : 6  lime 
i:3/i5%lime      \ 

\85%  cement/ 
1 : 3  cement 

170 

575 
910 

1465 

1650 
Z360 

2900 

2780 

*  Bntinserit^  Nnos^  August  5,  19x5,  p.  242. 

hard  bumed  brick,  one  laid  in  i  :  i  cement  mortar  and  one  in  i  :  3  lime 
mortar,  were  tested  by  the  Bureau  and  crushed  at  2  920  and  760  pounds 
per  square  inch  respectively.f 

Tests  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  and  quoted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  the  Compressive  Strength 
of  Cement  %  give  the  ultimate  strength  of  common  brick  piers  about 


t  James  £.  Howard,  Eitgimeering  Record,  March  aa,  19x3,  p.  332. 

t  Tcaniactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Voi.  XV,  p.  7x7.  and  Voi.  XVm,  p.  364. 
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eighteen  months  old  as  ranging  from  800  to  2  400  pounds  per  square 
inch,  the  results  for  brick  laid  with  lime  mortar  averaging  nearer  the 
lower  figure,  and  those  for  i  :  2  Portland  cement  mortar  nearer  the  higher 
ligure. 

The  unii  stresses  allowed  by  the  New  York  Borough  of  !Manhattan 
Building  Code,  191 6,  for  brickwork  are, 

Biickwork  in:  Ibs.  per  sq.  in. 

Portland  cement  mortar 250 

Naturai  cement  mortar 210 

lime  cement  mortar 160 

Lime  mortar no 

The  first  value  is  but  little  more  than  one-half  that  recommended 
for  good  1:2:4  Portland  cement  concrete  on  page  573. 

TESTS  OF  COLUMNS  KEINFOBCED  WITH  VEBTICAL  STEEL 

Tests  prove  positively  that  in  reinforced  concrete  columns,  steel  and 
concrete  are  effective  in  resisting  the  load  carried  by  the  columns.  As 
explained  in  the  Theory  Chapter,  page  376,  the  stress  in  steel  equals  the 
stress  of  concrete  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity.  This 
fact  also  is  home  out  bv  the  tests. 

Mr.  Spitzer*  in  Austria  and  Professor  Witheyf  at  the  University  oi 
Wisconsin  observed  that  near  ultimate  load,  adjustment  between  steel 
and  concrete  takes  place  so  that  finally  the  failure  occurs  by  both  of  the 
materials  passing  the  elastic  limit  simultaneously.  This  adjustment 
may  be  explained  by  the  foUowing  consideration. 

After  either  of  the  two  materials  reaches  its  elastic  limit,  any  increase 
in  stress  in  that  material  tends  to  cause  very  large  deformations,  which 
the  other  material,  being  stili  within  elastic  limit,  cannot  undergo. 
Therefore,  this  other  material  takes  ali  the  stresses  due  to  any  increase 
of  the  load  till  it  finally  reaches  its  elastic  limit,  and  the  column  fails. 

The  table  on  page  455  gives  results  of  tests  of  full  sized  columns 
made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal. 

Manner  of  Failure.  Contrary  to  expectations,  in  most  cases  failure 
in  columns  occurs  near  the  top  or  bottoni  instead  of  at  the  center. 
This  has  been  explained  as  probably  due  to  greater  porosi ty  of  concrete. 

In  most  columns,  hair  cracks  appeared  at  85^^  to  90*^^  of  the  maxi- 

*  Mitteilungen  Uber-Versuche  ausgefiihrt  vom  Eisenbeton-Ausschuss  dc3  oslerreichischen  Ijigenieui- 
und  Architekten-V'ereins,  "  Vcreuche  mit  Eiscnbetonsaulen,"  Heft  3- 
t  Univeraity  of  Wisconsin  Bulletin  No.  466,  December  1911. 
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mum  load.  In  some  cases,  ìiowever,  the  failures  were  sudden.  In  a 
number  of  cases,  concrete  split  at  the  column  reinforcement  after  its 
elastic  limit  was  reached.  The  splitting  effect  is  caused  by  the  lateral 
deformation  of  steel  which  exerts  pressure  on  the  concrete,  which,  if 
suflftcient,  breaks  the  concrete.  The  steel,  therefore,  should  be  placed 
at  a  sufficient  dìstance,  say  at  least  one  inch,  from  the  face  of  the 
concrete.  With  proper  protection  there  is  no  danger  of  buckling  till 
after  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  is  reached. 

From  Spitzer's  tests,  it  would  appear  that  colimuis  with  steel  placed 
well  within  the  cross-section  of  column  are  somewhat  stronger  than  with 
steel  placed  according  to  the  usuai  custom.  In  practice,  however, 
columns  are  apt  to  be  subjected  to  eccentrìc  loading;  therefore,  the 
pladng  of  steel  in  abnormal  positions  must  be  discouraged. 

Factor  of  Safety.  A  column  with  vertical  steel  only  is  liable  to  fail 
without  notice  when  its  ultimate  strength  is  reached.  The  ultimate 
strength  of  columns  even  if  built  under  the  same  conditions  is  more 
variable  than  steel  columns.  Therefore  the  commonly  accepted  factor 
of  safety  is  larger  «than  used  in  steel  columns.  When  designed  accord- 
ing to  formulas  givén  on  page  562  with  allowable  unit  stresses  on  page 
573,  colunms  with  vertical  steel  only  are  very  reliable. 

Modulns  of  Elasticity  for  Bemforced'Colniniui.  The  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity  varies  for  different  intensities  of  loading  and  for  different  mixes 
of  concrete.  In  selecting  the  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  to  be  used 
in  design,  it  is  proper  to  be  guided  more  by  the  required  factor  of  safety 
than  by  the  actual  modulus  of  elasticity  at  any  particular  stage  of  the 
loading.  From  the  tests  thus  far  made,  the  moduli  of  elasticity  given 
by  the  Joint  Conunittee  with  the  suggested  working  stresses  (see  p.  573) 
seem  to  give  the  required  factor  of  safety. 

Bich  Versus  Lean  Mix.  As  evident  from  the  table  on  page  455, 
cement  is  very  good  reinforcement  for  the  column  as  the  increase  in 
strength  is  much  larger  than  the  additional  cost  of  cement. 

Inflaence  of  Baads.  In  tests  of  Mr.  Spitzer*  of  columns  having 
di£Ferent  spacing  of  bands,  those  in  which  the  spacing  was  equal  to,  or 
smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the  column  gave  somewhat  greater  strength 
than  columns  in  which  the  spacing  exceeded  the  diameter  of  column. 

Influence  of  the  Percentage  of  the  Steel.  The  tests  show  clearly 
that  the  efFect  of  reinforcement  in  columns  is  the  same  whether  the  per- 
centage  is  large  or  small.  In  ali  cases  the  steel  takes  a  stress  equal  to 
the  stress  in  concrete  times  the  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity. 

*  See  footnote  on  page  453. 
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Watertown  Araenal  Teste.  The  table  on  page  455,  from  tests  by  Mr. 
James  E.  Howard  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  gives  the  relation  of 
actual  tests  to  theoretical  computatìons  based  on  a  ratio  of  elasticity 
of  15.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  actual  strength  is  almost  always  more 
than  the  theoretical,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  wìth  the  leaner 
mixtures  because  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  leaner  concrete  is 
lower,  and  therefore  the  ratio  of  15  is  very  conservative. 

An  excellent  analytical  treatment  of  columns  reinforced  with  vertical 
steel  is  given  by  Professor  Talbot  in  one  of  his  University  Bulletins.* 
The  problem  is  discussed  briefly  by  one  of  the  authors  in  a  paper 
before  the  Boston  Society  of  Ci  vii  Engineers.t 

Many  of  the  tests  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  for  example,  were 
made  with  vertical  bars  imbedded  in  columns  12  ins.  square  and  8  ft. 
long,  with  absolutely  no  bands  or  horizontal  steel  of  any  kind  placed 
around  these  vertical  bars  to  hold  them  in  place;  that  is,  the  bars  8 
ft.  in  length  were  placed  in  the  four  comers  of  the  column — in  some 
tests  only  2  ins.  from  the  surface — and  simply  held  in  place  by  the  2 
ins.  of  concrete  itself.}    There  was  no  sign  whatever  of  buckling  until 

Strength  of  Plain  vs.  Verticalìy  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Mortar  Columns. 
Columns  12"  X  12'.    Height  8  feci.    Agc  of  Mortar  and  Concrete  6  months. 

Watertown  Arsenal.     (See  p.  453.) 
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*  UniveiBity  of  Illinois,  Bulletin  No.  X2,  Feb.  i,  1907. 

t  Sanford  E.  Thompson  in  Journal  Aasociation  Engineering  Societies,  Jane  1907,  p.  316. 

t  Test  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1905,  p.  344. 
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the  compression  was  so  grcat  that  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steei  was 
passc'd,  when  of  course  nothing  further  could  be  expected  of  ìt. 

TESTS  OF  SPIEAL  COLUMNS 

In  analyzing  resulta  from  tests  of  ^iral  columns,  it  is  necessary  to 
examìne  not  only  the  strength,  but  aiso  the  deformation,  or  change  in 
length.  In  building  construction,  bccause  of  the  dependence  of  the 
different  members  upon  ea<^  other,  it  is  advisable  to  permit  a  shorten- 


Deformation    per  Unit  Length 

— Deformotioa  Curves  for  Spirai  Coliunns  withVarying  Amountof  Veitical 
Steel.'     (Sue  p.  4S7-) 


Concrete  i 
Concrete  i 
Conerete  i 


[%  Spiial  High  Carbon  Steel;  o%  Vertital  Mild  Sted. 
%  Spirai  High  Carbon  Steel;  3.8%  Vertical  Mild  SleeL 
%  Spirai  High  Caibon  SCeet;  6.1%  Vertical  Mìkl  StecL 


ing,  or  deformation,  of  not  over  0,007  P^^  '^t  o^  length.  The  factor 
of  safety,  therefore,  must  be  based  on  the  load  causing  a  certain  defor- 
mation ralher  Uian  on  ultimate  strength.  Although  the  strength  of 
column  beyond  the  vield  point  is  not  avaìlable  in  ordinary  construc- 
tion, the  greater  ultimate  strength,  ductility,  and  uuiformity  in  strength 
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of  spirai  columns  reduces  the  danger  of  sudden  failure,  and  largar  unit 
stresses  may  be  allowed.  In  practice  it  is  more  rational  to  increase 
working  unit  stress  in  concrete  than  to  compute  the  stress  by  a  for- 
mula which  takes  into  account  the  steel  in  the  spirai.     (See  p.  560.J 

Early  European  tests  of  spirai  columns  were  made  on  short  columns 
and  without  deformation  diagrams,  and  as  a  result,  very  high  working 
stresses  based  on  the  ultimate  strength  were  recommended.  More 
recent  tests,  notably  by  Talbot  and  Withey  in  the  United  States,  showed 
the  excessive  deformation  of  spirai  columns  at  high  stresses. 

Cohtmn  Tests  by  Prof.  M.  O.  Withey.  The  tests  at  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Series  of  19 io,  consisted  of  four  series,  two  of  which  will  be 
considered  below;  namel}^  series  i,  columns  with  var>àng  percentage  of 
lungi tudinal  and  lateral  reinforcement,  and  series  2,  columns  with  vary- 
ing  proportions  of  concrete.  The  table  on  page  458  gives  the  gen- 
eral results  of  the  tests. 

The  following  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  tests: 

1.  The  cheapest  way  of  increasing  the  strength  of  a  column  is  by 
using  a  rich  mix;  but  toughness  is  sacrificed  to  strength  obtained  in  this 
\\'ay. 

2.  Spirai  reinforcement  greatly  increases  toughness  and  ultimate 
strength  of  a  column,  but  does  not  raise  the  yield  point.  (See 
columns  M  and  O,  page  458.)  The  strength  beyond  the  yield 
point  can  not  be  utilized  in  building  construction;  hence,  the  amount 
of  Steel  for  spirals  should  be  made  only  large  enough  to  produce  required 
ductility  and  raise  thefactor  of  safety  against  failure.  In  practice,  1% 
of  spirai  reinforcement  seems  to  be  sufiìcient. 

3.  Longi tudinal  steel  increases  the  stiffness  of  the  column  and  raises 
the  >'ield  point. 

4.  Stress  in  steel  at  the  yield  point  of  columns  is  practically  the  same 
for  ali  mixes  of  concrete  and  only  a  Httle  below  the  yield  point  of  the 
vertical  steel.  (See  table,  page  458.)  This  phenomenon  may  be  ex- 
plained  by  the  fact  that  for  leaner  concrete  the  ultimate  strength  is 
smaller,  but  the  deformation  at  the  yield  point  larger  than  for  rich 
mixes.  For  rich  concrete,  the  stress  in  concrete  at  the  yield  point  is 
larger,  but  the  ratio  of  the  moduli  of  steel  to  concrete  decreases.  Since 
the  stress  depends  upon  the  product  of  stress  in  concrete  times  the 
ratio  of  the  moduh  of  elasticity,  the  two  values  simply  adjust  them- 
selves  so  that  the  product  is  the  same  in  ali  cases. 

5.  Columns  loaded  eccentrically  give  results  which  agree  closely  with 
the  formula  given  on  page  382,  as  is  evident  from  Fig.  140,  page  459, 
in  which  the  straight  lines  represent  figured  stresses  in  steel  and  con- 
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crete  by  Formuias  (^5)  aiifl  «jò  ,  paL{e  3S2,  while  tiic  ilol^  and  circles 
sìji>w  tiie  actual  sl^es»e^  obuiiirti  irom  dei  orma  Li 01 1. 

^jdàon  «f  Columiis  under  Test.  U[)  io  tìie  polii i  ot'  brcakiiip;  sireugih 
of  piain  concrete,  tlif  action  01"  liie  colunins  wìLÌì  spirala  \va>  tiu-  sanie 
a-  for  rnììimns  witJi  verlical  sieel  oniy.  The  ob^erved  siresb  in  iJj)iral> 
wa>  irom  0  000  io  8  000  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  Tor  spirai  coiumn>  wilì:  verli- 
cal sieel,  tiie  detorma lion  curve  continues  as  a  practicalìy  .^traight  line 
Li.»  the  yield  poini  of  tiic  coiumn.     The  yielding  is  indicateci  1)\'  scahug 
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Pie.  140. — Comparióon  of  liieoreùcal  and  Actual  Stresses  for  EccenirirLoadinp.* 

vòer  p.  457.) 


ofT  of  Uie  protective  shell  and  by  an  increase  of  ratio  of  lateral  and 
longiludinal  deiormaiion  lo  tìie  ajìpìied  load.  The  yield  })oinl  is  more 
marked  for  coiumns  with  large  percentage  of  reinforcement  i^see  Fig.  i,^a. 
p.  450  .  For  spirai  coiumns  witlioul  vertical  steel,  the  deiormaiion  dia- 
g:rdm  is  a  curve  withoul  a  marì^eil  yield  point,  so  ihat  the  yield  poiiìl 
ib  only  distinguisìiable  by  scaling  of  the  siiell. 

Alter  the  yield  point  has  been  passed,  tlie  disintegration  of  the  shtll 
progresses  very  rapici ìy.     Tiie  ratio  of  shortening  due  to  the  appLied 

•  Um versi ty  ol  Wisconsin  liollcun  No.  4or',  Deceml>ci ,  iqi  1 ,  P-  71  • 
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load  becomes  larger  and  final  failure  takes  place  by  buckling  of  the 
column,  or,  in  columns  with  a  small  amount  of  lateral  steel,  by  break- 
ing  of  the  spirals. 

Stresses  in  Steel  and  Concrete.  The  table  on  page  458  gives  the 
stresses  in  steel  and  concrete  at  yield  point  and  at  maximum  load.  The 
stresses  in  vertical  steel  were  obtained  from  the  deformation  by  using 
a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  30  eoo  000.  The  remainder  of  the  load 
assumed  as  carried  by  the  concrete,  and  divided  by  the  area  of  the  core, 
gave  the  unit  stress  in  the  concrete.  In  figuring  the  stress  in  concrete, 
the  area  of  the  core  was  used  in  preference  to  the  total  area  of  the  col- 
umn, because  at  yield  point  and  at  maximtun  load,  either  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  outside  sheU  is  destroyed  and  is  then  ineflFective  f or  carrying 
the  load. 

The  stress  in  spirals  obtained  from  lateral  deformation  is  very  small 
at  the  yield  point  of  the  column,  which  corroborates  the  statement  that 
up  tò  yield  point*  the  spirals  do  not  affect  the  column  appreciably. 

The  table  is  of  interest  in  giving  a  comparison  of  the  stresses  in 
steel  with  the  stresses  in  concrete  for  diflferent  mixes  and  also  in  giving 
the  values  of  the  ratio  of  moduli,  n.  Although  the  value  of  this  ratio 
was  variable,  the  stress  in  steel  at  the  yield  point  of  the  column  was 
about  the  same  for  ali  columns,  which  seems  to  show  that  in  a  column 
under  load  an  adjustment  of  stresses  takes  place.  From  the  table, 
also,  it  is  evident  that  the  stress  in  concrete  at  the  yield  point  was  the 
same  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  vertical  reinforcement. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  tried  in  connection  with  tests  by 
Wayssand  Freytag.f  The  columns  after  reaching  the  maximum  stress 
were  again  loaded  after  nine  months  and  after  one  year,  and  showed 
a  large  increase  of  strength  over  the  originai  maximum  strength,  in 
some  cases  reaching  50%  increase.  After  these  two  loadings,  the 
column  spirals  were  removed  and  the  core  tested  again.  In  no  case 
was  the  core  after  removing  the  spirals  disintegrated;  in  fact,  each 
core  showed  a  considerable  strength,  which  tends  to  disprove  a  conten- 
tion  previously  held  by  several  authorities  that  the  concrete  in  hooped 
columns  becomes  disintegrated  after  a  certain  point  in  loading  is 
reached  and  is  simply  prevented  from  flowing  by  the  hoops. 

TESTS  OF  SQUARE  COLUMN  WITH  RECTANGULAR  BANDS 

Tests  by  Wayss  and  Freytagf  consist  of  eleven  types  of  12-inch 
columns,  square  and  rectangular  in  cross-section.    These  tests  prove 

*  See  also  Professor  Talbot's  Bulletin  No.  30.  University  of  Illinois. 
t  MSrsch,  4th  edition,  p.  1x7. 
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that  tiie  hands  in  square  caliuaas  are  noi  ven^  efiective.  The  out- 
sicfe  shell  started  brtaakiog  off  as  soon  as  concrete  reached  iis  niaximum 
cnishing  streagtb. 

mnS  (^  COLUISNS  wite  stbugtiibal  stbsl 

UBIIIPOBISMBKT 

The  siae  of  colunin  can  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  struc turai  shapes, 
rigid  €QOUgh  to  serve  as  a  struc  turai  steel  column,  imbedded  in  con- 
crete. Below  are  given  results  from  tests  01  colunins  with  two  t>pes 
of  stzuctural  steel  which  proved  ver>'  reliable.  The  resuks  must  noi 
be  considered  as  appÌ3dng  to  ali  conditions  and  must  be  used  with 
caution  wfao:^  the  structural  members  di£[er  inaterìall\^  from  those  in 
the  tests. 


.0002 


ÌI0I6        J30n 


JXOA      joQoe.     joooB      jooio      m\z      odia 
Deformcrtìon  per  Unit   of   Length 

Fio.  141- — Àverage  Deformatinns  of  Plain  Steel  Columns.*     (See  p.  403.) 

Xalbot-Lord  Tests  of  Calnmns.t    The  Talbot-Lord  tesis  consisied 
of  thirty-two  columns  divided  into  four  groups: 

1.  Plain  steel  columns. 

2.  Core  type  columns,  i.e.;  columns  in  which  the  portion  within  the 
structural  steel  members  was  fìlled  with  concrete. 

3.  Fireproofed  colunms,  i.e.;  core  type  columns  having  a  2-inch  pro- 
tective  covering. 

*  Univenity  of  IIIìdoìs  BuUetin  No.  56. 191  a,  p.  xg. 
t  Uoivcimity  of  lUinots  buikeUii  No.  56. 
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Tesls  of  Siael  CokémmSf  Reinjor^ed  loilk  Concreie 

By  T.u-but  .\nd  Lori>*     {See  Fig.  143,  page  464.) 

Age  o£  concrete,  59  to  61  days. 
P.  5.  =  Plain  steei  colama  of  S—3'  X  2^'  X  iV^  ajiglea  with  no  coxicrete  corcL 
C  r.  =  Care  tyj>e  coturan  oi'  S  —  .5'  aji^es  witK  t:oncretc  core. 
F.       =  Fireprooieti  coliimn  sajzìe  as  core  type  \vith  2'  o£  extra  concrete  outade  ot 

structural  steel.  No  spìraJL 
S        =  Spifaled  columix  saioe  as  core  type  with  spirai  steel  and  concrete  core  iìiled 
cut  to  coniorm  with  (iiaineter  01  spir&L 
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714  oQo   Test  with   spirai  and  outskie 
concrete  removed. 
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*  UnivttfMty  ai  Illineift  BuUetin  No.  50.  igi2,  pp.  14  and  X5. 
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4.  Sfàraled  columns,  i.e.;core  typecul- 
umn^i  enclosed  in  eluse  fitling  spirai  and 
fiUed  with  concrete  lo  ouier  surfacu  of 

spirai. 

The  cros^-seciioii  ol  ihr  structura! 
sLevl,  which  i^  showii  in  Fig.  142,  page 
4(1,;,  wa^  ihi.-  samt-  for  ali  coiuInn^. 
Ratio  of  knglh  tei  minimum  radium  of 
gyration  varitd  from  6.1  lo  ^g. 5,  Thu 
results  of  the  lests  are  rìvcii  on  pape  402. 

^^^^ ^^  Plaia    Steel   CoJ- 

is.     No  bendine 


SDiivlea   type 

ZOre  Type 
irti  me  v^ 
'ireproofea    >ype 


—  Note  — 


siijie 


the 


eyeai  the majiimiim 
load,  Alter  ihu 
maximum  load  was 
passcd,  bcndijip 

developcdvery  grad- 
uai \\ .  The  averapi- 
aiions  per 
unii  nf  ienglh  are 
shuwn  in  Fif;.  141 , 
page  4"i. 

The  cffecl  of  ihe 
lenglh  of  ihe  coiumn 
wasmoremarked  at 
high  liian  ai  low 
loadj.  Aceording  tu 
Professili       Talhni, 


'  he  repre 


Cora  Type  Cohunns.  The  coiumns  of  core  tyiie  wert  very  lough 
and  iaiiure  slow.  For  siiort  columns,  the  faiiure  was  caused  in  mosl 
cases  Liy  cruahing  «f  the  concrcie;  ior  longer  columns,  l'v  bending  and 
cruahing  of  concrele.  No  hending  visible  lo  Uie  e\e  wa^  observed  until 
maTimiiTn  load  was  reachcd.     The  eiTect  oi  mktute  01  concrete  on  the 

*i;nìven]tvo[  lUiDoultulJcim  Nu.  s'>■^iE.  i,P-4. 
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FiG.  143. — Load  Defonnation  Diagrams  for  Plain  Steel  Columns  and  Coirespond- 

ing  Core  Type  Columns.*    {See  p,  465.) 

Note. — Curve»  labcUed  Colmmn  refer  to  core  tirpe;  tfaow  Ubelkd  St$gl  rder  to  pUm  atee!  type.    See 
alM  Fig.  X4X' 


*  Uaiwfejr  of  nUnoM  BnUatìn  No.  56.  Maick,  igza,  p.  24. 
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strenglh  was  small,  because  the  sLrength  of  the  column  was  governed 
by  the  steel  rather  tlian  b\'  the  concrete. 

In  Fip.  143,  page  404,  are  shown  deformations  per  unii  of  length 
of  core  t}'pe  column.  Deformations  of  plain  steel  columns  are  al.-^o 
shown  for  comparison.     (See  also  Fig.  141.) 

The  relative  loads  carried  bv  the  concrete  and  by  tiie  sleel,  respec- 
tiveiy,  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  462.  The  amounts  were  deter- 
mined  by  assuming  that  for  equal  deformations  the  structural  shapes 
in  the  core  tj'pe  column  carried  the  same  load  as  a  similar  plain  steel 
column  and  the  balance  was  carried  by  the  concrete. 

As  a  resili t  of  this  test,  the  ultimate  strength  01  the  core  type  column 
may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  the  strengtli  of  the  plain  steel  column 
plus  the  strength  of  the  concrete  core  figiu-ed  with  a  unit  stress  equal  to 
the  strength  of  concrete  in  cy Under s. 

Fireproofad  Goluiniis.  The  behavior  of  fìreproofed  columns  of  the 
core  t\'pe  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  column  without  fireproof- 
ing.  The  concrete  shell  outside  of  the  structural  shapes,  however, 
remained  intact  until  the  ultimate  deformation  of  tlie  column  was  nearly 
reached,  bui  its  effective  unit  strength  was  lower  than  the  unii  stress 
of  the  concrete  core,  probably  because  tlie  shell  failed  before  the  maxi- 
mum stress  in  steel  and  concrete  core  was  reached. 

Even  if  the  protective  covering  is  noi  relied  upon  as  adding  to  the 
strength  of  the  column,  it  is  advisable  to  tie  it  by  means  of  hoops  or 
spirals  of  large  pitch  so  as  to  prevent  spalling  in  case  of  fire. 

Spinled  C0I111DII8  vith  Stmctural  Steel.  The  core  t\7>e  column  with 
suiface  spiially  reinforced  exhibited  larger  strength  and  toughness  tlian 
similar  coiunms  without  spirai.  The  tliin  protective  cover  remained 
intact.  The  strength  of  the  columns  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the 
Hiinois  and  Lehigh  University  testing  machines,  which  is  830  000  Ih, 

Because  of  the  large  deformation,  the  mcrease  of  strength  aflorded 
by  the  spirai  is  not  available  in  ordmar\'  building  construction  ;  hence  a 
large  percentage  of  spirai  is  not  justihable.  One  per  cent  of  s})iral  rein- 
forcement,  however,  makes  the  column  tougher  and  safcr  and  also 
prevents  the  outer  shell  from  spalling.  Since  tlie  danger  of  suddcn 
failure  is  removed,  such  columns  may  be  designed  with  somewhat 
higher  working  loads  than  allowed  for  the  fìreproofed  t\j)e. 

Tests  by  Profeisor  Withey.*  The  structural  steel  reinforcement  con- 
ststed  of  four  angles  2  in.  x  2  in.  x  1^  in.  placed  in  four  corners  of  square 
column.  The  out  to  out  dimensions  of  die  steel  core  were  8  in.  square. 
The  result  of  this  test  agrees  with  tiie  tests  previously  described. 

*  Uamnìty  of  Winonm  Bulietin  No.  300.  "Tests  of  Plain  and  Reiniorced  Concrete  Column»." 
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llftcamnwndattoa»  for  tli»  Dméch  ai  Pliapioafed  Coinmia»  Tests 
by  Professor  Talbot  and  Professor  Withey  show  that  in  columns  with 
structural  steel  the  protective  cover  does  not  fail  until  the  colunm 
reache&its  maximuin  load.  In  piactÌGe,  the  protective  cover  is  not  con- 
sidered  as  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  colunm.  Therefore,  in  design- 
ing  this  type  of  cohimn,  the  recommendations  given  in  connection 
with  core-t3q)e  columns  may  be  used.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
by  Emperger  and  Spitzer.* 

• 
TBStt&  QfF  LOH Q  COUIMlfS 

Tests  by  Spitzer  on  columns,  9.8  by  9.8  in.  cross-section,  9.9  ft., 
14.8  ft.,  and  23  ft.  long  respectively,  with  ratio  of  length  to  the  least 
diameter  of  12,  18,  and  28,  show  no  appreciable  difference  in  strength 
and  no  buckling  in  any  of  the  columns. 

To  determine  the  eflfect  of  slendemess,  Professor  Bachf  compared 
the  strength  of  4  ft.  long  colimm  (ratio  of  slenderness  4.3)  with  that  of 
a  29.5  ft.  column  (ratio  of  slenderness  32),  and  found  the  strength  of 
the  longer  column  to  be  0.75  of  the  strength  of  the  short  column. 

As  a  result  of  this  test,  Professor  Bach  suggests  the  foUowing  formula 
for  the  strength  of  a  long  column  in  terms  of  the  strength  of  a  short 
colimui,  which  in  turn  may  be  assumed  equivaient  to  the  strength  of 
8  by  ló-inch  cylinders. 

^'      ''      L  AP 

I  +  0.0072  -— 

Where 

fc  =  allowable  working  unit  stress^  Ib.  per  sq.  in.,  for  short  columns. 

A  =»  cross  section,  sq.  in.,  of  column* 

l    =a  length  of  column  in  feet. 

/  =  moment  of  inertia  inch  units  of  the  croas-section  of  the  column. 

B358ISTAIIGB  QF  CUMCBBTB  AMD  BBEHFQBCSSD  GQHGB&Tlt  TQ 

TWiaTINQ 

Testsf  made  by  C.  Bach  and  O.  Graf  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  to  deter- 
mine the  resistance  of  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  to  twisting, 

*  MiUeflancen  Ubor-Vawchft  iminfifflhrt  vook  Etoeobeton-AuaKhuw  de»  ostecreicfakdiett  lagaiirtir- 
und  Aicfaìtekten-Vereiiis,  "  Vemucbe  mit  Ekenbetonuuilcn,"  Hdt  3- 

t  KnkkttiiffvexMiche  mk  Eiawbelon«uiien  Ztitachrift  de»  Vodiis  Deutadier  Incenieure,  PtaL  C. 
Bach,  X913,  p.  igógb 

t  "  Veoucbe  ubw  dia  WWwihnidrfadiiiMt  voa  BMob  iwd  EfMnbetan  gam  VctdnfanBs"  by  C 
Bach  aad  O.  Gnl,  fiariìn  igxa,  Bifl  x6» 
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csonsisted  of  two  groups  of  qiecinwns;  (i)  plain  concrete  wìth  square, 
rectangular,  circular,  and  circular  ring  cross-sections ;  and  (2)  square 
and  rectangular  reinforced  concrete  with  varied  amounts  and  dispo- 
sitions  of  reiniorcement.  The  length  of  the  specimens  was  Ó.4  ft.,  and 
the  cross  section  was  11.8  inches  square,  ^,7^  by  1Ó.6  inches  rectangular, 
and  15.S  inches  diameter  for  circular  reiniorcement. 

Meliied  of  Testìng.  The  spedmens  were  tested  by  applying  twisting 
moments  at  the  ends.  An  initial  twistmg  moment  of  21  670  inch 
pounds  was  appHed  hrst  and  the  instrument  read.  The  load  was  then 
increased,  until  failure,  in  increments  of  21  670  inch  pounds;  but  after 
each  reading,  and  before  raising  the  total  load  by  this  incremenl,  the 
load  was  reduced  to  the  originai  21  670  inch  pK)unds  so  that  the  incre- 
ments as  made  actually  consisted  of  multiples  of  21  670  inch  pounds. 

Enalitoiirn  to  Twisting  of  Flain  Cmerete.  In  ali  plain  concrete  speci- 
mens, the  failure  occurred  in  the  center  of  the  specimen  by  cracking 
at  45°.  Failure  always  followed  closely  the  appearance  of  the  first 
crack.  In  sp>ecimens  with  rectangular  cross-sections,  the  first  crack 
started  on  the  wide  face. 

The  ultimate  torsional  unit  stresses  are  given  in  the  table  below  and 
were  figured  by  the  following  general  formulas  for  homogeneous  beams. 


UlUmate  TarsimuU  Unit  Slresses.     (See  p,  467.) 

Concrete,  1:2:3  by  volume.  Aggicgates,  Rhine  sand  £rom  o  to  i-iach  diametfir 
and  Rhine  gnvel  from  \  inch  to  j  inch.  Àverage  comfxessive  strength  of  i2>inch 
cubes  &t  45  days,  3  540  Ib.  per  sq.  in.    Age  of  specimens  at  test,  45  days. 

Compiled  from  Tests  by  C.  Bach  and  O.  Gìap. 


Cioat  Section 


Square 

Rectangular.. . 

Circular 

Circular  Kings 


Vaiues  of  Tonional  Unit  Stress. 


Lb.  per  sq.  in. 


In  Tenns  of 
Teasile  Stiength. 


432.33 

462 . 20 

364  OS 

243.18 


In  Texins 

of  CompicMìve 

Strength. 


1 .62 

1.75 
1.38 
0.02 


0.12 
0.13 
O.IO 

0.07 


Let      Jt     =  ultimate  torsional  unit  stress  in  concrete  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Mt  =  the  torsional  moment  in  inch  pounds. 
b      =  the  short  side  of  the  section  in  inches. 
h     =  the  long  side  of  the  section  in  inches. 
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bor  rcquuigular  an<j  squajre  sections, 


0.45  +  J 


Kor  circa lar  stjctions 


(2) 


tuJiiial  reiiiiorceuicuL  has>  very  saiall  intìuence  qq  tursionai  resistance. 
For  ^pedni<iU5>  reiniorced  with  i.ij/c  aaiU  2.20%  oi  straigiit  bars^  the 
incrucL^c  ut  tursiutidl  resistance  was  oaiy  9^,x'  and  14%.  More  marked. 
was  the  iiulucuce  oi  indined  bars^  In  sptìdincins- with  i»i3%  oi  rem*- 
foccemcnt  whcre  tlic  bars  were  iadiaed  at  i2^j  the  ultùnate  resiataac» 
wai>  increa;?cd  by  27''^. 

The  bcst  rdntorctjiucut  for  specimens^  subject  to  twistmg.  consists- 
o£  stirrups,  or  spixals^  inclincd  at  45^,  Ixicause  the.  cradts  due  to  twistmjp 
open  at  45 "^  iiud  ihercfore  the  spirai  resists  the  twisdng  stresftcs  fiirectiy. 
In  specimeiis  with  2.20'/ó  ^>^  loiigitudiiial  rdaiorcemeat  and  with  stimqis^ 
0.270  in.  diaineter,  spaced  3.93  inches  oii  centers^  the  beodìrt^  niomeitt 
at  tirsi  crack  was  ji'/o  larger  than  at  ultimate  failure  for  piain  specr- 
mens.  The  ultimale  beuding  moxuent  for  this  specimen  was-  66% 
larger  than  the  ultiiiiaie  beudhig  moment  for  piata  specimena* 

Specimeus  reiniorct-d  with  2.20%  of  longitudinal  steel  and  spicals^ 
0.270  in.  diameter,  arrauged  parailel  to  each  side  and  inciined  at  4$®, 
with  a  piteli  01  3.7  indieSy  showed  an  increase  of  55%  at  first  n'*^^, 
and  134 /c)  al  the  ultimale  bending  moment  over  piain  spedmeos. 

TSST&  QF  R£II«FQBGB&  CQNGHB»  BIIXU»XiQ8:  X]»aK  IX2AD 


One  of  the  niost  imporlant  developments  in  tei>ting  withiir  the  lai^ 
few  year*>  is  the  tesùng  of  complete  structures  under  ioad.  Deflectioit 
testsof  engineering  structures  liave  been  customary  to  determine  whether 
the  struclure  can  sai ely  carry  the  ioad  for  wiiidi  it  has  beea  built.  Sitch 
tests^  however,  are  vi  little  scienlilic  use  as  they  do  not  give  the  stresso 
in  the  structure.  Sometimes  they  are  even  misleading  becauae  with 
small  dciiection  there  may  exist  stressesin  certain  parta  of  the  stfuctnre 
mudi  jiigher  than  ailowable.  Weakness  of  detaiis  also  and  the  effect 
of  coulinuity  caniiot  he  determined  from  sudi  testa. 

The  receiit  test»  on  compieted  structures  are  much  superìur  to  the 
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oi  j  deiiccùoii  lesLs  as  ihey  nicasiirc  noi  uniy  aciifCUon  oi  lia-  siruclurt- , 
ouL  ai.!><J  the  stresst'S  iii  variouspari^C'ì  lìi-j  iiK-n.bLTb.  Tilc^e  tcsu  wert 
iiiauguraLe<i  by  Prt>:.  Aruiur  .N.  Icljjoi  di  Hit-  liiiversii>  t'i  lliinuib, 
w:ui  Uìt^  abaibiance  or"  Aiebsr^:.  A.  K.  Lord  aii'l  W.  A.  biaLer.  Ine 
nrsL  buiUimì;  tesied  in  liiib  way  >vas  ùie  Jjticrc  aii  i  Wcbutr  buiìdiijg  ir 
Minneapolis  in  OcIuIkt  and  isuveniber,  lyio.  IoiìOWjì-^^  ti.t.^c  st\trai 
oLncr  lesta  wtTtr  nxaae  unaer  tiie  auspice5  oi  tiie  RtUiiorLeii  Luiicrtte 
L  '»nimiiiee  oi  lìie  American  Concrete  insti  tute. 

Ine  in>irumenls  useà  in  sucn  tesis  are  u;  Lxtenbonicier  loi  nieasur- 
::.^  Uv  stretch  or  compression  oi  lite  materiale,  1^2^  Jjelicctunitter,  for 
ineasuruji;  deiìeciion. 

'Ini:  extenbonieter  consista  oi  a  iramework  v^iiich  in  tiie  bcst  trxlen- 
-  'njeieib  is  niaac  ol  invar  stetti  lo  prevenl  apprecLiba-  cLa:.g(.s  in  leiigtli 
u..'/  l«)  iJit*  cnanges  ni  temperaiurt  ,  Iwu  movabie  it-ga  atlaeiied  tv»  it 
;'^''\iuv.d  wiili  snarj)  poinis-,  and  oi  mcans  l'or  nicubtnnig  accuratejy  any 
cnans^es  ni  dislance  betueen  tJie  pomt:^.  In  orutr  lo  inid  tiie  sirctLU  in 
h-ietri,  Uit:  bar  lo  be  tested  ib  uncovered  in  lv»u  j^iwCCb  a  few  inciicb  aj>art, 
tn*'n  sniali  iii>ki5,  caiiea  gauge  huks  10.055  in.  in  dianiciery  are  ariiied. 
--Mi  observation  on  Uiu  gauL'e  irne  is  lat^en  beiore  ine  structurcibioaued 
ai:.!  intn  al  eadi  incrcnien-l  of  lìic  load.  Tue  dmerciue  between  liie 
or'^mai  readnig  ana  Uk-  reading  al  any  ìoiid  gives  liie  siretcii  ìà  liie 
i-i-tcì  une  lo  mal  ioau.  '1  ne  stress  is  liiun  lound  irom  Uit  Known  relation 
l'etvveen  liie  deiorinalion  and  ine  biress. 

Ine  comj)ressi( ai  in  concrete  ib  ineasured  b\  niaking  smali  iioles  in 
•.fi-' concrete,  inserinig  metal  pitigr,  ano  Inen  niariojig  ine  gauge  iioies 
.\  tae>e  plu<I^  in  a  simiiar  mamier  ab  was  uoiie  l'or  liic  steel.  Ivead- 
ii.«:b  and  slresses  are  ooiained  in  ine  sanie  %\ay  as  foi  steei.  Siiice 
'-"iicrete  ùo\\>  graauahy  under  ìieaxy  ìoaus  u^e  reaunig^  musi  be  niade 
u'^meuiaieiy  alter  earii  ioa<ii]i<;.      (."^ee  p.  j,^o. 

l'or  measurnig  dtiìeciiuns,  a  ngid  scailoia  i^  btiiii  rigiit  under  tiie 
MieniOerb  lo  be  lested.  In  Itie  piace  in  v/niLii  a  aciiecii«'n  reaamg  is 
vJ-Nired,  a  Steel  piale  is  ìasiened  Ìjv  j^asLti  (•:'  i  arib  lo  Ine  uiider  siue  of 
'•e  beam,  vr  siah.  On  a  verut.al  ì^nc  Ueiow  Uììs  sUli  piate  a  steei  rod 
ih  lasienea  lo  ine  scan^^ud.  lieiore  bt.ginnii.g  ine  lebl  and  ai  diiierent 
>L»'i;es  of  ioaduig.  Ine  cleiiecloniLler  is  pxaced  Detween  Ine  piale  and 
;  •  ••  r"d  beiow,  reaamg^  are  laKen  ana  tr-e  uinerence  between  liie 
■  ninnai  readiiig  ajiu  lue  reaanig.^  uii'ier  lii-.   ivn.a  gi\e  ine  dciiectic-r! 

j  «»r  ìoading  liie  pan^  i>,  Inere  niLiy  i>e  Umc:  'u  oriek,  ^i  ;  ceinent  il. 
s.'  *.-.  'i }  luobe  sand  in  boxe>  01  in  saLÌ:.-,  an^  'a    ]ug  iroL.     1:1  inakii.g 
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testSy  care  always  must  be  taken  that  the  material  does  not  arch  itself . 
The  whole  floor  camiot  be  covered  with  the  load  because  there  must 
be  left  places  uncovered  in  which  measurements  are  taken,  also  there 
must  be  aisles  left  to  make  the  points  accessible. 

It  is  important  that  the  test  load  should  cover  a  sufficient  floor  space 
to  insure  that  certain  parts  of  the  floor  resist  nearly  the  full  load  which, 
in  the  calculations,  they  are  considered  to  take. 

Wenalden  Building  Test*  The  floor  panels  in  this  building  are  15 
feetby  2ofeet.  The  slab  ÌS3J  inches  thick;  the  girders,  placed  between 
colunms  in  the  short  direction,  7 J  inches  by  2o|  inches,  reinforced  with 
four  |-inch  square  bars  in  the  middle.  The  longitudinal  beams,  5  feet 
apart  on  centers,  are  6J  inches  by  18 J  inches,  reinforced  with  four  f-inch 
square  bars  in  the  middle.  Half  as  much  steel  was  used  over  the  sup- 
ports  as  in  the  center. 

The  floor  was  designed  for  a  live  load  of  200  pounds  per  square  foot, 
and  the  total  test  load  was  made  400  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  and  placed  in 
layers  of  80  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  A  set  of  observations  was  taken  after 
every  additional  loading. 

The  measurements  were  taken  in  steel  at  the  support  and  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  span,  also  measurements  of  stresses  in  concrete  at  the  support 
and  at  the  center  of  the  span. 

This  test  proved  conclusively  that  the  beams  and  the  girders  act  as 
continuous  ones.  While  the  stresses  in  steel  in  the  center  and  at  the 
support  were  not  excessive,  the  highest  stress  being  17  eoo  Ib.  for  the 
total  test  load,  the  stresses  in  concrete  at  the  supports  of  the  beams 
were  high  and  in  some  places  even  reached  a  stress  of  2  200  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 
Even  under  the  working  load,  stress  in  concrete  was  i  150  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 
The  compressive  stresses  in  the  center  of  the  beam  were  low,  and  it 
appeared  f rom  the  test  that  the  total  slab  acted  as  a  compressive  flange 
of  the  T-beams.  It  must  be  noted  that  in  this  case  the  overhang  of  the 
flange  was  7  times  the  thickness  of  the  slab,  while  in  practical  designs,  we 
consider  only  an  overhang  of  6  times  the  thickness  of  the  slab  as  eff ective 
in  taking  compression.  The  total  compression  in  a  beam,  flgured  with 
the  assumption  of  a  straight  line  distrìbution  of  stress  and  no  tension  in 
concrete, was  much  larger  than  the  total  tension,showing  that  either  arch 
action  existed  in  the  beam  or  considerable  tension  was  carriedby  concrete. 
The  difference  was  especially  large  at  the  supports  where  the  tension 
must  have  distrìbuted  itself  over  the  entire  slab. 

*  Unireni^  of  Illinoù,  BuUedn  No.  64,  January  13,  1913. 
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Test  Cracks.  Tensile  cracks  were  observed  in  the  middle  portion  of 
the  bofttom  of  tiie  bcams.  They  fornied  at  the  same  stress  in  steelasis 
usualiy  foujid  in  the  iaboralon'.  Jjiagonai  cracks  deveioped  in  the 
Rirder  which  curried  a  very  iarge  sliear  (r=4o  000  Ih.  and  i'=3Óo  IbJ, 
just  outside  tiie  junction  witìi  intermediate  beams.  The  cracks  were 
inciined  at  about  45  .  Tìiey  did  not  ciose  entireiy  after  remo  vai  of  tlie 
iuad.  Il  is  supposed  that  the  res traini  at  the  ends  prcvented  iuller 
deveiopment  of  the  cracks.  (See  aisi>  ]>.  442  on  forma tion  of  cracks  in 
continuous  l'-beamsj 

DcjiecUofis.  The  deiiections  offered  furthcr  proof  of  tlie  continuity 
of  tìie  beam^s,  in  the  middle  panel  beuig  much  iarger  lor  one  panel  ioaded 
than  ior  three  paneis  Ioaded,  as  wouid  be  expected  from  a  continuous 
beam.  W'ith  three  spans  Ioaded,  delìection  of  intermediale  beam  was 
o.OQ  inch,  and  ior  one  span  Ioaded  was  0.15  in  eh. 

Turaer-Oarter  Building  Test.  The  panels  in  this  building  are  17 
feci  4  inches  i)y  19  feet  0  incneb.  The  girderb  are  piaced  m  tlie  short 
direction  and  their  dimensions  are  io  l)y  24  hiches,  with  two  i-mch 
square  and  tiiree  ^-inch  square  bars  al  tJie  middle,  and  two  i-inch  square 
bars  over  the  support.  Leams,  7  by  ih  inches,  reinlorced  with  one  i-inch 
square  bar  and  two  |-inch  square  bars  at  the  middle,  and  one  i-mch 
square  bar  (plus  ten  |-inch  round  bars  in  the  siab;  over  the  supj^ort, 
are  piaced  between  the  columns  and  at  one-third  points  of  the  girder. 
Tiie  tliicknesb  of  slab  is  4  inches. 

The  structure  was  designed  for  a  live  load  of  150  Ib.  per  sq.  ft.  and  the 
beams  and  girders  were  iigured  as  simpiy  supported,  bui  reinforcement 
was  supj)hed  for  continuity.  The  test  load  was  300  Ib.  per  sq.  ft.  or 
doublé  the  designed  load. 

Rcsuìts  0/  lesi.  The  beams  and  girders  acted  as  continuous.  The 
stresbes  in  steel  in  the  beams  were  comj)aratively  low,  the  maximum 
observed  for  the  test  load  being  11  000  Ib.  The  slresses  m  concrete, 
however,  at  the  end  of  the  beam  reaciied  i  100  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  At  the 
middle  the  compresbion  in  concrete  reached  onh'  350  Ib.  per  sq.  in.,  which 
shows  that  the  compresbion  tiiere  must  have  dislributed  itself  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  slab.  In  the  girders  ine  tensile  slresses  at  tht* 
middle  reached  oniy  8  000  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  At  the  supj)oris  no  measure- 
ments  were  taken  because  the  steel  was  noi  accessibie.  The  compressi\'e 
stress  at  the  end  of  the  beam  in  the  bottoni  was  900  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  and 
was  ver>'  low  at  the  center  in  the  top  surface. 

In  both  beanib  and  girders  the  total  compression  was  much  Iarger 
than  the  total  tension,  a  condition  that  was  found  in  theprevious  test. 
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As  far  as  observation  show»,  t±.e  entdre  sliib  acted  as  compresBÌDii  5ange 
of  tiie  T-beam. 

GeoBscal  OiHKliHHiiiia>     In  drawing  conciusions  fronx  tests  on  completed 

ijtructures  ìt  must  be  remembered  that  altliougli  the  stnjsses  in  steel 
are  low  it  does  not  indicate  a  large  fcictor  of  aaiety.  Tlie  conditions 
are  the  some  as  were  explameii  in  connection  with  laboratory  beam 
testa-  •  see  p.  ^si}  in  which  the  stresses  at  half  the  mn.YÌmnn7  Ioad  were 
small,  while  the  maximum  Ioad  stressed  the  steel  to  the  eiastic  limit. 
The  resuits  of  such  testa  must  be  used  witli  caution. 

TSSTS  OF  QCTAGQTfAL  CASTTLBIWBL  WULT  SELABS 

An  intercsting  test  of  caatiiever  dat  siabs  supported  on  a  centrai 
column,  as  shown  in  Flg.  144,  page  473,  waa-  made  bv  !Mr.  Edward 
Smulsid  under  the  supervision  of  Sanford  E.  Thompson. 

Eight  specimen  slal^s  were  made:  octagonal  in  shape,  6  feet  ó  inches 
in  smaJl  diameter,  and  with  an  octagonal  coiunm  head  in  the  center 
built  monoiitliic  with  the  slab  and  having  an  inside  diameter  of  2  feet. 
The  ^iab  was  4  inches  thick.  The  reinforcement  of  Specimen  s  r  to  4 
arranged  as  shown  in  Fig,  144,  diiiered  in  the  diameter  of  bars  usetl  for 
the  live  outside  rmgs,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  475.  Specimais 
5  and  ó-  were  similar  to  3  except  that  ra  and  5  radials  respectiveiv 
were  used  instead  of  20.  Specimen  7  was  rcinforced  by  four  layers  of 
bars  running  in  tour  ciirections,  earh  layer  consisting  of  nine  i^-inch 
round  bars.  Specimen  S  was  rcinforced  with  steei  in  top  and  bottoni; 
the  tensile  reinforcement  consisted  of  two  layers  placed  at  right  angies, 
with  tweive  f -inch  roimd  bars  per  layer,  and  the  compresàve  reinforce- 
ment consisted  of  two  layers  with  eight  f-inch  roimd  bars  per  layen 

PQEposft  a£  TsstL  The  pui^Dose  of  the  test  was  to  compare  the  effec- 
tiveness  of  circurnferentiai  with  band  reinforcement  and  to  detennirLe 
the  most  e&ctive  distribntion  of  steeL  between  rings  and  radials. 

Màtemla  a£  CansiziictiaiL.  Concrete  m.  proportions  1:214  was  nsed. 
The  compressive  strength  of  ó-inch  cubes,  tested  at  52  days^  was  z  roo 
pounds  per  square  inclL  Reduced  to  8  x  ló-inch  cylinders  and  to  28 
days,  the  strength  of  the  concrete  was  about  r  400  pounds  per  square 
in  eh,  or  lower  than  hrst-ciass  1:2:4  concrete  isee  p.  3x0;. 

Plain  romid  bars  with  an  average  eiastic  limit  of  ^^  aco  pcnmds  per 
square  inch  were  used. 

Mètftarf  of  Tsatmuf.  In  tesdng,  the  siabs  were  placed  on  a  woodioi 
cohmm  resting  upon  a  base  which  distributed  the  Ioad  to  the  soiL     The 
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load,  consisting  of  pìg  ìron 
aveiaging  56  pounds  per  pig 
was  placed  on  swìngs  arranged 
along  the  drcumf erence  of  the 

i    ib^  ^  jL    ^=^^^^^  ^  shown  in  Fig.  144, 

page  473.  By  this  method  the 
poìnt  of  applicatioa  of  the  load, 
and  therefore  the  moment  aim, 
was  positively  fized.  Further- 
more,  actual  conditions  occur- 
ring  in  a  contmuous  fiat  slab 
floor  were  substantiafly  r^ro- 
ducedy  the  stresses  in  the  caDti- 
lever  corresponding  to  those 
produced  by  the  negative  bend- 
^  .0  ^^i^^^  ^^if%    ing  moment  at  the  colmmi  m  a 


Unit  Stress  ih  Tbousond  Pounds 
aFGQMEN  2 


floor. 
Dfrfnrwiatifln  Readings.    De- 

formations  in  steel,  due  to  the 
loading,  were  measured  by  a 
Berry  extensometer  on  8 
inch  gage  lines.  For  this 
purpose  gage  holes  about 
^-inch  diameter  were 
drìUed  in  the  steel.  Each 
ring  and  each  bar  was 
provided  with  at  leastfour 
gage  lines  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  erratic  re- 
sults.  Average  stresses 
were  plotted  in  a  defor- 
mation  dìagram.  Fig. 
M5y  P^gc  474}  shows  the 
deformations  at  different 
loadings  for  Specimens 
No.  I  and  2  and  Fig.  146, 
a?  page  475,  for  Specimen  7. 
The  cnrves  for  Specimen 

FK.  i4S.-DefomuUion  Diagnuns  for  SW,         ^    *?  substantiaUy    lìke 
Spedmens.    No.  i  and  2.    (See  p.  474.)  Specimen  7. 
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Fig.  146. — Deformation  Diagrams  for  Slab  Specimen  No.  7.     {See  p.  474). 

Sesulte  of  fhe  Teits.  The  results  of  the  tests  are  shown  in  the  table 
on  page  475^  which  gives  the  dìmension  of  specimens,  total  loads,  and 
load  per  pound  of  tensile  steel.  The  measured  stress  and  the  load  at 
iast  visible  crack  also  are  given  in  the  table,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  first  visible  cracks  occurred  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  load  at 
the  elastic  limit.  Judging  from  the  stress  diagrams,  hair  cracks  invisi- 
ble  to  the  eye  must  have  appeared  at  a  smaUer  load  corresponding  to 
the  break  in  the  deformation  curve. 


Summary  of  Resulis  of  Tests  of  Oclagonal  Caniikver  Fiat  Slabs. 

Octagonal  slab  6  ft.  6  in.  inside  diameter;  column  head  2  ft.  diameter;  1:2:4  concrete;  miid 
Specimens  Nos.  i  to  4,  Radiai;  Specimen  7.  4-way;  Specimen  8,  2-way. 

Ali  slabs  4  iacbes  thick. 
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*  Ettiìmaied  from  stress  diagram.     Broken  by  accident  at  29  500  Ib.,  before  elastic  limit  was  reacbed. 
t  £«tiiiiated  from  stress  diagram.     Elastic  limit  net  reached  at  maximum  applied  load. 
I  Only  port  of  the  area  of  Ring  5  was  considered  as  eSective  because  it  was  placed  too  near  the  col- 
amn  iMsd  aad  Uierefore  carried  MnaUer  stress  tban  the  other  rings. 
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The  first  crack,  at  first  hardly  noticeable,  extended  ali  the  way  around 
the  circumference  of  the  column  head*  several  inches  from  its  edge. 
For  additional  loading,  the  crack  opened  slowly  and  additional  drciim- 
ferential  and  radiai  cracks  appeared.  The  test  was  discontinued  after 
the  steel  had  reached  the  elastic  limit  with  the  exception  of  Specimen  4, 
in  which  the  elastic  limit  of  the  slab  was  not  reached  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  applying  further  loading.  No  cracks  developed  within  the 
colimm  head  although  the  radials  were  stressed  to  elastic  limit  and  the 
hooked  portions  did  not  bear  against  the  center  ring.  Of  interest  is 
the  fact  that  the  cracks  in  Specimens  7  and  8,  reìnforced  with  bands 
of  bars,  were  also  radiai  andxircumferential. 

Splicing  of  Rings.  From  the  stress  diagrams,  it  is  noticeable  that 
in  Specimens  i  to  3,  the  outside  Rings  i  to  4,  and  in  Specimen  4,  Rings 
I  to  3,  were  equally  effective  in  resisting  the  bending  moment,  the 
stresses  at  different  loads  being  almost  equal.  The  stress  in  Ring  5  was 
smaller  than  in  the  other  rings,  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  ring  was  placed  too  near  the  column  head.  The  stresses  in 
Rings  6  and  7  within  the  column  head  are  very  small,  showing  that  very 
little  stress  is  transferred  by  the  radials  to  the  center  rings.  Evidently 
most  of  it  is  transferred  to  concrete  by  hearing.  Ali  rings  were  spliced 
with  a  50-diameter  lap.  During  testing,  special  attention  was  paid 
to  the  behavior  of  the  steel  at  the  splices  and  it  was  found  that  the 
elastic  limit  was  reached  without  any  movement  being  observed  at  the 
splices. 

Conclusions.  (i)  First  crack  occurred  at  substantiaUy  the  same 
measured  stresses  in  the  steel,  irrespective  of  the  arrangement  and 
amount  of  reinforcement.  The  load  at  first  crack  increased  with  the 
increase  of  reinforcement. 

(2)  The  actual  load  sustained  in  ali  specimens  is  larger  than  would 
be  expected  from  ordinary  methods  of  computation,  proving  the  effect 
of  Poisson's  ratio.  The  reduction  of  bending  moment  coefficients  sug- 
gested  for  fiat  slabs  on  page  547  is  justified. 

(3)  The  relative  effectiveness  of  the  various  arrangements  of  steel 
can  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  load  per  pound  of  tensile  steel  which 
for  specimen  i  to  4  varied  between  420  pounds  and  450  pounds  and  for 
specimens  7  to  8  between  210  and  225  pounds. 

(4)  In  specimens  reinforced  by  rings  the  stresses  were  uniformly  dis- 
tributed  over  ali  rings.     (See  stress  diagrams,  p.  474). 

(5)  The  lap  of  50  diameters  of  a  plain  bar  was  suflScient  to  develop 
the  elastic  limit  of  the  rings. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN 

In  this  chapter  are  given  the  definite  principles  and  rules  used  in 
the  design  of  reinforced  concrete  structures.  The  matter  is  based  on 
the  two  preceding  chapters  of  which  the  first  goes  much  more  fuUy 
than  the  present  chapter  into  the  fundamental  theory  of  reinforced 
concrete,  giving  formulas  and  their  derivations  for  rectangular  beams, 
T-beams,  beams  with  steel  in  top  and  bottom,  columns,  and  members 
under  direct  compression  and  flexure,  while  the  second  describes  the  tests 
which  verify  both  theory  and  rules  for  design.  In  the  present  chapter 
are  taken  up  the  working  formulas  which  are  necessary  in  actual  de- 
sign. Before  using  these  final  formulas^  the  designer  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  derivations  already  given  so  as  to  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  subject. 

The  formulas  and  recommendations  are  grouped  under  headings  and 
sub-headings  for  convenient  reference.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  are 
tables  and  diagrams  for  use  in  design.  Many  of  these  are  copied  from 
office  standards  of  the  authors. 

RATIO  OF  MODULI  OF  ELASTICITT 

As  seen  from  the  tests,  pages  400  to  404,  the  value  of  the  modulus 
of  elasticity  of  concrete  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  aggregates 
used,  the  consistency,  and  the  age.  It  varies  also  for  different  stages 
of  the  loading,  but  may  be  considered  Constant  within  working  limits. 
The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  being  practically  Constant  (see  p. 
400),  the  ratio  of  moduli  of  steel  to  concrete,  w,  changes  in  direct  pro- 
portion  with  the  change  of  the  modulus  of  concrete. 

In  computations,  it  is  advisable  to  vary  the  ratio  according  to  the 
ultimate  strength  of  the  concrete.  The  ratios,  «,  recommended*  for 
use  are: 

(a)  For  concrete  having  a  crushing  strength  of  2  200  Ib.  per  sq. 

in.  or  less,  a  value  of  15. 
(ò)  For  concrete  having  a  crushing  strength  between  2  200  and 

2  900  Ib.  per  sq.  in.,  a  value  of  12. 
{e)  For  concrete  having  a  crushing  strength  exceeding  2  900  Ib.  per 
sq.  in.,  a  value  of  io. 

*  These  values  agree  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee,  1916. 
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The  value  of  15  has  been  adopted  in  the  Brìtish,  German,  and  Austrian 
niles  up  to  1916.  The  French  rules  for  1907  authorize  a  range  from  8  to 
1 5  according  to  conditions.  For  determining  deflection  of  beams  when 
using  f  ormulas  which  do  not  take  into  account  the  tensile  strength  devel- 
oped  in  the  concrete,  a  ratio  of  8  may  be  used. 

The  eff ect  of  the  ratio  of  moduli  on  the  stresses  in  beams  may  be  seen 
from  the  f ormulas  and  also  the  tables.  For  a  given  beam  with  a  definite 
amount  of  steel,  the  use  of  higher  ratio  of  moduli  lowers  the  position  of 
thetheoreticalneutralaxis,  and  for  a  given  bending  moment  decreases 
the  stresses  in  concrete  and  increases  the  stresses  in  steel,  the  latter, 
however,  in  much  smaller  proportion.  Fot  the  same  unit  stresses  and 
bending  moments,  but  different  ratios  of  modidi,  the  beam  designed  {or 
the  larger  ratio  will  bave  a  smaller  depth,  but  at  the  same  time  a  larger 
amoimt  of  steel.  Therefore,  in  beam  design,  if  a  concrete  richer  than 
ordinary  is  used,  the  question  of  economy  must  be  caref  uUy  considered. 

HodulnB  of  Elartioity  in  Tenaion.  But  few  tests  of  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity  of  concrete  in  tension  have  been  made,  but  these  indicate*  that 
the  value  is  probably  the  same  as  the  modulus  in  compression. 

QTTALITT  OF  EEUfFOBCIirG  STESI 

The  1914  Specifications  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
require  the  following  properties  for  reinforcement: 

Tensile  Properties  of  Concrete  Reinforcement  Bars 


Properties 
Conaidered. 


Tenaile  strength,  Ib. 
per  sq.  in 


Yield  point,    min., 
Ib.  persq.  in 

Elongation  in  8  in., 
min.,  per  cent... 


Plain  Baia. 

Deformed  Bars. 

Structural- 
Steel 
Grade. 

Inter- 
mediate 
Grade. 

Hard 
Grade. 

Structural- 

Steel 

Grade. 

1 

Inter- 
mediate 
Grade. 

Hard 
Grade. 

5SOOO 

to 
70000 

33000 

X    400  000t 

70000 

to 
85  000 

40000 

I    300  000t 

80  000  min. 
50000 

X    200  000t 

55  000 

to 
70000 

33  000 

X  250  ooof 

70000 

to 
80000 

40000 

I  las  ooof 

80  000  min. 

50000 
X  000  ooof 

Tens.  str. 

Tens.  str. 

Tens.  str. 

Tens.  str. 

Tens.  str. 

Tens.  str. 

Cold- 

twisted 

Bars. 


Recorded 
only. 


55  000 


t  Deduct  X  per  cent  for  each  increase  of  |-inch  above  }-Ìncb  diameter,  or  for  each  decrease  of  ^ioch 
beiow  À'inch  oiameter. 


It  is  generally  recognized  in  reinforced  beam  design  that  the  3deld 
point  of  the  steel  should  be  considered  as  the  point  of  failure  of  this 

*  Prof.  W.  K.  Hatt,  Journal  Association  Engineering  Societies,  Jane  xgo4,  p.  33. 
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materiaL  Tests  show  that  when  the  metal  reaches  its  yieid  point,  the 
sagB,  and  this  deflection,  due  to  the  stretch  of  the  sleeJ  aiid  in 
cases  to  the  slipping  of  tiie  steel  because  of  itb  reduced  cioòò- 
sectian  is  lìkely  to  produce  crushing  in  the  concrete. 

Many  engineers  do  not  approve  of  the  use  of  high  steel  be^^iuse  of  iti? 
brittleness  when  of  poor  quahty ,  and  the  daiiger  of  sudden  accidcii  t ,  a/*d 
becauseof  thefact  that  il  is  prohibiled  inordinary  structural  slcel  work. 
Brittleness  in  steel,  however,  is  less  daugerous  in  reinforoud  ooiicrele 
than  in  many  ciasses  of  siruclural  steel  work  becau^e  tiie  concrete  pro- 
tects  it  from  shock,  and  aibo  becaube  smalier  bections  of  slcel  are  Ubcd 
in  concrete  beams  than  in  steel  beanis,  and  the  large  ai^d  irrcguìar 
snapes  of  the  latter  render  them  much  njore  sensitive  to  irrcguìar  cool- 
ing  during  tiie  process  of  their  naanuiacture. 

^liid  Bieel,  that  is,  ordinary  market  steel,  is  nianafacturod  aiid  bold 
under  such  standard  coudilions  thatiur  uriiiiiporiant  struclures  il  oflcn 
ma}'  be  used  i^àthout  other  test  tiian  the  beiidiitg  test  given  on  page 
4.ÌJC.  Kigh  steel,  on  the  other  hand,  must  Le  thorougniy  itbltxi.  U  i^cn 
tesied,  however,  it  is  enlireiy  saie  and  to  be  preicrrcnd  to  miic  bteel. 
Tne  oì)iection  to  il  for  reiuiorced  concrete  is  uabcd  iaigciy  upon  tne 
ubt'  o:  a  poor  quahty  of  material  and  the  extra  cobi.  Anutner  ojjtc- 
Uon  which  hab  been  raised  ib  Inai  beiure  the  eìablic  Ihnit  is  leaciiec, 
tilt:  streich  h.  lite  high  steel  nja\'  produce  eAcc^sive  cracking  hi  IÌac 
cuncreie  in  tJie  iower  pc»rtion  of  Ine  beair,  and  thus  expuae  tne  btcel 
la  corrosion.  The  mere  iacl  that  craciis  are  visibie  does  not  prove 
tiiat  tìie}'  are  dangerouh,  because  tnt  sieei  is  aìways  dcólgned  lo  take  the 
wuoie  of  ttie  tensìon.  Mr.  Con:3iaère*s  itnd  1  loicooor^  1  alL»at'b  and 
1  umcaure's  lesi:3  indicale  inat  tnert-  ib  no  dctngerous  ci**cking  evcn  witii 
hisn  steei  untii  ine  jieió  pohil  of  the  sieeì  ib  rcaciied. 

lest^  maùe  in  Lurupe  in  1907  ^see  ]■.  29^/  prove  quiie  conciasi;  eìy  iii**t 
me  cemeni  proiecis  int:  sieei  iiuin  ordinai  y  and  cvcnexaaorcli.n«iry  coi  rosi  ;  e 
action  unih  the  eiasii-  hmii  01  int  sieci  i^  ncariv  rcacnec.  In  Codcs  w*icre 
vcT}'  minute  cracKÌng  oi  Ujc  concitile  md.y  caii^c  aiUviciy  ^cven  aitnoug:^  not 
aangeroa-^,  lìie  sieti,  wnaiever  iu  quaìiiy,  ùnoui^^^  noi  i>c  suca^ed  L»c}ond 
intr  urdinaJ}'  iiniiu  of,  bay.  io  eoo  puano>  ^^i  b4v*«ue  inci.. 

A  yieii  puLnl  in  sie*.t  01  30  000  puunoc»  pei  a^^-are  ine:*  corrc^ponob  lo  a 
SLTBtcn  C'i  0.0010  of  its  ìengf.  an--i  a  yici'^  \>^liìi  of  50  000  l^  i*  buciLJ.  of 
U.00107. 

li  sieeì  couid  ì«c  luaòc  wiih  a  iiign  modcJub  o;  elasticiiy  il  ^vouic  Ijl  par 
i:cTJÌari\'  berviceaL>jc  i«>i  rcjiiioueu  conci i.:rr,  bcui.a.^c  Uit  ìiigncr  liic  inod- 
UiUbf>i  ciasiicii)  ui  a  niaieiiai  ine  ìc-ìms  Ujc  aciormaUon  unoci  ai'v  giver. 
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loading.  Unfortunately,  however,  ali  steel,  whether  high  or  low  in  carbon, 
has  substantially  the  same  modulus  of  elasticity  (30ocx)ooolb.persq.in.). 
It  may  be  stated,  then,  that  high  carbon  steel,  say,  0.56%  to  0.60%  carbon, 
of  the  quality  used  in  the  United  States  f or  making  locomotive  tiies^is 
better  than  mild  steel  for  reinforced  concrete  provided  the  steei  is  well 
melted  and  rolled,  and  is  comparatively  free  from  impurities,  such  as 
phosphorus.*  However,  a  high  carbon  steel,  iinless  limited  by  chemical 
analysis,  and  made  under  careful  inspection,  is  in  danger  of  being  more 
brittle  than  low  carbon  steel.  Its  use,  therefore,  should  be  limited  strictly 
to  work  important  enough  to  warrant  the  ordering  of  a  special  steel  and  the 
taking  of  sufficient  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  to  insure  strici 
adherence  to  the  specifications.  Since  manufacturers  cannot  always  be 
depended  upon  to  exactly  follow  spedfications  of  this  nature,  it  isnecessazy 
that  aninspectorbesentto  the  works  either  by  the  dealer  or  the  purchaser. 

Benditi^  Test  for  Steel.  The  most  important  test  in  the  specifications 
is  the  bending  test  and  no  steel  which  faìls  to  pass  this  bending  test 
should  be  used  under  any  drcumstances.  The  bending  test  of  the  1914 
Specifications  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Material  is  as  follows: 
Test  specimens  for  bending  shall  be  bent  cold  to  the  foUowing  angles 
without  fracture  on  the  outside  of  the  bent  portion: 


Bcnd'Test  Requirements. 


Thickness 

Plain  Bars. 

Deformed  Bars. 

Coid- 

twisted 

Baia. 

or 

Diameter 

of  Bar. 

Struc- 

turai- Steel 

Grade. 

Inter- 
mediate 
Grade. 

Hard 
Grade. 

Struc- 

tnral-  Steel 

Grade. 

Inter- 
mediate 
Grade. 

Hard 
Grade. 

Under  |  in 

180  deg. 
d-t 

X  80  deg. 
d  =  t 

180  deg. 
d=  2t 

90  deg. 

180  deg. 
d-3t 

90  deg. 

z8o  deg. 
d»t 

00  deg. 
d  =  2t 

z8o  deg. 
d-3t 

90  deg. 
d  =  3t 

180  deg. 
d-4t 

90  deg. 
d  =  4t 

z8o  deg. 

*  in.  or  over 

d—  2t 

180  deg. 

d«-  2t 

d  =  3t 

d-3t 

EXFIANATOBY  NOTE;  d 

t 


the  diameter  of  pin  about  which  the  specimen  is  bent; 
the  thickness  or  diameter  of  the  specimen. 


Steel  with  high  elastic  Hmit,  whether  due  to  high  carbon  or  to  manipula- 
tion  in  manufacture,  should  be  purchased  with  these  reservations  even  if 
the  working  stress  is  to  be  no  higher  than  is  used  with  mild  steel,  say,  16  000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  because  it  is  liable  to  be  brittle.  In  case  a  lot  of 
steel  has  been  delivered  without  previous  test  by  the  purchaser,  one  bar 

*  In  Bessemer  steel,  phosphorus  should  be  not  over  o.io  per  cent  and  in  open  hearth  sted  not  over 
0.05  ntT  cent.  In  hard  steel,  manganese  should  be  between  0.40  and  0.80  per  cent,  and  sul phur  should 
bt  not  over  0.06  per  cent. 
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The  constants  C  and  p  may  be  taken  from  Table  on  page  483,  selecting 
values  corresponding  to  the  working  stresses  in  steel  and  concrete  and . 
to  their  ratio  of  elasticity. 

Substituting  in  (i)  and  (2),  for  C  and  p,  the  values  corresponding 
to  650  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  in  concrete  and  16  000  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  in  steel: 

\m 

d  =  0.096  ^  (3)     and    Ag  =  0.0077  ^^  (4) 

Equations  (i)  and  (3)  give  the  minimum  allowable  depth  for  assumed 
working  stresses.  Sometimes  for  construction  reasons,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  larger  depth  than  obtained  by  these  formulas.  For  such  cases 
a  smaller  amount  of  steel  is  permissible  and  may  be  obtained  from  equa- 
tion 

As  =  -7  (4a) 

For  ordinary  cases  the  value  oij  may  be  taken  as  J. 

Example  i:  What  depth  of  beam  and  what  area  of  steel  are  required,  for  a  freely 
supported  beam  having  a  span  of  18  feet  iising  1:2:4  concrete,  with  a  load  of  600 
pounds  per  running  foot  ? 

e».-  n      J-  ^       --      -        W^    .      600  X  18  X  18  X  12  ^        .      u 

SoltUton:     Bending   moment,   -Si ,   for  — -  is =  291 600  inch 

o  o 

pounds.     Assuming  a  breadth  of  8  inches  and  uslng  formula  (3) 


d  =  0.096  Y^^-^  «  18.3  inches 


8 

With  2  inches  of  concrete  below  the  ste&l,  the  total  depth  of  beam  is  thus  20.3 
inches. 

The  area  of  steel  from  formula  (4)  ìs  A  =  0.0077  X  8  X  18.3  =  i.i^  square inches, 
thus  (from  table  page  574)  requiring  four  |-inch  round  bars,  or  their  equivalent. 

The  steel  and  concrete  stresses,  /^  and/^  and  ratio^  p,  are  interdependent 
and  for  any  yalues  of  f,  and  fc  there  is  always  a  corresponding  vaine  of 
p.  See  formula  (5),  page  354.)  With  /,  and  /.  given,  the  corresponding 
ratio,  pt  must  never  be  exceeded,  else,  if  the  stress  in  the  steel  is  main- 
tained,  the  stress  in  the  concrete  would  be  increased  beyond  the  permis- 
sible yalues  given  on  page  573.  « 

If  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  larger  ratio  of  steel  than  the  value  p  cor- 
responding to  the  required  stresses  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the 
stress/,  the  excess  steel  must  be  balanced  by  compression  steel  as  dis- 
cussed  on  page  493. 
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d   =  depth  of  beam  f rom  compressive  surf ace  to  center  of  steei  in  inches. 
k    =  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth  of  beam  d. 
j    =  ratio  of  distance  between  the  centers  of  coQipression  and  tension 
to  depth  of  beam,  d. 

jd=dli-'—j  =  distance  between  the  centers  of  compression  and  tension. 

Ag  =  area  of  cross-section  of  steel  in  square  inches. 

p   =  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  to  cross-section  of  beam  above  center 

of  gravity  of  steel. 
M  =  bending  moment  in  inch-pounds. 
n    =  ratio  of  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  concrete. 

Then 

P^TJ     (5)  k^^VpftViptii^-pn     (6)         7  =  1--    (6a) 

od  3 

The  value  of  p  is  figured  first,  then  k  and  j  computed  or  taken  f rom 
Table  on  page  482,  and  substituted  in  equations  (7)  and  (8). 

For  rectangular  beams  designed  with  stresses  ordinarily  used,  the 
moment  arm,  jd^  is  about  |  d  and  the  above  formulas  may  be  expressed 
as 

0.87^ ,(/  bd^ 

Neither  the  allowable  tension  in  steel  nor  the  allowable  oompressioii 

in  concrete  shonld  be  exceeded.    Tables  for  determining  the  dimen- 

sions  and  loading  of  rectangular  beams  are  given  on  pages  576  to  578, 

and  the  methods  of  practical  computation  and  details  of  design  are 

iilustrated  in  Example  8,  page  553.    T-beams  are  treated  on  page  487. 

The  selection  of  bending  moments  to  use  in  design  of  continnotiB  beami 
is  treated  on  page  510. 

DESIGN  OF  SLABS 

A  slab,  so  far  as  computation  is  concemed,  is  a  rectangular  beam. 
The  dimensions  and  stresses,  therefore,  can  be  obtained  by  the  formulas 
given  for  rectangular  beams. 

The  bending  moment  is  figured  for  a  definite  width  of  slab  so  that 
the  formula  for  depth  of  slab  can  be  simplified  by  combining  the  selected 
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value  €3i  b  ^  12  indies  with  Uie  oo«j?laiJts  given  lor  rtciauguhr 
»,  cfaanging  tormuks  as  givetì  l>elow.  In  tiue  <x>fixLuJLa  for  rcquired 
of  Steel,  Ag,  il  is  pjkost  oouvenkiil  to  SLSsuxae  a  widtJi  of  siab,  Z»  =  j 
indL  The  formula  tiitaa  gives  llie  area  of  sled  i>cr  iiicJi  of  width  of  tJie 
slab,  and  the  spaciE^  of  the  )réss  can  l>e  readily  deternùiaed  by  dividiiig 
tlxt  CTOBs  sectional  area  of  a  bar  bv  the  detcrniiacd  area  per  inch  of 
-wìdih  of  Blab. 

Using  notation  on  page  484,  and  making 

M  ==  bending  moment  in  indi-pouncLs  per  foot  of  width  of  slab, 
As  =  area  of  sleel  in  square  inches  per  inch  of  width, 
Ci  —  Constant  based  on  these  units, 

the  formulas  (i)  and  (2),  change  to 

d  =  0.29  cVm  =  CiVm      (inches)  (9) 

As  =  pd    (per  indi  of  width)  (lo.i 

The  table  on  page  483  gives  the  values  of  constali ts,  C\ ,  for  concrete  of 
seiecled  proportions. 

For  1:2:4  «oserete,  ^<9tmg  stresses  in  this  table,  the  formulas 


d  =  0.028 V  M       (inches)  (ii' 

■As  =  0.0077  d     (per  inch  of  width)  (12) 

in  which  d  is  found  from  equatiun  r^gi.     Jf  iarger  dcpth  of  slab  is  u:3ed 
than  required  by  ihìb  formula,  the  area  of  steel  may  be  found  from 

A^  = =   _  -  -         ip^.p  ijj^^j,  ^^^[  vvidth'  113 

i2jdjs        lo.sjsd 

The  use  of  these  formulas  is  iliustrated  in  Examplc  8,  page  553. 

Table  7  on  page  582  gives  dimensions  and  rcinforcement  for  slabs  for 
different  Uve  loads  ba.sed  on  stress  in  concreU',/;  =  650,  stress  in  steel, 
/,  =  ló  000,  and  ratio  of  elasticiiy,  ;/.  =  15. 

Slabs  which  are  conthiuous  over  the  supports,  such  u^  thosc  in  a  floor  or 
in  a  buttressed  retaininjr  wall,  must  bc  dc^gned  witl»  pruvibìun  for  the 
negative  moment  at  die  supjx>rt>.  For  unilorniiy  luaded  spans  conthiu- 
ous over  two  or  more  intermediale  supports,  a  mumcnt  Af  =  j^i  wì'~  niay 
be  used  both  in  tlic  cenieris  of  tiie  ^pall^  and  aiso  at  tbu  bUjjporls,  wìiile 
for  end  spans  a  moment  M  ~   --^^  ivl^  i>  nccc.-^^ary. 

MoBMnts  at  Suppert.  To  proviti^  ft)r  the  momcnts  ovt-r  supporls 
some  designers  bend  up  ali  Uie  bar^  near  tìie  ]  point,  but  a  bctter  way, 
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to  be  sure  that  no  point  in  tension  is  unprovided  with  steel,  is  to  bend 
up  one-half ,  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the  bars  and  nm  them  over 
the  supports  allowìng  the  remainder  to  continue  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slab.  To  provide  the  rest  of  the  steel  at  the  support,  the  bars  in  the 
adjoining  span  can  be  carried  back  over  the  support.  Where  the  bars 
are  so  long  as  to  extend  over  several  spans,  they  can  be  arranged  to  break 
joints  at  different  places,  and  so  keep  as  much  steel  over  top  of  supports 
as  at  center  of  span. 

The  bend  in  the  bars  should  be  near  the  i  points  in  the  span,  and 
usually  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  with  the  horizontal.  Too  sharp 
an  angle  may  tend  to  crack  the  slab,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
must  be  brought  to  the  top  of  the  slab  far  enough  from  the  support  to 
properly  provide  for  the  negative  moment. 

Tables  for  determining  dimensions  and  loading  of  slabs  can  be  found 
on  pages  579  to  582,  and  examples  and  details  of  design  are  given  on 
pages  552  to  557. 

Cross  Beinforcement  of  Slabs.  Cross  reinforcement,  that  is,  bars  at 
the  bottom  of  slab  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  hearing  rods,  is  cus- 
tomarily  used  to  prevent  shrinkage  and  temperature  cracks.  The 
amount  of  steel  to  use  for  this  usually  is  selected  somewhat  arbitrarily, 
a  cross-sectional  area  of  bars  equivalent  to  0.2  per  cent,  to  0.3  per  cent. 
(p  =  0.002  to  0.003)  of  the  cross-section  of  the  floors  being  the  usuai 
practice. 

Beinforcement  over  Girders.  The  top  of  the  slab  over  a  girder  or 
beam  which  is  parallel  to  the  principal  reinforcement  bars  should  be 
reinforced  transversely  not  only  for  stiffening  the  T-beam  (see  p.  418) 
but  also  to  provide  for  the  negative  bending  moment  produced  with  the 
bending  of  the  slab  next  to  the  beanj  or  girder.  This  reinforcement  is 
also  necessary  even  when  the  beam  is  simply  a  small  stiffener.     (See 

p.  49I-) 

Computing  Batic  of  Steel.    The  ratio  of  steel  in  a  slab  is  most  readily 

found  by  dividing  the  cross  section  of  one  bar  by  the  area  between  two 

bars,  this  area  being  the  spacing  of  the  bars  times  the  depth  of  steel 

below  top  of  slab.    For  example,  a  slab  with  steel  4  inches  below  the 

top  and  J  inch  round  bars  spaced  6  inches  apart  has  a  ratio, 

0.106  _  _  , 

P  = ^—  =  0.0082,  or  0.82  per  cent  steel. 

4X6 

Square  and  Oblong  Slabs  Supported  by  Four  Beams.  When  a  slab 
is  supported  by  four  beams  and  its  length  does  not  exceed  i^  times  its 
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selecting  final  depth  of  beam  and  breadth  of  stem,  b',  see  that  the  com- 
pression  in  concrete  and  the  shear  do  not  exceed  the  allowable  working 
stress  (pages  588  and  489) .  Figure  amount  of  tension  steel  (formula  (20) 
p.  491).  For  large  beams,  a  saving  in  steel  may  be  eflFected  by  using  the 
more  exact  formulas.  In  such  case,  preliminary  -4,  for  k  and  z  may  be 
found  from  formula  (20)  and  final  As  from  formulas  (21)  to  (26)  page  357. 

To  Beview  a  T-Beam.  Dimensions  are  given  and  the  stresses  are 
to  be  determined.  Determine  width  of  flange.  Find  compressive 
stresses  in  concrete  by  use  of  table  on  page  588. 

The  stresses  in  steel  may  be  found  from  formula  (20)  page  491. 

If  desired,  k  and  z  may  be  determined  from  formulas  (15)  and  (16) 
page  356,  and  then/^  and/,  from  (18)  and  (19)  page  357. 


T  Center  Une  of  Compreaalon 


-*♦ 


FiG.  148.— Section  of  T-Beam.     (See  p.  488.) 

Width  of  Flange.  The  width  of  the  slab,  b,  to  use  for  the  flange 
of  the  T-beam  in  compression  is  selected  somewhat  arbitrarily.  In  no 
case,  of  course,  can  it  be  taken  greater  than  the  distance  between  beams. 
Thè  Joint  Committee  has  recommended  the  foUowing  rules,  which  are 
approved  by  the  authors,  for  the  width  of  slab  to  be  considered  effective: 

(a)  It  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  span  length  of  the  beam; 

(b)  Its  overhanging  width,  on  either  side  of  the  web,  shall  not  exceed 
six  times  the  thickness  of  the  slab. 

(e)  It  must  not  exceed  the  distance  between  beams. 

This  practice  is  conservative.     (See  tests,  pages  415  to  418.) 

Beams  in  which  the  T-form  is  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
additional  compression  area  of  concrete  should  preferably  have  a  width 
of  flange  not  more  than  three  times  the  width  of  the  stem  and  a  thickness 
of  flange  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  beam. 

Cross-section  of  Web  as  Determined  by  the  Diagonal  Tension.  The 
width  of  the  web  of  a  T-beam  is  govemed  by  the  layout  of  the  tension 
bars  (see  p.  537)  and  by  the  shearing  stresses  (see  p.  515). 
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Fxample  3:    Given:  3f  =  i  200  000  inch  pounds,  /^  =  7So,/,  «  16  000,  »  =  15. 

Find  the  minimum  depth  if  it  is  desired  to  limit  compressive  steel  to  one-haif  the  ten- 

p' 
sile  Steel,  so  that  ~-  =  0.5. 

Pi 

Solution  :    Assume  a  =  0.06.    From  Table  14,  page  589,  in  the  section  for  f^  = 
16  000  and  f  =  750,  find,  in  the  column  for  a  =  0.06,  the  value  of  p'  =  0.007  corre- 

sponding  to  Pi  =  0.014.    This  satisfies  the   requirement  that  -7-  ==  0.5.    Assuming 

Pi 
j  =  0.89  (it  ìs  not  necessary  to  be  very  exact  in  the  choice  of  j),  we  find  the  mini- 
mum depth  to  be 


mmunum 


.         \     M  I  I  200  000  /- —  ^  .    , 

o  =  •%/  -^ — 7-  =  -%/  — ;; — zz zz rz — :: =  V602  =  24.6  mches. 

\  jàpifs        \  0.89X10  X  0.014  X  16000       ^  ^ 

The  exact  value  oij  from  Fonnula  (27),  page  496,  or  Diagram  i,  page  593,  is  0.885. 
This  does  not  change  the  minimum  depth  and  the  approximate  value  is  near  enough 

for  the  purpose.    The  exact  value  of  a  is  — -|-  »  0.061   also  near  enough  to  the  ap- 

24.0 

proximate  value. 

Economical  Depth  for  a  T-Beam.  Usually  a  greater  depth  than 
the  minimum  is  desirable  for  economy,  because  deepening  the  beam 
reduces  the  area  of  steel  proportionally.  Professors  Tumeaure  and 
Maurer*  analyze  the  depth  for  maximtim  economy  and  suggest  from  this 
the  most  economical  values. 

Using  the  notation  given  on  page  491  and 
r  =  ratio  of  cost  of  cubie  f oot  of  steel  in  place  to  cubie  f  oot  of  concrete 
in  place,  the  economical  depth  is 

,-1  =  JZZ"  (,9) 

From  this  formula  the  most  suitable  depth  may  be  selected  after  two 
or  three  trial  computations  for  difiFerent  widths  of  stem.  The  ratio  of 
costs,  f ,  ranges  between  37  and  75.  For  concretef  in  place  at  20  cents 
per  cubie  foot,  and  steelf  in  place  at  3  cents  per  pound,or  1470  cents  per 
cubie  foot,  the  ratio  of  costs  is  74,  while  for  concrete  at  40  cents  per 
cubie  foot  and  steel  at  3  cents  per  pound,  this  value  will  be  reduced 
to  37.  In  calculations  where  no  unit  costs  are  given,  a  value  of  60  may 
be  selected  for  r. 

The  depth  of  the  T-beam  should  not  be  made  too  great  in  proportion 
to  the  breadth  of  stem.  Many  designers  make  the  ratio  of  the  depth  of 
a  T-beam  to  its  width  of  web  between  2  and  3.  For  very  deep  and  large 
beams  a  ratio  of  4  may  be  accepted;  while,  if  head  room  is  limited,  the 
depth  of  the  beam  fixed  and  the  width  of  stem  determined  by  area  re- 
quired  for  shear,  the  ratio  may  be  even  less  than  2. 

*  Tumeaure  and  Maurer's  "  Prìncìples  of  Reìnforced  Construction,"  Second  Edition,  p.  ajS. 
t  The  cost  of  concrete  need  not  include  cost  of  form  construction  since  a  variation  in  depth  affetti  this 
bttt  slightly.    To  the  actual  unit  cost  of  steel  add  25  to  40  per  cent  for  laps  and  stirrups. 
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atet;!  in  tensinn  may  hp  nl.CiinM  wry  r!'«f)y  by  thr  T'iIli-.-'int;  f'.rrrnil.t: 

Let 
i   =  breadth  of  lìanite  of  T  h^am. 
^'  =  hr«uith  of  w.-b  of  Tb^am. 
■i  =  <iiT)ih  niT-heam  in  inrhcs. 
/    =  tbickni^S'if  ;l«nec  in  irtrlie*. 
j    =  raiio  one\-(T»nn  if  r"i>i*in(»'-o'j[)l'- l'I 'Ifpth,  rf. 
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DESIGN  OF  BEAMS  WITH  STEEL  IN  TOP  AND  BOTTOM 

In  the  chapter  on  theory,  page  358,  are  given  formulas  for  beams 
with  Steel  in  top  and  bottom.  They  are,  however,  too  complicateci  to 
use  convoniently  in  ordinary  design.  A  simplified  method,  devised  by 
Mr.  Edward  Smulski,  of  adapting  the  exact  formulas  to  practical  use  is 
given  below.  By  this  method  the  whole  process  of  design  is  clear  and 
can  be  readily  followed.  It  can  be  used  without  the  aid  of  tables  sìnce 
the  corctants,  k,  j\  and  pj  for  the  customary  unit  stresses  can  be  easily 
remembered.  The  method  is  of  such  importance  in  relieving  one  of  the 
most  complicated  problems  in  reinforced  concrete  design  that  ìt  will  be 
demonstrated  by  two  examples. 

Determination  of  Ratio  of  Compressive  Steel,  p^  for  Given  Dimensions 
of  Beam  and  Area  of  Tensile  Steel. 

If  the  ratio  of  tension  steel  in  a  beam  is  larger  than  the  limiting  value 
p,  corresponding  to  the  allowable  working  stresses/,  and/c,  the  required 
ratio  of  compression  reinforcement  may  be  determined  as  follows: 

Let 
pi  =  ratio,  in  beams  with  steel  in  top  and  bottom,  of  cross-section  of 

Steel  in  tension  to  cross  section  of  beam,  M. 
p  =  ratio,  in  beams  with  tensile  steel  only,  of  cross-section  of  steel  in 

tension  to  cross-section  of  beam,  bd. 
p'  —  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  in  compression  to  cross-section  of 

beam,  bd. 
k  =  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth  of  steel  in  tension. 
a  =    ratio  of  depth  of  compressive  steel  to  depth  of  beam. 

Formula  33,  page  359,  for  pi  consists  of  two  terms.    The  first  term, 

— -,  is  identical  with  formula  (6),  page  354,  for  the  ratio,  p,  cor- 

2»  (i  —  k) 

responding  to  the  allowable  stresses  /,  and  fc  given  on  page  482  for 

beams  without  compression  steel  so  that  formula  (33)  becomes 

pi  =  P  +  P'  : 

1  —  k 

From  which  we  get 

p'  =  (pi  -  p)   I (21) 

This  equation  gives  the  required  ratio*  of  compressive  steel  if  certain 

*  That  is,  ratio  of  cross  section  of  steel  to  cross-sectional  area  of  beam  disregarding  any  projectinir 
flanges  which  are  in  tension. 
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f  rom  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  to  the  center  of  tensile  steel. 
By  multiplymg  the  compressive  stresses  in  steel  by  the  distance  from 
center  of  compressive  steel  to  center  of  tensile  steel,  we  get  the  addi- 
tional  moment  of  resistance  produced  by  the  use  of  extra  tensile  steel 
and  the  compressive  steel.  This  principle  may  be  used  to  simplify  the 
designing  of  beams  with  steel  in  top  and  bottom. 

Let 
A,   =  area  of  cross-section  of  tensile  steel  in  beam  under  consideration. 

As  =  pbd  =  area*  of  tensile  steel  in  simple  beam  for  which  steel  and 
concrete  are  stressed  to  given  allowable  stresses,/,  and/^. 

p  =  ratio*  of  cross-section  of  steel  in  tension  to  cross-section  of  beam 
above  this  steel,  in  beam  with  tensile  steel  only. 

k  =  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth  of  steel  in  tension. 

Ag  =  i4,  —  Ag  =  extra  tensile  steel  in  beam  with  steel  in  top  and  bot- 
tom to  be  balanced  by  compression  steel. 

Ag  =  area  of  compression  steel  required  to  balance  extra  tensile  steel. 

Mi  =  moment  of  resistance  or  bending  moment  in  general. 

M  =  moment  of  resistance  of  beam  without  compressive  reinforcement. 
The  moment  of  resistance  of  beam  without  compressive  reinforcement 

and  with  the  required  area  of  tensile  steel  as  given  on  page  354  is 

M  =  fsAJd  (see  p.  484)  in  which  A^  =  pbd, 

If  the  dimensions  b  and  d  oi  a,  beam  are  limited  and  it  is  called^ 
to  resist  a  bending  moment  Mi  larger  than  the  moment  of  resistance 
given  above  of  a  simple  beam,  corresponding  to  the  allowable  unit 
stresses,  the  foUowing  method  may  be  used  in  determining  the  required 
amount  of  tensile  and  compression  reinforcement. 

The  total  area  of  tensile  reinforcement  is 

As^  =  pbd+  As^  (22) 

The  difference  between  Mi  and  M  must  be  resisted  by  a  couple  formed 
by  stresses  in  extra  tensile  steel,  A^   —  A^  —  As  and  by  stress  in  com- 
pression steel,  A's. 
The  arm  of  this  couple  is  (f  (i— a). 
Therefore 

Mi"M  =  ^^  J(i-fl)/,  (23) 

*The  limiting  value  for  which  no  compression  steel  is  required. 
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Moment  Ann.  The  ratio  of  moment  arm  to  depth  of  beam  can  be 
determìned  from  the  formula 

in  which  k  ìs  the  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  and  i  —  -  is  the  ratio 

3 
of  moment  arm  for  simple  beams  depending  upon  the  ratio  of  stress, 

~r.    The  dìagram  on  page  593  gives  values  of  j  for  different  ratios  of 
-^  and  ^.     In  practice  a  vaine  for  j  of  0.89  may  be  assumed  and  the 

amount  of  tensile  steel  determined  from  A^  =  — .  After  obtainmg  the 

required  compressive  steel  the  vaine  of  j  may  be  corrected  by  ref er- 
ing to  the  diagrams. 

DETAILS  OF  CONTINnOUS  BEABflS  AT  THE  SUFPOBT. 

]>eagn  of  a  Ountìnnoiia  Beam  at  the  Sappoorta*  The  formulas  just 
given  and  the  diagram  on  pages  594  and  595,  for  beams  with  steel  in 
top  and  bottom  are  of  the  greatest  practical  use  in  designing  continuous 
beams  at  the  supports. 

In  the  pasttoo  little  attentionhasbeenpaidto  the  details  '  '  ^orced 
concrete  beams  at  the  supports,  with  the  resuit  that  a  numi^ 
forced  concrete  structures  bave  been  built  with  beams  and  giràérs  con- 
taining  insuffident  steel  at  the  top  of  the  beam  over  the  supports  to  take 
the  pulì  caused  by  the  n^ative  bending  moment,  and  insuffident  area 
of  concrete  to  take  the  compression.t  These  beams  not  only  f  ail  to  bave 
the  required  factor  of  safety,  but  frequently  even  the  working  loadings 
cause  cracks  that  are  always  unsightly  and  sometimes  dangerous. 
Moistiu:e  also  is  liable  to  penetrate  the  open  cracks  and  rust  the  steel. 

Just  as  much  care,  therefore,  is  necessary  in  designing  the  reinforced 
concrete  beam  at  the  supports  as  in  the  middle  of  the  span  Not  only 
the  tensile  stresses  in  the  steel  but  also  the  compressive  stresses  in  the 
concrete  must  be  figured. 

The  tendency  to  ovxrstress  the  concrete  at  the  supports  is  due  to  the 
T-beam  design.  In  a  T-beam,  at  the  center  of  the  span  the  portion  of 
the  slab  forming  the  flange  is  available  for  taking  compression.    At  the 


See  "Beadìag  Moments  in  Còntinnoai  Remiavoed  ConcreCe  Beam»"  by  Sanfoid  E.  Tbompaon.  n. 
t  See  p.  470. 
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Depth  oì  Beam  Increaaed  by  a  Haunch.  Another  method  of  prò- 
vìding  additional  compression  area  is  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the 
beam  at  the  support  by  a  fiat  haunch.  The  increased  depth  may  be 
obtained  by  assuming  a  new  depth  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  diagrams 
on  pages  594  and  595,  determining  whether  the  stresses  do  not  exceed 
the  specified  limit.    This  is  illustrated  in  the  example  on  page  556. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  computation  need  be  made  only  at  one 
point,  that  is,  next  to  the  support,  since  the  point  to  end  the  slope  can 
be  readily  figured  f rom  the  f ollowing  formula  : 

For  a  uniformly  loaded  beam,  let 
Mf,  =  negative  bending  moment  next  to  the  support. 
Mf  =  moment  of  resistance  of  the  inverted  T-beam  without  the  haunch, 

govemed  by  the  concrete. 
X     =  length  of  haimch. 
/      =  span  of  beam. 

X  =: (approximately)*  (28) 

S       Mb 

An  illustration  of  the  use  of  this  formula  isgiven  in  Example  8,  page  556. 

Tenaion  Steel  at  the  Support  For  reinf orced  concrete  beams  designed 
for  a  negative  bending  moment  at  the  support  equal  to  the  positive 
bending  moment  at  the  center  of  the  span,  there  are  two  common 
ways  of  arranging  the  details  so  as  to  bring  the  same  amount  of  tensile 
.einforcement  at  both  plaoes. 

The  first  method,  most  commonly  used,  is  to  bend  about  one-half 
of  the  horizontal  steel,  carry  it  at  an  angle  to  the  top  of  the  beam,  and 
then  horizontally  towards  and  over  the  support.  When  bending  the 
bars,  determine,  from  the  diagrams,  pages  535  to  536,  from  the  positive 
bending  moment  where  the  bars  may  be  bent  up  and  from  the  negative 
bending  moment  where  they  are  required  over  the  support.  Then 
bend  the  bars  in  places  where  they  would  be  most  usef  ul  as  web  rein- 
forcement,  keeping  in  mind,  however,  that  their  main  purp)ose  is  to  pro- 
vide negative  moment  reinforcement.  The  bent  bars  are  carried  across 
the  support  a  sufficient  distance  to  provide  anchorage  by  bond  and  also 
to  serve  as  tension  steel  in  the  adjacent  span.    If  this  amount  of  steel 

*  This  formula  is  based  upon  the  faci  that  the  point  of  zero  moment  is  at  approximately  ^  of  the 
span,  and  from  the  curves  of  bending  moment  on  p.  505,  it  is  evident  that  the  varìation  in  the  moment 
between  the  support  and  the  i  point  b  very  nearly  a  straight  line.  Hence  the  difference  between  the  bend- 
ing moment  and  the  moment  of  resistance  is  in  approximately  the  sarae  ratio  to  the  bending  moment 
as  is  the  ratio  of  the  distance  from  the  point  where  the  haunch  is  needed  to  the  point  of  zero  bending 
moment.  When  the  point  of  zero  moment  is  not  approximately  at  i  span  the  fractìon  may  be  altered 
aocordingly- 
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is  nat  suffident,  TR'iuch  may  iiap]>ejQ  vv'jbieu  tiw;  adjoiijjjig  ^piOis  are  jiot 
of  the  same  strengtii,  additionaJ  short  bars  may  be  iiitroduoed.  'ilùb 
arrangement  Ixas  the  advaulage  that  ali  the  bars  are  eabily  kept  hi 
place,  and  besides,  tlie  bent  bars  ser\'e  as  diagonal  teiibion  remforceinent. 

In  the  Becond  method,  which  is  soinelimes  employcd,  ali  bott<^in 
bars  are  carried  straight.  Some  of  them  are  carried  the  whole  length  of 
the  beam  to  pro\àde  compressive  remforcement,  and  the  rest  are  cut 
short  at  places  where,  due  to  the  decrease  of  tlie  beiidiiig  moiuent,  as 
determined  from  page  ^i(j,  a  sraaller  amount  of  slcel  ib  sufticient.  'J'he 
liars  to  be  cut  must  be  extended,  however,  beyond  the  thcoretical  points 
and  must  be  hooked  at  the  ends  or  otherwise  anchored  to  prevcnt 
siipping.  Oniy  a  small  proportion  of  the  steel,  preferabiy  one  bar  at 
a  trnie.  should  be  cut  so  as  not  to  transfer  suddenly  a  large  stress  to  the 
remaining  bars.  In  the  top  of  the  beam  over  the  support,  a  separate 
set  of  straight  bars  is  introduced,  which  extends  both  wavb  from  the  sup- 
porr hm»  the  beams  a  disiauce  equal  to  about  \  of  the  span.  Aìthough 
tnis  method  has  the  advantage  that  just  enough  steeì  is  used  in  the  ceii- 
ter  and  at  tiie  sujjports.  and  the  labor  of  bendiiig  bars  ib  saved,  il  is  not 
recommendec  because  it  is  difhcuit  ili  conslruction  tu  avoid  dibpiacement 
of  bars. 

ÈaaàoKna^  of  fiaxs  at  tbe  Bapports.  Li  ilxed  and  cantnever  beams, 
tnt  maximum  tensijv  stress  in  reinfurciiig  bars  exists  at  the  poiiit  of 
suT-)i)ort,  and  the  sieel  must  be  anchored  in  the  support  bulhcientì>' 
t«  >  u»jveiop  thib  stress.  Thib  may  be  done  by  e.xiending  tht  steel  over  the 
suTiport  a  sufijcienl  ìen«:th  to  develop  tìie  stress  by  bond  (see  p.  5^9. 
Howtfver.  wìiere  this  ib  in!posbÌDk%  as  at  the  wall  hne  h.  a  buiidiiig  <^r  iji 
a  retaininjr  waK,  tlitr  ancnorage  snuulr!  be  provider!  by  a  iiuok,preietabìy 
curvec, o:  sufhdent  strengtì;  to  deveioj>  tije  stress  «j>.  540;.  Tue  h(jOi: 
must  be  piaced  deep  enoujEjh  to  avuid  danger  of  breaKing  or  shcariiig 
•:»fT  o*'  the  concrete. 

JEREBCT  0F  YABTDIG  MOMSVT  OF  IH2ETIA  UP05  TH£ 

JDBaPUiG  MOMSKT 

A5  tne  oendinr:  niument  ir  a  tontmuuu^  bcan:  oeptrnd^  upui.  il^jno- 
ment  o:'  mertiL,  it  wil.  vary  with  tn*j  xanalioi:  ii  tii».-  muiiient  of  ii^- 
crtia.  In  a  reinuirceó  conerei*:'  bear.,  tii*r  moment  of  inerlia  ib  \ery  sei- 
U'irr  Constant  for  tue  wjioi*-  it-nj^lh  of  a  conlijiuou^  bean:.  L^^jccialiy 
1"-  this  true  of  1  -i>eanib  ani  L^jdiiib  prt»viàeù  witii  haujiciieb. 

A  tiiurougìi  stuoy  oy  ti»»^  auinor^n-  uifit^rent  conuuiun  ,jiuvv<;\f ',&ìjov\s 
trial  a  varialiun  in  tn»:*  niunitrn;  o!  hie''U<i  in  a  ocan  ,  a>  gicat  a-  i>  poaiJ- 
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ble  in  ordinary  design,  causes  a  varìation  in  bending  moment  of  less  than 
IO  per  cent.  Under  most  conditions,  the  varìation  is  even  smaller.  Con- 
sequently  a  continuous  beam  may  be  designed  safely  with  the  bendbg 
moment  reconmiended/on  page  510. 

SPAir  OP  A  CONTIinJOUS  BEAM  OB  SLAB 

• 

It  is  customary  to  consider  the  span  of  a  continuous  beam  or  slab  as 
the  distance  between  the  centers  of  its  supports.  In  general  this  is  the 
simplest  pian  to  follow  and  one  which  is  always  on  the  side  of  safety.  If 
the  support  is  exceptionally  wide,  as  when  a  slab  runs  into  a  wide  beam, 
or  a  beam  or  girder  into  a  large  column,  the  length  of  the  span  may  be 
considered  arbitrarìly  as  the  clear  span  plus  the  depth  of  the  beam  or 
slab. 

DISTEIBITTIOIf  OF  SLAB  LOAD  TO  THE  STTPPOETnTGf  BEAMS 

If  slabs  are  reinforced  in  both  directions,  the  loads  carrìed  to  the  beams 
supporting  them  will  not  be  uniformly  distrìbuted  over  the  length  of  the 
beam,  but  may  be  assumed  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  ordinates  of 
a  trìangle. 

Assuming  that  the  slab  transmits  a  load  to  its  nearer  support,  we  bave 
the  f oUowing  f ormulas  f or  determining  the  moment  to  use  in  computing 
the  long  and  the  short  supporting  beams. 

Let 
//    =  the  longer  span  of  a  rectangular  slab  in  feet. 
/,    =  the  shorter  span  of  the  slab  in  feet. 
w  =  load  per  linear  foot  of  beam  if  the  slab  is  considered  as  supported 

by  longer  beams  only. 
Af/=  bendijig  moment  in  foot  pounds  of  longer  beam. 
Ms=  bending  moment  in  foot  pounds  of  shorter  beam. 

Then  the  moments  of  the  two  beams,  assuming  them  as  freely  sup- 
ported, are  found  by  the  application  of  simple  mechanics,  to  be 

Mi  =^wlf  (i  -  -5)     (29)       and    M,  =  l\-  wl?  \  ±       (30) 
8        \         3^/'/  VS         /3 

For  continuous  or  fixed  beams  the  fraction  \  may  be  changed  to  yV 
or  tV 
Formula  (30)  does  not  apply  to  girders  supporting  one  or  more  beams. 
This  case  is  treated  imder  the  heading  which  follows. 
The  followipg  example  illustrates  the  use  of  the  formulasi 
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hxatnpir  6:  W'iiat  wil:  b»  Uh  Uriidiu;.''  luoiiieril.'  iii  tii«  twd  cuntinuou^  bcariir^ 
:>upportuii:  aii  oblouL'  panel  Ine  icnj^iu  01  v^llM./;  is  (iij<  hu^I  oiiu-iiunric  Ui«,*  mcautii 
AH':  whicii  id  reiniortecl  so  as  lo  iraubmit  iL^  loar!  U)l:i  way.-:" 

Soiuitw::     Ubint'  -,'.  i.'/-'  lnr  Uic  contiiiut>u-  i>c<iJii-  iu?il«a'l  (>f  à  ur/'  and  >u  l>st  il  utili  i(  : 

•        .  /  '  i.  ;    -\  >o       •- 

Mumaii  ili  iuuKrr  bouii,  Al .    =     --«.-li  -  '  li-—     «' 

1.  \  /-       /         9i>-       ' 

itlunienl  iti  ftborltrr  i»c*ui,  A/ 3  «  —  «.,-'--     «.  . 
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Wkcnone  or  more  l.»eams  run  intt»  a  girder,tiu'  i<»aà  u|>oii  Xiv:  girdcr  coij 
sist^  of  the  concentrate' 1  live  and  dead  loaus  ironi  tii*.'  l>trani.^  actiii;^  at  tucir 
i«ùiit^  <.»f  inierbectiui.  wil;:  tii'-  girat^r,  tue  uniiornuy  di-slriuul^^a  wci^m  o! 
me  giratrr  iihe::,  aii  i  tue  uiLsymmeirKaìjy  di:3triuuiea  wei«^iu  of  a  siuaiì  jx^r- 
uon  cf  liie  lioor  hiab,  wil/i  ili  ìive  ioad,  wiiicn  Lears  directiy  upou  tiicgirutrr. 
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FiG.  X4^. — Distribuuon  of  Infaiu  and  blab  Loads  io  Girder.  {^e  j.  s-i.) 


loavoidtìie  compuiaiiuii  ('i  »ever..ì  monjeni^,  a  ^eiie^  of  studio  iid.ve 
LK?cn  made  by  tiìe  auihors  l<'r  diiierent  condiiiuii",  and  il  iid^^  ixcii  lound 
inat  tiie  maximum  bendii!'4  moment  ìA  a  >iirder  iiiay  W  oi/Udiieo  v\i.iiout 
ajnjreciabie  crror  i)y  cun.siaerii;g,a5  a  unih.^rmiy  dj^lnDuu  1  i.^a.j,tiic  wcignt 
•  !  tiie  firder  plus  tue  wei|^f:t  <{  ^lab  aud  iis  ìi\e  iua'.,  i<'r  au  aita  viiu.^e 
tength  is  me  knf^iii  of  tue  girdfi  and  wiiu>e  wiairi  i.-  iìm,  aveiarc  itufUi  (  f 
i!.e  ueams  runniiip  frorn  ed«  i:  m«  e  imo  ti  e  girder.  'J  \.^  ^^ìWì  .,•  Iiic>l  luad^ 
(livided  i'V  me  iengtii  ''i  Ii-l-  ^ii»j*  r  j^ivts  a  uniiurm.\  ui.-inuuiri  i^aj  ì.t 
wiiith  tiie  ordinan*  l'urmui^  m^y  ir  um.-!. 

Tniis  in  Fig.  14^,  insieaa  01  Lumpuimg  tiic  mument  i»n  Ijc  t>*ivjci  a*»  me 
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SUI»  Qt  the  moments  produced  by  Ioads  of  the  triangtes,  a  b  e,  plus  the  cor- 
ceutrated  Ioads  front  the  beams  at  e,  the  entire  load  d  d  d  d  may  be 
considered  as  uniformly  distributed  over  the  girder  in  the  length  et  a. 

With  only  one  condition  is  thcre  an  appreciable  variutioa  from  the  exact 
maximum  moment,  and  this  is  a  case  where  two  beams  nm  into  a  girder  at 
the  one-  third  points*  Here  the  maximum  moment  obtained  by  the  unii onnly 
distributed  method  gives  slighdy  too  conservative  resuits>  and  may  be 
reduced  by  io%. 

Moments  in  a  girder  other  than  tiie  maximum  must  be  computed  for 
individuai  conditions» 

Bending  moments  and  shearing  forces  have  to  be  computed  so  ftequentìy 
m  reinforced  concrete  de^gn  that  the  more  common  rules  and  formulas 
are  given  here  and,  besides  this  eiemental  matter,  dìagmms  are  pre- 
sented  for  esiimating  the  moments  and  shears  in  variouskinds  of  loarfmg. 
and  recommenda  tions  are  made  for  the  computation  of  bending  moments 
in  design.     Shear  and  diagpnal  ten^on  in  beams  are  taken  up  at  lengCix» 

Sui»  ter  Tina  BMctumfr  ski>  SkipQttrtft.  The  leacdon  at  a  support  mu^  be 
found  in  order  to  determine  the  bending  moment  The  sum  of  the  upward 
forces>  which  in  ordinary  beams  are  the  reactions  at  tiie  supporta»  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  ali  the  downward  vertical  forces  or  loads>  In  a  simple  beam 
supported  or  tìxed  at  the  two  ends,  the  reacdon  at  either  end  is  found  bv 
taking  moments  of  ali  forces  about  the  other  support  and  soiving  for  ttie 
reacdon  desired. 

Expressed  as  a  formula,  if 

R  =  desired  reaction. 

P  ■=  any  vertical  load. 

l  —  span. 

X  —  distance  of  load  from  the  support  at  which  the  reacdon  is  desired* 

-i'  =  s^un,  u^g  —  for  downward  and  -h  for  upward  forces^  then 

IPil-x) 

Exam4>le  /?  In  Fig.  150.  where  there  is  a  umform  load  over  the  entire  .spxn 
and  also  concentrated  Ioads P^  =•  200  ;ind  P^  =»  350  at  the  i  pomts,  what 
is  the  left  reaction? 

(200    X  S^    -L    (:-o   ^^  4)   4-  (100  X   12)6 
SoUUé&tK     R  =»  -  h9L  "^^50  pumuia> 
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The  dfiterminatioxi  of  reactions  and  moments  of  condnuous  beams  js 
leCerred  to  od  pa^  510* 


r\  -  SOO  LB  P,- 9S0  LB. 


^rr.- 


tQO  LB.  PER  FT. 


UMIFORM 


^FT.- 


LOAD 
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Rf«aO  LB.  Rr  BOO  LB. 

F^.  Z50. — Beam  Loaded  with  DisLribuLed  and  CuncentraLed  Loads. 

{See  pp.  509  and  510.) 


Buie  to  Find  Bending  Moment  at  Any  Point  in  a  Beam.  Consider  eitber 
side  of  the  vertical  section  passing  through  the  point  and  disregard  the  other 
side.  Multiply  each  load  and  reactìon  by  its  average  distance  from  the 
section  and  add  the  products,  taking  loads  acting  downwaid  as  negative 
and  tho6e  acdng  upward  as  positive. 

This  sum  is  the  bending  moment  at  the  secdon. 

Moments  in  EngUsh  measure  are  usually  takcn  in  inch-pounds.  Hence, 
the  distance  must  be  in  inches  and  the  weights  in  pounds. 

ExatmpU  8:  In  Pig.  150  what  is  the  bending  moment  in  inch-pounds  at  the 
middle  of  the  span  ? 

SobUion:  M  -i^,  (6  X  i2)-P,  (2  X  i2)-(ioo  X  6)  X  3  X  12  »  34  8ooinch 
pounds. 

Baie  to  Find  Shear  at  any  Point  in  Beam.  Consider  eitber  side  of  the 
section  passing  through  the  point  and  disregard  the  other  side.  Add  the 
loads  and  reactions,  taking  the  loads  acting  downward  as  negative  and 
those  acting  upward,  such  as  a  reaction,  as  positive.  The  sum  is  the  shear 
at  the  section. 

Epcample  g:  In  Fig.  150  what  is  the  shear  at  the  left  support  and  at  the 
center? 

SUiétion:  Ri  —  850  pounds  at  left  support  and  at  the  center  the  shear  is 
Ri—  P — (100  X  6)  —  50  pounds. 

Table  of  (hnunon  Bending  Moments  and  Shearing  Forces.    The  fol- 

lowing  table  for  convenient  reference  gives  values  of  the  sheariiig  forces  and 
bending  moments  for  common  cases.  The  values  for  external  forces  are 
independent  of  the  structure  of  the  beam. 
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Bending  Moments  and  Shearing  Farces.* 


Loadinc. 

Section 
C3oDAÌdered. 

Sbearing  Force. 

Bending  Moment. 

Deicription. 

At  distance 

z 

from  support. 

Oreateet. 

At  distance 

X 

from  support. 

Createsi. 

Beam  fìxed 
at  one  end, 
unsupport-l 
edatother.J 

Beam  sup- 
ported  at  - 
x)th  ends. 

At  end 
Uniform. 

* 

At 
middle.  «1 

Uniform. 

At  dis-  . 
tance  a  " 

from 
^  support. 

'  Between 
support 

and 
middle. 

Beyond 
middle. 

'  Between 

support 

and  load. 

Beyond 
load. 

w 

?(■-) 

w 

a 
W 

W  (1  -  a) 

1 

Wa 
1 

W 
W 
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a 

W 

a 

WO-a) 
"1 

Wa 

r 

W  (1  -  x) 

w 

WO-a) 
1         "^ 

Wl 

Wl 

a 

Wl 

4 

Wl 

8 

VVa(l-a) 

1 

*  W  ■■  total  load;  1  "■  span;  x  "•distance  of  section  considered  from  support.  If  moment  Ì9  in 
inch  pounds,  1  and  x  must  be  in  inches  and  W  in  pound<<.  If  load  is  aistributed  so  as  to  be 
in  terms  of  weight  per  unit  length,  substitute  wl  for  W  in  the  formulas. 

Table  of  Moments  of  Inertia.  The  table  on  page  509  gives  the  moment 
of  inertia  for  beams  of  a  few  sections  which  might  be  used  in  concrete  con- 
struction.  The  reinforcement,  if  any,  may  be  considered  as  replaced  by  an 
area  of  concrete  which  is  the  area  of  the  steel  times  the  ratio  of  elasticity, 
n,  and  is  located  at  the  same  distance  from  the  neutral  axis. 


8HEAB  AND  BENDING  MOMENT  DIAGRAM8 

The  diagrams  in  Figs.  151  to  154  pages  505  to  508  give  bending  mo- 
ments  and  shears  for  beams  continuous  over  two,  three,  and  four  spans. 
Beams  with  free  ends  and  with  fixed  ends  are  shown  separatdy.  In 
using  the  diagrams  with  fixed  ends  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  prac- 
tice  beams  are  hardly  ever  positively  fixed  at  the  wall  supports.  (See 
p.  513.)  Positions  of  the  loads  were  selected  giving  absolute  maximum 
bending  moments  in  the  center  of  the  spans  and  at  the  supports 
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FlQ.  153. — Bending  Momeots  and  Shean  for  Continuous  Beuns,  Eistrìbutd 
Loads.    (Stt  p.  504.) 
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respectively.  The  cases  chosen  are  sufficiently  representative  to  be 
used  without  appreciable  error  as  maximum  and  minimum  \'alues  for 
beams  of  any  number  of  spans  and  any  distribution  of  uniform  loading. 
As  staled  with  the  diagrams,  the  curves  are  ali  drawn  to  scale  on  cross- 
section  ruling  so  that  proportionate  values  may  be  read.  The  loads  are 
given  in  terms  of  u\  the  load  per  unit  of  iength.  The  horìzontal  scale 
has  ten  divisiona  per  span  so  that  the  moments  and  shears  can  ba  read- 


Fi<i.  154.— liending  Moments  and  Shears  for  Conlinuous  Bcams,  Concentrated 
Loads.     (5m  p.  508.) 

ily  estimated  at  any  ijoint.  The  values  which  are  printed  for  the  bend- 
ing  moments  are  in  common  fractions  for  convenience  of  comparison, 
althoughinorder  to  scale  them  they  must  bechangtdfrom  the  common 
f raction  to  a  decimai,  Each  vertical  division  for  the  bending  moment 
scale  represents  o.oi  and  for  the  shear  scale  represents  o.i.  Bearìng 
this  in  mind,  the  bending  moment  and  shear  can  be  scaled  at  any  pari 
of  the  span. 

Concentrated  loads  are  treatcd  in  Fig.  154,  the  loads  bcìng  localed 
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at  the  quarter  points,  middle  points,  and  third  points  respectively. 
This  diagram  is  of  special  use  in  studyìng  girders  supporting  cross 
beams.  The  stresses  are  computed  for  a  beam  of  four  spans  and  as 
the  curves  are  symmetrical  at  each  end,  the  diagram  is  broken  in  two, 
one-half  being  shown  with  fixed  end  and  the  other  half  with  end  sup- 
ported.  The  results  with  a  larger  number  of  spans  will  not  be  ap- 
preciably  dififerent. 

The  vertical  scale  for  concentrated  loading  is  0.05  per  division  for  bend- 
ing  moments  and  0.2  per  division  for  shears. 

The  concentrated  loads  are  given  in  terms  of  W,  the  load  which  is  con- 
centrated at  each  point. 

The  continuous  beam  is  statically  indeterminate,  so  that  the  moments 
and  reactions  bave  to  be  found  by  the  theory  of  flexure,  using  the  form- 
ula of  three  moments  first  evolved  by  Clayperon.* 

In  applying  this  to  the  various  cases,  the  assumption  is  made  that  the 
moment  of  inerda  of  the  beam  is  Constant  throughout  its  length.  While 
this  is  not  strictly  true,  estensive  studies  of  various  cases  in  reinforced  con- 
crete show  that  a  large  change  in  the  moment  of  inertia  makes  a  very  small 
change  in  the  bending  moment,  so  that  the  relatìons  are  substantially 
correct  until  a  member  enters  a  much  larger  member.     (See  p.  499.) 

BEHDIirO  MOMEKTS  TO  USE  UT  DESIOK  OF  EEIKEOBGED  BEAHS 

Tests  in  the  laboratory  and  on  actual  structures  show  that  a  reinforced 
concrete  beam  built  continuous  over  several  supports  and  properly 
reinforced  for  the  positive  as  well  as  the  negative  bending  moment  acts 
as  continuous  and  may  be  designed  as  continuous. 

The  bending  moment  for  any  span  of  a  continuous  beam  depends  not 
only  upon  its  length  and  loading  but  also  upon  the  number  of  spans  in 
the  beam,  their  relative  lengths,  and  the  condition  of  loading  in  the  re- 
maining  spans.  In  building  construction  the  loadings  are  indefinite  so 
that  instead  of  refined  and  laborious  computations  the  foUowing  rules 
are  recommended  as  safe  for  ordinary  beams  designed  for  imiformly 
distributed  loading. 

Let 
M  =  bending  moment  in  inch-pounds. 
w  =  load  uniformly  distributed  in  pounds  per  inch  of  length. 
/     =  length  of  beam  in  inches. 

Then 

(a)  For  beams  continuous  over  two  or  more  intermediate  supports, 

*  See  Lanza's  "Applied  Mechanics." 
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the  bending  moment  at  the  center  and  at  the  support  for  interior  spans, 
shail  be  taken  at  — ,  and  for  end  spans  at    -    for  the  center  and  the 

12  IO 

adjoining  support,  for  both  dead  and  live  loads. 

(b)     For  beams  continuous  for  two  spans  only  the  bending  moment 

wP 
at  the  centrai  support  shall  be  taken  as        and  near  the  middle  of  the 

o 

spaB,as_. 

When  the  end  of  the  above  beam  is  monolithìc  with  the  column  and 

provided  with  negative  bending  moment  reinforcement,  the  bending 

wP 
moment  at  the  centrai  support  may  be  taken  as  —  and  near  the  middle 

IO 

wP, 
of  the  span  as  —  instead  of  the  bending  moments  specifìied  above. 

12 

(e)  At  the  ends  of  continuous  beams  running  into  a  colunm  provision 
shall  be  made  for  the  negative  bending  moment,  the  amount  of  which 
wiU  depend  upon  the  condition  of  fixedness. 

In  any  case  provision  should  be  made  for  at  least  a  bending  moment 

wP  wP 

— .     In  ordinarv  cases  —  should  be  used.     Where  beams  run  mto  very 

20  16 

heavy  columns  or  piers,  use  —  .     (See  also  p.  513.) 

12 

(d)  For  spans  of  unusual  length,  more  exact  calculations  shall  be 
made.  Also  for  beams  designed  for  special  concentrated  or  moving 
loads,  as  in  bridges,  the  bending  moment  shall  be  determined  separately 
for  the  dead  load  and  the  most  imfavorable  position  of  the  live  load. 

Even  if  the  center  of  the  span  is  designed  for  a  larger  bending  moment 
than  is  recommended,  the  negative  bending  moment  shall  not  be  taken 
at  less  than  the  values  called  for  above.* 

The  above  bending  moments  are  recommended  only  fór  cases  where 
spans  are  equal  or  nearly  equal.  Where  the  difference  in  length  of  spans 
equals  about  60  %  of  the  longest  span,  special  computations  should  be 
made. 

For  a  beam  consisting  of  3  spans  in  which  the  two  end  spans  are 
equal  and  the  center  span  is  a  fraction  (between  0.25  and  0.40)  of  the 
end  span,  the  following  bending  moments  should  be  used:t 

*  In  the  Turner-Carter  test  on  the  complrted  building  Uige  compressive  stresses  developed  at  the 
support  altbough  the  beams  were  designed  as  f  leely  supported.     (See  page  47 1 .) 

t  See  "Design and  Construction  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology"  by  Saoford  E.  Thomp- 
ton.  Journal  American  Concrete  Institute,  July  igis»  PP-  383  and  ì&q. 
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Center  of  the  end  span 

Central  support 

Center  of  the  center  span, 

Positive  bending  moment 


7VÌP 

II 

II 

6Ò 


Negative  bending  moment     —  — 

20 

In  the  above  formulas  /  is  the  length  of  the  end  span. 

The  negative  bending  moment  reinforcement  in  the  center  span  must 

extend  over  the  whole  span.    The  amount,  however,  can  be  varied 

according  to  a  straight  line  from  a  maximum  at  the  support  to  a  mini- 

miun  in  the  center;  otherwise,  the  negative  bending  moment  from  the 

long  span  would  be  transferred  to  the  column. 

wP 
The  value  of  —  f or  the  bending  moment  f or  interior  spans  in  building 

construction  has  been  widely  adopted  in  Continental  Europe.    However, 

it  is  absolutely  necessary,  when  designing  by  this  formula,  that  the  beam 

be  really  continuous  both  in  design  and  construction;  that  the  stresses 

due  to  negative  bending  moment  at  the  support  be  provided  for;  that 

the  Steel  be  accurately  located;  and  that,  to  obtain  the  best  workmanship, 

the  concrete  be  laid  by  a  responsible  builder  and  superintended  by  a 

man  experienced  in  concrete  construction. 

An  examination  of  the  bending  moment  diagrams  (Figs.  151  to  153) 

will  show  that  under  these  conditions  the  value  is  conservative.    For 

uniformly  distributed  load  extending  over  ali  spans,  the  positive  bending 

wP 
moment  does  not,  except  in  the  end  spans,  exceed  —  and  for  the  most 

24 

unfavorable  panel  loading  it  is  for  the  middle  of  a  span . 

Many  of  the  building  laws  in  the  United  States,  to  provide  for  the 

possibility  of  poor  construction  or  unforeseen  conditions,  give  the  more 

wP 
conservative  figure,  M  =  — .    For  this  reason  and  a^o  because  other 

IO 

assumptions  may  be  provided  for  by  multiplying  by  a  decimai,  this 

value  is  used  in  many  of  the  tables  in  this  book,  and  in  fact  it  is  advised 

for  constructors  who  are  not  thoroughly  f amiliar  with  reinf orced  concrete. 

The  same  diagrams  ali  show  that  the  negative  bending  moments 
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spandrel  load.  This  may  be  either  of  the  same  sign  as  the  bending 
moment  from  the  end  beam,  in  which  case  it  should  be  added  to  it,  or 
of  opposite  sign,  when  it  should  be  subtracted  in  determining  the 
resultant  moment. 

The  bending  moment  in  the  wall  column  due  to  the  end  beam  may  be 
determined  as  follows: 

For  top  story  colunms  consider  the  bending  moment  in  the  end  beam 
at  the  wall  column  (see  table  p.  515)  to  be  resisted  by  the  colunm  just 
below  the  beam.  This  bending  moment  is  negative,  i.e.,  it  produces 
tension  on  the  outside  face  of  the  column. 

For  lower  stories  consider  half  of  the  bending  moment  to  be  resisted 
by  the  column  above  the  beam  and  the  remaining  half  by  the  colunm 
below  the  beam.  The  bending  moment  above  the  beam  is  positive  and 
produces  tension  at  the  inside  column  face  but  below  the  beam  it  is 
negative  as  before. 

Sometimes,  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  top  colunm,  a  joint  is  made  at 
the  under  side  of  the  beam,  and  the  column  reinforcement  at  the  out- 
side face  is  stopped  there  so  as  not  to  transmit  any  bending  moment 
from  the  beam  to  the  column.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  load  from 
the  beam  must  be  considered  as  appHed  at  the  middle  third  of  the 
column  section. 

Allowable  Unit  Stresses.  The  maximum  allowable  combined  stresses 
in  the  columns  due  to  flexure  and  direct  stress  may  be  assumed  much 
larger  than  the  allowable  stresses  for  direct  compression  only,  because 
the  stresses  are  in  the  nature  of  fiber  stresses,  that  is,  they  are  not  uni- 
formly  distributed  over  the  whole  cross-section,  but  are  a  maximum  at 
the  edge  and  decrease  according  to  a  straight  line.  The  bending  mo- 
ment also  decreases  rapidly,  and  therefore  the  maximum  stress  acts 
only  in  a  short  length  and  on  a  small  part  of  the  cross-section.  The  same 
unit  stresses,  therefore,  may  be  allowed  as  in  a  beam  at  the  support, 
i.e.,  15%  above  the  regular  fiber  unit  stress,  with  the  understanding, 
however,  that  the  uniform  stress  caused  by  the  superimposed  load  alone 
does  not  exceed  the  allowable  unit  stress  or  axial  loading. 

To  Design  End  Beams  and  Wall  Columns.  The  table  on  page  515 
gives  values  of  the  coefficient  a  in  the  formula  M  =  awP, 

The  coefficients  in  the  table  were  computed  by  the  theory  of  least 
work  and  are  given  for  different  conditions  occurring  in  practice.  As  is 
evident  from  the  table,  the  coeflScients  depend  upon  the  ratio  of  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  beam  and  the  column  and  also  upon  the  ratio 
of  the  length  of  beam  to  the  height  of  column. 
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I>esign  the  end  beam  at  the  wall  support  £or  total  liending  Moment 
'*At  Wall  Column." 

In  the  top  story  columii  consider  liending  Moment  *'Al  Wall  Column" 
as  resisted  by  the  column  just  below  the  beam. 

In  lower  stories  consider  haif  01  this  bending  resisied  by  column  above 
and  half  by  column  below  the  beam. 

In  the  table  below  let 


moment  of  inertia  of  beam. 
-moment  of  inertia  of  column. 

—  =  ratio  of  moments  of  inertia 


II 
I 

I. 

I 


■■  length  of  beam. 
heighl  of  column. 

—  =  ratio  01  length  to  height 


h 
I 


Mi 


7£/  =  uniiorm  load  per  linear  foot  of  beam. 

/  Coejficienis  a  jor  End  Beams  Cmuiecied  Wtih  Wall  Columns. 
To  bc  used  in  Formuia  ÀI  =  awl^ 

Bv  Edvvard  Smulski. 


2i 
1 


O.fi 

o 

4 

10 


Ratio  of  haagllì  ol  lieam  to  licighi  of  Column. 


|I>cndin^  Moment (liendiiic  Moment, bendine;  MumentjLendmg  Moment| Bendine  Moment 
in  Lnd  Beani.    i     m  Lnd  Jicirti.         in  End  Beam.    i    in  Lnd  Beam  in  End  Beam 
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NoiB — b«Dding  moment  m  beam  at  vrah  column  and  inlerior  column,  negative. 
Bendine  moment  iu  center  of  ocarn,  positive 
iiending  moment  in  cuìuxnn  below  beam,  nega-tive — above  beam,  positive. 
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Concrete  is  strong  in  direct  shear  (see  p.  337;  and  capablc  of  stand- 
ing a  working  shearing  stress  of  at  least  200  pounds  per  square  inch, 
so  that  a  concrete  girder  or  beam  or  slab  always  has  suiTicient  area  of 
section  to  withstand  this  direct  shearing  stress,  llowever,  since  the 
direct  shearing  stress  is  a  measure  of  diagonal  tenbion  i^^ee  p.  516)3 
which  is  excessive  when  the  direct  shearing  stress  is  comparative  low, 
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it  must  always  be  computed  in  a  beam  or  girder  for  use  in  the  com- 
putation of  diagonal  stresses,  as  described  on  page  517. 

The  shear  is  a  maximum  at  the  support,  where  it  is  equal  to  the  reac- 
tion. Maximum  shears  for  various  loads  are  given  in  the  diagram  (Figs. 
151  to  154,  pages  505  to  508),  in  terms  of  the  loads.  While  with  uni- 
form  or  symmetrical  loading  the  reaction,  and  therefore  the  maximum 
shear,  is  one-half  the  total  load  upon  the  beam,  it  will  be  noticed  from 
the  diagram  that  where  the  end  beams,  in  a  series  of  continuous  beams, 
are  supported,  which  is  very  nearly  the  case  when  a  beam  rims  into  a 
light  wall  girder,  the  shear  at  the  first  support  away  from  the  end  may 
be  25  per  cent  greater  than  normal,  and  should  be  specially  provided  for 
in  cases  like  a  warehouse  where  the  full  live  load  is  liable  to  be  con- 
stantly  maintained.  A  further  study  of  the  four  diagrams  (Figs.  151 
to  154,  pages  505  to  508)  will  illustrate  the  cases  where  allowance 
should  be  made. 

In  case  the  concrete  in  a  beam  or  slab  has  cracked  vertically  next 
to  the  support  because  of  accident  or  poor  design,  the  hearing  vai  uè 
of  the  horizontal  rods  may  bave  to  be  estimated. 

Diagonal  Tension.  In  addition  to  vertical  and  horizontal  shear, 
concrete  beams  must  be  reinforced  for  diagonal  tension,  which  in  beams 
not  properly  designed  causes  diagonal  cracks  near  the  support.  Stir- 
rups  and  bent  up  bars  are  both  effective  in  carrying  diagonal  tension. 
Since  these  cracks  frequently  start  from  tensile  cracks  forming  along 
the  bottom  of  simply  supported  beams  near  the  support,  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  bend  up  only  a  part  of  the  tensile  reinforcement.  It  is  bad 
practice  to  bend  up  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  bars.  Similarly  in 
continuous  beams  the  tensile  steel  at  the  top  over  supports  must  be 
run  well  out  on  each  side  of  the  support.  For  more  complete  dis- 
cussion  of  shearing  stresses  and  diagonal  tension,  see  Chapter  XX, 
page  362. 

Formulas  for  Shearing  Stresses  and  Diagonal  Tension.  A  convenient 
and  safe  method  of  determining  the  diagonal  tension  is  by  accepting 
for  its  measure  the  shearing  unit  stress,  as  discussed  on  page  365. 

Let 

V  =  total  shear  at  section  considered.     (Reaction  minus   the   loads 

between  the  support  and  the  section.) 
V  =  horizontal  (or  vertical)  shearing  unit  stress  at  section  considered. 
b  =  breadth  of  beam. 
6'  =  breadth  of  web  of  T-beam, 
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jd  =  moment  arm  or  distance  between  center  of  compression  and  center 
of  tension  (approximateh-,  in  a  T-beam,  distance  between  center 
of  slab  and  sieelj. 

Z  =  total  shearjnj^  stress  or  diagonal  tension  in  a  given  length  of  beam,^. 

5  =  icngtli  of  the  portion  of  the  beam  considered. 

The  following  general  principles  and  formuias  are  discussed  on  pages 
102  to  375. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  the  horizonial  (or  verticali  sheariug 
stress  varies  according  to  a  parabola  from  zero  al  the  top  to  a  maxi- 
mum al  the  neutral  axis.  Below  the  neutra!  axis  it  continues  Constant 
ineglecting  the  tensile  strengtli  of  the  concrete)  to  the  bottoni  of  the 
Deam.     (See  Fig.  103,  page  367.) 

Tlie  fonnulas  for  the  unir  shearing  stress,  the  measure  of  diagonal 
tension,  are 

V  V 

V  =  --—  (32 )  l'or  T-beams  v  =  77-:-  (32aì 

bjd  bjd 

The  vertical  and  horizontal  shearhig  unit  stresses  at  an\-  point  are 
equal. 

If  the  width  of  tlie  section  beiow  the  neulral  axis  is  noi  Constant,  the 
^heariiig  unit  stress  will  vary  in  ver?>ely  with  the  width,  h.  The  minimum 
'•  must  be  taken  in  nguring  tiie  maximum  shearing  unii  stress  and  the 
maximum  diagonal  tension. 

In  continuous  T-beams,  near  thesupport,  the  maximum  shearing  unii 
stress  will  be  in  the  st«n  right  under  tlie  flange.  The  shearing  stress 
and  diagonal  tension  in  tlie  piane  of  tensile  steel  is  small  because  the 
vidth,  6,  being  tlie  total  width  of  the  liauge,  is  large. 

Bìstribitìion  of  BMcmial  Tension  to  Concrete  and  Stirrups.  Both 
concrete  and  web  reinforcement  carn-  diagonal  tension  stress  and  as  a 
result  of  tests  it  may  be  assumed  Ìk.)x  design  purposes  that  web  reinforce- 
ment takes  two-thirds  and  the  concrete  one-third  ^^.see  p.  371).     Hence, 

i'>  the  distance  a,  tlie  web  remforcenienl  resisi^,  tiie  force  ~  . ,.     Where 

tlie  unit  stress  does  not  exceed  tlie  allowable  limit,  7',  ali  stress  is  taken 
in'  the  concrete.     Oilier  assumi)iioiiS  are  discubsed  on  page  371. 

Area  and  Biiacing  of  Vertical  Stirrups.  Tìie  area  of  sieel  and  the 
spacing  of  stirrups  may  be  lound  b\'  placiug  the  force  to  be  resisted, 
as  given  above,  equal  to  the  working  strength  of  tiie  stirrups  in  tension. 
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Let 

X   =  distance  in  feet  f rom  lef t  support  to  point  at  which  required  spacing 

is  desired. 
Xi  =  distance  in  feet  from  left  support  to  point  beyond  which  stirrups 

are  unnecessary. 
/    =  span  of  beam  in  feet. 
w  =  unif orm  load  in  pounds  per  foot. 

V  =  total  vertical  shear  in  pounds  at  section  x  feet  from  left  support. 

V  =  total  shearing  unit  stress  at  section  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

v'  =  allowable  shearing  unit  stress  (or  diagonal  tension)  on  concrete 

alone. 
A,=  cross-sectional  area  of  ali  legs  of  a  vertical  stirrup  in  square  inches. 

(In  a  U-stimip  this  is  the  sum  of  the  area  of  the  two  legs.) 
/,  =  allowable  unit  stress  in  stirrups  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
jd  =  distance  in  inches  from  center  of  compression  to  center  of  hori- 

zontal  reinforcement.     (In  a  T-beam,  this  may  be  takeu  as 

distance  between  center  of  slab  and  steel;  in  a  rectangular  beam, 

as  0.87  of  the  total  depth  to  steel.) 
b    =  breadth  of  beam  in  inches. 
b'  =  breadth  of  web  in  T-beam  in  inches. 
5    =  spacing  of  stirrups  in  inches  at  a  place  x  feet  from  left  support. 

Since  Aj  is  the  areaof  ali  legs  of  a  stirrup  resisting  diagonal  tension  in  a 
distance,  s,  and/,  is  the  tensile  strength  of  steel,  the  strength  of  the  stir- 
rup in  pulì  is  i4/,.  The  area  of  stirrups  and  the  spacing  may  be  found 
as  follows: 

2   Vs  2   Vs 

The  diagonal  tension  to  be  resisted  is  — — -  •     Hence,  AJg= 7— , 

ò  jà  Z  jd 

and  we  get  by  solving  for  A,  and  5, 

^'  =  7  A  ^  (33)  and  5  =  i  -^  ^,  (33a) 

3  jsjd  2     Y 

These  formulas  are  recommended  by  the  authors,  but  formulas  for 
the  area  of  stirrups  and  spacing,  for  other  assumption  of  distribution 
of  diagonal  tension  between  stirrups  and  concrete  are  given  on  page  372. 

Unifornily  Distributed  Loadìng.  For  uniformly  distributed  loading 
of  w  per  Un.  ft.,  the  shear  involving  diagonal  tension  at  any  point  àis- 

wl  w 

tant  from  the  support  is  7  =  —  —  w«  =  -  (/  —  2«),  which,  substi- 

tuted  above,  gives: 
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«K^)^  ^^^    ^=-#^^.      (34a) 

In  T-beams  use  width  of  web  V  in  place  of  b, 

Tables  9  and  io,  on  page  585  are  recommended  for  general  use. 

Stimips  should  he  spaced  by  equation  (33a)  or  (34a)  up  to  a  sec- 
tion  where  the  unit  shear  equals  the  working  shearing  strength  of  con- 
crete, bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  the  maximum  spacing  should  not 
exceed  three-fourths  the  depth  of  the  beam.*  The  distance  from  the 
supporttothe  point  where  no  stirrups  are  required,  for  uniform  loading  isf 


■'-K-4) 


(35) 


From  the  above  formulas  it  is  evident  that  the  necessary  spacing  of  stir- 
rups is  inversely  proportional  to  the  total  shear  V  at  any  point  and  hence 
is  smallest  at  the  end  of  the  beam  and  increases  toward  its  middle. 

Many  constructors  advise  the  insertion  of  occasionai  stirrups  through- 
out  the  entire  length  of  the  beam  even  if  they  are  not  theoretically 
necessary. 

For  a  small  beam  where  the  stirrups  are  spaced  uniformly,  for  con- 
venience,  only  the  minimum  value  of  s  needs  to  be  figured. 

Bent-Up  Bara  and  Inclìned  Stirrups.  For  bent-up  bars  and  inclined 
stirrups  where  the  angle  of  inclination  is  38°  to  45°,  the  same  formulas 
as  given  above  may  be  used  with  the  modification  that  0.7  K  is  sub- 
stituted  for  V.  The  areas  and  spacing  may  also  be  f ound  as  above  and 
then  the  area  of  stirrups  multiplied  by  0.7,  or  the  spacing  may  be 
divided  by  0.7. 

Usefolness  of  Web  Reinforcement.  Numerous  tests  bave  demon- 
strated  that  a  beam  properly  reinforced  with  stirrups  or  bent  bars  sus- 
tains  three  or  four  times  as  much  load  as  the  same  beam  without  web 
reinforcement.  The  same  tests,  however,  show  that  the  web  reinforce- 
ment retards  the  appearance  of  first  diagonal  cracks  only  very  little  and 
that  the  web  reinforcement  does  not  get  any  stress  until  the  first  crack 
appears.  It  has  been  noticedj  also  that  under  working  loads  (that  is, 
before  the  diagonal  tension  exceeds  the  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete) 

*  1  he  Joint  Committee,  toi6,  reccomends  a  spacing  for  stimips  of  one-half  the  depth  of  the  beam 
and  for  bent  bars,  of  thrce-fourths  of  the  depth. 

tThe  diagram  of  shearing  unit  stresses  isa  trìangle  (see  Fig.  i6o)  from  which  the  distance  x\  may 


Hh-') 


be  obtained  by  the  known  tuie 5-1 xi]='V-r-v'.    Solved  for  xx  this  gives  the  above. 

X  BuIIetin  No.  64,  University  of  Illinois,  Jan.  13,  1913. 
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the  beam  acts  similarly  to  a  homogeneous  beam,  and  as  would  be 
expected,  the  stress  in  the  stimips  is  sometimes  compressive  instead  of 
tensile. 

Web  reinforcement  should  always  be  used  whether  or  not  diagonal 
stresses  are  likely  to  occur  under  working  loads.  In  beams  without 
stirrups,  final  faUure  follows  closely  the  appearance  of  the  first  crack, 
while  with  beams  having  web  reinforcement,  stirrups  and  bent  bars  rep- 
resent  a  factor  of  safety  which  allows  stressing  of  concrete  in  diagonal 
tension  up  to  its  ultimate  strength.  Under  working  loads  the  stirrups 
may  not  act,  but  in  case  of  overstressing,  due  to  faulty  construction  or 
to  occasionai  excessive  loading,  the  stirrups  prevent  the  failure  of  the 
beam.  The  minute  cracks  that  may  open  are  not  dangerous  and  in 
many  cases  are  hardly  visible. 

AUowable  TJnit  StreMea  The  f  ollowing  imit  stresses  are  recommended 
for  concrete  testing  2  eoo  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  in  compression  at  the  age  of 
28  days. 

(a)  In  a  beam  with  straight  bars  only,  the  maximum  shearing  imit 
stress  being  the  measure  of  diagonal  tension)  as  determined  f rom  f  ormida 
(32)  must  not  exceed  40  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

(ò)  In  fully  reinf orced  beams,  the  shearing  imit  stress  (being  the  meas- 
ure of  diagonal  tension)  may  be  increased  to  three  times  the  shear 
allowed  with  straight  bars  only,  that  is,  to  120  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  One-third 
of  this  may  be  allowed  on  the  concrete,  and  web  reinforcement  pro- 
vided  for  the  remainder. 

These  values  must  be  lued  in  detenninixi^  the  ssiallest  allowable  croes- 
■ectional  area  of  a  beam. 

In  important  beams  and  in  beams  subject  to  dynamic  forces,  as  in 
bridges,  it  is  advisable  to  place  stirrups  the  whole  length  of  the  beam 
even  if  not  required  by  the  formulas. 

Web  Reinforcement  for  Continaoiis  Beams.  The  formulas  given 
above  are  based  upon  results  obtained  from  the  tests  of  simply  supported 
beams.    Their  use  also  for  continuous  beams  is  recommended. 

Methodfl  of  Web  Beinforcement  Web  reinforcement  may  be  in  the 
form  of  (a)  vertical  stimips;  (b)  inclined  stirrups  or  bent-up  bars;  (e)  a 
combination  of  vertical  or  inclined  stirrups  and  bent-up  bars. 

The  most  appropriate  reinforcement  to  resist  diagonal  tension  stresses 
would  be  Steel  bars  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  stress.  The  inclina- 
tion  of  the  diagonal  tension  varies,  however ,  in  diff erent  parts  of  the  beam, 
being  steep  near  the  end  and  flattening  out  toward  the  center  of  the 
beam.    Since  it  is  impracticable  to  vary  the  inclination  of  the  stirrups, 
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when  inclined  stirrups  are  used,  they  are  placed  usually  at  about  40** 
with  the  horìzontai.  Although  theoretically,  inclined  stimips  are  supe- 
rior  to  vertical  stirrups,  in  practise  they  are  less  adapted  for  use  as  web 
reinf orcement  because  it  is  difficult  to  attach  them  properly  to  the  hori- 
2X>ntal  bars,  and  also  difficult  to  keep  them  in  place  during  construction. 
Bent-up  bars,  if  properly  distributed  and  inclined,  may  be  used  as 
web  reinforcement.  They  have  an  advantage  over  inclined  stirrups 
because  of  a  rigid  connection  to  the  tension  steel.  Adequate  anchorage, 
however,  must  be  provided  at  the  top.     In  practice  the  niunber  of 


zm 


FiG.  155. — ^Reinforcement  of  a  Continuous  Beam.     {See  p.  522.) 


bent  bars  is  apt  to  be  small  and  therefore  the  web  reinforcement  is 
concentrated  at  a  few  points  instead  of  distributed  through  the  length 
of  the  beam.  In  such  cases  bent-up  bars  alone  do  not  form  adequate 
web  reinforcement  and  stirrups  must  be  used  in  addition. 

Vertical  stirrups,  although  not  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  stress, 
resist  diagonal  tension  effectively.  They  are  secure  against  slipping  in 
a  horizontal  direction  and  are  easy  to  keep.in  position  during  construc- 
tion.   Their  number  and  spacing  can  be  varied  to  suit  conditions. 

The  most  efifective  web  reinforcement  consists  of  a  combination  of  bent- 
up  bars  and  vertical  stirrups,  provided  they  are  designed  so  as  to  give 
proper  distribution  throughout  the  length  of  the  beam. 
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the  beam  acts  simìlarly  to  a  homogeneous  beam,  and  as  wouid  be 
expected,  the  stress  in  the  stirrups  is  sometimes  compressive  instead  of 
tensile. 

Web  reinforcement  should  always  be  used  whether  or  not  diagonal 
stresses  are  likely  to  occur  under  working  loads.  In  beams  without 
stirrups,  final  failure  foUows  closely  the  appearance  of  the  first  crack, 
while  with  beams  having  web  reinforcement,  stirrups  and  bent  bars  repn 
resent  a  f actor  of  saf ety  which  allows  stressing  of  concrete  in  diagonal 
tension  up  to  its  ultimate  strength.  Under  working  loads  the  stirrups 
may  not  act,  but  in  case  of  overstressing,  due  to  faulty  construction  or 
to  occasionai  excessive  loading,  the  stirrups  prevent  the  failure  of  the 
beam.  The  minute  cracks  that  may  open  are  not  dangerous  and  in 
many  cases  are  hardly  visible. 

Allowable  Unit  StreMea  The  f  ollowing  unit  stresses  are  recommended 
for  concrete  testing  2  000  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  in  compression  at  the  age  of 
28  days. 

(a)  In  a  beam  with  straight  bars  only,  the  maximimi  shearing  imit 
stress  being  the  measure  of  diagonal  tension)  as  determined  f rom  formula 
(32)  must  not  exceed  40  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

{b)  In  fuUy  reinforced  beams,  the  shearing  imit  stress  (being  the  meas- 
ure of  diagonal  tension)  may  be  increased  to  three  times  the  shear 
allowed  with  straight  bars  only,  that  is,  to  120  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  One-third 
of  this  may  be  allowed  on  the  concrete,  and  web  reinforcement  pro- 
vided  for  the  remainder. 

These  values  must  be  lued  in  determining  the  ssiallest  allowable  cross- 
seotional  area  of  a  beam. 

In  important  beams  and  in  beams  subject  to  dynamic  forces,  as  in 
bridges,  it  is  advisable  to  place  stirrups  the  whole  length  of  the  beam 
even  if  not  required  by  the  formulas. 

Web  Reinforcement  for  Continaous  Beams.  The  formulas  given 
above  are  based  upon  results  obtained  from  the  tests  of  simply  supported 
beams.    Their  use  also  for  continuous  beams  is  recommended. 

Methods  of  Web  Beinforcement  Web  reinforcement  may  be  in  the 
form  of  (a)  vertical  stirrups;  (ò)  inclined  stirrups  or  bent-up  bars;  (e)  a 
combination  of  vertical  or  inclined  stirrups  and  bent-up  bars. 

The  most  appropriate  reinforcement  to  resist  diagonal  tension  stresses 
would  be  Steel  bars  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  stress.  The  inclina- 
tion  of  the  diagonal  tension  varies,  however,  in  diff erent  parts  of  the  beam, 
being  steep  near  the  end  and  flattening  out  toward  the  center  of  the 
beam.    Since  it  is  impracticable  to  vary  the  inclination  of  the  stirrups, 
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when  inclined  stimips  are  used,  they  are  placed  usually  at  about  40° 
with  the  horizontal.  Although  theoretically,  inclined  stirrups  are  supe- 
rior  to  vertical  stirrups,  in  practise  they  are  less  adapted  for  use  as  web 
reinforcement  because  it  is  difl&cult  to  attach  them  properly  to  the  hori- 
zontal bars,  and  also  difficult  to  keep  them  in  place  during  construction. 
Bent-up  bars,  if  properly  distributed  and  inclined,  may  be  used  as 
web  reinforcement.  They  bave  an  advantage  over  inclined  stirrups 
because  of  a  rigid  connection  to  the  tension  steel.  Adequate  anchorage, 
however,  must  be  provided  at  the  top.    In  practice  the  niunber  of 


zm. 
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bent  bars  is  apt  to  be  small  and  therefore  the  web  reinforcement  is 
concentrated  at  a  few  points  instead  of  distributed  through  the  length 
of  the  beam.  In  such  cases  bent-up  bars  alone  do  not  form  adequate 
web  reinforcement  and  stirrups  must  be  used  in  addltion. 

Vertical  stirrups,  although  not  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  stress, 
resist  diagonal  tension  effectively.  They  are  secure  against  slipping  in 
a  horizontal  direction  and  are  easy  to  keep.in  position  during  construc- 
tion.   Their  number  and  spacing  can  be  varied  to  suit  conditions. 

The  most  efifective  web  reinforcement  consists  of  a  combination  of  bent- 
up  bars  and  vertical  stirrups,  provided  they  are  designed  so  as  to  give 
proper  distribution  throughout  the  length  of  the  beam. 
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Types  of  Shear  Beinforcement  Fig.  155  illustrates  diflFerent  types 
of  diagonal  tension  reinforcement,  showing  beams  reinforced  with 
stirrups  alone,  with  bent  bars,  and  with  a  combination  of  bent  bars  and 
stirrups.  The  method  of  providing  for  the  negative  bending  moment 
over  the  support  is  also  indicated. 

Fig.  156,  page  522,  shows  different  types  of  stirrups. 

Dlustration  of  Action  of  Web  Beinforcement  Fig.  157  illustrates  the 
action  of  vertical  and  inclined  stirrups  in  a  simply  supported  beam. 
Stirrups  do  not  act  until  minute  cracks  open.  After  a  crack  forms,  as 
in  the  figure,  the  reaction  and  the  shear,  V,  tend  to  open  the  crack  and 
cause  failure  of  the  beam.    This  tendency  is  resisted  by  the  stirrups 
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Fig.  156. — ^Types  of  Stirrups.     (See  p.  522.) 


acting  in  tension.  Figure  157  also  represents  what  would  happen  ìf 
there  was  no  web  reinforcement.  Fig.  158  represents  the  action  of 
stirrups  in  a  continuous  beam.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  stimip 
gets  its  stress  at  the  top  instead  of  at  the  bottom. 

Design  of  Web  Beinforcement.  Slabs  and  rectangular  beams  can 
be  designed  so  that  the  diagonal  tension  does  not  exceed  40  Ib.  In 
T-beams,  however,  it  is  always  advisable  f rom  an  economical  standpoint 
to  make  the  stem  as  narrow  as  possible,  and  therefore  it  is  usually  neces- 
sary  to  strengthen  the  web  by  some  kind  of  web  reinforcement.  Web 
reinforcement  is  especially  essential  where  the  beams  are  subjected  to 
dynamic  action  caused  by  moving  loads,  as  in  bridge  design. 

General  principles  of  the  design  of  web  reinforcement  are  as  foUows: 

(i)  The  web  reinforcement  must  be  securely  wired  to  the  tensile 
reinforcement  since  it  receives  its  maximum  stress  there.    (See  p.  523.) 

(2)  In  continuous  beams,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  stirrups  near 
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the  support  receive  their  stress  at  the  top  of  the  beam,  where  the  ten- 
sion  Steel  is  locateci,  instead  of  at  the  bottom  of  the  beam.     (See  p.  524.) 

(3)  Web  reinforcement  must  be  anchored  m  the  compressive  part  of 
the  beam  to  prevent  its  pulling  out  imder  stress.  Anchorage  may  be 
obtained  preferably  by  a  curved  hook,  or  if  feasible,  by  a  sufficient  length 
of  imbedment  in  the  concrete,  which  may  be  obtained  from  formula 
(39)»  P^gG  539)  taking  six-tenths  of  the  length  of  one  leg  as  effective 
in  bond.    Diameters  to  use  are  discussed  on  page  525. 


Free  end  of  atirrup  requiring  anchorage  to 
preuent  Ite  pulling  out  due  to  force  acting  below. 

'Ni 


Neutral 


DIagonal 
crack  \, 


Direction  of  force  acting  on  stirrup, 


Shear  due  to  Ioade  and 
*  reaction  on  remoued 
portion  of  beam  tending 
to  open  the  craclf. 

Resisti ng  force  In  stirrup. 

Attached  end  of  stirrup 
receioing  the  atreas. 


BEAM  WITH  VERTICAL  STIRRUP8 


BEAM  W/THOUT  WEB  REINFORCEMENT. 


Free  end  of  stirrup  requiring 
anchorage  to  preuent  ita  pulling 
out  due  to  force  acting  below. 

Attached  end  of  stirrup 
receioing  the  stress. 


Shear  due  to  loads  and  reaction 
on  removed  portion  of  beam 
tending  to  open  the  crack. 

DIagonal  crack, 
Resisting  force  In  stirrup. 


Direction  of  force  acting  on  stirrup, 

Horrzontal  component  tending  to 
move  the  stirrup  horizcntatiy. 

BEAM  WITH  INCUNEO  STlRRUPS, 

FiG.  157. — ^Action  of  Vertical  and  Inclined  Stirrups  in  Simply  Supported  Beams. 

{Sec  p.  522.) 

(4)  Bars  should  be  bent  at  an  angle  with  the  horizontal  not  greater 
than  45°  nor  less  than  30°  to  be  considered  effective  web  reinforcement. 

(5)  The  spacing  of  stirrups,  obtained  from  formulas  (33a)  and  (34a), 
pages  518  and  519,  to  be  effective,  must  not  exceed  three-quarters  the 
depth  of  beam. 

To  Desigli  Web  Reinforoement  Determine  the  maximum  total  shear, 
V  (see  p.  516)  and  from  this  the  shearing  imit  stress,  v,  See  that  v 
does  not  exceed  the  maximiun  allowable  stress.*     (See  p.  573.) 


*The  Joint  Commìttee,  xgió,  recommends  for  bent  bars,  or  for  atirrups  simply  looped  about  the 
longitudmal  Feinfoioement,  stresses  i  less  than  normal. 
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Vertical  or  Inclined  SUrrups.  li  vertical  or  inclined  stimips  only  are 
usedy  determine  the  maximum  diameter  of  stimip.    (See  p.  525.) 

Select  the  diameter  and  shape  of  the  stimip  so  that  the  minimuni 
spadng  is  not  too  small  (preferably  not  less  than  six  inches),  and  the 
total  nimiber  of  stirrups  in  a  beam  not  too  large.  Remember  that  the 
maximum  spadng  of  stimips  in  the  part  of  beam  where  stìmips  are  re- 
quired  must  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  the  depth  of  beam.  Use  the 
same  size  of  stimips  and  the  same  design  f  or  the  whole  length  of  the 
beam  and  if  possible  for  ali  similar  beams  in  the  entire  structure,  as  a 
varie ty  of  designs  may  lead  to  errors  and  confusion. 

Common  sizes  of  stimip  bars  are  ^-inch,  f-inch,  y^-inch,  and  5-inch 
diameter  in  the  shape  of  a  U  with  the  free  ends  hooked. 

For  uniformly  loaded  beams,  vary  the  spacing  as  given  on  p.  526. 
The  number  and  the  spacing  of  stimips  for  difiFerent  conditions  may 
be  taken  from  the  table  on  page  585. 
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FiG.  158. — Action  of  Stirrups  in  Continuous  Beams.     (See  p.  522.) 

For  concentrated  Ioads,  a  graphical  method  of  determining  the  spacing 
of  stirrups  is  the  most  satisfactory.    (See  p.  528.) 

Vertical  Stirrups  and  Bent-Up  Bars,  Determine  the  maximum  total 
shear,  V,  and  shearing  imit  stress,  v,  as  in  previous  case.     (See  p.  517.) 

Determine  the  number  of  bars  to  be  bent  and  the  places  where  the 
bends  can  be  made.    (See  p.  534.) 

Select  proper  diameter  of  stirrup  as  suggested  in  previous  case. 

For  imiformly  distributed  loading,  either  make  the  spacing  of  the 

stirrups  Constant  and  vary  the  spacing  of  the  bent-up  bars,  or  make  the 

spacing  of  bent-up  bars  Constant  and  vary  the  spacing  of  stirrups. 

Bemember  that  if  bent-up  bars  can  not  be  bent  in  plaoes  where  they 
can  resist  diagonal  tension  or  are  bent  in  one  or  two  places  only,  their 
fall  vaine  as  web  reinforcement  must  not  be  connted  upon.  Bent-up  bars 
may  be  considered  as  effective  web  reinforcement  for  a  distance  from 
the  point  of  bending-up  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the.  depth  of  the  beam* 
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Maximum  Diameter  of  Sound  or  Sgmre  SUrrups  with  Slraitht  Ends.    {Set  p.  525.) 
At  least  50%  Larger  Diameters  may  be  used  with  Hooked  Ends. 


VSKTICAL  STIREUPS. 
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Diameter  of  Stirraps.  The  diameter  to  select  f or  stirrups  is  governed 
by  the  limiting  spacing  of  the  stirrups  as  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  by  the  bond  of  the  stirrup  prongs,  and  by  convenience 
in  selecting  and  pladng  the  reinforcement.  The  effective  length  of  the 
stimip  prong  shoidd  be  taken  less  than  the  total  length  because  of  the 
slight  change  in  the  intensity  of  shear  below  the  neutral  axis  and  because 
also  a  lower  bond  strength  may  be  expected  there. 

Tests  by  Prof.  Talbot  indicate  that  it  is  safe  to  use  up  to  at  least  six- 
tenths  of  the  total  length  of  the  stirrup  in  figuring  the  bond. 

The  maximiun  diameter  of  stirrups  with  straight  f  ree  ends  which  can 
be  used  by  these  assumptions  without  danger  of  slipping,  as  determined 
by  the  bond,  is  given  in  the  table  above.  The  unit  stress  in  stirrups  is 
assimied  at  i6  eoo  poimds  per  square  inch. 

For  plain  bars,  the  bond  unit  stress  of  80  pounds  per  square  inch  may 
be  accepted  (see  p.  567.)  For  deformed  bars,  this  may  be  increased  to 
100  to  150  pounds  per  square  inch  according  to  the  character  of  the  bar. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  table  that  the  diameters  that  can  be 
used  with  straight  f  ree  ends  are  smaller  than  practicable  in  most  cases. 
Cpnsequently,  stirrups  should  be  made  with  hooked  ends. 

Tests  (p.  438)  indicate  that  a  right-angle  bend  of  5  diameters  or  a  semi- 
drcular  bend  of  similar  length  is  sufiSdent  to  stress  the  steel  to  its  elastic 
limit  provided  the  hook  is  well  imbedded  in  the  concrete  so  that  it  can- 
not  kick  out.  As  a  more  conservative  recommendation  for  practice, 
stirrups  ranging  from  ^  inch  for  beams  io  inches  deep  up  to  f-inch 
for  40-inch  beams  are  advised  with  intermediate  sizes  for  intermediate 
depths. 
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QEAPmCAL  MSTHOD  OF  SPACDie  STIBSXrPS 

By  the  graphical  method,  lay  out  the  length  of  the  beam  to  scale 
and  plot  the  shearing  xinit  stresses  (which  are  accepted  as  measures  of 
diagonal  tension)  as  ordinates  in  the  re^)ective  points  of  the  beam.  The 
diagram  of  shearing  unìt  stresses  is  simiiar  to  the  shear  dìagram  so  that 
one  can  be  used  for  the  other  by  changing  the  scale. 

Vìùbsmtj  Pjgtriìwited  TiOmHng.  The  shear  is  the  TnaTimum  at  the 
support  and  zero  at  the  center  so  that  the  figure  representing  the  shear 
(and  also  shearing  stresses)  will  be  a  triangle  as  shown  in  Fig.  159- 


FiG.  159. — Spacing  of  Vertical  Stimips  for  Uniform  Load.     {See  p,  526.) 

Vertical  Stirrups.    Draw  shear  diagram  Fig.   159.     Determine  sec- 
tion  where  total  diagonal  tension  is  resisted  by  concrete.    To  the  right 
of  C2  ali  diagonal  tension  is  carried  by  concrete.    To  the  left;  two-thirds 
is  resisted  by  web  reinforcement,  and  one-third,  by  concrete. 
Mark  off  the  diagonal  tension  resisted  by  concrete  UiO^^u 
Find  the  total  amount  of  diagonal  tension  equa!  to  the  area,  aaiCiC  times 

the  width  of  beam,  b. 
Kequired  number  of  stirrups  equals  the  total  diagonal  ten^n  divided  by 

saie  strength  of  one  stirnip  in  pulì,  Asfs- 
Divide  area  aaiCiC  into  the  required  number  of  equal  divisions  in  the 

following  manner: 
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Draw  a  lialf  circle,  taking  ab  as  the  diameter.  With  è  as  a  center, 
and  bc  as  radius,  draw  an  are  till  it  intersects  with  the  half  circle  at  d. 
Erect  a  vertical  dd\  Divide  the  distance,  ad',  into  the  required  number 
af  equal  parts.  From  the  points  of  division,  drop  verticals  till  they 
intersect  with  the  circle,  thus  obtaining  points  e,  /,  g,  h.  With  ò  as  a 
center,  draw  arcs  till  they  intersect  with  the  line  ab  at  ci,/i,  gì,  and  hi. 
Verticals  erected  in  the  last  mentioned  points  divide  the  trapezoid  into 
the  reqtàred  number  of  parts.  The  stirrups  are  placed  in  the  center  of 
gra\'ity  of  the  divisions. 

Analytically  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  using  Table  io, 

p.  5^5- 

Inclined  Stirrups  or  Beni  Bars.     The  diagonal  tension  lo  be  resisted 

and  the  spacing  may  be  determined  by  drawing  a  line  from  the  center 


Fir 


FiG.  160. — Spacing  of  Stirrups  and  Bent  Bars  for  Uniform  Loadìng.     {See  p,  528.) 

of  the  span  at  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  stirrups  and  projecting  half 
of  the  sjMin  on  this  line.  With  this  new  line,  Cih,  as  a  basis,  one  may 
proceed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  the  pre\dous  case.  It  \^ilI 
be  foimd,  however,  that  for  the  same  conditions  the  points  of  spacing 
of  inclined  stirrups  on  the  neutral  axis  ydW  coincide  with  the  points 
obtained  by  the  method  suggested  for  vertical  stirrups.  The  same 
method,  therefore,  may  be  used  for  inclined  stirrups  as  for  vertical 
stirrups.  The  points  of  diNÌsion  plotted  on  the  neutral  axis  will  giv^e 
the  point  of  intersection  of  inclined  stirrups  with  the  neutral  axis.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  actual  diagonal  tension  to  be  resisted 
by  the  inclined  stirrups  is  seven-tenths  of  that  to  be  resisted  by  verti- 
cal stirrups.  For  inclined  stirrups,  therefore,  the  area  aaic-^c  (Fig.  159) 
dmes  the  width  of  beam,  ò,  must  be  multiplied  by  0.7. 
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Combination  of  SHrrups  and  Beni  Bars.  In  Fig  i6o  we  obtaìn  the 
trapezoid  to  be  resisted  by  the  web  reinforcement  in  the  same  way  as 
explained  in  connection  with  Fig.  159.  Knowing  the  number  and  the 
strength  of  the  bent  bars  in  pulì,  we  may  mark  oflF  at  the  top  a  triangle 
of  diagonal  tension  that  can  be  resisted  by  the  bent  bars.  The  bottoni 
part  of  the  trapezoid  then  represents  the  diagonal  tension  to  be  taken 
by  stirrups.  The  stirnips  may  be  spaced  unifonnly,  and  the  spacing 
of  the  bent  bars  may  be  easily  determined  by  dividing  the  top  triangle 
ìnto  the  required  number  of  parts,  as  explained  in  the  previous  example. 
If  the  bent  bars  cannot  be  bent  in  the  required  places,  or  if  they  are  bent 
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Fig.  161. — Spacing  of  Stirrups  for  Concentrated  Loads.     (See  p.  529.) 


in  one  place  only,  their  full  value  in  resisting  diagonal  tension  cannot 
be  counted  on  and  stirrups  must  be  used  instead. 

Concentrated  Loads.  For  concentrated  loads,  the  shear  diagram  (being 
a  measure  of  diagonal  tension)  obtained  by  plotting  the  shear  on  the 
length  of  the  beam  will  not  always  be  a  regular  figure,  as  it  depends 
upon  the  niunber  of  concentrated  loads  and  their  position. 

One  Load  Concentrated  in  the  Center,    In  this  case  the  shear  will  be 
uniform  for  the  whole  length  of  the  beam  (except  the  small  difference  in 
shear  caused  by  the  dead  load  of  the  beam).    After  determining  the 
shearìng  unit  stress  and  selecting  the  kind  of  web  reinforcement,  deter 
mine  the  spacing  by  dividing  the  tensile  value  of  stirrup  by  the  shearìng 
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unit  stress  times  the  width  of  the  beam.  The  spacing  then  will  be  mii- 
form  throughout  the  beam. 

Loads  at  Third  Points.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  last,  the  spacing  of  stir- 
rups  is  uniform.  The  stirrups,  however,  wiU  extend  only  from  the 
support  to  the  load.  No  stirrups  are  theoretically  necessary  in  the 
middle  third  of  the  beam. 

ConcerUrated  Loads,  IrregtUarly  Spaced,  with  Uniform  Load.  Draw 
the  shear  diagram,  Fig.  161,  page  528,  (as  the  measure  of  diagonal  ten- 
sion)  and  mark  ofE  the  amount  of  shearing  stress  that  can  be  taken  by 
the  concrete.  Then  from  the  figure,  starting  at  the  support,  determine 
and  mark  oÉE  the  area  that  can  be  resisted  by  one  stirrup,  and  place  the 
first  stirrup  in  the  center  of  gravity  of  that  area.  Next  mark  off  the  area 
for  the  second  stirrup  and  place  the  stirrup  and  proceed  till  the  total 
area  is  provided  for.  This  method  although  the  simplest  that  can  be 
devised,  is  quite  laborious.  With  some  practice,  however,  it  is  possible 
to  divide  the  shear  diagram  into  equal  areas  without  much  figuring,  as 
illustrated  on  page  5  28.  After  the  diagram  is  drawn,  it  is  easy  to  find  the 
total  amount  of  shearing  stress  and  the  number  of  stirrups  required.  Then 
with  the  diagram  as  a  guide,  the  stirrups  may  be  placed  by  inspection. 

To  illustrate  the  method  more  clearly  the  detailed  computations  are 
given  for  the  number  and  the  spacing  of  stirrups  for  a  beam  20  feet  long, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  h=iom.,d=2^ìn,Jd=22  in.,£^nd  the  load- 
ing  as  shown  in  Fig.  161. 

Find  first  the  reaction  and  then  the  total  shear  at  points  a,  b,  e,  and 
d.  Dividing  the  total  shear  by  hjd,  which  in  this  case  is  10x22  =  220, 
we  get  the  shearing  unit  stresses  at  the  respective  points  as  follows: 

Total  shear.  Shearìng  Unit  Stress. 

Point  Left  Right  Left  Right 

a 25  000  1 14 

h 24200  22000  no  100 

C .-20  200  5   200  92  23 

d 4000  —16000  18  —73 

e — 18  800  —21  800  —  86  —99 

/ —  23  000  — 104 

Lay  out  the  shear  diagram  as  in  Fig.  161. 

Find  section  where  concrete  can  resìst  the  total  diagonal  tension  by 
drawing  a  horizontal  line  for  t;' = 40  Ib.  .  At  the  left  end  of  the  beam,  this 
line  strikes  the  outline  at  g.  To  the  right  of  section  g  and  to  the  left 
of  dy  ali  diagonal  tension  is  resisted  by  concrete,  and  to  the  left  of  point 
g  and  to  the  right  of  dy  one-third  is  resisted  by  concrete  and  two-thirds 
by  web  reinforcement. 
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Mark  oflf  the  one-third  area  resisted  by  concrete. 

Total  amoiint  of  diagonal  tensìon,  the  measiire  of  which  are  the  shear- 
ing stresses,  for  left  end  of  beam  equals  the  areas  aaiM  and  bbiCiC  times 
width,  6=  IO  inches. 

Areas  aa^hb  +  bb^c^c  =  -(i^^±^)  X  24  +  ^(^^^)  X  60  = 

I  792  +  3  440  =  5  232  Ib. 

Multiplying  by  ^=10,  we  obtain  52  320  Ib. 

Using  i-inch  stirrups  with  two  legs,  area -4,=  2X0.196= 0.392  and 

i4j/,= 0.392X16  000=6  272  Ib. 

e  2    '?20 

Number  of  stirrups  N,  =  —  =  8.3     Use  9  stirrups. 

6  272 

By  trial,  starting  at  the  support,  fiind  shear  areas  on  diagram  equal  to 

the  resisting  value  of  stirrup  divided  by  6=  io,  or  627.2  Ib.    This  may 

be  done  by  scaling  the  ordinates  above  the  line,  a/,  and  dividing  627.2 

Ib.  by  them.  '  The  space  for  the  first  stirrup  would  be  about  9  inches,  so 

by  scaling  the  ordinate  distant  about  4  in.  from  a,  we  get  the  average 

627.2 
ordinate  equal  to  73  Ib.    The  first  division,  — -^  =  8.6  inches  may  be 

73 

laid  off  and  the  stirrup  placed  in  the  middle.    Next  scale  an  ordinate 

4  inches  from  the  end  of  first  division  and  find  the  next  spacing. 

In  our  case,  as  the  effect  of  the  uniform  load  is  small,  we  may  simplify 
the  matter  by  considering  the  ordinates  in  the  portion  cMib^  and  also  in 
bbiCiC  as  Constant  and  finding  the  spacings  for  these  two  Constant  values. 
Thus  we  find  the  spacing  in  portion  ab  to  be  8.5  inches,  and  in  portion 
bc,  10.5  inches.  So  we  may  make  arbitrarily  3  spaces  8  inches  and  6 
spaces  at  IO  inches,  giving  the  required  niunber  of  stirrups. 

The  same  method  may  be  used  in  determining  the  spacing  in  the  right 
end  of  the  beam.  The  shear  here  is  somewhat  smaller,  but  it  facilitates 
the  erection  to  adopt  the  same  spacing  at  both  ends.  Of  course  the 
stirrups  must  extend  to  the  point  d. 

Beni  Ban  or  Indined  Stiirapa.  When  spacing  bent  bars  or  inclined 
stirrups  by  graphical  method,  we  may  proceed  as  in  previous  case 
except  that  the  total  amount  of  diagonal  tension  must  be  multiplied 
by  seven-tenths.  The  spacing  obtained  gives  the  points  of  intersec- 
tion  of  stirrups  with  the  neutral  axis. 

If  a  combination  of  bent  bars  and  stirrups  is  used,  mark  off  on  the  dia- 
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gram  the  areas  allotted  to  the  bent  bars  and  the  stirrups  and  divide  each 
of  them  separately  into  the  required  number  of  spaces. 

STIBRUPS  FOR  MOYDia  LOADS 

For  beams  carr)dng  moving  loads,  as  bridges  and  crane  runways,  it  is 
necessary  to  detennine  for  every  section  the  maximum  total  shear,  then 
draw  the  shear  diagram  and,  hearing  in  mind  that  shear  is  the  measure 
of  diagonal  tension,  space  the  stirrups  as  suggested  above.  For  heavy 
moving  loads,  it  is  advisable  to  add  a  certain  percentage  for  impact, 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the  structure,  the  loading,  and  the 


n 


(a) 


FiG.  162. — Shear  Diagram  for  Uniformly  Distrìbuted  Moving  Load.     {See  p,  532.) 

relation  of  the  weight  of  the  structure  to  the  moving  load.  For  rail- 
road  bridges  and  bridges  carrying  electric  cars,  the  ordinary  formulas 
may  be  used;  for  crane  nmways  and  highway  bridges,  from  25  to  50 
per  cent  should  be  added.     (See  Chapter  XXV.) 

Shear  Diagram  for  TJniformly  Distrìbuted  Moving  Load.  Assume 
moving  load  w  per  Un.  f t.  ;  then  the  maximxun  positive  shear  at  any 
section  occurs  when  the  load  extends  from  the  right  support  to  the 
section  under  consideration  and  the  portion  between  the  lef  t  support  and 
the  section  is  imloaded.     (See  Fig.  162.) 
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The  general  equation  of  the  maximum  shear  then  is,  V  = 
This  is  an  equation  of  a  parabola. 


w 


(l  -  xy 


2/ 


For  X  =  o,  V  = 


—  ;     f  or  a;  =  — ,  F  =  -T-  ;     f  or  «  =  /,  F  =  o. 
2   '  2  '  8 


To  the  shear  due  to  moving  loads,  the  shear  due  to  stationary  (dead) 
loads  must  be  added.  In  Fig.  162  the  diagrams  for  dead  and  live  loads 
are  drawn.  Line  (i)  gives  the  diagram  for  dead  load  only;  line  (2) 
for  moving  load  plus  impact  only;  and  line  (3)  for  the  sum  of  the  two. 

Stirrups  must  be  provided  for  the  sum  of  shears. 

As  the  moving  load  can  approach  from  either  end,  the  spacings  must 
be  made  the  same  for  both  ends. 


Fio.  163. — Shear  Diagram  for  Two  Moving  Loads  a  Constant  Distance  Apart.     (See 

P'  533.) 

Shear  Diagram  for  Two  Equal  Moving  Loads  a  Constant  Distance  Apart 

This  case  occurs  in  a  beam  carrying  cranes  and  in  highway  bridges, 
(see  p.  693.)  The  maximum  shear  is  obtained  by  placing  one  load 
at  the  section  considered.      A  general  equation  is: 
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Let 

P  =  concentrated  moving  load. 

e  =  Constant  distance  between  the  loads  P. 


'-hi) 


V=2P ^-j — i^    or    pi-^L^^ — ^ioi  X  <  l  -  e,  and 

V  =  P—--ior  x>l-  e, 

r 

The  varìation  in  shear  is  a  straight  Une  for  both  equations.     W^ 
need  thus  to  determine  two  points.     (See  Fig.  163,  page  532.) 

2/  —  « 
7 


Maximum  shear  where  x  =  o  is  Fm»*  ==  -f* = —  ^i^d 


shear  for  x  =  /—  «  is  V=  P-j. 

r 

With  these  two  values  we  may  draw  the  shear  diagram.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  shear  due  to  the  dead  load.  Having  drawn  the  shear  dia- 
gram, the  spadng  is  determined  as  in  previous  cases. 

For  bridge  design,  the  shear  may  be  foimd  as  given  in  Chapter  XXV 
on  Bridge  Design,  the  diagram  plotted  and  the  web  reinforcement  spaced 
as  suggested  above. 

BOHD  OF  STEEL  TO  COV CEETE  IH  A  BEAM 

The  bonding  of  the  steel  to  the  concrete  is  discussed  on  page  429,  the 
values  being  based  on  the  resistance  to  slipping  of  a  steel  bar  imbedded 
in  concrete.  In  a  reinfbroed  concrete  beam  the  bondof  the  steel  per  unii 
of  Ifingth  mut  not  exceed  iti  safe  working  vaine.  The  concrete  sur- 
roimding  the  steel  acts  as  a  web  between  its  tensile  and  compressive 
parts,  and  the  pulì  in  the  rods  as  it  becomes  less  and  less,  because  of  the 
redudng  bending  moment,  passes  into  the  beam,  thus  produdng  a  bond 
stress  between  the  steel  and  the  concrete.  If  the  bond  is  insufficient  the 
rod  will  slip. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  thesizeof  horizontal  bars  in  a  beam  is  not  too 
large  to  give  suffident  bond  surface  between  the  steel  and  the  concrete. 

Using  the  formula  suggested  by  Prof.  Talbot,*  let 

V  =  total  shear. 

V  =  shearing  imit  stress  in  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

u   =  bond  unit  stress  in  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  of  surface  area  of  tension  steel. 
0    =  perimeter  of  bar  rii  inches. 

*  Bulletin  No.  4.  Univentty  of  UUncns.  1906,  p.  xg. 
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2o  =5  sum  of  perimeters  of  ali  horizontal  tension  bars  at  section  consid- 

ered. 
jd  =  distance  between  centers  of  tension  and  compression. 
^    =  depth  f rom  surface  to  center  of  tension  steel. 

Then* 

V  V 

*  tt  =  -— —  (36)  and    So  =  ■— -  (36a) 

]d  Xo  jdu 

These  formulas  apply  to  tension  steel  only. 

The  unit  bond  stress  recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee  for  con- 
crete whose  strength  is  2  000  pounds  at  28  days  is  80  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  assuming  also  as  a  dose  approximation  thsit  jd=i  d,  the  total 
perimeter  of  bars  which  is  required  at  any  point  of  a  beam  is 

2(7  =  -L  (37) 

jod 

The  bond  stresses  being  dependent  upon  the  shear  are,  in  a  uniformly 
loaded  beam,  the  maximum  at  the  supports  and  decrease  towards  the 
middle.  With  concentrated  loads,  the  maximum  bond  is  at  the  sup- 
port  and  is  Constant  between  the  support  and  the  nearest  load. 

In  continuous  beams  at  the  support,  this  formula  applies  to  the  top 
steel  which  is  in  tension. 

Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  bond  in  footings. 

POIITTS  TO  BENI)  HOEIZOlfTALlBEIHFOBCEMENT 

The  bending  moment  in  a  reinforced  concrete  beam  decreases  toward 
the  ends,  reducing  in  the  same  ratio  the  pulì  in  the  tension  bars.  Since 
these  must  be  designed  to  take  the  maximum  moment  at  the  center  of 
the  beam,  the  steel  at  the  ends,  when  the  bars  are  carried  horizontally 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  beam,  is  stressed  away  below  its  working 
strength.  By  bending  up  a  part  of  the  bars  not  required  for  tension, 
the  inclined  portion  assists  in  providing  for  the  diagonal  tension,  and  by 
cjirrying  the  ends  horizontally  over  the  top  of  the  supports  the  tension 
due  to  negative  bending  moment  may  be  resisted  there. 

*  The  formula  may  be  derìved  from  the  relation  of  the  bond  to  the  shear. 

The  tendency  to  slip,  or  the  bond  stress,  is  equal  to  the  shearing  stresses  at  the  piane  of  bara  be- 

cause  both  are  caused  by  the  increment  of  the  moment  (see  p.  368).    Henoe  uXo'^  vb,  from  which.  tinoe 

V    ^  V 

»  —  —  then  u  —  — zr 
ijd  idXo 
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The  points  where  the  bare  may  be  bent  may  be  obtained  analytically.* 
It  is  easier,  however,  to  obtain  them  graphically  by  means  of  the  bending 
moment  diagram.  For  imiformly  distrìbuted  loads,  one  bending  mo- 
ment diagram  may  be  used  for  a  number  of  cases.  For  concentrated 
loads  diagrams  have  to  be  made  for  each  particular  case,  but  they  are 
quickly  drawn. 

Fig.  164  gives  the  bending  moment  diagram  for  simply  supported 
beamSy  and  also  for  the  center  span  of  continuous  beams,  and  Fig.  165 
for  end  spans  of  continuous  beams.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  last 
two  cases  the  curves  for  the  negative  bending  moment  are  not  a  continua- 
tion  of  the  positive  bending  moment  curves.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  maximum  positive  bending  moment  is  obtained  for  different  posi- 
tions  of  the  loading  than  the  maximum  negative  bending  moment  (see 

P-  504.) 
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Fig.  164. — Bending  Moment  Diagram  for  Simply  Supported  Beams  and  for 
Center  Span  of  Continuous  Beams.     (See  p.  535.) 

To  use  diagram  proceed  as  f oUows  :  Suppose  that  a  beam  is  reinf orced 
in  the  center  with  six  bare  of  the  same  diameter.  The  bending  moment 
resisted  by  each  bar  is  one-sixth  of  the  total  bending  moment.  Divide 
the  ordinate  of  the  maximimi  bending  moment  f rom  the  diagram  into 
six  equal  parts  and  draw  horizontal  lines  through  the  points  of  division 
(see  Fig.  164)  ;  then,  the  distance  between  two  successive  horizontal  lines 
wìli  gìve  the  amoimt  of  the  bending  moment  resisted  by  each  bar.  From 
the  diagram  we  see  that  if  the  required  number  of  bare  at  the  center  is 


*  Aaalytkal  tseatment  is  g hren  in  editions  (rf  this  book  previoua  to  19x6. 
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six,  only  five  are  needed  at  point  a,  four  at  poìnt  b,  three  at  point  e,  and 

so  OD. 

Points  a,  b,  e,  d,  are  theoretìcal  points  where  one,  two,  and  three  bars 
respectìvely  may  be  bent  without  overstressing  the  steel.  To  be  well 
on  the  side  of  safety,  it  is  advisable,  however,  to  cany  the  bars  beyond 
the  theoretical  points.  A  large  proportion  of  the  bars  must  not  be  bent 
at  one  place,  neither  must  the  angle  of  the  bend  be  too  steep.  If  the 
bars  are  bent  at  a  steep  angle  and  in  one  place,  they  suddenly  stop 
being  available  as  tensile  reinforcement,  and  the  stress  in  the  remaining 
part  will  be  increased  suddenly  with  a  consequent  cracking  of  the  beam 
at  the  point  where  the  bars  are  bent  up.  An  angle  of  40^  with  the  hori- 
zontal  is  satisfactory. 


FiG.  165. — Bending  Moment  Dìagram,  End  Span  of  Continuous  Beams.    {See  p.  535.) 


Having  determined  the  points  where  bars  may  be  bent  see  by  the  use 
of  formula  (39),  page  539,  that  they  are  secure  against  slipping. 

When  bars  are  cut  short  at  the  places  of  reduced  bending  moment, 
(see  p.  499)  care  must  be  taken  that  the  number  of  bars  to  be  cut  short 
at  one  point  be  small  (pref erably  one  at  a  time)  and  the  place  where  each 
bar  is  cut  be  a  suflScient  length  distant  f rom  the  theoretical  point.  The 
short  bars  also  must  be  positively  anchored  to  the  remaining  reinforce- 
ment, or  else  to  the  concrete  above  the  bars  by  a  curved  hook,  or  by  some 
other  practical  method.  To  illustrate  the  danger  of  cutting  oflf  the  bars 
without  anchorage,  suppose  that  at  a  certain  point  we  have  four  bars 
and  the  figured  stress  in  each  of  them  at  this  point  is  8  000  pounds.  So 
far  as  the  allowable  stresses  in  steel  are  concemed,  two  bars  may  be 
omitted  at  this  point.    If  two  bars  are  cut  short  bere,  we  would  have, 
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theorcticaD}-.  in  tht  long  bare  at  the  rigbt  of  tLt  puLiit.  a  st^  l,^  vi  ^  ooc 
poiinds.  and  ai  ine  ieil,  16  ooopoundt.  At  tht  ex*  ena  eiiOt  uf  tue  siiV'l 
bars,  there  wouìc  exist  at  uuuaianced  stresb  of  è  00  ^  pouiiOb.  At  tijt;r< 
is  no  provisioL  ior  tilt  iaT:gt  increase  in  strebfc  of  the  loii^er  bàrt  ìUìO  ijO 
means  of  transierring  tue  sires£«  ironi  the  siion  steei  to  tiit  t<jitU*:U.\ 
the  short  bars  woiud  tene  to  slip  and  f  onr.  a  cracii.  Oi.  account  ol  tii*; 
dcstroved  bone  between  the  short  bari  and  the  concrete,  thev  ^oind 
ihen  not  be  a\'aiLibie  as  reiniorcemeut  for  qui  le  a  distance  and  tìjt 
stress  wouid  be  throwt  on  the  ìong  bars. 

The  diagrams.  Fì^.  164  to  165,  may  be  dravM.  to  a  iar^e  scaie  01  trac- 
ing  cit3th,  Tiiking  ah  a  babit  ii  spaL  o:  bay  ic  ieet.  'J  aii^  diagf  an:  cai.  tner. 
trtr  usec  l'or  spans  of  any  iejigth  by  muitJpiyii4'  tne  (il^^ancet  iroo  tne 
center  te»  the  point  of  bendxug  bars  by  tn*  ratii  oetween  tnt  ivpaj.  anc 
IO  ieet.  For  dividing  the  bending  niomen:  ixito  et^Ltal  part^.  tnt  taciii^' 
may  ne  piaced  over  a  cros&-i>ectioi.  paper  un  whici.  tne  cUxibioi  Jmc^  nia> 
be  markecl. 

TiATWRAT.  KACISG  OF  TSH8I0K  BAE6  I£  A  SLAM 

The  parahel  bars  ii.  a  btaur.  musi  b*.  a  su£juent  di^  ance  apan  I' 
pTopcrìy  transmit  the  suess  tu  tue  CuncreU  ii.  tu*  be«in.  aiic  pre^ent 
Cicavm^  the  concrete  betAveen  tne  btirs. 

Ir.  practice  it  is  aavi&aL»i*.-  to  maj^e  a  ruj*  tnat  tne  ruo^  Si.ai    noi  b*; 
spacec  nearer  togetaer  ìi.  tne  cttH"^  tudj.  i{  tiiiie^  tijei'  caan.eie"  vìi; 
:  mei.  as  a  HLminurL.    Tne  niir-jjniii:.  ci>^<iiicc  c"'  In».-  rour  ìuji--  l:.*  si-jei 
•l'f  Uttr  bear:-  sn-.-UiC  be  i  '  mcnes  i::  ti»c  Cied". 

TnCTe  is  lebS  a^Liiger  o:  vertj'^al  tua:,  e:  norh&^jrii:.:  bpiillijji;  a;jr!  v-ncf. 
tv.'  layers  e:  n^ih  are  use-j^.  tne  I^.»a5  ir.  a  \*rr\,i-^u.  piune  l'tiy  b*  p.c-  .1' 
direcuy  overcdtn  ou*er  vim  bufuv-ieni  ^^*d.ce  t*.»  pe!i::i:  tn«.  iu^»"^'  ■.  ■  ;  j: 
nctweer    tneii-.     A    hii.:_.ni:  cie^r    spd-c*:   e:   ont-nai*    li»'.:    j     ur^-.  . 

Pri-:  JMcKi'jne:.  ìias:  bug^esier.  l  niiiUieinau--c:  n*et:..''.  ^ .»'  urie:- 
Tr.r.vji'  the  w':cii-  ci  toii'-feieiec.-Lirr':  i>e:%»*-e:'  U»e  -Jd!:  jIì  •jra'"  l  »  i  .ai  ♦ 
ine  resisutij'.ei:-  siicar  e.:«:v'a»e:-:  i  •  l:.'_  a-'-iieraiu'  o'  *:•'.  e  •;  ^reif  \  •  *:  ■ 
siet.  A  L»e*t::.  EiaV  ifc.  ì:  bv»L  ^  eiu**:"  l  or*:t.j.iJi'.' U  ♦  a'..*r^.«:  o:  t:.' 
lars  ani  Uic  c-^ncreie  ar^^'onc.  u^rf  v.i^.^,  c«'Cuii.ie:*;n'.»  ,  o'  l».  t:»cc'  -  / 
tcrour::.  u^c  conc^eic  ne:»\'er::-  ti*-  uar^  o:.  t.  ;.'-<i;.':  v.r  :  * ,..  ••  vr:..vr.  ir.. 

crei::  1  j  in:Lfc.e  me  id*  .•_•:  e:  >L*e.  ♦r.,-ii  :••-  o:  •  va-r  •_.. 
stre::ri-'. '-- Ine  cnc^ei'  .-eivvcc:  U--  .^c'.- n-u^-v  i»*- «■_-  -^  -  :.. 
acsiOL  t:  tne  nd^^  u  t-"_  cu*"^;ei'.      i  v.*:  a  v.vri — :  n  :: .   « 
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fi =80  Ib.  per  sq.  in.,  and  a  working  direct  shearìng  unit  stress  v=  120  Ib. 
per  sq.  in.,  and  letting 

j^=distance  in  the  clear  between  two  bars  in  inches. 
i  =diameter  of  bar  in  inches. 
Then* 

54=1.05  *  (38) 

Since  the  concrete  H  not  easily  placed  between  the  bars,  it  may  have 
a  lower  shearing  strength  there  so  that  the  lateral  spadng  of  bars  sug- 
gested  above,  is  recommended. 

BEPTH  OF  G09GBSTS  BSLOW  BAS8 

The  selection  of  the  thickness  of  the  concrete  below  the  bars  is  govemed 
more  by  the  proper  fire  and  rust  protection  of  the  metal  than  by  the 
stresses  in  the  beam. 

Prof.  Charles  L.  Norton  considers  a  thickness  of  2  inches  essential 
for  efficient  fire  protection.  (See  p.  289.)  Since  an  excessive  thick- 
ness adds  to  the  danger  of  cracking,  because  the  tension  in  the  concrete 
increases  with  the  depth  below  the  sted,  this  thickness,  measured 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  steel,  and  not  from  its  center  of  gravi  ty, 
may  be  taken  as  a  maximum.  For  secondary  members  and  floor 
slabs,  ^  inch  to  2  inches  is  %nough. 

The  foUowing  thicknesses  of  concrete  below  the  steel  may  be  em- 
ployed  under  ordinary  conditions: 

Thickness  of  Concrete  helaw  Sted. 

Depth  of  slab  or  beam,  Thickness  below  lower  surface  of 

inches  rods,  inches 

1}  to  2  } 

2^  to  4  ì 

4Ì  to  Si  I 

9     to  12  i^ 

13  to  18  i| 

19  to  20  l| 

Gieater     than     20  2 

The  Joint  Committee,  1916,  reconmiends  2  inches  for  columns;  i^ 
inches  for  beams;  and  i  inch  for  slabs. 

*  For  a  short  iength  of  bar  /,  equate  the  strength  in  shear  of  the  concrete  between  the  bara  to  the 

adhesioa  between  the  concrete  and  the  upper  half  circumferenoe  of  the  bar. 

wilu  u 

Henoe,  i£  •  =  unit  bond  between  steel  and  concrete,  Sj^V  —  5j  =  i-S?  —  * 

For  w  ~  80  and  t  —  xag  u;  s^  s  xjos  I. 
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LEMQTK  OF  14E  IO  eKEVKMT  SUPPDiO 

In  cantilevers  and  restrained  beams,  also  in  the  ends  of  columns,  the 
full  stress  in  the  steel  exists  at  the  point  of  support.  Therefore  to  trans- 
fer tJhe  stress  f  rom  the  bar  to  the  support,  the  bars  must  be  anchored  to 
the  siqiport.  The  simplest  means  of  anchoring  is  by  imbedding  the  bar 
in  the  concrete  of  the  support  f or  a  suffident  length  bejond  the  poìot 
of  waTiirniTM  rtren  so  that  the  bond  (that  is,  the  resistance  to  slipping ; 
of  the  bar  in  the  concrete  is  great  enough  to  resist  the  direct  tension  or 
direct  compression  in  the  body  of  the  bar.  The  suppwrt  must  be  strong 
enou^  to  withstand  the  stress  transferred  by  the  anchored  member. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  splice  tension  steel,  the  length  of  the  lap 
is  detennintd  by  the  safe  bond  stress  for  the  stress  in  bar  at  the  splice. 

Unle?s  a  bar  is  bent  up  or  anchored  by  some  mechanical  means  (see 
p.  438)  the  length  of  imbedment  (also  of  lap)  necessary  to  develop  a  re- 
quired  holding  power  through  bond  may  be  determined  thus: 

Let 

fs  =  actual  tensile  or  compressive  stress  per  square  inch  in  the  bar. 

i  =  diameter  of  bar  in  inches. 

u  =  bond  in  poimds  per  square  inch  of  surface. 

/i  =  necessari'  length  of  imbedment  of  bar  in  inches. 

Then  *  for  both  square  and  round  bars, 

h^i^i  (39) 

u 

For  1:2:4  concrete  of  2  000  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  crushing  strengtL,  the 
necessarv'  length  of  imbedment  is 

Plain  BarSy  Defarmed  Bars, 

«  =  80  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  u  =  100  to  120  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

/.  =  16  ODO       /i  =  50  i  fj   =  16  eoo        li   =  40  i    to  33  i 

/,  =  18  000  /i  =  56  *  /j  =  18  000  /i  =  45  i  to  37  i 

For  steel  in  compression,  the  stresses,  /,,  usually  ^'ary  between  7  000 
and  IO  ODO  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  The  required  length  of  imbedment,  therefore, 
i>  smaJler  than  given  above  for  steel  in  tension  and  may  be  taken  from 
table  given  on  page  540. 

'  If  tfae  bar  is  round  tbe  total  force  tu  be  deveioped  in  the  body  of  the  bar  is  /,  while  the 

4 

poiKT  of  the  bar,  or  its  xeiistaiioe  to  slipping  is  iritd.    Equating  these  and  solving  for  /.  we 
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Lengffk  af  Imòedment  Re^udred  for  Round  or  Squan  Ban. 


nsjus  or 

LX 

aTBKL  f^ 

HGTB  OV  BAJKS  10 

Àllowabk  bond  stzesSy  pounds  per  sqiuue  mcii. 

Lb.  per  sq.  ùl. 

40 

<8 

a» 

im 

120 

6  ODO 

33 

25 

19 

15 

13 

8  ooo 

SO 

33 

25 

20 

17 

IO  ex» 

63 

42 

31 

2S 

21 

12    OOO 

75 

50 

37 

30 

25 

14  ooo 

83 

SS 

44 

35 

29 

i6  ooo 

IQO 

67 

SO 

40 

33 

i8  ooo 

"5 

75 

S6 

40 

3» 

2o  ooo 

125 

83 

62 

50 

41 

Nom:  The  fexigtli  ol  iEnbedment  maj bc  obtaiiied Iqr  ZBa^^ 
from  this  table  by  the  rfiamrtffr  o£  the  bar. 

Racomineiidmlums  as  to  Uie  Siie  aad  Shape  of  Hook.  Another  expe- 
dìent  used  is  the  bending  of  the  end  of  the  bar  into  a  hook.  The  effec- 
tiveness  ol  the  ho<^^  as  shown  by  tests  (see  pages  43St0  439)y  d^)eiids 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  strength  oi  the  concrete.  In  transferring  the 
stress  fremi  the  bar  to  the  concrete,  the  hook  exerts  bearing  stresses  <m 
concrete,  which  for  a  prqperly  dedgned  ho(^  must  not  exceed  the  safe 
hearing  stress  on  the  con£ned  concrete.  The  best  anchorage  is 
obtained  by  a  combination  of  strai^t  imbedmait  and  a  semi-drcular 
hook,  the  diameter  of  which  is  at  least  four  times  the  diameter  of  the 
bar.  To  insure  agaihst  ^htting  of  the  concrete,  ìt  is  adVisable  to  place 
a  cross-bar  of  prq[)er  length  against  the  hook  to  distrìbute  the  bearing 
stresses  on  a  large  area  of  concrete.  With  a  hoc^  designed  as  suggested 
above,  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  can  je  reached  wìthout  causing 
eccessive  secondary  sfresses  in  concrete. 

FLAT  SLAB8 

The  term  "fiat  slab"  is  generally  applied  to  the  t3rpe  of  fioor  con- 
struction  which  consists  oi  a  fiat  piate,  with  no  beams  or  girders,  con- 
tinuous  over  the  whole  fioor  and  supported  by  columns  only. 

To  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  slab  the  column  head  is  enlarged,  thus 
shortening  the  span  and  ìncreasing  the  shearing  resistance  at  the  sup- 
port.  The  thickness  of  the  slab  at  the  center  may  be  stili  further  re- 
duced  and  the  rigidity  of  the  structure  increased  by  the  use  of  a  drop 
panel,  or  plinth  resting  on  the  column  head.  The  sizes  of  column  head 
and  drop  panel  are  discussed  on  page  551. 
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the  column  head  are  sometimes  high,  but  wìth  only  a  single  span  loaded, 
the  bottoni  of  the  slab  is  in  tension.  In  either  case  the  bottoni  of  the 
slab  shouid  he  reinforced. 

Tvo-war  S]rst«in.  The  two-way  system,  developed  by  the  Condron 
Company  and  the  Comigated  Bar  Company,  consists  of  bars  pUced  in 
two  directions  only,  as  shown  in  Fig.  167,  page  542.  The  spacing  of 
the  bars  right  between  the  columns,  where  only  one  layer  is  used,  is  as 


^ 


T 


^ 


Fic,  167.— Two-Way  Fiat  Slab  System.     (5<«  p.  S4i) 

a  mie  closer  than  in  the  centrai  portion  of  the  slab  where  two  layers  of 
bars  at  right-angles  are  used.  Pari  of  the  bars  are  carried  through  to 
serve  as  compressive  reìnforcement,  and  some  of  the  bars  are  bent  up 
at  about  one-fourth  of  the  span  and  carried  over  the  support  to  serve 
as  n^^tive  bendìng  moment  leinforcement. 

Qreiunf  trential  System.  The  drcumferential  system,  developed  by 
Mr.  Edward  Smulski,  (see  Fig.  168,  page  543-)  consists  of  three  types 
of  units;  one  at  the  colunm  head;  a  second  between  adjacent  columns^ 
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andathirdin  the  center  of  the  slab.  Unit  A  at  the  column  head  con- 
sists  of  a  combination  of  rings  and  hairpin-shaped  bars  placed  radially 
as  ahowD  in  Fig.  ió8,  page  543.  The  upper  piong,  longer  than  the 
lower,  nins  from  within  the  column  head  cut  beyond  the  point  of  inflec- 
tjon  and  serves  as  tensile  reinforcement;  the  lower  prong  carrìes  the 
compressive  stresses;  and  the  hook  transfers  the  stress  to  the  con- 
crete through  bond  and  hearing.  The  inner  ring  keeps  the  inner  ends 
of  ihe  radiaJs  in  place  and  reduces  the  hearing  stresses.     The  rings  on 


Sectrc 
Fic.  168.— Circumferential  Fiat  Slab  System,     (See  fi.  543.) 

top  of  the  radiais  resisi  circiunfereniial  and,  with  the  radiai  bars, 
radiai  bending  moment.  The  steel  in  Units  A  and  C  follows  pretty 
closely  the  contour  lines  shown  in  Fig.  169,  page  544. 

Units  B  and  C  consist  of  two  and  four  trussed  bars,  respectively, 
supporting  rings,  and  extending  from  center  ring  to  center  ring  and 
hooked  aroimd  them.  These  trussed  bars  increase  the  steel  at  the 
colimm  head. 
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DESIGN  OF  FLAT  SLABS 

In  designing  fiat  slabs  the  foUowing  points  must  be  considered: 
(i)  Stresses  in  concrete  and  steel  at  the  column  head  due  to  negative 
bending  moment. 

(2)  Stresses  in  concrete  and  steel  in  the  centrai  parts  of  the  slab  due 
to  positive  bending  moment. 

(3)  Punching  shear  at  the  edge  of  the  column  capital. 

(4)  Diagonal  tension  at  the  capital,  and  edge  of  the  dropped  head. 
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FiG.  170. — Division  of  Fiat  Slabs.     {See  p.  547.) 

Bending  Moments  in  Fiat  Slàbs.  The  theoretical  determination  of 
bending  moment  is  very  complicated,  but  simple  formulas  based  partly 
on  theory  and  partly  on  tests  bave  been  evolved  which  give  safe  results. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  stresses  and  bending  moments  the 
slab  will  be  divided  as  shown  in  Fig.  170.    , 

Negative  Bending  Momefnt.  The  negative  bending  moment,  which 
acts  in  radiai  and  circumferential  directions,  may  be  resolved  into  com- 
ponents  acting  along  sections  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  One  sec- 
tion shown  in  the  figure  as  ABCDEFy  foUows  the  circumference  of  the 
column  head,  and  the  panel  edge  from  column  head  to  column  head. 
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The  largest  part  of  this  negative  moment  is  resisted  by  the  portions 
ABC  and  DEE,  called  the  column  head  sections,  and  whose  projected 
width  equals  half  the  panel  width.  Section  CD^  half  a  panel  wide,  is 
called  the  mid-section.  Similar  bending  acts  at  right  angles  to  this 
section,  and  has  the  same  relation  to  the  column  head  and  the  panel. 

Positive  Bending  Moment.  The  maximum  positive  bending  moment 
acts  along  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  othen  drawn  through  the  center 
of  the  panel,  one  of  which  is  shown  as  GHIJ  in  Fig.  170.  The  sections 
OH  and  //,  the  combined  width  of  which  equals  one-half  of  the  panel 
width,  is  called  the  outer  section,  and  HI  the  inner  section. 

FORMULAS  FOR  BENDING  MOMENTS  FOR  FLAT  SLABS 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  full  static  moment,  which  would  be 
obtained  by  following  the  method  of  analysis  indicated  above,  because 

(i)  The  tensile  resistance  of  the  concrete  appreciably  reduces  the 
stress  in  steel  near  support;  (2)  the  stress  in  one  direction  is  reduced 
by  the  resistance  of  the  concrete  in  directions  at  right  angles  (see  p. 
476);  (3)  scarcely  ever  in  practice  are  ali  panels  of  a  floor  fully 
loaded  so  as  to  produce  maximum  stresses  at  the  column  head;  (4) 
experience  with  structures  under  load  shows  less  stress  and  deflection 
than  would  be  expected  from  the  theoretical  analysis. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  the  authors  recommend  the  use  of 
coefficients  lower  than  the  purely  statical  analysis  would  require.* 
They  correspond  substantially  to  the  requirements  of  the  Xhi cago 
Building  Code  introduced  in  1914. 

Let  w  =  total  unit  live  and  dead  load. 

l  =    length  of  panel. 
e  =  diameter  of  column  head. 

Square  Panels.  Negative  Bending  Moment.  For  a  square  interior 
panel,  the  total  negative  bending  moment  along  the  ìm^ABCDEF  may 
be  taken  as  tV  w'/  (/ — |  c)^.  Of  this  bending  moment,  85  per  cent  should 
be  provided  for  in  the  column  head  section  AB  BJidEF,  and  the  lemain- 
ing  15  per  cent  in  the  mid-section  CD. 

Sqoare  Panels.  Positive  Bending  Moment.  For  a  square  interior 
panel  the  total  positive  bending  moment  along  the  line  GHIJ  may 
be  taken  as  ^V  ^^  (^~l  ^)-^  O^  this  moment,  not  more  than  60  per 
cent  should  be  placed  in  the  outer  sections  GH  and  //. 

Oblong  Panels.  The  above  formulas  may  be  used  for  oblong  panels 
in  which  the  length  of  the  panel  does  not  exceed  the  width  by  more  than 

*The  final  report  of  the  Joint  Committee,  19x6,  usea  a  coefiicient  for  negative  moment,  12%,  and 
for  ponthre  moment  about  x6%  higher  than  thoae  adopted  by  the  authors. 
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S  per  cent.    In  such  a  case  the  mean  of  the  two  sides  should  be  taken 
as  the  length  of  span.     For  panels  with  larger  variation  in  ratio  of 
length  to  width,  special  formulas  are  required. 
In  addition  to  the  notation  on  page  547, 

Let    li  =  width  of  panel. 
k  =  length  of  panel. 

Oblong  Panels.  Negatiye  Bendìng  Moment.  For  oblong  panels  od 
a  section  at  the  edge  of  the  panel  parallel  to  the  width,  h,  as  explained 
in  connection  with  square  panels,  the  negative  bending  moment  may 
be  taken  as  yV  ^fe  (^1  ~"  f  ^)*7  a-i^d  along  the  length,  hj  the  vaine  is 
iV  ^h  {h  —  ic)^'  This  bending  moment  should  be  distributed  as 
reconmiended  in  connection  with  square  panels. 

Oblong  Panels.  Positive  Bending  Moment.  For  oblong  panels  the 
positive  bending  moment  on  a  section  through  center  of  the  panel  paral- 
lel to  the  length,  fe,  may  be  taken  as  -^j^  wh  (h  —  |  c)^  and  on  a  section 
parallel  to  the  width,  li,  as  ^V  ^^i  (^  "*  i  ^)^-  Th^  moments  should  be 
distributed  among  the  inner  and  outer  sections  as  recommended  in 
connection  with  square  panels. 

Units.  In  ali  the  above  formulas,  if  ze^  is  in  pounds  per  square  foot 
and  /,  lu  or  k  in  feet,  the  bending  moment  is  in  foot  pounds.  To  get 
inch  pounds,  multiply  the  result  by  12. 

FLAT  SLAB  END  PANELS 

End  panels  must  be  subdivided  into  two  classes,  (i)  where  the  wall 
columns  are  provided  with  brackets  and  concrete  spandrel  beams;  and 
(2)  where  the  wall  panels  rest  on  brick  walls  or  on  steel  spandrel  beams. 
In  the  first  case,  the  slab  is  partially  restrained  at  the  wall  column,  and 
in  the  second  case,  it  is  simply  supported. 

End  Panels  with  Spandrel  Beams  and  Colnmn  Brackets.  Since  the 
slab  is  only  partially  restrained  by  the  wall  còlunm,  the  bending  moment 
at  the  first  interior  column  head  and  in  the  center  of  slab  is  increased. 

First  Interior  Column  Head  and  Center  of  Span.  The  bending  moment 
at  the  first  interior  colimin  head  and  in  the  center  of  the  span  along 
sections  parallel  to  the  wall  should  be  increased  by  20  per  cent.  No 
increase  is  necessary  at  sections  perpendicular  to  the  wall. 

Wall  Column  Head,  The  negative  bending  moment  at  the  wall 
column  should  be  25  per  cent  smaller  than  given  on  page  547  for  interior 
columns.  Reinforcement  should  also  be  provided  on  the  top  of  the 
slab  at  the  juncture  of  spandrel  and  slab,  the  amount  per  foot  com- 

puted  for  a  bending  moment,  -~. 
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Spanarci  Beams.  The  spandrel  beams  must  be  designed  to  carry, 
besides  the  brick  wall,  the  live  and  dead  load  from  the  slab  for  one- 
fifth  of  the  distance  between  the  wall  column  and  the  adjacent  interior 
colunm.  ' 

End  Panels  Resting  on  Brick  Piers  or  Steel  Spandrel  Beams.  Since 
the  slab  is  completely  unrestrained  the  bending  moments  must  be  in- 
creased  above  those  where  the  slab  is  partly  restrained. 

Negative  Bending  Moment.  For  panels  resting  on  brick  piers,  increase 
the  negative  bending  moment  at  the  nearest  column  along  sections  par- 
allel  to  the  wall  by  30  per  cent  over  that  at  interior  columns. 

Positive  Bending  Moment.  The  positive  bending  moment  at  sec- 
tions parallel  to  the  wall  for  interior  panels  should  be  increased  40  per 
cent  over  that  given  for  interior  panels  on  page  547. 

Provision  for  Negative  Bending  Moment  along  the  Wall,  If  the 
slab  is  freely  supported  on  the  wall  and  no  masonry  is  placed  above 
it,  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  any  negative  bending  moment,  there- 
f  ore,  ali  the  steel  may  be  placed  at  the  bottom.  If  the  slab  is  restrained 
in  any  way  there  is  a  possibility  of  negative  bending  moment,  and  there- 
fore  of  cracks  and  some  reinforcement  should  be  provided  and  hooked 
at  the  wall  end.  It  may  extend  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  span  and  need 
not  exceed  0.25  per  cent  of  the  concrete  section. 

BEINFOBCEMENT  FOB  FLAT  SLABS 

After  determining  the  bending  moment  the  required  area  of  steel  is 
found  in  the  ordinary  way.  (See  formula  (4a),  p.  482).  Only  rein- 
forcement crossing  the  section  under  consideration  should  be  taken  as 
efiFective  in  resisting  the  bending  moment  at  that  section.  The  effec- 
tive  area  of  bars  crossing  the  section  at  an  angle  (as  the  diagonal  bars 
in  the  four-way  system  or  radiai  bars  in  the  circumferential  system)  is 
found  by  multiplying  their  area  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the 
bars  and  the  perpendicular  to  the  section.  Since  each  ring  in  the  cir- 
cumferential system,  is  cut  twice  by  any  section,  it  may  be  considered 
as  equivalent  at  that  section  to  two  straight  bars,  the  sectional  area  of 
each  being  equal  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  steel  ring. 

FUNCHING  SHEAB  AND  DIAGONAL  TENSION 

Punching  Shear.  The  punching  shear  at  the  edge  of  the.  column 
capital  should  not  exceed  the  working  value  reconamended  on  page  567. 

Diagonal  Tension.  The  criticai  sections  so  far  as  diagonal  tension  is 
concemed  are  (a)  at  the  column  head,  and  (b)  at  the  edge  of  the  drop 
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panel.  At  the  column  head  the  measure  of  diagonal  tension  is  the  unit 
shear,  v,  determined  from  formula  (32),  page  517,  at  a  distance  out 
f  rpm  the  column  capital  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  slab  plus  the  depth 
of  the  drop  panel.  At  the  edge  of  the  drop  panel  the  measure  of  diag- 
onal tension  is  the  unit  shear,  »,  from  formula  (32)  page  517,  determined 
at  a  distance  out  from  the  drop  panel  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  slab. 
The  unit  shear  so  determined  must  not  exceed  60  pounds  per  square 
inch  for  1:2:4  concrete.  Larger  values  for  v  than  in  simple  beams 
may  be  used,  because  failure  by  diagonal  tension  is  retarded  by  the 
resistance  of  the  slab  adjoining  the  piane  at  which  diagonal  tension  was 
figured. 

In  both  of  the  above  cases  the  total  shear  V  in  the  formula  is  the 
vertical  shear  at  the  sections  at  which  the  unit  shear  is  being  figured. 

DETAILS  OF  DESIGN  OF  FLAT  SLABS. 

Steel  at  the  Column  Head.  If  bands  of  steel  are  used,  the  reinforce- 
ment  must  be  bent  up  and  securely  held  at  the  proper  distance  above 
the  form.  The  bands  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  nega- 
tive bending  of  the  steel  is  available  where  required.  If  the  bars  are 
extended  beyond  the  column  head  and  are  assumed  to  take  the  bend- 
ing moment  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  column,  they  must  be  exter.  -  ì 
at  least  6  inches  beyond  the  point  of  inflection.  The  bars  at  the  colunotn 
head  must  be  securely  wired  together  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  mis- 
placing  during  the  pouring  of  the  concrete.  If  practicable,  the  bars 
running  over  the  colunms  shall  be  placed  between  those  coming  from 
the  opposite  direction  so  as  to  allow  proper  imbedment  for  ali  the  bars. 
If  the  bars  are  not  carried  far  enough  across  the  column  to  serve  as  nega- 
tive bending  moment  reinforcement,  they  must  be  extended  a  sufficient 
distance  to  develop  their  full  strength.  It  is  suggested  that  in  such  cases 
the  bars  should  extend  beyond  the  line  through  the  center  of  colunms 
60  diameters  with  a  minimum  of  3  feet  to  allow  for  any  discrepancy  in 
the  length  of  the  long  bars,  and  also  toprovidefor  anypossibility  of  the 
bars  extending  farther  over  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  contingencies 
which  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  construction. 

Bars  should  be  actnaUy  bent  and  never  allowed  simply  to  sair  to 
place,  because  the  steel  area  will  fall  off  more  quickly  than  the  bendine: 
moment  bo  that  the  slab  will  be  actually  weaker  away  from  the  column 
than  at  the  colunm  head.  This  weakness  does  not  show  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  loading  because  the  concrete  area  is  sufficient  to  take 
the  stresses,  but  if  the  loading  is  continued,  the  slab  eventually  fails  by 
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tension  in  the  concrete  ìnstead  of  by  tension  in  the  steel.  A  good  illus- 
tration  of  this  case  are  the  tests  to  destructìon  by  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Kav- 
anaugh.*  The  failure  of  the  slab  occurred  outside  of  the  column  by 
the  breaking  of  the  concrete. 

In  the  drcumferential  system  the  rings  al  the  column  head  should 
be  properly  lapped  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  bars  by  bond  as 
recommended  on  page  539.  A  stili  better  pian  is  to  hook  the  bars  down 
when  the  hooked  ends  may  be  used  as  a  chair  to  support  the  unit. 

Cdamn  Heads.  The  column  head  may  be  considered  as  starting 
where  the  thickness  below  the  slab  is  at  least  2  inches  and  the  shape  of 
its  cone  must  be  such  that  the  angle  with  the  vertical  must  in  no  place 
be  larger  than  45°.  The  size  of  the  column  head  is  dependent  upon  the 
shear  and  compression  in  concrete.  It  is  advisable  to  make  the  column 
head  of  a  diameter  equal  to  at  least  0.225  of  the  span.  The  punching 
shear,  as  explained  on  page  520,  must  not  exceed  120  pounds  per  square 
inch  for  2  eoo  pound  concrete,  and  the  shear  at  a  distance  from  the 
column  head  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  slab  (which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  measure  of  diagonal  tension)  must  not  exceed  60  pounds. 

The  cross  section  of  the  column  head  may  be  either  octagonal  or 
round.  The  forms  are  made  of  wood  or  of  metal.  In  the  latter  case 
there  is  opportunity  for  ornamentai  treatment. 

Drop  Panel.  The  thickness  of  the  slab  at  the  column  head  may  be 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  a  drop  panel  (sometimes  called  a 
plinth)  either  to  decrease  the  shear  or  reduce  compressive  stresses. 
The  width  of  the  drop  panel  should  be  0.4  of  the  span  and  its  thickness 
should  be  limited  to  0.6  of  the  depth  of  the  slab. 

The  use  of  the  drop  panel  reduces  the  amount  of  steel  at  the  colimm 
head,  but  it  complicates  the  form  work.  In  many  cases  it  is  unneces- 
sary. 

TbickneBS  of  Slab.  The  thickness  of  slab  is  governed  by  the  bend- 
ing  and  shearing  forces  and  sometimes,  in  the  slabs,  by  deflection. 

Let    /    =  total  thickness  of  slab  in  inches. 
L  =  panel  length  in  feet. 
w  =  simi  of  Kve  and  dead  load,  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Then,    l   =  0.023  L  y/w. 

In  no  case  should  the  slab  thickness  be  less  than  6  inches  or  less 
than  TX  L,    Roof  slabs  should  be  limited  to  ir  L, 

*  Fht  Piate  Tbeory  of  Reinfoiced  Concrete  Floor  Slabs,  by  Henxy  T.  Eddy,  19x3,  p.  7x. 
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EXAMPLE  OF  BEAM  AND  SLAB  DESIGN 

The  use  of  the  formulas  given  in  the  preceding  pages  can  be  best  illustrated 
by  the  design  of  a  floor  bay  consisting  of  slabs,  beams  and  ^rders.  The 
design  of  reinforced  concrete  structures  permits  of  so  many  variations  by  locat- 
ing  Steel  in  different  ways  that  more  than  one  typc  of  design  for  tne  same 
member  is  almost  always  possible.  The  dimensions  and  reinforcement  shown 
illustrate  common  methods,  and  the  arrangement  of  details  in  the  different 
members  is  also  given  as  typical.  The  prindples  of  design  follow  the  recom- 
mendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete, 
1916. 
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PLAN 
Fio.   171. — Design  of  Floor  System      (See  page  553.) 
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The  comiwtatìons  are  gìven  witb  but  £ew  conun^nts,  but  refereaces  are  eatered 
to  the  pages  upon  which  each  pari  ol  the  caicuiatiun  is  based. 

ExamfU  8:    Design  a  typicai  siab,  beam  and  girder  £or  a  reinforced  floor  to  su|>- 
port  a  hve  load  ot  2  so  pouads  per  square  foot  with  coIiltqjis  s|>aced  18  by  19  feet  od 

CC&tCHE. 

Soiutùm:    The  girder  will  be  made  18  feet  long  and  the  distance  between  centers 
of  beams  6  feet.    The  beams  are  19  feet  long  on  centers. 

Refer  to  page 
TaJtc  aliowable  fiber  stress  in  concrete.  650  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  573 

Take  allowabk  tension  in  steel.  16  000  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  573 

Take  ratio  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  concrete,  15  477 

Take  direct  shear  in  concrete,  120  Ibs.  per  sq.  in.  573 

Take  shear  in  concrete  involving  diagonal  tension,  40  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  573 

Take  bond  between  concrete  and  plain  bars,  80  Ib.  f>er  sq.  in.  573 

^iotatioD  used  in  Example  is  Joint  Comnùttee  standard  353 

Slab.     Span  of  slab  is  6  ft. 

Live  load,  250  Ib.  per  sq.  ft. 
Assumed  dead  load.  50  Ib.  per  sq.  ft. 
Total  loading,  300  Ib.  i>er  sq.  ft. 


■it'i 


«;•/-      ,         ,^*      300  X  6^  X  12  ,.      .     „ 

Lse  lor  moment,  3i  =  --  ,  then  Ai*=  ■ =  io  800  in.  Ib.  512 

12  12 

Same  \-alue  may  be  found  directly  from  curves  606 

Since/r  =  650.  /«  =16  000  and  n  =  15,  then 

Ci  =  0.028  and  />  =  0.0077,  from  table  on  page  483 

Hence,  depth  to  steel  is,  d  =  0.028  }''  10  800  =  2.9  in.  485 

Taking  J  in.  concrete  below  steel,  thickness  of  slab  is  3^  in.  538 

Arca  steel,  As,  =  2.9  X  0.0077  =  0.0223  sfj.  in.  per  inch  of  width  485 
Round  rods  |  inch  in  diameter  spaced  5  inches  on  centers  will  give  required 

arca.    Table  i.  574 

The  same  resuits  may  be  obtained  by  using  the  Slab  Table  5 :  580 

Since  this  table  is  based  on  J/  = and  we  use  bere  M  = the  total  unit  load  of 

IO  12 

300  pounds  per  square  foot  may  be  reduced  by  è  or  to  250  {>ounds  and  this  value 

trcated  in  the  table,  which  gives  a  3J  inch  slab. 

Rods  must  be  bent  up  to  give  same  steel  at  top  of  slab  over  supports. 

Beams.    Span  iq  feet. 

Distance  between  beams,  6  feet. 

Dead  and  hve  loads  of  the  slab  per  foot  of  lengtli  of  beam,  6  X  300  =  i  800 

pounds. 
Assumed  dead  load  of  stem  of  the  beam,  200  pounds  per  foot  of  length. 
Total  unit  loading,  2  000  pounds. 

fi  *     ir         ''^'^'      *u  ir         -2000  X    IO"   X   12  •       u  J 

use  lor  mmneot  AI  =  ,  then  M  = -  =  722  000  mch  pounds. 

12  12 

Reaction  at  su[^>ort,  which  is  the  maximum  shear,  is 

2000  X  IO  , 

\    = =  Hi  000  pounds. 

Breadth  of  Flange.     Taking  1 2  times  the  thickness  of  slab  plus  the  breadth  of  stem  of 
beam  vassumed  as  io  inches)  h  =  (,12  X  3*  )  -+-  io  =  55  inches. 

*Oiily  oat  12  is  inaefted  in  the  numerator  to  change  tbc  0  ft.  to  incbfs  becaust-   tht*   300  is   ^jound 
perlooL 
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Minimum  Depth.  The  minimum  depth,  or  depth  at  which  steel  and  concrete 
stresses  are  (he  maximum  permissible,  must  be  found  by  trial.  Assume  a  depth,  d, 
and  fìnd  from  Table  ii,  pa^e  586,  the  value  of  Cd  and  from  Table  12,  page  587,  the 
corresponding  value  of  7.  Then  from  formula  (17)  page  489,  compute  the  mini- 
mum depth.    If  it  does  not  check  the  assumed  depth  closely  another  computation 

must  be  made.    In  this  case  assume  d  —  11  inches.    Then  ^  «  0.34  and,  from 

Tables  11  and  12,  Q  =  45  and  j  =  0.876.     (See  also  example,  p.  587.) 

.  .  ,  722000  X  45  .1 

nummum  a  —     .  ^  ^.    ^ ^.       w =  11-2  mches. 

0.876  X  16  000  X  SS  X  3.7S 

A  larger  value  of  d  will  be  used  in  order  to  reduce  the  steel. 
CrosS'Section  of  Web  as  Determined  by  the  Shear. 

V  »  19  000  pounds  (see  above)  hence 

Refer  to  page 

—      IQ     000 

>  -^ or  158  formula  (16),    4S9 


,.(.-i) 


120 


^^imomical  Depth.    From  formula  (19),  </ =  -\/"7~crT>  i^  ^^^  ratio  of  imit 

2        \  Js  X  o 

cost  of  steel  to  cost  of  concrete,  r  =  70  490 

for  6'  =    8,  rf =  19.85  inches  or  d  =  21.7  inch. 

2 

■      6'  =    9.  rf  -  -  =  18.7       "      ord  =  20.6    " 

2 

6'  =  IO,  rf  -  -  =  17.8        "      or  </  =  19.7     " 

For  convenience  in  placing  steel  take 

ò'  =  IO  inches,  d  =  20J  inches,  A  —  22§  inches;  hence  b'  Id j  «=  186.     537 

With  this  value  of  dyj  «  0.918.     Table  page  491,  also  Table  13,  page  588 

Sectional  Area  of  Steel.    From  formula  (20)  491 

.  722  000  .    , 

As  — r-rr — — z =*  2.4  square  mches 

0.918  X  20.5  X  16  000 

4  round  bars  }  inches  diameter  will  be  sufficient.    Two  of  these  may  be  bent  up 
and  lap  over  the  top  of  the  support  496 

Steei  at  Top  and  Bottom.    Negative  bending  moment  at  support  equals  positive 
M  at  middle  or  —  M  ^  722  000  inch  pounds.  ^   512 

At  support  the  flange  of  T-beam  being  in  tension  is  negligible  and  since  four  {-in. 
round  bars  are  in  tensile  and  two  in  compressive  part  of  beam,  the  T-beam 
changes  into  a  rectang^lar  beam  with  steel  in  top  and  bottom. 
The  ratios  of  steel  in  tension  and  compression  are  respectively 

2  A  if 

p  —  — -^ =  0.0117  and  A'  =  —  =  0.0058 

'^       IO  X  20.5  ^         2 

With  these  values  of  p  and  p^  and  a  =  o.i  we  obtain,  from  Diagram  2  (p.  594), 

-^  =  1.5.     Assumingy  =  0.875,  the  maximum  tension  in  steel  is 
nfc 

.  M  722  000  ^  IL  •  a 

/,  B  — —-  =  — - — '— — «  16  750  Ib.  per  sq.  m.  496 

^'     jdAs      0.875  X  20.5  X  2.4  '^  *^     ^  ^ 

and 

fs  16  750  ,,  .  , 

fc  =  -=^—  = ^r—  •=  7SO  Ib.  per  sq.  m.  496 

1.5  n      1.5X15 


V  »»  V 


ì[  .      :    ..  -tot 
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Referto  pa<c 

ratio  tension  steel,  p  =  — T.^     =  0.0132 

14  X  26.5 

ratio  compression  steel,  p'  =  — — —  =  0.0066 

With  these  values  of  p  and  p'  and  a  =  o.i  we  obtain,  from  Diagram  2  (p.  595), 

njc 


and 


f        M  I  943  600  „  .  , 

Js  -  -rr-r-  =  s — ZT^ — c: =  ^7  "o  ID.  per  sq.  in.  496 

j</^5      0.875X26.5X4.9 

.  17    no  o  iu  •  A 

/^  =  .  .  Vt^  ==  ^^5  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  496 

1.4  A  15 

which  are  excessi  ve. 

Depth  and  Length  of  a  Haunch.    For  depth  try  a  =  o.i,  rf  =  28  inches  497 

For  this  depth  of  beam  the  ratios  of  steel  in  tension  and  compression  change 

^        ^  v^    26.5  .  0.0125  , 

tO^  =  0.0132  X  —TT    =    0.0125,   P      = =0.0063. 

28  2 

fs 

From  Diagram  2  (as  before),  -^  =  1.48 

.  I  943  600  £  iu  •  < 

^-  =  0.875  X  28  X  4-9  °  '^  '°°  "'^  ^  "^^  "'•  '"'* 

and 

^  16  200  ,,  .  , 

J"^  ^  r  .g  V  xr  ^  730  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  496 

1.40  X  15 

This  stress  is  allowable  and  the  depth  of  haunch  from  top  of  beam  of  28  inches 
will  be  accepted. 

Length  of  ìtaunch  may  be  approximated.  Moment  of  resistance  of  beam  without 
haunch.  496 

Mr  =  0.875  X  0.0132  X  16  000  X  (26.5)2  X  14  =  I  820  000   inch    pounds.      For- 
mula (18) 
Mh  =  I  943  600  inch  pounds.  496 

Hence  from  formula  (28)  length  of  haunch 

123  000     18  ^  X  .    i. 

X  — ~ X  12  «  2.6  inches 

I  943  600   5 

Since  maximum  negative  moment  occurs  in  middle  of  column  and  necessary 
length  of  haunch  is  only  2.6  inches,  no  haunch  will  be  introduced  outside  of  the 
column. 

Diagonal  Tension  Relnforcement  of  Beam.     Vertical  sUrrups  in  beam  on  page  553 

V  =s  19  000  pounds    w  =  2  000  pounds. 

6'  =  IO  inches    jd  =  18.625  inches  and  the  unit  shear 

"   —  — zz — 7r7 —  =102  pounds  per  sq.  in.  (formula  32a),  517 

10X18.625  r-  f        T  V  j      /» 

Since  this  shearing  unit  stress  is  greater  than  40  Ib.  per  sq.  in.,  stirrups  are  necessaiy. 

Diameler  of  Stirrups.  From  Table  on  page  525,  the  maximum  diameter  for  stirrups 
mth  straight  ends  for  a  beam  20.5  inches  deep  is  }-inch.  However,  since  U-shaped 
stirrups  with  hooked  ends  will  be  used  f -inch  round  bars  will  be  selected. 

Location  of  Stirrups.     Stirrups  are  unnecessary  [with  »=  102  Ib.  and  ©'=40  Ib.]  at 

a  distance  from  the  support  :      a:i  =  —  (  i  ~  —  )  =  5.8  feet. 

2  \       102/ 
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Example  13:  Using  Table  4  of  rectangular  beams,  page  578,  what  should  be  the 
dimensions  and  reinforcements  of  a  beam  12  feet  span,  continuous  and  loaded  unì- 
formly  with  i  000  pounds  per  foot  of  length? 

Solution:    The  assumed  stresses  are  the  same  as  those  adopted  in  the  Beam  Table. 

1000 
\ssuniing  a  width  of  beam  12  inches,  a  total  load  per  inch  of  width  of  =  84 

pounds  per  running  foot.  Referring  directly  to  the  Beam  Table,  we  find  that  the 
total  depth  corresponding  to  a  12-foot  beam  with  this  load  is  about  12  inches.  The 
reìnforcement  from  column  (25)  is  0.083  X  12  =  i.oo  square  inch. 

Example  14:  What  total  load  per  foot  of  length  can  be  carried  by  a  12-foot  sìmply 
supported  beam  12  inches  wide  and  25  inches  deep? 

Solution:  There  is  no  value  in  the  Table  4,  i>age  578,  for  a  beam  whose  total  depth 
is  25  inches,  but  since,  from  mie  4,  loads  are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  depth 
of  the  Steel,  we  may  calculate  the  lo^d  in  this  case  from  the  load  for  a  26-inch  beam 
12  inches  wide.     Assuming  in  both  cases  that  the  depth  to  steel,  </,  is  2  inches  less 

than  the  total  depth,  we  have  364  X  -^  X  12  =  4  eoo  pounds  per  running  foot  of 
beam.     Since  the  table  is  based  on  M  =  —  for  simply  supported  beams,  deduct 

IO 

20%  from  the  above  amount.    Hence  the  saie  load  is  4  000  —  800  =  3  200  p>ounds. 

CONCRETE  COLUMNS 

_  • 

Columns  or  piers  of  short  length,  not  more  than  four  times  thè  least 
lateral  dimension,  may  be  built  of  plain  concrete  with  no  reinforcement 
provided  the  loading  is  centrai  with  no  possibility  of  side  thrust.  The 
carrying  capacity  of  such  columns  may  be  determined  by  multiplying 
the  sale  unit  stress  as  given  on  page  573  by  the  effective  cross-sectional 
area  of  the  colimm. 

The  unit  stress  is  determined  by  dividing  the  load  to  be  sustained  by 
the  effective  area. 

Let 

P  =  total  load. 

A   =  effective  area  of  cross-section  of  column. 

fc   =  allowable  compressive  unit  stress  in  concrete. 

Then 

P^Af,        (40)  A=^      (4oa)  /,  =  :^       (4ob) 

Jc  A 

Effective  Area  in  Columns.  The  compression  area  used  in  computa- 
tion should  ordinarily  be  less  than  the  total  area  to  allow  for  surface 
damage  in  case  of  fire.  An  extra  thickness  where  fireproofing  is  needed, 
varying  from  one  to  two  inches  in  accordance  with  the  inflanmiability 
of  the  contents  of  the  building,  should  be  allowed.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee  recommends  that  the  protective  covering  shall  be  taken  to  a 
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depth  ol  i\  inches  where  fireproofing  is  required  since  in  a  severe  fire 
the  concrete  to  this  depth  may  be  affected  by  the  heat. 

The  effective  area  of  a  hooped  column  must  be  taken  as  that  within 
the  hooping  both  for  fireproofing  and  for  strength. 

Fireproofing.  The  steel  in  ali  cases  should  be  imbedded  at  least  i^ 
to  2  inches.  Where  the  fire  risk  is  great,  round  columns  should  be  used, 
as  experience  teaches  that  these  suffer  much  less  from  extreme  heat 
than  square  columns.  Rounding  or  beveling  the  comers  of  square  col- 
umns is  alwa)rs  advisable. 

DESIGN  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  COLUMNS 

Columns  must  be  provided  with  reinforcement  consisting  either  of 
vertical  steel  bars  or  of  hooping,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Concrete  is  especially  adapted  for  sustaining  compression  on  account 
of  its  compara tively  large  compressive  strength  and  its  cheapness. 
Therefore,  when  conditions  pernii t,  the  minimum  allowable  percentage 
of  vertical  steel  should  be  used.  For  ordinary  conditions,  bars  having  a 
total  cross-sectional  area  of  1%  of  the  effective  area  of  the  column  may 
be  considered  a  minimum  requirement.  In  building  construction,  it 
usually  is  difficult  to  keep  the  size  of  the  columns,  especially  in  the  lower 
stories,  within  the  limits  required  by  the  uses  for  which  the  building 
is  constructed.  To  reduce  the  size  of  the  colunms,  the  following  meth- 
may  be  used  separately,  or  in  combination. 

(i)  Rich  proportions  of  concrete. 

(2)  Increased  amount  of  vertical  reinforcement. 

(3)  Hooping  with  or  without  vertical  steel. 

(4)  Structural  steel  shapes  in  combination  with  the  concrete. 

Rich  Proportions  of  Concrete.  The  cheapest  way  of  increasing  the 
strength  of  a  column  is  by  using  rich  proportions  of  concrete,  since  the 
compressive  strength  of  concrete  is  approximately  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  cemeht  which  it  contains.  (See  p.  454.)  A  rich  concrete 
also  Works  smoother  in  placing  so  that  it  is  easier  to  produce  a  homo- 
geneous  column. 

The  strength  of  concrete  for  different  mixtures  is  indicated  on  page 
315,  and  recommended  working  stresses  are  given  on  page  573. 

Vertical  Steel  Bar  Reinforcement.  The  column  may  be  strengthened 
by  the  introduction  of  vertical  steel  up  to  about  6%  of  the  effective  area 
of  the  concrete.    Ordinarily  it  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  use  more 
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than  4%  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  accommodating  any  larger 
amount  of  steel,  especìally  when  the  reinforcement  is  spliced  by  lapping. 
Tests  given  on  page  455  prove  positively  that  the  steel  imbedded  in 
concrete  takes  its  proportion  of  compressive  stresses  as  indicated  in 
formulas  (41)  to  (45),  page  562. 

Hooped  Coliinms.  As  shown  by  the  tests,  hooping,  if  properly  applied, 
increases  the  ultimate  breaking  strength  of  the  column.  The  deformà- 
tion,  however,  corresponding  to  the  ultimate  strength  is  excessive,  so 
that  the  working  stress  in  a  hooped  column  must  be  based  on  the  elastic 
limit  of  the  column  and  not  on  ultimate  strength  (see  tests,  page  458). 

Hooped  columns  withoid  verticcU  steel  are  flexible  and  their  use  is 
not  recommended. 

Hooped  columns  with  steel  reinforcement  are  tough  and  more  reliable 
than  reinforced  concrete  columns  with  vertical  steel  only.  If  continu- 
Gus  spirai  hooping  is  used,  the  danger  of  sudden  failure,  especially  during 
construction,  is  lessened.  An  amount  of  spiraJs  beyond  1%  of  the 
total  volume  of  the  column  within  the  hooping  does  not  seem  to  in- 
crease  the  elastic  limit  of  the  colvunn  so  that  it  is  economical  to  limit 
the  amount  of  hooping  to  1%.  Not  more  than  6%  of  vertical  steel 
should  be  used. 

Recommendation  for  Column  Desi|?n.*  As  a  result  of  tests  and 
practice,  the  authors  reconmiend  as  follows: 

(a)  Piers,  the  length  of  which  does  not  exceed  four  times  the,J«5^t 
latenti  dimension  and  in  which  there  is  no  danger  of  benuiug, 
may  be  built  of  plain  concrete  with  allowable  unit  stresses 
given  on  page  573. 

(ò)  Columns  reinforced  with  not  less  than  1%  of  vertical  steel  and 
not  more  than  6%,t  in  which  the  unsupported  length  does  net 
exceed  fifteen  times  the  least  lateral  dimension,  may  be  de- 
signed  by  formulas  on  page  562  with  unit  stresses  given  on 
page  573.  For  longer  columns,  the  working  stresses  should  be 
reduced  as  stated  on  page  466. 

{e)  Columns  reinforced  with  structural  shapes,  the  area  of  which 
exceeds  6%  of  the  cross-sectional  area  of  concrete,  may  be  de- 
signed  as  specified  on  page  563. 

*  These  recommendatioos  agree  with  those  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinfofoed  Con« 
crete  ezcept  as  indicated. 

t  Joint  Committee  limita  the  amount  of  vertical  steel  to  4%. 
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{d)  Hoops  and  bands  should  not  be  fìgured  as  adding  directly  to  the 
strength  of  the  column. 

{e)  Columns  should  not  be  designed  wìth  hoops  alone. 

(/)  Columns  reinforced  with  not  less  than  1%  and  not  more  than  6%* 
of  longitudinal  bars  and  with  not  less  thah  1%  in  bands  or 
hoops  may  be  given  a  working  stress  in  concrete  55%  higher 
than  columns  with  vertical  steel  only.  The  ratio  o£  unsup- 
ported  length  to  the  diameter  of  the  core  in  such  columns 
must  not  exceed  io.  If  for  2  000-lb.  concrete,  the  unit  work- 
ing stress  in  concrete  for  columns  with  vertical  steel  only  is 
taken  as  450  Ib.  per  sq.  in.,  the  hooped  and  vertical  reinforced 
columns  may  be  thus  given  700  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  To  the  strength 
of  the  concrete  in  the  column  also  must  be  added  the  strength 
of  the  steel  according  to  the  formula  given  below. 

Design  of  Columns  with  Vertical  Steel  only  and  of  Hooped  Columns 
▼orticai  Steel.  The  formulas  given  below  apply  to  columns  with 
vertical  steel  bar  reinforcement  and  also  to  hooped  colunms.  The  dif- 
ference  between  the  two  types  is  taken  care  of  in  the  unit  stress. 
The  unit  stresses,/^,  recommended,  are  given  on  page  573. 

The  derìvation  of  the  formulas  is  given  on  page  376. 

Let 

/    =  allowable  average  unit  pressure  upon  the  reinforced  column,  equal 

to  the  total  load  divided  by  the  effective  area. 
fc  =  allowable  unit  pressure  upon  the  concrete  of  the  column. 
/,  =  aUowable  unit  pressure  upon  the  vertical  steel  in  the  column. 

Es 
»  =  ~  =  ratio  of  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  modulus  of  elastfcity 

•  of  concrete. 
P  =  load  to  be  sustained  by  the  column. 
A   =  area  of  total  effective  cross-section  of  column  (see  p.  558.) 
Ac  =  area  of  concrete  in  cross-section. 
As  =  area  of  steel  in  cross-section. 

-~  =  ^  =  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  to  cross-section  of  column. 
A 

Formulas  to  be  Used  in  Beviewing  Columns  Already  Designed. 

Find  safe  load,  P.    Given:  unit  stress,  fc'  effective  cross-sectional  area 
of  column,  A;  area  of  steel,  A^, 

*  Joint  Committee  limita  the  amount  of  vertical  steel  to  4%. 
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turai  members,  such  as  angles,  are  used  and  the  ratio  of  area  of  con- 
crete to  the  area  of  steel  does  not  exceed  6%,  the  formulas  given  for 
columns  with  vertical  bars  may  be  used.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to 
tie  the  angles  by  occasionai  tie  plates,  or  lacing,  to  keep  them  in  place 
during  erection. 

In  building  construction,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  to  reduce  the  size 
of  column,  to  use  structural  steel  coliunns  of  an  area  up  to  15  or  20^0 
of  the  concrete  area.  In  this  case,  the  column  must  be  considered  as 
a  structural  steel  column  strengthened  by  the  concrete.  The  best  struc- 
tural steel  shapes  to  be  used  are  shown  in  Fig.  142,  page  463.  When 
properly  laced,  the  strength  of  such  columns  may  be  considered  as  equal 
to  the  strength  of  the  structural  column,  computed  in  the  same  fashion 
as  for  structural  columns  not  imbedded  in  concrete,  plus  the  strength  of 
the  concrete  core, — that  is,  of  the  concrete  enclosed  by  the  steel,  which 
may  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  unit  stresses  recommended  for  the 
columns  with  vertical  steel  only. 

COLUMNS  UNDER  FLEXUBE 

Columns  subject  to  an  eccentric  load  requìre  special  formulas:  these 
are  given  in  Chapter  XX  on  pages  377  to  389. 

COLUMN  TABLES 

Table  18,  page  599,  gives  values  for/,  for  dififerent  values  of  p  and  /^. 
Tables  19  to  21  give  safe  loads  for  columns  of  dififerent  diameters,  with 
vertical  steel  and  with  spiraLs,  for  diflFerent  mixes  of  concrete.  For  col- 
umn details  see  Chapter  XXIII. 

COLUMN  EXAMPLES 

Exatnple  i5:  What  size  of  sqiiare  column  reinforced  with  2  per  cent,  of  longitudi- 
nal  bars  without  spirals  will  be  required  for  a  load  of  94  000  pounds? 

Solution:  By  column  (4),  page  573,  the  allowable  compression  on  2  eoo  pounds 
concrete  is  limited  to  450  pounds  per  square  inch.  For  this  allowable  stress,  using 
2%  of  longitudinal  reinforcement  and  a  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  of  15,  the  area 
of  column  from  formula  (46) ,  pAge  562,  is 

.  _  94000 


450  (i  +  14  X  0.02) 


a  163  square  inches,  corresponding  to  12.8  inches  square.    Allowing  2  inches  for 
protective  coverìng  gives  14.8  inches,  or,  say,  15  inches  square. 
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ExampU  i6:  What  sectional  area  of  vertical  steel  will  be  required  for  a  round 
spiialed  column  limited  to  36  inches  diameter,  which  has  to  bear  i  000  000  pounds 
with  pressure  in  plain  concrete  limited  to  450  pounds  |>er  square  inch? 

Solution:  By  column  (4),  page  573,  in  a  column  reinforced  with  vertical  bara  and 
1%  of  spirals,  the  allowable  pressure  on  the  concrete  may  be  increased  55%  over 
that  on  plain  concrete,  hence/c  —  450  +  55%  =  700  pounds  per  square  inch.    Con- 

sidering  the  area  within  hooping  equal  to  — ^^-^  =  858  square  inches  as  eflfective, 

4 

the  unit  pressure  from  page  558,  will  be 

^      I  000  eoo 
^  "       858 

—  1160  pounds  per  square  inch.  Assume  n  =  15,  then  by  transposing  formula  (46), 
page  562, 

_  1160/-  700 
^  "    14  X  700 

»  0.047,  and  area  of  steel  A,  »  858  X  0.047  =  A^A  square  inches.  From  table  on 
page  574,  23  square  rods  1}  inches  thick  are  chosen. 

Exampie  1 7  :  What  should  be  the  area  of  a  column  io  feet  high  supporting  i  000  000 
pounds,  reinforced  with  3.5%  of  longitudinal  reinforcement  and  1%  of  hooping  for 
n  —  1$  and  an  allowable  compression  in  plain  concrete  limited  to  450  pounds? 

Solution:  Since  the  column  is  reinforced  with  longitudinal  and  hooping  reinforce- 
ment, the  unit  compression  on  concrete  may  be  taken  as  /e  =  450  +  55%  =  700 
pounds  per  square  inch  (column  (4),  page  573.)  Then  from  formula  (46),  page  562, 
the  column  area  is 

.       I  000  000       ,       .  , 

A  — ^ — ; — r  =  060  square  mches, 

700  (i  +  14  X  0.035) 

lequirìng  a  35-inch  diameter  inside  the  spirai. 


REnrPOECEMENT  F0£  TEMFEEATTJEE  AHD  SHBIKKAOE 

STEESSES 

Ali  masonry  is  subject  to  temperature  cracks,  but  when  they  are  dis- 
tributed  in  the  many  joints  between  bricks  or  stones  they  do  not  show 
so  plainly  as  on  the  smooth  surface  of  concrete. 

Expansion  from  a  rise  in  temperature  rarely  causes  trouble  except  at 
angles  where  the  lengthening  of  the  surface  may  produce  a  buckUng  or  a 
sliding  of  one  portion  of  the  wall  past  the  end  of  the  other.  In  a  building, 
the  walls  and  floors  aregenerally  so  wellbonded  togetherandfree  to  move 
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as  a  unit,  that  no  provision  need  be  made  for  expansioiL  In  a  structure 
like  a  square  reservoir,  the  effect  of  expansion  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  design  to  prevent  f ailure  at  the  comers. 

Contraction  is  often  more  serious,  although  cracks  are  bynomeansneces- 
sarily  dangerous.  To  prevent  cracking  due  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  concrete 
in  hardening  (see  p.  261)  or  to  the  lowering  of  the  temperature,  reinforce- 
ment  should  be  inserted  or  joints  formed  to  localize  the  cracks.     (See  p. 

259) 
Reinforcement  properly  placed  distributes  the  contractìon  stresses  so 

as  to  make  the  cracks  very  small,  pracdcally  invisible,  but  it  does  not  prevent 

them  entirely. 

The  Steel  must  be  sufficient  in  quantìty,  and  should  be  of  small  diameter 
and  placed  as  dose  as  practicable  to  the  surfaces  to  distrìbute  the  cracks 
and  thus  make  them  very  fine.  Deformed  bars,  that  is,  bars  with  irregular 
surfaces  which  provide  a  mechanical  bond  with  the  concrete,  are  more 
eSective  than  smooth  bars,  and  steel  of  high  elastìc  limit  also  is  advan- 
tageous. 

In  practìce,  from  tV  ot  x%  to  t%  of  1%  (a  ratio  of  0.002  to  0.004)  of 
Steel,  based  on  the  cross-sectìon  of  the  concrete,  is  commonly  used  as  tem- 
perature or  shrinkage  reinforcemeni. 

The  tensile  strength  of  concrete  is  so  low  that  a  small  change  in  tempera- 
ture will  crack  it.  For  example,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  concrete 
is  0.0000055  (^^  P*  ^i)  ^^^  ^^^  modulus  of  elasticity  is  generally  assumed 
as  2  000  000;  therefore,  the  stress  (see  p.  400)  per  degree  Fahrenheit  is 
0.0000055  X  2  000  000  =  11  poimds  per  square  inch,  and  a  fall  in  tempera- 
ture of  ^ft^  «  27**  is  sufficient  to  crack  a  concrete  the  tensile  strength  of 
which  is  300  pounds  per  square  inch. 

It  is  evident,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  experience,  that  there  is  less 
cracking  in  concrete  laid  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather. 

Longitudinal  reinforcement  is  especially  necessary  in  conduits  which 
must  be  water-tight. 

Shrinkage  cracks  due  to  the  hardening  of  the  concrete  may  be  prevented 
by  keeping  the  concrete  wet.     (See  p.  261.) 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Mills  that  the  relation  between 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete  and  the  bond  with  the  bars  is  an  impor- 
tant  factor  in  goveming  the  size  of  the  cracks,  and  the  following  analysb^ 
based  on  his  suggestions,  gives  a  means  of  estimating  the  size  and  dis- 
tance  apart  of  the  cracks  so  as  to  form  a  basis  for  judgment  as  to  the  sizes 
and  percentages  of  steel  to  use. 

The  tensile  stress  in  the  steel  at  a  crack  tends  to  pulì  out  the  bars  from 
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the  concrete,  and  referring  to  Fig.  172,  the  bond  stress  of  the  bar  in  the 
length  oò  must  equal  the  tensile  stress  in  the  whole  cross-section  of  the  con- 
crete at  b  caused  by  the  contractìon  of  the  concrete. 

Let 

X  =  distance  apart  of  cracks. 

D  =  diameter  of  round  bar  or  side  of  square  bar. 

p  =  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  to  cross- section  of  concrete.  ' 

Then,*  if ,  as  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes,  the  strength 
of  concrete  in  tension  is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  bond  between  plain 
steel  bars  and  concrete,  the  distance  apart  of  cracks  is 

D 

jc  =  —  for  square  or  round  bars. 
2p 

The  distance  apart  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  unit  bond*,  so  that  a 
deformed  bar  having  twice  the  bond  strength  would  space  the  cracks 
one-half  as  far  apart  and  ailow  them  to  be  only  one-half  as  wide. 


^ 


K- 


FiG.  172. — ^Reinforcement  for  Temperature  Stresses.      {See  p,  567.) 

It  is  evident  that  the  distance  apart  of  the  cracks  is  proportional  to  the 
diameter  of  the  reinfordng  bars,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  psrcent- 
age  of  steel. 

From  this  formula  is  tabulated  the  estimated  percentage  of  reinforcement 
for  difFerent  spacing  of  cracks  and  different  sizes  of  bars,  assuming  the 
bonding  strength  of  the  steel  to  the  concrete  to  equal  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  concrete. 


*  In  addidon  to  above  notadon,  let 
Jc  *"  *^^  of  Gecdon  of  concrete. 
A^  »-  area  of  secdon  of  steeL 
0    «    paimeter  of  steel  bar. 
fc  "  tensUe  stress  in  concrete. 

Then  Ag  fé  ~  i  "•*»  or  *  ■= 


u    —  unit  bond  between  plain  steel  and  concrete. 
fg  >•  unit  tensile  stress  in  steeL 
D  »  diameter  of  bar. 


»^/c 


Il  o 


Kfc 


2  ile  ^9 

«,  *  =■ ,  and  since  P  "  "T" 

0  Ah 


zA,  A,       D  D 

' .    Also,  —  =  —  for  both  round  and  square  bars,  heoce  *  «  i  — 

op  0  ^  p 
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Estimated  Percento  gè  of  Reìnforcetnent  far  Different  Spacing  of  Cracks 

DISTANCB  APABT  OF  CRACKB  WITfi 


PLAIN  BAR8 

12' 

8* 

18* 
12* 

24' 

16' 

24' 

48' 
32* 

CO* 

* 

DEFORIIED  BABS  * 

40* 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1^ 

1.04 

0.70 

0.52 

O'ZS 

0.26 

0.21 

*0 

1.56 

1.04 

0.78 

0.52 

0.39 

0-31 

Diameter  of  round  or  side  of 

i/r 

2.08 

1-39 

1.04 

0.69 

0.52 

0.41 

square  bar 

4' 

2.60 

1-74 

1.30 

0.87 

0.65 

0.52 

• 

%0 

3" 

2.08 

1.56 

1 .04. 

0.78 

0.  62 

10 

3-^5 

2.44 

1.82 

1.22 

0.91 

0-73 

4.17 

2.78 

2.08 

1-39 

1 .04 

0.83 

Note  :  To  express  the  steel  as  the  ratio  of  area  of  cross-section  of  steel  to 
cross-section  of  concrete,  divide  the  percentages  by  100;  thus  1.04  becomes 
p  "=  0.0104. 

♦  Assuming  the  bond  of  deformed  bars  to  be  50%  greater  than  plain. 

The  size  of  the  crack  is  govemed  by  the  amount  of  shrinkage  and  for 
cracks  due  to  temperature  changes  may  be  estimated  as  the  product  of 
the  coefl&cient  of  contraction  (Q.0000055)  by  the  number  of  degrees  fall 
in  temf)erature  by  the  distance  between  cracks. 

Estimated  Width  of  Cracks  for  Different  Distances  A  pari 


WlDTtl  KOB  DIFFEBJBNT  TEMPER- 
ATU  RE  CHANOES 

30*>  Fahr* 

5o«      «      

700      «      


DI8TANCB  APART 


12' 


0.0020 
0.0033 
0.0046 


18- 


0.0030 
0,0050 
o . 0069 


24' 


0.0040 
o . 0066 
0.0092 


zer 


0.0059 
0.0099 
0.0139 


48' 


60* 


0.0079  0.0099 
0.0132  10.0165 
0.0185  'o  0232 


From  this,  if  it  can  be  determined  how  laige  a  crack  will  be  allowable, 
the  corresponding  spacing  can  be  obtained. 

To  avoid  large  cracks  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  enough  steel  to  prevent 
its  passing  its  elastic  lìmit.  If  the  bars  are  continuous  for  such  a  length 
that  the  ends  are  practìcally  immovable,  as  in  a  long  retaining  wall,  a  drop 


♦  30*  correspondsto  a  shrinkage  of  0.017%;    50*  to  0.028%;    70"  to  0.038%. 
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in  temperature,  tending  to  shorten  them,  pixxluces  a  tensile  stress  whlcb 
is  independent  of  the  distance  between  the  lestrained  ends.  Assuming 
the  coeffident  of  expansion  of  steel  the  same  as  concrete  and  the  modulila 
of  elastidty  of  steel  as  30  000  eoo,  this  stress  is  30  eoo  000  X  0.0000055 
=^165  pounds  per  sqnare  inch  per  degree  of  temperature,  or  for5o^Fahr. 
is  8250  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  is  well  within  the  elastic  limit  of  the 
steel  and  would  not,  of  itself  ,  cause  the  steel  to  take  a  permanent  set.  How- 
ever,  since  the  concrete  surtounding  the  steel  will  he  continuous  except  at 
certain  cracks,  the  stretch  in  the  steel  may  he  unevenly  distributed  and 
largely  confined  to  the  immediate  Tidnity  of  the  cracks.  If  cracks  occur 
while  steel  is  unstiessed,  through  the  concrete  shiinking,  the  steel  tends  to 
resbt  the  shiinkage  by  tension  at  the  crack  and  compression  at  the  center  of 
the  block  of  concrete,  and  the  tensile  stress  will  be  equal  to  the  compressive 
and  each  equal  to  one-half  the  ten^  strength  of  the  concrete.  This  may  be 
expiessed  by  the  following  formula,  using  the  foregoing  notation:^ 

Since  the  tensile  stress  in  the  concrete  is  liable  to  be  low  at  the  time 
shrinkage  cracks  are  formed,  it  may  be  assumed,  for  illustration,  as  200 
pounds  per  square  inch  malring 

100 

This  represents  the  stress  due  to  locai  cracks  which  is  additìonal  to  tìn 
temperature  stresses  above  descrìbed.    The  total  stress  is,  therefore,  for 

50°  change  of  temperature  8250  +  /i  or  8250  +  — .    If  the  elastic  limit 

P 
of  the  steel  is  40  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  we  must  keep  below  this 

100 
40  000  =  8250  H-   -—  and  p  =  0.0031 

For  steel,  the  elastic  limit  of  which  is  50  oco  pounds.  per  square  inch, 

100 
50  000  =  8250  +   — -  and  p  =  0.0024 

These  values  of  p  represent  the  lowest  theoretical  ratio  of  area  of  cro«' 
'iectìon  of  steel  to  area  of  cross-sectìon  of  concrete  which  can  be  used  witb- 
out  the  steel  pasang  its  elastic  limit  at  certain  of  the  cracks  when  the  ends 
are  restrained  or  the  kngth  is  so  great  that  intermediate  parts  are  practi- 
cally  restrained. 


♦  d-^ 


A  I 
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In  view  of  the  very  slight  stietch  leqmied  to  relieve  the  stress  in  the  bars 
when  the  elastic  limit  is  exceeded,  and  the  probability  of  its  distribution 
by  the  restraint  to  movement  by  the  mass,  it  is  not  always  essendal  to 
consider  the  elastic  limit. 

8T8TS1K8  OF  RBIHFOBCEMEirT 

One  of  the  earliest  recorded  examples  of  the  application  of  reinforced 
concrete  is  a  boat  of  concrete  and  iron,  built  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Lamtxjt  in  France, 
and  shown  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  in  1855^  In  1861  Mr. 
Coignet  began  bis  investigations,  and  in  1866  Mr.  Monier,  to  whom  the 
invention  of  reinforced  concrete  is  often  attributed,  applied  the  combinatìon 
of  concrete  and  iron  to  various  structures,  and  laid  the  f  oundation  f  or  its 
future  widespread  applications. 

As  long  ago  as  1872,  Mr.  W.  E.  Ward,t  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  built  a 
house  entirely  of  concrete,  reinforced  with  iron  I-beams  and  round  rods. 

The  rapid  development  of  reinforced  concrete  has  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction  of  numerous  systems,  many  of  them  covered  by  patents,  f or  arrang- 
ing  the  metal  in  the  concrete,  or  f or  special  f orms  of  metal.  These  systems 
are  fuUy  descrìbed  in  the  various  French  works  on  reinforced  concrete.} 

A  few  of  the  sjrstems,  representing  both  the  arrangement  and  the  form 
of  the  metal,  are  descrìbed  below,  and  forms  of  metal  extensively  used  in 
the  United  States  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  173. 

Systems  of  ReinforcemetU 

Bonna.    Metal  of  crucif  orm  cross-section. 

Beriini,  Girder  Frante.  Horizontal  tension  members  with  vertical  stir- 
rups  shrunk  on  to  them. 

Chaudy  and  Degan.  Cross  rods  passing  under  hearing  rods,  but  looped 
up  between  them. 

Coignet.  Rotmd  bars  in  top  and  bottom  of  beam  connectedby  diagooal 
wirelacing. 

Columbian.    Vertical  steel  plates  with  horizontal  ribs. 

Carrugated.     (See  Fig.  173,  page  571.) 

Coftacin,  Round  rods  interlaced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  wirc 
netting. 

Cummings.  Bars  of  diEerent  lengths  having  their  ends  bent  up  to 
an  incline  and  formed  into  a  loop  to  resist  internai  stresses. 

*  Chrìstophe's  Beton  Anne,  1902,  p.  i. 

f  Transacdoos  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineen,  Voi.  IV,  p.  38S. 
i  See  among  others  Chrìstophe's  Beton  Anne,  1902,  pp.  10-71,  and  Morers  Ciment  Anne,  1902. 
pp.  88  to  152. 
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Gold  Twisted  Square  Bar 


Corrugateci  Bars 


Kahn  Wìng  Bars 
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New  Rib  Bar 


Elrannes  Bar 


Henxngbone  Bar 


Monotype  Bar 
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Diamond  Bar.  Bars  rolled  round  with  parallel  ribs  passing  along 
and  around  the  bar  forming  diamond-shaped  shoulders  on  its  surface. 

Donath.  Inverted  T-beams  or  I  beams  connected  by  horizontal  di- 
agonals  of  light,  fiat  metal  on  edge. 

Elcatmes.     (See  Fig.  173,  page  571.) 

Expanded  Metal,  Sheet  steel,  slit  and  expanded  to  form  a  diamond 
mesh. 

Ferroinclave.  Sheet  steel  with  inversely  tapered  corrugatìons  to  be 
covered  on  both  sides  with  concrete. 

Gabriel,  Deformed  tension  members  with  trussing  of  hard  drawn 
wire. 

Habrich  and  DUsing,     Fiat  metal  twisted  hot. 

Havemeyer,     (See  Fig.  173,  page  571.) 

Hennebtque,  A  combìnation  of  alternate  straight  bars  and  bars  with 
ends  bent  up  at  an  angle,  with  vertical  U-bars,  or  stirrups,  of  fiat  iron 
passing  around  the  straight  bars  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
beam. 

Herringbane.     (See  Fig.  173,  page  571.) 

Hoher,    Metal  in  form  of  I-beams. 

HyatU  Fiat  plates  or  bars  set  on  edge  and  pierced  with  holes  through 
whidi  pass  small  round  rods  to  form  the  cross  reinforcements. 

Johnson,    Corrugated  bars. 

Kahn  Wing,  (See  Fig  173,  page  571.)  The  horizontal  flanges  are 
sheared  up  at  intervals  to  serve  as  dissonai  reinforcement. 

Lock-Woven  Steel  Fabric.    Steel  wire  mesh,  locked  at  intersections. 

Lug  Bars,    (See  Fig.  173,  page  571.) 

Mdan.  Steel  ribs,  either  I-beam  or  4  angles  latticed,  imbedded  in 
the  concrete  of  the  arch. 

Monier,  Two  series  of  round  parallel  bars  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. 

Monotype,     (See  Fig.  173,  page  571.) 

Muskroom.  Fiat  floor  slabs  supported  by  columns  with  enlarged 
heads. 

New  Rib.     (See  Fig.  173,  page  571.) 

Parmley.  Bars  with  bent  ends,  to  place  in  the  sides  of  a  conduit  or 
the  haunches  of  an  arch  to  resist  tension. 

RabitM,    Various  combinations  employing  galvanized  wire. 

Ransome,     Square  steel  rods  twisted  cold.     (See  Fig.  173,  p.  571.) 

Roebling,  Fiat  steel  bars  set  on  edge,  clamped  to  supporting  beains, 
and  held  in  alignment  by  fiat  bar  separators. 

SchiUter,    Like  Monier  System  except  rods  are  placed  diagonally. 

Triangle  Mesh,  Wire  mesh  reinforcemeut  with  transverse  metal 
placed  (Uagonally. 

Trussit,  ExpMmded  metal  or  herringbone  lath  bent  to  V-shaped 
section. 

Visintini,    Beams  of  concrete,  cored  out  so  as  to  form  lattice  girders. 

Wélded  Wire  Fabric.  Wire  mesh  reinforcement  with  wires  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  and  welded  at  intersections. 
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Working  UfUt' Stresses 


Notatkm 

aad  No.  of 

fonnula. 

Allowable  Working 
StMMes. 

Kìnd  oC  Stress» 

Peroeotage 
of 

CniAfalDC 

strenjrth  at 
2«dAy»* 

Fot  3000 

lb. 

Concrete. 

Lb.per 

sq.  incb. 

Kemarks. 

(X) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Beftziiuc 

32. s 

650 

*'*'™"  ■■•e»*  ••••••••• • 

Length  of  pier 

/^•xia^  "rniPT^ff^AP 

22.5 

450 

not  to  exceed 

4  diameters 

Vertical    steel   i 

[Length   not   to 

Columns  (as  de- 

to6%t 

fc  (41)  tO 

22.5 

450 

\     exoeed  15  di- 

scrìbed  on 

Vertical  steel     i 

(46) 

ameters 

pa«e  s6i) 

lo  4%  and  spirals 

Length   not   to 

i<5^ 

fc  (41)  tO 
(46) 

3S 

700 

exceed  io  di- 

\.    -  '" 

♦*•» 

ameters  of 

core 

Orrtinary 

fé  (4a)  to 

32.5 

650 

Use     in     beam 

Cooqiression  in  1 
extretne  fiber  1 

In       continuous 
beams  adjacent 

(ao) 

%j     j 

formulas 

lo  the  support. . 

fc  (4a)  to 

37-5 

750 

(ao) 

Shmir  (pumrhiTìjr  eìtf^Ar'i 

6 

120 

Beams     without 

web  reinfoice- 

Shear  (as  meas- 
tire   of    diag-  ' 

ment 

f(S«) 

2 

40 

"T" 

jTwo-thiids     of 

analtension 

Beams  with  web 
reinforcement. . 

V{^2) 

6 

120 

this     stress 

must  be  pro- 

]      vided  for  with 

j     web     rein- 

1^    forcement 

«^ ,                   f  Plain  bars 

\  Deformed  bars.. . . 

«(36) 

4 

80 

«(36) 

Sto  6 

100  to 

120 

Stnictural  fcrade. . 

fs  (4a)  to 

16  000 

Ibs.  per 

Steel  in  tension  < 

First   class   high 

(25) 

sq. 

in. 

carbon  steel — 

fs  (4a)  to 

18  000 

lb.  per 

(25) 

sq. 

in. 

*  Stfcn^tlis  st  38  dajrs  and  otber  ages,  and  Cor  different  aggregates  and  different 
givm  on  pp.  3x0  to  329. 

t  Jomt  Committee  limits  the  amoupt  of  vertical  steel  to  4%. 


conaintmcies  are 
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TABLE  z.    AREAS,  WEIGHTS  AND  dRCUMFERENCES  OF  BARS. 


Areas  and  Weighls'ofSquare  and  Round  Rods  and  Circuntferencesof  Round  Rod&. 

One  cubie  foot  weighs  490  Ib. 


b 

•s 

•^ 

fcrcncr  of 
od  iniaihes- 

•s 

•s 

•s 

n 

• 

-8 

•^ 

or  Diamet 
nchcs. 

1 
1 

^8 

h 

s 

gì 
l'i 

•8-§ 
II 

^1 

^8 

Thickneas 
in  il 

Boi 

•ss 

-ccS 

9» 

9 

BO^ 

"SU* 

^^ 

•si 

< 

3^ 

U  0 
06 

■w  4) 

1 

•SS" 

< 

II 

r 

0 

2 

4.0000 

3.I4I6 

6.2832 

13.60 

10.68 

^ 

0.0039 

0.0031 

0.1963 

0.013 

0.010 

^ 

4.2539 

3.3410 

64795 

14.46 

11.36 

i 

0.0156 

0.0123 

0.3927 

0.053 

0.042 

i 

4.5156 

3.5466 

6.6759 

15-35 

12.06 

A 

0.0352 

0.0276 

0.5890 

O.II9 

0.094 

A 

4.7852 

3-7583 

6.8722 

16.27 

12.78 

1 

0.0625 

0.0491 

0.7854 

0.212 

0.167 

i 

5.0625 

3.9761 

7.0686 

17.22 

13.52 

0.0977 

0.0767 

0.9817 

0.333 

0.261 

A 

5.3477 

4.2000 

7.2649 

18.19 

14.28 

i 

0.1406 

O.IIO4 

I.I78I 

0478 

0.375 

i 

5.6406 

44301 

7.4613 

19.18 

15.07 

0.1914 

0.1503 

1.3744 

0.651 

0.5  II 

5-9414 

4.6664 

7.6576 

20.20 

15.86 

i 

0.2500 

0.1963 

1.5708 

0.850 

0.667 

X 

6.2500 

4.9087 

7.8540 

21.25 

16.69 

<T 

0.3164 

0.2485 

I.767I 

1.076 

0.845 

6.5664 

5-1572 

8.0503 

22.33 

17.53 

1 

0.3906 

0.3068 

1-9635 

1.328 

1.043 

i 

6.8906 

5.4II9 

8.2467 

23-43 

1840 

iè 

04727 

0.3712 

2.1598 

1.608 

1.262 

H 

7.2227 

5.6727 

84430 

24.56 

19.29 

i 

o.«;625 

0.4418 

2.3562 

I.9I3 

1.502 

ì 

7.5625 

5.9396 

8.6394 

25-00 

20.20 

*^ 

0.6602 

0.5185 

2.5525 

2.245 

1.763 

i^ 

7.9102 

6.2126 

8.8357 

26.90 

21.12 

i 

0.7656 

0.6013 

2.7489 

2.603 

2.044 

i 

8.2656 

64918 

9.0321 

28.10 

22.07 

iì 

0.8789 

0.6903 

2.9452 

2.989 

2.347 

a 

8.6289 

6.7771 

9.2284 

29-34 

23.04 

1 

1.0000 

0.7854 

3.I4I6 

3400 

2.670 

i 

9.0000 

7.0686 

94245 

30.60 

24.03 

♦ 

1.1289 

0.8866 

3-3379 

3.838 

3.014 

9-3789 

7.3662 

9.621 1 

31-89 

25.04 

» 

1.2656 

0.9940 

3-5343 

4.303 

3.379 

i 

9.7656 

7.6699 

9.8175 

33 -«0 

26.08 

A 

14102 

I.IO75 

3-7306 

4.795 

3.766 

A 

10.160 

7.9798 

10.014 

34.55 

27.13 

A 

1-5625 

1.2272 

3.9270 

5.312 

4.173 

i 

10.563 

8.2958 

10.210 

35.92 

28.20 

1.7227 

1-3530 

4.1233 

5.857 

4.600 

♦ 

10.973 

8.6179 

10407 

37.31 

29.30 

i 

1.8906 

14849 

4-3197 

6428 

5.049 

1 

II. 391 

8.9462 

10.603 

38.73 

3042 

A 

2.0664 

1.6230 

4.5160 

7.026 

5.518 

A 

II.8I6 

9.2806 

10.799 

40.18 

31.56 

i 

2.2500 

I.767I 

4.7124 

7.650 

6.008 

i 

12.250 

9.62II 

10.996 

41.65 

32.71 

ij* 

24414 

I-9175 

4.9087 

8.301 

6.520 

A 

12.691 

9.9678 

II. 192 

43-14 

33.90 

t 

2.6406 

2.0739 

5-1051 

8.978 

7.051 

t 

I3.I4I 

10.321 

11.388 

44.68 

35.09 

« 

2^477 

2.2365 

5.3014 

9.682 

7.604 

a 

13-598 

10.680 

11.585 

46.24 

36.31 

} 

3.0625 

24053 

54978 

IO4I 

8.178 

i 

14.063 

11.045 

II. 781 

47.82 

37.56 

i^ 

3-2852 

2.5802 

5.6941 

11.17 

8.773 

14.535 

II4I6 

11.977 

4942 

38.81 

X 

3-5156 

2.7612 

5-8005 

".95 

9.388 

15.016 

1.1.793 

12.174 

51.05 

40.10 

a 

3-7539 

2.9483 

6.0868 

12.76. 

10.02 

a 

15.504 

12.177 

12.370 

52.71 

4140 

1 
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BEAM  AND  SLAB  TABLES 

Beam  TàUes.  Tables  2,.  3,  and  4,  pages  576,  577  and  578,  gìve  the 
loading  and  reinforcement  for  beams,  based  on  i  inch  of  width  under 
diflFerent  conditions.  For  a  beam  io  inches  wide,  for  example,  both 
the  safe  load  per  linear  foot  and  the  steel  area  will  be  ten  times  the  values 
given  in  the  tables. 

The  tables  are  for  rectangular  beams  but  may  be  used  for  T-beams 
which  have  a  depth  3  or  4  times  the  thickness  of  slab  by  taking  the 
width  of  flange  as  the  breadth,  b, 

Table  2  is  for  a  simply  supported  beam  and  is  based  on  a  working 
compressive  stress  in  concrete  of  500  pounds  per  square  inch  and  in 
steel  of  14,000  pounds  per  square  inch — lower  values  than  are  custom- 
arily  used  in  construction,  but  required  in  many  building  laws.  If 
the  compression  in  concrete  is  limited  to  500  pounds,  while  16,000  pounds 
is  permitted  in  the  steel,  use  the  same  loading  but  reduce  the  steel  in 
the  ratio  of  16  to  14. 

Tables  3  and  4  are  for  ordinary  design,  approved  by  the  authors  and 
corresponding  to  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

Slab  Tables.  Table  5  is  for  slab  design  with  different  working  stresses 
in  the  steel  and  concrete.  Ordinarily,  the  series  at  the  top  of  the  second 
page  of  the  table  is  used. 

Table  6  is  more  convenient  for  review  of  beams  already  designed. 
It  is  computed  by  using  formulas  (8)  and  (io)  on  page  355,  and  select- 
ing  the  lower  value  of  M,  The  most  economical  ratio  of  steel  for 
the  limiting  stresses  is  ^  =  0.0077.  For  ratios  lower  than  this  the  safe 
loads  are  govemed  by  the  tensile  strength  of  the  steel,  while  for  larger 
ratios  they  are  limited  by  the  compressive  strength  of  the  concrete. 

Table  7  is  for  designlng  fuUy  continuous  slabs. 
«Table  8  covers  cinder  concrete  slabs. 

Stimmi  Tables.  Tables  9  and  io  give,  respectively,  the  niunber  and 
spacing  of  stirrups  in  uniformly  loaded  beams. 

T-Beam  Tables.  Tables  11  to  13  are  for  designing  and  reviewìng 
T-beams. 

Beams  with  Steel  at  Top  and  Bottom.  Table  14  and  Diagrams  i,  2, 
and  3  are  for  use  in  designing  and  reviewing  beams  with  tensile  and 
compressive  steel. 

Tables  et  Constants.  Tables  15,  16,  and  17  are  useful  in  giving 
constants  in  convenient  shape  for  use  in  beam  and  slab  design. 

Cdumn  Tables.  Tables  18  to  21  are  for  designing  and  reviewing 
columns. 

Bendìng  Moment  Diagrams.  Diagrams  4,  5,  and  6  give  bending 
moments  for  diSerent  spans  and  loads. 
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(See  important  foot-notes.) 
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TABLE  5— Continue^.    Based  on  — . 
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Total  safe  load  (w)  per  Miuare  foot  including  weight  of  Blab. 
For  safe  live  load  deduct  weight  of  siab.  column  (14) 
(See  important  footnotes.) 
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Ruitis.     X.     For  load  for  any  width  of  slab  mtiltiply  by  width  in  feet. 

3.    For  area  of  cross-section  of  >teel  for  any  width  of  slab  multiply  oolumn  (  x8)  by  width  in 
feet. 

3.  Total  loads  for  other  8pans(0  and  same  depth  of  steel  are  inversely  proportional  to 

the  squares  of  the  spans. 

4.  Total  loadt  for  other  depths  of  rt«el  (d)  and  mne  iipan  ara  proportional  to  the  square» 

of  the  depthi  of  steei. 


TABLE  6.    USB  POR  REVIBWINO  DESIONS.    IF  FULLY  CONTINUOUS 

ADD  20%  TO  LOADS. 

Safe  Loads  per  Square  Foot  and  ReinforcemetU  for  Slabs,    Proportions  1:2:^ 

(Seep,   S7s). 
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Based    on   Af  —    7;r  For  BUpported  ends,   I  Af  «  —  I ,  deduci  20%  from  loads 


For  fully  còntinuous.  (  M 


wP\ 
"  12  /• 


add  20%  to  loads 


wP\ 


For  square  slabs,        (  -^  ~  òfT  /  *  '°^'^^P''7  loada  by  2. 


0.008 


89800 
I 13700 


*  Peroentages  of  steel  are  values  in  thia  column  mukiplied  by  100. 

Compreesion  in  concrete  under  tabular  loada  with  the  different  peroentages  of  steel: 

Ratio  of  Steel o.ooa     0.004     0.006     0.008     e 

Compresùon  in  concrete,  Ib.  i)er  sq.  in 370         5oo         610         6S0 

Roi««a.  I.  FOT  load  for  any  width  of  slab  multiply  by  width  in  feet. 

a.  For  area  of  crow  oection  of  steel  for  any  width  of  alab  multiply  column  (18)  by  width  ii 

3.  Total  loads  for  other  spans  (z  )  and  same  depth  of  steel  are  inversely  proportional   t 

squares  of  the  spans. 

4.  Total  loads  for  otfaer  dsptlis  of  stasi  (d)  and  same  span  are  proportional  to  the  squares 

depths  of  «tteel. 
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TABLE  8.    OINDER   CONCRETE  SLABS 

A  ratio  of  elastìdty  of  «  =  35  is  used  in  the  table  below,  although  it  is 
permissible  to  design  with  a  ratio  of  15  in  very  conservative  practice. 

The  loads  for  slabs  with  a  ratio  of  steel  of  0.002  are  limited  by  the  work- 
ing strength  of  the  steel,  and  the  values  with  the  higher  ratios  by  the  work- 
ing strength  of  the  cinder  concrete. 

It  is  noticeable  that  less  steel  can  be  used  economically  for  a  given  thick- 
ness  of  slab  than  with  broken  stone  or  gravel  concrete,  because  the  strength 
of  the  slab  is  more  apt  to  be  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  cinder  concrete 
than  by  the  strength  of  the  steel. 

Safé  Loadxng  and  Reinforcement  for  CINDER  CONCRETE  SLABS  One  Foot  in  Width. 

Proportùma  1  :  2^  :  5.     MUd  Sted,     (See  p.    584). 


Based    on  Af   =  H?,  /^    -  or  <  225,    /« 


or <  14 000,    n-35 


1- 

^ 

Total  safe  load  (w^)  per  square  foot  including 

• 

o4' 

si 

0 

weight  of  slab. 

i 

Xi4 

• 

1 

to 

'^1 

1!  ■ 

il 

a  ** 

a 

For  safe  live  load  deduct  weight  of  slab  in 
column  (12). 

1 

n 

OQ 

3" 

(See  important  foot-notee.) 

Weight  of  sia 
Bquare  f  00 

s 

1 

(d) 

0 

2 

rB 
0, 

& 

(e) 

r 

Span  in  Feet  (2) 
4             56789 

zo 

io 

(See  R 
355J 

i^R) 

in. 

Ib. 

in. 

in. 

sq.  in. 

in.  Ib. 

«         « 

' 

(io) 

(Il) 

(X2) 

(13) 

(14) 

ai 

48 

3X 

24 

lì 

0.043 

930 

3, 

70 

5x 

35 

a6 

39 

; 

0.054 

x5ao 

3è 

119 

76 

53 

39 

34 

ai 

1  . 
• 

0.066 

3380 

4 

x66 

X06 

74 

-54 

41 

39 

SÌ 

ì 

0.078 

3180 

coca    • 

i^ 

193 

123 

85 

63 

48 

43 

3\ 

I 

0.084 

3690 

5 

aSz 

x6z 

xza 

83 

63 

5o 

48 

4 

I 

0.096 

4830 

6 

393 

35Z 

174 

138 

98 

78 

63 

58 

5 

I 

0.  I30 

7530 

7 

565 

361 

aSi 

184 

141 

xxa 

90 

68 

6 

X 

O.X44 

X0840 

,  8 

768 

49  a 

341 

35 1 

X9a 

x5a 

X23 

77 

7 

X 

o.x68 

14750 

r  ai 

76 

48 

34 

35 

a4 

1} 

21 

1 

0.084 

X460 

3, 

laS 

80 

56 

41 

31 

39 

■ 

0.  X08 

3400 

3i 

X87 

xao 

83 

61 

47 

37 

34 

af 

f 

0.  X33 

3590 

4, 

a6x 

X67 

X16 

85 

65 

53 

42 

39 

3V 

ì 

o.x56 

5030 

0.004  ' 

4i 

303 

194 

'^5 

99 

76 

60 

48 

43 

3h 

I 

0.X68 

5830 

5 

396 

a53 

X76 

xa9 

99 

78 

63 

48 

4 

I 

0. 193 

7600 

6 

6x9 

396 

a75 

aoa 

i5S 

zaa 

99 

58 

5 

X 

0.340 

XX  880 

7 

89  X 

570' 

396 

391 

333 

176 

U3 

68 

6 

I 

o.a88 

X7XXO 

U 

xax3 

776 

539 

396 

303 

340 

194 

77 

7 

X 

0.336 

33390 

f  aè 

86 

55 

38 

a8 

24 

I' 

i 

0.  X36 

1640 

3 

X41 

90 

63 

46 

35 

29 

a 

!    1 

0.  x6a 

3710 

3è 

axx 

135 

94 

69 

53 

42 

34 

34 

a: 

0.Z98 

4o5o 

4 

a95 

189 

131 

96 

74 

58 

47 

39 

lì 

i 

o.a34 

566o 

0-006 

4è 

343 

a  19 

x5a 

xxa 

85 

68 

55 

43 

X 

o.aSa 

6570 

5 

447 

a86 

X99 

Z46 

XZ3 

88 

72 

48 

4 

z 

0.388 

858o 

6 

698 

447 

3x0 

aa8 

175 

X38 

xxa 

58 

5 

X 

0.360 

13400 

7 
.  8 

xooS 

643 

447 

328 

35l 

X99 

x6x 

68 

6 

X 

o.43a 

X9300 

1368 

876 

608 

447 

342 

370 

aX9 

77 

7 

X 

o.5o4 

36370 

'CPercentages  of  staci  are  values  in  this  column  multiplied  by  100. 

RuLES.  I.  For  load  for  any  width  of  slab  multiply  by  width  in  feet. 

2.  For  area  of  cross-section  of  steel  for  any  width  of  slab  multiply 

column  (13)  by  width  in  feet. 

3.  Total  loads  for  other  spans  (e)  and  same  depth  of  steel  are  inversely 

proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  spans. 

4.  Total  loads  for  other  depths  of  steel  (d)  and  same  span  are  propor- 

tional to  the  squares  of  the  depths  of  steel. 


585 
Tmble  9.    KUMBBR  OF  tT-STIRRTTPS  IN  UNIPORULY  tX)ADED  BBAM 

Number  ot  stìrrups  per  beam  is  iJV,  — C^W. 
3Nf  —  number  oE  ittmipi  per  entire  beun. 
b      —  bnadlhof  beam  in  ìnchti  (in  T-beun.  breadth  oEiIeiii). 
t'      -  illawible  ibeuing  unit  itreu  (or  diagona[  leuion)  in  concnte  ilooe  in  1b.  per  m.  In. 

NtU:  T«bk  il  bucd  on  general  fotnuJn  i.Vj  -  — ^~~:~    "  "  "hii*  •*'«>  /,  ■-  16  goo  Ib.  per  K' 

in.  hu  becD  loxptid  u  ■  unit  tXK»  iteel  and  ^,  tbe  cornspoDdiDg  uis  a(  two  log»  of  tho  1/  ttimip. 

faiues  of  Constant  C^for  Finding  Numbtr  of  Slirrups  in  Beam. 


^s? 

t-<n.  round 

A-in.  round 
Vl^tirrup. 

A,  -  .30 

'v?? 

0  07« 
0.130 

0:156 

o:=sj 

ivi 

0  Ilo 

.•-..0 

«0 

t'-40 

<So 

.■.„|       6. 

.'-40 

60 

9^ 
140 

O^MO 

151 

0.083 

0.06^ 

t:V,i 

O.OSj 

o.oS; 
0.05J 
o.og6 

i 

0  079 

0.O84 

'.Si 

o.oja 

O.OIJ 

=  oj6 
0.041 

o.BJS 

: 

OJi 

ola 

li 

0.008 

oioitì 

Table  10.    SPACING  OF  STIRSUPS  IN  BEAMS  WITH  UNIFORHLT 
DISTSIBUTED  LOADING 

Spacing  iii  inches,  s=Cil 


Values  of  Canslaiil  Ci  far  Findtng  Spacing  of  Siirrup!. 


_      :--_____      L  ___j-__:_ 

"s 

6U1  jthjsih 

Slh 

lolb    IM   ind|3rd   4lli 

Sth    6lh 

7lh 

SA 

gtb  loth 

t'.P.r'.'X'.'' •••.'• 

9 
.0 

•■ .  ,  i"f  ■rsp:-"-'' 

fcS^,..;;S::;^:sp;S 

:;Se:;fS?!:i 

=.47lo.s6 

4lh|Sth 

i 

?-> 

1 
J 

9th 
OS4 

.o(hJ,stjiiid|3rd   4lb 
i!ooV;,tì,.oj 

«1» 

}th 

glh 

OthVoih 

flp 

.S4°.64;o,83 

•"•■■'r'°'"F"h"F" 

•li;S-o... 

If  Urger  number  of  stirrups  are  used  divide  the  number  by  2,  find  the  spacing 
for  thù  Qumber  from  the  table,  and  place  intermediate  stLrmps  between. 
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TABLE  12.    T-BEAM  TABLE.  ^gy 

Vaìties  of  Ratio  of  Moment  Artn to Depih of  Beam,  j,  forDiferent  Values  of  j  and  C^. 

Baied  on  n^is  and  Formula  (x6ft)  p.  357. 


Values  of  /. 

1 

i 

Values 

of  C^  fiom  Table  xx. 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

xoo 

IXO 

X20 

130 

o.xo 

O.X2 
O.X4 

o.x6 
o.x8 

0.20 
0.22 

0.26 
0.28 

0.30 
0.32 

0.36 

0.952 
0.943 

0.934 
0.925 
0.9x7 

0.909 

0.878 

0.870 

0.863 

0.857 
0.85X 

0.952 

0.944 
0.936 

0.927 
0.919 

0.91X 
0.903 
0.897 
0.890 

0.883 

0.876 
0.870 
0.865 
0.860 

0.953 
0.945 
0.937 
0.928 
0.92X 

0.914 
o.go6 

0.882 

0.877 
0.872 
0.869 

0.953 
0.04S 
0.938 
0.930 
0.923 

0.916 
0.909 
0.904 
0.899 
0.893 

0.888 
0.883 
0.880 
0.878 

0.954 
0.946 
0.93Q 
0.93* 
0.9*5 

0.919 
0.913 
0.908 

tu 

0.894 
0.890 
0.888 
0.886 

0.95S 
0.947 
0.940 

0.933 
0.937 

0.931 

o.9"S 
0.9x1 

0.907 
0.903 

0.899 

0.896 
0.895 

0.955 
0.948 

0.941 
0.935 
0.9*9 

0.934 
0.918 

0.915 
0.91Z 
0.908 

0.905 
0.904 
0.903 
0.904 

0.956 
0.949 

0.943 
0.936 

0.931 

0.936 
0.931 

0.910 
0.916 

0.913 

0.9XX 
0.9x1 
0.9x1 
0.9x3 

0.956 
0.950 

0.944 
0.938 
0.933 

0.938 

0.9*4 

0.933 
0.930 
0.9x8 

0.9x7 
0.917 
0.919 

0.933 

0.957 
0.950 

0.945 
0.939 
0.935 

0.931 
0.927 
0.936 

0.934 
0.9*3 

0.9*3 
0.9*4 
0.937 
0.930 

0.958 

0.951 
0.946 
0.941 
0.937 

0.933 
0.930 
0.939 
0.939 
0.938 

0.9*9 
0.931 
0.934 
0.939 

0.958 
0.95* 
0.947 
0.94* 
0.939 

0.936 
0.933 
0.933 
0.933 
0.933 

0.935 
0.938 
0.94* 
0.948 

Use  Tftbles  11  and  12  to  determlne  mitiimitm  depth  of  T-Beam.    Minimum 
depth  of  T-beam  as  determined  by  compression,  is  min.  d  »  -ir-r:  where  if ,  fs,  b, 

jfsOt 

and  /  are  known,  and  Cd  andj  are  constante  from  Tables  ii  and  i3. 
Tbt  vaine  of  Cd  is  taken  from  Table  ii,  corresponding  to  the  working  stresaes  /« 

and  fc,  and  to  an  assumed  ratio  of  depth  of  slab  to  depth  of  beam,  vaine  -3.*     The 

a 

vaine  of  j  should  be  taken  from  Table  12,  corresponding  to  the  assumed  vaine  -=  and 

the  vaine  of  Ci  from  Table  11.    After  determining  min.  d  compare  actual  d  with 

assumed  d,    If  the  difiference  is  large,  repeat  computation  with  a  new  vaine  of  -j . 

a 

Exampie.    Find  minimum  depth  of  T-beam  for  compression  when  M  —  1  500  000 

inch  pounds,  fc  »  650,  fs  ^b  16  000,  fi  »  15,  /  —  4  inches,  and  ò  =  58  inches. 

Solution.    Assume  3  »  0.24  (This  vaine  may  correspond  to  minimum  depth  re- 

a 

t 
quiied  for  shear.)    From  Table  11,  tot  fs  »  16  000,  fc  »  650,  and -:  »  0.24,  we  find 

Cd  »  36.     From  Table  12  loi  2"  o*34  ^^^  ^^  ~  3^>  ]^^  ^^  ^^  inteipolation 
j  »  0.899,  therefore 


min.  d 


I  500  000  X  3^ 


16.2  inches 


0.899  X  16  eoo  X  58  X  4 

A  «mailer  vaine  of  d  would  give  compressive  stivsses  exceeding  fc  **  650.  A  Urger 
depth  may  be  more  economical. 

Example  for  Table  13.  Rule  for  use  of  Table  13:  Find  i^,  use  il  to  determine  j 
and  thus  fs  in  Formula  (20),  page  491.    Use  k  also  to  find  Ct  and  hence  /«. 

Exam^.  Given  i/  »  i  900  000  inch  pounds  resisted  by  a  T-beam  with  the 
foUowing  dimensions:  ò  »  58  inches,  /  "^  4  inches,  d  ™  22  inches.  As  »  6.2  square 
indies.    Find  stresses  fc  and  fs,  assuming  »  «  15. 

Solution.    Compute  the  ratios  ~  =-  ^^^S^  =  0.4  and  ^  -  -^  »  0.18.    Find 
^  6/         58X4  »      22 

in  Table  13,  corresponding  to  the  above  ratios,  k  -  0.35.  With  this  value  of  k  and 
2  *»  o.z8,  find  from  the  lower  part  of  the  table  j  »  0.920,  and,  by  inteipolation, 

Cr  ■«  0.036.    Stresses  in  steel  therefore  /, iQooooo        ■  15  200  pounds  per 

''  •'        0.920  X  23* X  6.2 

tquare  inch,  and  fc  ^  Crfs  '^  0.036  X  15  200  —  547  pounds  per  square  inch. 

*T1m  r^T^'ir—  valoe  of  d,  dttenninod  hy  ihmr,  may  be  takea  in  computing  the  amumed  ratio  -j' 
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TABLE  13.    USE  FOR  REVIEW  OF  T-BEAMS;  MOMENT  ARM  AND  STRESSES 

Values  ofkj,  and  Ci*  Jor  Dijferent  Values  of  Jt^l^iSee  pages  356  and  357.) 

ht 


"X 


-T" 


Ratio 
nAg 

IT 


O.I 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 
0.45 

o-s 

o.SS 

06 

0.65 

0.7 

o.Tjr 

0.8 


Values 
of 
k 


0.3Z 
0.33 
0.23 
0.34 


O. 
O. 
O. 
O. 


25 
36 

27 
38 


0.39 
0.30 
0.31 
0.32 

0.33 
0.34 

0.3S 
0.36 

0.37 
0.38 
0.40 
0.43 

0.44 
3.48 
3.52 


15 
13 
XO 


Values  of  k.    Use  te  findi  and  Cj-  below. 


Ratios  of  Thickness  of  Flange  to  Depth  of  Beam,  -r 

a 


o.xo 

O.X3 

0.14 

o.x6 

o.x8 

0.30 

0.33 

0.24 

0.26 

0.28 

0.30 

0.X36 
0.308 
0.369 

O.I4S 
0.217 
0.377 

O.X54 
0.335 

0.385 

0.164 

0.333 
0.393 

0.243 
0.300 

0.350 
0.308 

0.358 
0.31S 

0.267 
0.323 

0.275 
0.331 

0.283 
0.338 

0.346 

0.32X 

0.34S 
0.367 

0.329 
0.352 

0.373 

0.336 

0.359 
0.380 

0.343 
0.365 
0.387 

0.350 
0.373 

0.393 

0.357 
0.379 
0.400 

0.364 
0.386 

0.407 

0.371 
0.393 
0.413 

0.379 
0.400 
0.420 

0.386 
0.407 
0.427 

0.393 
0.414 
0.433 

0.387 
0.406 

0.424 

0.393 
0.4x2 

0.430 

0.400 
0.419 
0.436 

0.406 

0.425 
0;442 

0.413 
0.431 
0.448 

0.419 
0.437 

0.4S5 

0.426 

0.444 
0.461 

0.432 
0.450 
0.467 

0.439 
0.456 

0.473 

0.44S 
0.462 

0.479 

0.452 
0.469 
0.485 

0.441 

0.4S7 
0.473 

0.447 
0.463 
0.478 

0.4S3 
0.469 

0.483 

0.4S9 
0.474 
0.489 

0.465 
0.480 
0.494 

0.471 
0.486 
0.500 

0.476 

0.491 
0.506 

0.482 
0.497 
0.5XX 

0.488 

0.503 
0.517 

0.494 
0.509 
0.522 

0.500 

0.514 
0.528 

M 


Values  of  j.    Use  to  find/,  in  Formula/,  =■  -. — - 

*  A  ja 


Ratios  of  Thickness  of  Flange  to  Depth  of  Beam, 


Values  of  Cj,  in  Fonnnla  /^  -  Cj,f  * 


Values  of  k 


0.32 

0.34 

0.36 

0.38 

0.30 

0.33 

0.34 

0.36 

0.38 

0.40 

0.019 
0.034 
0.038 

0.03X 
0.036 
0.033 

0.033 
0.039 
0.035 

0.036 
0.033 
0.039 

0.039 
0.036 
0.043 

O.O3X 
0.039 
0.047 

0.034 
0.043 
0.052 

0.038 
0.047 
0.056 

O.O4X 
0.051 

o.o6x 

"0.044 
o.oss 
0.067 

Vg  ■■  ^2»/,  »  anothcr  form  of  Formula  (19)  page  357. 


0.32 


0.3S4 

0.400 
0.42X 
0.440 


o 
o 
o 


458 
475 
491 


0.506 
0.520 
O.S33 


o.xo 

/ 

O.X2 

O.X4 

0.16 

o.x8 

0.20 

0.22 

0.24 

0.26 

0.28 

0.30 

0.9S5 
0.9SS 
0.955 
0.954 

0.948 
0.948 
0.947 
0.947 

0.940 
0.940 

0.939 
0.938 

0.937 
0.935 

0.934 
0.933 

0.933 

0.931 
0.929 
0.928 

0.930 
0.927 
0.925 
0.923 

0.924 
0.92X 

( 

0.954 
0.954 
0.954 
0.9S4 

0.946 
0.946 
0.946 
0.946 

0.938 
0.937 
0.937 
0.936 

0.933 
0.932 

0.931 
0.931 

0.927 
0.926 
0.925 
0.924 

0.922 
0.920 
0.919 
0.918 

0.919 
0.9x7 
0.916 
0.914 

0.9x7 
0.9x4 
0.9x2 
0.910 

0.913 

0.909 
0.906 

0.907 

0.953 
0.953 
0.9S3 
0.953 

0.945 
0.945 
0.945 
0.945 

0.936 
0.936 
0.93S 
0.935 

0.930 
0.930 
0.939 
0.929 

0.924 
0.923 
0.932 
0.922 

0.917 
0.916 

0.915 
0.915 

0.913 
0.912 
0.91X 
0.9x0 

0.908 
0.907 
0.90S 
0.904 

0.904 
0.902 
0.900 
0.898 

0.904 
0.901 

0.899 
0.896 

0.900 
0.897 
0.894 

0.953 
0.9S3 
0.9S3 
0.9S3 

0.945 
0.944 

0.944 
0.944 

0.935 
0.935 
0.934 
0.934 

0.929 
0.928 
0.928 
0.928 

0.92X 
0.921 
0.920 
0.920 

0.9x4 
0.913 
0.913 
0.912 

0.909 
0.908 
0.907 
0.907 

0.903 
0.902 
0.901 
0.900 

0.897 
0.896 

0.894 
0.893 

0.895 
0.893 
0.89X 
0.890 

0.892 
0.890 
0.888 
0.886 

0.9S3 
0.953 
0.952 
0.952 

0.944 
0.94* 
0.944 
0.943 

0.934 
0.934 
0.933 
0.933 

0.927 
0.927 
0.927 
0.936 

0.920 
•0.919 

0.919 
0.918 

0.912 
0.91X 
0.9XX 
0.9x0 

0.906 
0.905 
0.904 
0.903 

0.899 
0.899 
0.897 
0.897 

0.892 
0.89X 
0.890 
0.889 

0.889 
0.887 
0.885 
0.883 

0.884 
0.883 
0.880 
0.880 

0.952 
0.952 
0.951 

0.943 
0.943 
0.943 

0.932 
0.932 
0.931 

0.926 
0.925 
0.925 

0.918 

0.917 
0.9x6 

0.910 

0.909 
0.909 

0.903 
0.902 
0.90X 

0.896 
0.896 
0.895 

0.888 
0.887 
0.886 

0.881 
0.879 
0.877 

tilt 

0.870 

0.32 


0.893 


k.890 

».887 


o. 
o. 

0.885 
0.883 


0.880 
0.879 
0.875 
0.872 

0.870 
0.868 
0.866 


0.42 


0.048 
0.060 
o  073 


TABLE  14.    USE  FOR  DESIGN  OF  BEAMS  WITH 
COMPRESSION  STEEL. 

Values  of  Ratio  of  Compression  Sted  p'  jor  Different  Values  of  a, /r,  /e,  and  Pi. 
f  Based  on  Formula  (21)  p.  492. 
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1 

pi 

Ratio»  of  Compression  Steel,  p 

f 

/,       /. 

Ratios  of  Depth  of  Compression  to  Tension  Steel,  a 

0.03 

ao4 

0.06 

0.08 

o.zo 

O.X3 

0.14 

0.16 

o.z8 

0.30 

0.22 

0.24 

x6  000 

500 

(»-i5) 

0.006 
0.008 

O.OIO 

0.012 

0.002 
0.007 

O.OIZ 

0.0x6 

0.002 
0.007 
0.0x2 
0.017 

0.003 
0.008 
0.013 
0.0x8 

0.003 
0.009 
0.OZ4 
0.020 

0.003 
0.009 
0.0x6 

0.032 

0.003 
0.0x0 
0.0X7 
0.024 

0.004 

O.OXI 

0.019 
0.027 

0.004 
0.013 
0.03I 
0.030 

O.OOS 

0.015 
0.025 
0.034 

0.006 
0.017 
0.029 
0.040 

0.007 
0.03I 

0.034 
0.048 

0.009 
0.036 

0.043 
0.060 

0.0x4 
0.0x6 
0.018 

0.030 

0.021 

0.02S 

0.030 
0.034 

0.022 
0.027 
0.032 
0.037 

0.024 
0.029 

0.034 
0.039 

0.026 
0.03X 
0.037 
0.043 

0.038 

0.034 
0.040 

0.047 

0.031 
0.038 
0.045 
0.051 

0.034 
0.042 
0.050 
0.057 

0.039 
0.047 
0.056 
0.064 

0.044 
0.054 
0 .  064 

0.074 

0.052 
0.063 

0.074 
0.086 

0.062 
0.076 
0.089 
0.103 

0.078 
0.095 

O.II3 
O.X39 

o.oaa 
0.024 
0.026 
0.028 
0.030 

0.039 
0.04,^ 
0.048 
0.052 
0.057 

0.042 
0.046 
0.051 
0.056 
o.o6x 

0.045 
0.050 

0.055 

0.061 

0.066 

0.048 

0.054 
0.060 
0.066 
0.07Z 

0.053 
0.059 
0.065 
0.073 
0.078 

0.058 
0.065 
0.073 
0.079 
0.086 

0.065 

0.072 
0.080 

0.088 
0.095 

0.073 

o.oSi 
0.090 

0.099 
0.107 

0.083 
0.093 
0.103 
0.II3 
0.133 

0.097 

0.109 

0.I30 
0.132 
0.143 

O.II7 
O.I3I 

0.145 
0.158 
O.X72 

0.147 
0.164 
o.x8i 

0.198 
0.316 

16  000. 

600 

0.008 
0.0x0 
0.0x2 
0.0x4 

0.003 
0.006 
0.0x0 
0.0x4 

0.003 
0.007 

O.OXI 

0.0x5 

0.003 
0.007 

O.OXI 

0.0x6 

0.003 

o.ooS 

O.OX3 
0.0x7 

0.003 
0.008 
0.013 

o.oxS 

0.004 
0.009 
0.014 
0.030 

0.004 

O.OIO 

0.016 

0.033 

0.004 

O.OII 

0.017 
0.034 

0.005 
0.012 

O.OIO 

0.026 

O.OOS 
0.013 

0.033 
0.030 

0.006 

o.ois 
0.035 
0.034 

0.007 
0.018 
0.039 
0.040 

0.0x6 
0.0x8 
0.020 
0.022 

0.0x8 
0.022 
0.025 
0.029 

0.0x9 
0.023 
0.027 
0.031 

0.020 
0.024 
0.029 

0.033 

0.033 
0.026 
0.031 
0.035 

0.033 
0.038 
0.033 
0.038 

0.035 
0.031 
0.036 
0.041 

0.037 

0.033 
0.039 
0.045 

0.030 
0.037 
0.043 
0.050 

0.034 

0.041 
0.048 
0.055 

0.038 
0.046 

0.054 
0.062 

0.043 
0.052 
0.062 
0.071 

0.051 
0.063 
0.073 
0.083 

0.024 
o.o.?6 
0.028 
0.030 

0.033 
0.037 
0.040 

0.044 

0.035 
0.039 
0.043 
0.047 

0.037 
0.042 
0.046 
0.050 

0.040 

0.045 
0.049 
0.054 

0.Q43 
0.048 
0.053 
0.058 

0.047 
0.052 

0.057 
0.063 

O.O5Z 
0.057 
0.063 
0.069 

0.056 
0.063 
0.069 
0.076 

0.062 
0.070 

0.077 
0.084 

0.070 
0.078 
0.087 
0.095 

0.081 
0.090 
0.099 
0.108 

0.094 
0.105 
0.II6 
0.137 

16  000 

650 
(«-X5) 

0.008 
0.0x0 
0.0x2 
0.0x4 

o.oox 
0.004 
0.008 

O.OXI 

o.oox 
0.004 
0.008 

O.OX3 

o.oox 
0.005 
0.008 
0.0x2 

O.OOI 

0.005 
0.009 
0.0x3 

O.OOI 
O.OOS 
O.OIO 

0.014 

O.OOI 

0.006 

O.OIO 

0.015 

O.OOI 

0.006 

O.OII 

0.0x7 

O.OOI 

0.007 
0.012 
0.018 

O.OOI 

0.007 

0.014 

O.O30 

O.OOI 

0.008 
0.015 
0.022 

O.OOI 

0.009 
0.017 
0.035 

O.OOI 
O.OIO 

0.019 

0.038 

0.0x6 
0.018 
0.020 

0.032 

0.014 
0.018 

0.02X 

0.025 

0.0X5 
0.019 
0.023 
0.026 

0.016 
0.020 
0.034 
0.028 

0.0x7 
0.022 
0.026 
0.030 

0.0x9 
0.023 
0.028 
0.032 

0.020 
0.025 
0.030 

0.035 

0.032 
0.037 
0.032 
0.037 

0.034 
0.039 
0.035 
0.041 

0.026 
0.032 
0.039 
0.045 

0.039 
0.036 
0.043 
0.050 

0.033 
0.041 
0.048 
0.056 

0.037 
0.046 

0.055 
0.065 

0.024 
0.026 
0.028 
0.030 

0.028 
0.032 
0.035 
0.039 

o.Q3d 

0.034 
0.037 

0.04X 

0.032 
0.036 
0.040 
0.044 

0.034 

0.038 
0.042 

0.047 

0.037 
0.04X 
0.045 
0.050 

0.039 
0.044 

0.049 

0.054 

0.043 
0.048 
0.053 
0.058 

0.047 
0.053 
0.058 
0.064 

0.051 
0.058 
0.064 
0.070 

O.OS7 
0.064 
0.071 
0.078 

0.064 
0.072 

o.oSo 

0.088 

0.074 

0.083 

0.092 

O.IOl 

16  eoo 

^  7SO 

(»-is) 

0.0x0 
0.0x2 
0.0X4 

e.  0x6 

0.000 
0.003 
0.006 
0.009 

o.oox 
0.004 
0.007 
o.ozo 

O.OOI 

0.004 
0.007 
0.0x0 

O.OOI 

0.004 

0.008 

O.OXI 

O.OOI 

0.004 
0.008 

O.OI3 

O.OOI 

0.005 
0.009 
0.0x3 

O.OOI 

0.005 
0.009 
0.0x4 

O.OOI 

0.005 

O.OIO 

0.0x5 

O.OOI 

0.006 

O.OII 

0.016 

O.OOI 

0.006 

O.OI3 

0.017 

O.OOI 

0.007 
0.013 
0.019 

O.OOI 

0.008 
0.015 

0.03I 

0.0x8 
0.020 
0.022 
0.024 

0.012 
0.0x5 
0.018 
0.021 

0.0x3 
o.oz6 
0.019 
0.022 

0.0x4 
0.0x7 
0.020 
0.024 

0.015 
0.018 
0.022 
0.025 

0.0x6 
0.0x9 
0.023 
0.037 

0.017 
0.021 
0.025 
0.029 

o.oz8 

0.033 
0.036 
0.031 

0.019 
0.024 
0.038 
0.033 

0.03I 

0.036 
0.031 
0.036 

0.023 
0.028 
0.034 
0.039 

0.035 
0.031 

0.037 
0.043 

0.028 

0.035 
0.041 
0.04S 

0.026 
0.038 
0.030 

0.034 
0.027 
0.030 

0.026 
0.029 
0.032 

0.027 
0.030 
0.034 

0.029 
0.032 
0.036 

0.030 
0.034 
0.038 

0.033 
0.037 

0.041 

0.035 
0.039 

0.043 

0.038 

0.043 
O.Q47 

0.041 
0.046 
0.051 

0.045 
0.050 
0.056 

0.049 
0.055 

0.061 

0.055 
0.062 
0.068 

x6  000 

800 

(»-ia) 

0.0x0 

O.OZ2 
0.0X4 
0.0x6 

0.000 
0.005 
0.008 
0.0x2 

o.oox 
0.005 
0.009 
0.0x2 

o.oox 
0.005 
0.009^ 
0.013 

O.OOI 

0.006 

O.OIO 

0.014 

O.OOI 

0.006 

O.OIO 

0.015 

0.003 

0.006 

O.OII 

0.016 

0.003 
0.007 
0.012 
0.018 

0.002 
0.008 
0.013 
0.019 

0.002 
0.008 
0.015 

0.03X 

0.003 
0.009 
0.016 
0.034 

0.003 
O.OII 

0.019 
0.037 

0.00.5 
o.oir 
0.021 
0.031 

0.0x8 
0.020 
0.022 
0.024 

0.0x5 
0.0x9 
0.022 
0.026 

0.016 
0.020 
0.024 
0.027 

0.0x7 

0.02X 

0.025 
0.029 

0.0x8 
0.023 
0.027 
0.031 

0.030 

0.034 
0.039 
0.033 

0.021 
0.026 
0.031 
0.036 

0.033 
0.028 
0.034 
0.039 

0.035 
0.031 
0.037 

0.043 

0.038 

0.034 
0.040 

0.047 

0.031 

0.038 
0.045 
0.052 

0.035 
0.043 
0.051 
O.OS9 

0.040 

0.049 

o.o«58 

0.068 

0.026 
0.028 
00.03 

0.029 

0.033 
0.036 

0.031 
0.035 
0.038 

0.033 
0.037 

0.041 

0.035 
0.039 

0.044 

0.038 
0.043 

0.047 

0.041 
0.046 
0.051 

0.044 
0.050 
0  055 

0.048 

O.OS4 
0.060 

0.053 

0.060 
0.066 

O.OSQ 
0.066 
0.074 

0.067 

0.075 
0.083 

0.077 
0.086 
0.095 

590 


TABLB  14.    BSAMS  WTTH  COMPRESSION  STBEL— Cimtinned. 


/, 

pi 

Ratios  of  Compraùoa  Sted,  P' 

/, 

Ratioa  of  Deoth  of  ComoraMÌmi  to  TensioD  Sted,  a 

0.03 

0.04 

0.06 

0.08 

O.XO 

O.I3 

0.14 

0.16 

0.18 

0.30 

0.33 

0.34 

x6  ooo 

850 

(»-13) 

0  OX3 
,  0.0X4 
0.016 
0.018 
0.030 

0.003 
0.006 
0.009 
0.013 
0.0x6 

O.OQ3 

0.007 

O.OIO 

0.014 
0.017 

0.003 
0.007 
o.oxx 
0.0x4 
0.018 

0.003 
0.007 

O.OXI 

0.0x5 
0.019 

0.004 
o.ooS 

O.OI3 

0.0x6 

0.03X 

0.004 
0.008 
0.013 
0.018 
0.033 

0.004 
0.009 
0.014 
0.019 
0.034 

0.005 

O.OIO 

0.015 

0.03I 
0.036 

0.005 
O.OII 

0.017 
0.033 
0.038 

0.006 
O.OI3 
0.0x8 
0.035 
0.031 

0.006 
0.013 

0.03I 

0.038 
0.03S 

0.007 
0.015 
0.093 
0.033 
0.040 

0.023 
0.024 
0.026 
p.028 
0.030 

0.0x9 
0.023 
0.026 
0.029 
0.033 

0.03X 

0.034 
0.028 
0.03X 

0.035 

0.033 
0.025 
0.029 
0.033 
0.037 

0.033 
0.037 
0.031 

0.035 

O.Q39 

0.035 
0.039 

0.033 
0.037 

0.043 

0.037 
0.031 
0.036 
0.040 
0.045 

0.039 

0.034 
0.039 
0.043 
0.048 

0.031 

0.037 
0.042 

0.047 

O.OS3 

0.034 
0.040 
0.046 
0.053 
0.058 

0.038 
0.044 
0.051 

0.057 
0.064 

0.043 
0.050 

0.057 

0.064 
0.071 

0.048 
0.056 
0.064 

0.073 
0.081 

t6  ooo 

900 

(»-13) 

0.0x2 
0.014 
0.016 
0.018 
0.020 

o.oox 
0.004 
0.007 
0.0x0 
0.0x4 

O.OOI 

0.004 
0.008 

o.oxx 
0.0x4 

O.oox 
0.005 
0.008 

O.OX3 
0.0X5 

o.oox 
0.005 
0.009 

O.OX3 

0.0x6 

O.OOI 

0.005 
0.009 
0.013 
0.017 

0.003 
0.006 
O.OIO 
0.014 
0.018 

0.003 
0.006 
O.OII 

o.ois 

0.030 

0.003 
0.007 
0.012 
0.017 
0.03I 

0.003 
0.007 
0.013 
0.018 
0.033 

0.003 
0.008 
0.014 
0.030 
0.036 

0.003 

0.009 
0.015 

0.033 
0.038 

0.003 

O.OIO 

0.0x7 

0.03S 

0.033 

0.023 
0.024 
0.026 
0.028 
0.030 

0.0x7 

0.030 
0.033 
0.036 
0.039 

0.0x8 

0.03X 
0.034 

o.osS 
0.031 

0.0x9 
0.033 
0.036 
0.039 
0.033 

0.030 

0.034 
0.037 
0.031 

0.035 

0.03I 

0.035 
0.039 

0.033 
0.037 

0.033 
0.027 
0.031 

0.035 
0.040 

0.034 
0.039 

0.033 
0.038 
0.043 

0.036 
O.Q3I 
0.036 
0.041 
0.046 

0.039 
0.034 
0.039 
0.045 
0.050 

0.033 

0.037 
0.043 

0.049 
0.055 

0.03S 
0.041 
0.048 

0.055 
0.061 

0.039 
0.047 

O.OS4 
o.o6x 
0.069 

x6  ooo 

xooo 

(«-X3) 

0.0X4 
0.016 
0.018 
0.020 

O.OOX 

0.0Q4 
0.007 
0.009 

o.oox 
0.004 
0.007 

O.OIO 

O.OOX 

0.004 
0.007 
0.0x0 

o.oox 
0.004 
0.008 
o.oxx 

O.OOI 

0.005 
0.008 

O.OI3 

O.OOI 

0.005 
0.009 

O.OI3 

O.OOI 
0.005 
0.009 
0.013 

0.003 
0.006 
O.OIO 
0.014 

O.0O3 
0.006 
O.OII 
0.016 

0.003 
0.007 
O.OI3 
0.017 

0.003 

0.007 
0.013 
0.018 

0.003 
0.008 
0.014 
0.030 

0.022 
0.024 
0.026 
0.028 
0.030 

O.OX3 
0.015 
0.018 
0.03X 
0.033 

0.0x3 
0.0x6 
0.0x9 

0.032 

0.025 

0.0x4 
0.0x7 

0.030 
0.033 
0.026 

0.0x4 
0.0x8 
0.021 
0.024 
0.027 

0.015 
0.0x9 

0.032 

0.026 
0.029 

0.016 
0.030 
0.034 
0.037 
0.031 

0.017 
0.03I 
0.035 
0.029 
0.033 

0.019 
0.033 
0.037 
O.O3X 
0.036 

0.03I 
0.036 
0.030 

0.033 
0.040 

0.033 
0.037 
0.033 

0.037 
0.043 

0.034 
0.039 
0.035 

0.040 
0.046 

o.oaó 
0.033 
0.038 
0.044 

o.osi 

i8  ooo 

Soo 

(•-is) 

0.005 
0.006 
0.008 
0.0x0 

0.003 
0.005 
0.0x0 
0.0x5 

0.003 
0.005 
o.oxx 
0.0x6 

0.003 
0.006 
O.OX3 
0.0X8 

0.003 
0.006 
0.0x3 

0.030 

0.003 
0.007 
0.014 

0.023 

0.004 
0.008 
0.016 
0.034 

0.004 
0.009 
O.OI& 

0.027 

0.005 
O.OIO 
0.021 
0.031 

0.006 
0.012 
0.034 
0.037 

0.007 
0.014 
0.039 
0.044 

0.000 

O.OIS 

0.037 
0.056 

O.OI3 
0.O35 

0.051 

0.077 

O.OX3 
0.014 
0.016 
0.0X8 

0.030 
0.036 
O.O3X 
0.036 

0.033 
0.038 
0.033 
0.039 

0.034 
0.030 
0.036 
0.042 

0.036 
0.033 

0.039 
0.046 

0.039 
0.036 

0.043 
0.051 

0.033 
0.040 
0.048 
0.056 

0.036 

0.045 
0.055 
0.064 

0.043 
0.053 
0.063 
0.073 

0.049 
0.061 

0.074 
O.0S6 

O.OS9 

0.074 
0.089 
0.104 

0.075 
0.095 

0.II4 

0.133 

0.X03 

O.Z39 

0.156 
0.183 

0.030 
0.033 
0.034 
0.036 

O.O4X 
0.046 
O.O5X 
0.056 

0.044 
0.050 

0.055 

o.o6x 

0.048 

O.OS4 
0.060 
0.066 

0.053 

O.OS9 

0  066 

0.072 

0.058 
0.065 
0.072 
0.080 

0.065 

0.073 
0.081 

0.089 

0.073 
0.082 
0.091 

O.IOO 

0.084 

0.094 
0.105 
O.II5 

0.099 
O.III 
0.133 
0.136 

0.119 

0.134 
0.150 
0.165 

o.isa 
0.171 
0.190 
0.309 

0.334 

0.360 

0.386 

0.038 
0.030 

0.062 
0.067 

0.066 
0.073 

0.073 
0.078 

0.079 
0.086 

0.087 
0.094 

0.097 
0.105 

O.IIO 

0.119 

0.136 
0.137 

0.148 
0.160 

0.180 
0.195 

0.338 
0.347 

0.312 
o.33a 

i8  ooo 

600 
(»-is) 

0.006 
0.008 
0.0X0 
O.OX3 

O.OOI 
0.005 
0.0x0 
0.0X4 

o.oox 
0.006 
0.0x0 
0.0x5 

O.OOI 

0.006 
o.oxx 
0.0x6 

o.oox 
0.007 

O.OX3 

0.017 

O.OOX 

0.007 
0.0x3 
0.019 

0.003 
0.008 
0.014 
0.030 

0.003 
0.009 
0.016 
0.023 

0.003 
O.OIO 
0.017 
0.035 

0.002 
O.OII 

0.020 
0.038 

0.003 
0.013 
0.023 
0.033 

O.OQ3 

0.015 
0.037 
0.038 

0.004 
0.018 
0.033 
0.047 

0.0X4 
0.0x6 
0.0x8 
0.030 

0.0x8 
0.033 
0.037 
O.O3X 

0.0x9 
0.024 
0.029 

0.033 

0.03X 

0.036 
0.031 
0.035 

0.033 

0.038 

0.033 
0.038 

0.024 
0.030 
0.036 
0.042 

0.037 
0.033 
0.039 
0.045 

0.029 
0.036 

0.043 
0.050 

0.033 
0.041 
0.048 
0.056 

0.037 

0.046 

0.055 

0.063 

0.043 
0.053 
0.063 

0.073 

0.050 
0.063 

2:3S 

0.061 

0.075 
0.090 
0.104 

0.033 
0.034 
0.026 
0.038 
0.030 

0.035 
0.039 
0.044 
0.048 
0.053 

0  0  0  0  0 

•       •       •       •       ■ 

Ohm<>«  m  od 

0.040 
0.045 

0.050 

0.05S 
0.060 

0.044 
0.049 
0.054 

O.OS9 
0.065 

0.047 

O.OS3 

0.059 
0.064 
0.070 

0.053 
0.058 
0.064 
0.071 
0.077 

0.057 
0.064 
0.071 
0.078 
0.085 

0.064 
0.071 

0.079 
0.087 

0.095 

0.072 
o.o8x 
0.089 
0.098 
0.107 

0.083 
0.093 
0.103 

0.II3 
0.133 

0.097 

O.IOQ 
O.I3I 
0.133 
O.X45 

0.II8 
0.133 
0.147 

o.x6z 
0.176 

18  000 

•650 
(«-1S) 

0.008 
0.0X0 
O.OX3 
0.0X4 

0.003 
0.007 
O.OIX 

o.oxs 

O.OQ4 
0.008 
O.OX3 
0.0x6 

0.004 
0.008 
0.013 
0.017 

0.004 
0.009 
0.014 
0.018 

0.004 
0.0x0 
0.0x5 

0.030 

0.005 
O.OIO 

0.016 

0.033 

0.005 

O.OII 

0.018 
0.024 

0.006 
0.013 
0.019 
0.036 

0.006 
0.0x4 

0.03X 

0.039 

0.007 
0.016 
0.035 
0.033 

0.008 
0.0x8 
0.038 
O.O3S 

0.0x0 

0-033 
0.033 
0.04S 

0.0x6 
0.018 
0.030 
0.033 

0.019 

O.033 

0.037 
0.031 

O.OSO 
0.034 
0.039 
0.033 

0.033 
0.036 

0.031 
0.03S 

0.033 

0.038 

0.033 
0.038 

0.035 
0.030 
0.035 

0.041 

0.037 
0.033 
0.039 
0.044 

0.030 
0.036 
0.043 
0.048 

0.033 
0.040 

0.047 
0.053 

0.037 
0.044 
0.053 
O.OS9 

0.043 
0.050 

0.059 
0.068 

0.048 

o.os8 
0.068 
0.078 

0.057 
0.068 

o.oSc 
0.09: 

0.034 
0.036 

o.os8 

0.0130 

o.oss 
0.039 

0.043 
0.047 

0.037 
O.O4X 

0.04S 

0.050 

0.040 

0.044 

0.048 

0.053 

0.043 

0.047 

0.053 

0.057 

0.046 
0.051 
0.056 
0.061 

0.050 

0.055 
0.061 

0.067 

0.054 
0.061 
0.067 
0.073 

0.060 
0.067 

0.074 
0.081 

0.067 
0.074 
0.083 
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592  A  TREATISE  ON  CONCRETE 

DESIGN  OF  BEAMS  WITH  COMPBESSION  STEEL. 

Table  14.  For  the  design  of  beams  with  steel  in  top  and  bottom  Table  14, 
pages  589  to  591,  may  be  used.  Diagrams  2  and  3,  pa^es  594  and  595,  may  bc 
used  also  but  are  lesa  convenìent  except  for  stresses  not  covered  in  Table  14.  The 
use  of  Table  14  is  ìllustrated  as  follows  : 

Example:  Given,  bending  moment,  J/  =  2  000  eoo;  available  depth  and  breadth 
of  beam,  32  inches  and  14  inches;  allowable  stresses/,  =  18000  and /e  =  750;  and 
1  «  15.    The  depth  of  the  compression  steel  \^  <id  —  2  inches. 

Determine  the  amount  of  tensile  and  compressive  steel. 

Solution:    Since  A  —  32  inches,  rf  =^  29  inches  and  a  —  —  =0.069.     From    the 

29 

M 

formula  Ag  =  —,  where  we   may  assume  j  *=  0.89,    (see  page  496)   we  ha  ve 

2000000  .    ,  ^  ^s        430 

As  =  ~~ =4-30  square  mches.     Compute  ^=  —  = =  0.0106. 

0.89X29X18000  bd     14X29 

Refer  to  Table  14  in  the  section  for  /,  =  18  000  and  fc  =  750,  and  find  the  va'ue 

of  p   corresponding  to  a  =  0.06  and  pi  =  0.0106.    p    =  0.0052. 

Check  the  value  of  J  by  referring  to  Diagram  i,   Page  593,  and   recompute   if 

necessary. 

REVIEW  OF  BEAMS  WITH  COMPBESSION  STEEL. 

Diagrams  2  and  3.  For  the  review  of  beams  with  steel  in  top  and  bottom, 
where  it  is  required  to  determine  the  stresses  when  the  dimensions  of  the  beam 
and  steel  area  are  given,  Diagrams  2  and  3,  pages  594  and  595,  are  to  be  used,  as 
Ìllustrated  below.  . 

Example:    Given  As  =3-5  square  inches;  if  =  i  230  000  inch  pounds;  -4    —  2.0 

Pi 
square  inches;  and  ratio  —  »-  1.75.    The  depth  of  compressive  steel  is  (mX  »  1.5 

P 
inches.     Find  /,  and  fc. 

Solution:    Since  h  =  24.5  inches,  rf  ==  23  inches  and  a  =  — —  «  0.065.       Com- 

23 

pute  Pi  —  '■ '  =  0.0152.  and  p  = ; =  0.0087.    From  Diagram  2,  (page 

23  X  IO  23  X  IO 

594)  for  a  —  0.06  and  pi  »  0.0152  and  p    ~  0.0087  we  ha  ve,  by  interpolation,  a 

value  of  —  =1.3.    From  the  formula /«  ==  where  j  —  0.89,  (see  p.  496)  we 

ftfe  '  JdAs^ 

1   230  000  .  /, 

have/j  =   ■*  17  200  pounds  per  square  inch.    Smce  — =*  1.3  and 

0.89  X  23  X  3-5  nfc 

17  200 

/j  ==  17  200  we  bave,  for  »  «  iS,  /e  =* =  880  pounds  per  square  inch. 

1.3  X  15 
Check  the  value  of  j  by  referring  to  Diagram  i,  page  593,  and  recompute  if 
necessaiy. 
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DIAGRAM  1.— VALUES  OF  ;   FOR  BEAMS  WITH  STEEL  IN  TOP  AND 

BOTTOM.     iSèe  p,  496.) 
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a  =  ratio  of  depth  of  steel  in  compression  to  depth  of  steel  in  tension. 
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A  T REATI  SE  ON  CONCRETE 
TABLE  15.    TABLE  FOR  CONSTANT  C  FOR  BEAMS 


Data  f or  Detertnining  Depth  of  Beam,  Moment  of  Resistance  and  Reinforcement 
To  be  uaed  in  formula  for  Depth  of  fectangular  beama  or  slabB,  ^  ~  C7  -% /x  ^^  ^"  formula  for  Moment 


.  of  Resistance  M  ->  -^ 

• 

■ 

1 

(Set.  pp.  483  and  355. 

)    Based  on  dimensionB  in  inches  and  moments  in  inch-pounds. 

Ratio  of  Moduli  of  Steel  to  Concrete 

Ratio  of  Moduli  of  Steel  to  Concrete 

»-« 

12 

fi -15 

Workmg  Strength  of 
Steel 

Working  Strength  of 
Concrete 

Ratio  Depth  of  Neu- 
tral  Azis  to  Depth 
of  Steel 

Ratio  of  Moment 
Arm  te  Depth   of 

Ratio  Area  of  Steel  to 
Beam  Above  Steel 

Safe  Working  Value 
of  Constant  C 

Ratio  Depth  of  Neu- 
tral  AzB  to  Depth 
of  Steel 

Ratio  of  M  0  m  e  n  t 
Arm  to  Depth   of 

Ratio  Area  of  Steel  to 
Beam  Above  Steel 

Safe  Working  Value 
of  ConsUnt  C 

fs 

fc 

k 

« 

J 

P 

C 

k 

• 

J 

P 

e 

Ib.per 

Ib.per 

sq.  in. 

sq.  m. 

13  eoo 

850 

0.460 

0.847 

0.0x63 

0.077 

o.S'S 

0.838        0.0x83 

0.074 

14  ooo 

Soo 

0.300 

0.900 

0.0054 

O.I32 

0.348 

0.884 

0.0062 

0.XX4 

SSO 

0.32b 

0.893 

0.0063 

O.XI3 

0.372 

0.876 

0.0073 

0.106 

600 

0.340 

0.887 

0.0073 

0.105 

0.392 

0.869 

0.0084 

o.ogo 

650 

0.358 

0.881 

0.0083 

0.099 

0.409 

o.86x 

0.009S 

0.093 

700 

0.37S 

0.875 

0.0054 

o!o88 

0.428 

0.857 

0.0x07 

0  088 

7SO 

0.391 

0.870 

0.0105 

0.4A6 
0.462 

0.85X 

0.0120 

0.08I3 

800 

0.407 

0.864 

0.0Z16 

0.0S4 

0.846 

0.0x33 

0.080 

850 

0.432 

0.860 

0.0x28 

o.o8z 

0.477 

0.841 

O.OI4S 

0.077 

i6  ooo 

500 

0.273 

0.909 

0.0043 

O.X27 

0.319 

0.894 

0.0050 

o.zxS 

SSO 

0.292 

0.003 
0.897 

0.0050 

0.117 

0.339 

0.887 

0.0058 

o.xxo 

600 

0.310 

0.0058 

0.Z09 

0.358 

0.881 

0.0067 

0.103 

650 

0.338 

o.89r 

0.0067 

0.I03 

0.378 

0.874 

0.0077 

0.096 

700 

0.344 

0.885 

0.0075 

0.097 

0.397 

0.868 

0.0087 

°  °s; 

7  SO 

0.360 

0.880 

0.0085 

0.093 

0.414 

0.862 

0.0097 

0.086 

800 

0.37S 

0.875 

0.0094 

0.087 

0.429 

0.857 

0.0x07 

0.083 

850 

0.389 

0.870 

0.0x03 

0.083 

0.444 

0.852 

0.0x18 

0.070 

900 

0.403 

0.866 

0.0x13 

0.080 

0.458 

0.847 

0.0x29 

0.075 

x8  ooo 

SOO 

0.250 

0.917 

0  003S 

0.132 

0.294 

0.902 

0.Q041 

O.X33 

SSO 

0.268 

0.9ZX 

0.0040 

0.123 

0.314 

0.895 

0.0048 

0.1x3 

600 

0.386 

0.90S 

0.0048 

O.XX3 

0.333 

0.889 

0.0056 

0.106 

650 

0.302 

0.899 

0.0055 

0.X06 

0.351 

0.883 

0.0063. 

0.099 

700 

0.318 

0.894 

0.0062 

o.xoo 

0.369 

0.877 

0.0072 

0.094 

7SO 

0.333 

0.889 

0.0070 

0.094 

0.385 

0.872 

0.0080 

0.080 

800 

0.348 

0.884 

0.0077 

0.090 

0.400 

0.867 

0.0089 

0.085 

850 

0.362 

0.879 

0.0085 

0.086 

0.4x5 

0.862 

0.0098 

o.o8x 

900 

0.37S 

0.875 

0.0094 

0.082 

0.429 

0.857 

0.0107 

0.077 

90  ooo 

500 

0.231 

0.923 

0.0029 

O.X37 

0.272 

0.909 

0.0034 

O.X37 

550 

0.348 

0.917 

0.0034 

0.126 

o..?92 

°-8°^ 

0.0040 

O.XX8 

600 

0.265 

0.912 

0.0040 

O.XX7 

0.3IX 

0.896 

0.0047 

0.X09 

650 

0.281 

0.907 

0.0046 

O.IIO 

0.328 

0.891 

O.OOS3 

O.ZQS 

700 

0.296 

0.90X 

O.OOS2 

0.103 

0.344 

0.885 

0.0060 

0.097 

7SO 

0.310 

0.897 

0.0058 

0.098 

0.3S9 

0.880 

0.0067 

0.093 

• 

800 

0.324 

0.892 

0.0065 

0.003 
0.088 

0.374 

0.875 

O.0O7S 

0.087 

850 

0.338 

0.887 

0.0072 

0.389 

0.870 

0.008X 

0.083 

900 

0.3SI 

0.883 

0.0079 

0.085 

0.403 

0.866 

0.009X 

0  080 

34  000 

850 

0.298 

0.90Z 

O.OOS3 

0.093 

0.347 

0.884 

o.oo6x 

0  088 
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TABLE  16.  DATA  FOR  DETERMIVniG  DEPTH  OP  R£:CTA0GULAR  BEAM 
OR  SLAB  OR  MOICEVT  OF  RESISTAJICE  FOR  DIFFEREIIT  PERCElf  T- 
AGES  OF  STEEL. 

Ratio  of  eXastidty,  n  ^  15. 

RuJe  I.    To  find  depth  of  beara  or  slab  for  a  given  percentage  of  steel  : 

On  Hae  with  tbe  given  peroentage,  select  the  higher  value  of  C.     Tliis, 
s^bstituted  in  fonnuj^ 


d  ^C 


'M 


\b 


"-ee  p.  481),  gives  the  smallest  permissible  depth.  Thus  for  0.004  steel  ratio 
♦  le  value  of  C  from  column  (9)  must  be  used  instead  of  from  coluinn  (6) 
:»fcoause  the  latter  would  stress  the  steel  to  23  700  pounds,  which  would  not 
ì.*e  allowable.  It  is  evident  also  that  the  ratio  of  steel  is  too  low  fur  econ- 
tirny.  because  concrete  is  stressed  only  to  440  pounds. 

Kule  2.  To  find  amount  of  steel  for  a  given  beam  or  slab  and  given  load- 
ÌTi^  with  stress  in  concrete  limited  to  650  pounds  per  square  inch  .and  stress 
li.  steel  to  16  000  pounds  per  square  inch: 

Compute  value  of  C  from  formula  ikT  —    >j,  (see  p.  355).     Locate  this 

value  eitber  in  colunm  (6)  or  (9),  whichever  satisfies  the  allowed  stresses. 
ar.d  find  the  correspondin^  value  ji  p  in  tb'  first  column.  Thus.  if  C  = 
e  007,  it  must  be  located  m  column  i^g)  instead  of  column  (6),  because  the 
iatter  would  gi ve  a  higher  stress  in  steel  than  is  allowable.  The  desired  ratio 
f"f  steel  is  therefore  0.0077.  li  C  ^  o.obS,  it  must  be  located  in  column 
y'iì  becauae  column  (9)  would  give  too  high  a  stress  in  concrete. 


et--' 


1 


0.002 

0.003 
e,  004 

0.005 
C.O06 
0.007 
0.008 
G.OO9 

o.oio 
0.012 
0.014 
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TABLE  17.    PROPORTIONAL  DEPTHS  OF  NEUTRAL  AXIS 

Proportional  Depth  of  Nettiral  Axis  Bdow  Top  of  Beam,  k,  and  Ratio  of  Stress  in 

Steel  to  Stress  in  Concrete,  j-t  f^  Dijfferent  Percentages  of  Steel  and  Various  Ratios  of 

Jc 
Moduli  of  Elasticity.  (See  p.  400.) 

The  table  below  gives  the  proportional  depths  of  the  neutral  axis,  k,  calculated 
from  formula  6,  page  484,  for  various  percentages  of  steel  and  moduli  of  elastidty 

and  the  corresponding  ratio  of  stress  in  steel  to  stress  in  concrete,  -j-    ^^  prìndpal 

use  is  for  determining  the  moment  of  resistance,  and  consequently  the  safe  loading 
for  beams  already  built.  Its  use  is  not  advised  for  ordinary  calculations  of  moments 
of  resistance  and  dimensions  of  beams  or  slabs,  because  it  presents  no  means  of  de- 
termining, without  further  calculation,  the  stress  in  the  steel  or  the  concrete,  and 
therefore  is  liable  to  lead  to  uneconomical  design. 
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TABLE  18.    AVERAGB  WORKING  XJNIT  STRESS,  },  ON  CONCRETB  COLUMNS 

Rtinfarced  ivith  Longitudinal  Bars,  for  Different  Unii  Siresses  in  Concrete  and  Different  Per- 

centages  ofSted,    (See  p.  564.) 

Based  on/  ■»  /e  [i  +  C»  —  i)  Pi-     iSee  p.  562.) 
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6oo      TABLB  19.    USB  FOR  DBSIOIONG  SQUARB  COLUMNS  WITH  VERTICAL 

REINFORCEMENT. 

Safe  Loadings  for  Cclumn  of  Various  Sizes  and  Sted  Required  far  Given  Load.     {See  p.  564.) 

Based  on  P  =  Afe  [i  +  in-  i)  p]      (See  p.  562.) 

Of  the  total  width  of  column,  x}  inches  on  ali  faces  ts  considered  as  protective  covering  and  is  not  included  in  the  area 
(A)  canying  load.     If  total  area  of  column  b  to  be  used,  select  sizes  3  inches  smaller  than  those  given. 
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TABLE  20.    USE  FÒR  DESIGNING  ROUND  COLUMNS  WITH  VERTICAL      ^, 

REINFORCEMENT. 

Sofe  Loadings  for  Columns  of  Various  Sizes  and  Steel  Requiredfor  Given  Load.     (See  p.  564.) 

Based  on  P  =  Afe  [i  +  (»  -  i)  p].     (See  p.  562.) 
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6o4  A  TREATISE  ON  CONCRETE 

DIAGRAM  4.    BBlfDIHG  HOHEHTS  FOR  DIFFERENT  SPASS  AUD  LOADS. 
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SHAGRAM  6.     BEIIDING  MOHEIITS  FOR  DIFFKREHT  SPAIVS  ASD  L0AD8. 
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CONCRETE  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 


CHAPTER  XXni 

BUILDING  COHSTRUCTIOIf 

Reànforced  concrete  has  taken  ils  pkce  as  an  ebtabllshed  material 
ft>r  building  construclion.  Durable,  iireproof.  and  economicid  in  first 
cost,"  adaptable  lo  various  tj-pes  of  design;  capable  of  carryiiig  heavy 
loads:  and  al  the  same  lime  susceptible  of  pleasing  architectural  treal- 
Eoent,  it£  posilion  as  a  building  material  is  unique. 


FlG.  174. — Piacine  Brick  Veneer  on  Concrete  Building.     {Ste  p.  612.) 
Gray  and  Davis  Building,  Cambridge.  Mai^-i. 

Used  as  the  structural  trame  of  faclor\-  and  office  buildings,  tor  foun- 
dations  and  floors  of  sleel  frame  structures;  or  as  anifitial  stone  for  fac- 
ing  or  irìmming.  its  adaptability  is  recognized.  For  amali  buildings 
such  as  dwellings,  ils  use  is  noi  so  general  because  of  larger  unii  cosis 
on  small  jobs.  bui  in  certain  case?  ivhere,  on  llie  onc  band,  expensf 
isjiot  the  crilerioTi.  and.  on  the  other  hand,  where  duplicalion  of  design 
reduces  the  costs,  il  is  being  adopied  lo  ad\'antage. 

For  &rst-clas5  conslruction  there  are  three  requisiles:  fi)  thoroughlv 
testcd  materials;    {2)  design   by  an  engineer  familiar  wilh   reinforced 
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concrete  design;    and   (3)  constnictìon    by    an   experìenced  builder 
working  under  careful  supervisìon. 

RELATIVE  COSTS  OF  BUILDINGS  OF  DIFFERENT  MATERIALS 

For  industriai  and  oflSce  buildings  reinforced  concrete  naturally 
competes  with  the  steel  frame,  plain  or  fireproofed,  and  with  mill  con- 
struction.  Cost  is  usually  the  important  factor,  but  sometimes  speed 
after  breaking  ground  is  the  main  consideration,  as  is  the  case,  for  ex- 
ampie,  in  high  buildings  in  the  business  sections  of  large  cities,  and 
structural  steel  may  be  selected  on  this  account.  If  the  time  of  rolling 
of  the  structural  steel  must  be  included,  however,  the  concrete  building 
can  be  put  up  in  a  shorter  time. 

In  selecting  the  type  of  building,  the  first  cost  should  not  be  con- 
sidered  alone,  but  only  in  connection  with  the  average  annual  expense 
and  depreciation  over  a  term  òf  years.  In  other  words,  it  is  economica! 
to  increase  the  first  cost  for  the  sake  of  an  annual  saving  in  expense 
that  ultimately,  in  the  course  of  the  useful  Ufe  of  the  building,  makes 
up  for  the'  higher  initial  expenditure. 

Fireproofed  steel  frame  construction  almost  invariably  is  more  ex- 
pensive  in  first  cost  than  reinforced  concrete.  This  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  reinforced  concrete  structure  the  concrete  itself  is 
not  simply  for  fireproofing,  but  at  the  same  time,  by  its  strength  in 
compresàion,  forms  a  load-carrying  part  of  the  members.  Moreover, 
placing  the  fireproofing  on  the  steel  frame  is  a  separate  and  expensive 
opera tion  that  is  practically  incidental  in  a  reinforced  concrete  building. 

The  first  cost  of  the  reinforced  concrete  structure,  in  tum,  may  be 
greater  than  that  of  a  steel  frame,  not  fireproofed,  or  of  mill  construction. 
This  depends,  however,  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  type  of  building. 
Thus,  with  very  heavy  loads,  especially  on  long  spans,  concrete  is 
cheaper  than  steel  or  mill  construction.  The  dividing  line  varies  with 
relative  costs  of  material.  Frequently  it  occurs  at  loads  of  200  pounds 
per  square  foot  on  spàns  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  feet.* 

To  get  any  real  comparison  between  buildings  of  different  materials 
a  detailed  estimate  should  be  made  of  the  first  cost  and  the  annual 
expenditures.  The  foUowing  tablet  issued  by  the  Universal  Portland 
Cement  Companyt  illustrates  the  method. 

*  See  paper  by  L.  C.  WasoQ  in  Proceedings  National  Association  of  Cement  Usets,  Voi.  VII,  XQii.p. 
448. 

t  Similar  computations  are  given  by  J.  P.  H.  Perry  in  ProoeedingB  National  Association  of  Cement 
Uaers,  Voi.  VII,  191 1,  p.  443. 

t  See  also  Concrete  Cement  A^e.  July  1916,  p.  25. 
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Comparative  Firsi  and  Maintenancc  Costs  0/  ReinUìrced  Concreir  atid  MUl  Conslrucied 

fFrom  stanai »oint  of  CMiier) 

Biulding  icx)  ft.  X  175  tt.     7  slories  and  basement.    Total  Fioor  Arca  140  oc»  sq.  ft. 

Keinforced  Mill 

Concrete  Construction 

(Firepniof        ^Xoi  Fireproof) 

First  cosi  of  building, $180  000  00        SioS  000 . 00 

First  cost  of  sprmkler  system 14  odo  00  1  ;  000  00 

Total  first  investment       S203  000  00        Si8_  000.00 

First  cosi  fireproof  more  than  mill  construction     $21  000.00 

M  a'nnenan^rc 

Interest  on  first  investment 6'^  $12  180.00  $10920.00  0*^7 

Tax  on  first  investment 1^7  -  030.00  i  820.00  1^  e 

Depredation  on  building 0.5'  <  045  00  3  ,:^{>o  00 

Obsc^escence                                     .  1 .0'  r  i   ^u^  00  3  3t.»o  oo 

I>cpreciation  on  sprinkler .           .    .io',  i  403.00  i  400.00  io\ 

Repairs  to  buildin;;    .                    .o.j5\'  47-'  50  i  080.00       \^[ 

Damage  to  building  b\'  vermin       Nonj  200  00  tst.   low 

Au3dliar>*  fire  equipment  l.stimaled  200  00  300  00  L^t!mated 

Fire  insurance  on  building,  N  une  rc(  j  uired  235  20  i4Cts.  on 

$100 


2S 


-     ( 


Sig   117  50            S-*3  -75-^0 
Vearlyexpense  iìrq)nK>f  le>^  tiian  non-:":re{)roor   .  S4   157  70 

Tbe  yearly  Savina  of  $4   157   70  capi  tal  ized  al  ^'7    represent>  Sotj  2\^2>-     Tiiere 
fore,  actual  cost  of  concrete  buildini:  i<  Sihj  705.  in  c(»ni|>arison  \dth  one  of  mill 
construction  costine  Si(>^  000. 

FuTthermore  there  i>  a  lower  rate  fi»r  lire  iusurance  on  the  contents  of  the  concrete 
building  which  stili  further  reduces  the  cosi. 

Reinforced  concrete  \\^>  been  u>ed  economicall\-  for  dwelling  house?. 
but  only  where  cheap  collages  can  be  bLiilt  iii  groups  of  similar  pattern. 
With  this  exception  wood  is  cheai)er  and.  in  faci,  the  cost  of  forms  alone 
exceeds  in  many  cases  that  of  the  material  and  concrete  labor.  F re- 
cast blocks,  requiring  no  forms.  can  best  be  u>ed  for  this  c]as^  of  work. 
but  unless  the  surfaces  are  tooled  the  apj>earance  is  api  lo  be  monoto- 
nous.  In  estimating  the  labor  where  forms  are  used  allowance  must  bf 
made  for  time  lost  waiting  for  the  concrete  lo  harden  so  that  the  forms 
can  be  raised.  For  this  reason  a  small  gang  of  men  should  be  used. — 
only  enough  to  lay  concrete  to  the  height  of  one  section  of  the  forms  per 
day. 
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Average  Costs  of  Concrete  Buildtngs  per  Square  Pool  of  Floor  Area  {See  p,  6ii.) 

Costs  include  ali  items  except  interior  finish 

COST  IN  DOLLARS  PER  SqUARE  FoOT  OF  FlOOR  ArEA 


Width  in 
Fect 

Length  of  Building  in  Feet 

Lcngth  of  Building  in  Feet 

50 
$ 

xoo 

$ 

200 

$ 

300 

1 

400 

600 

$ 

$ 

100 

$ 

200 

% 

300 

$ 

400 

600 

$ 

I-Story 

2-Story 

25 

2.34 

1.83 

i.6o 

1.46 

1.40 

1.38 

2.29 

1.77 

155 

143 

1-37 

1.30 

5c 

1.67 

1.43 

1.26 

1.14 

1.08 

1.05 

1 .64 

1.30 

i^iS 

LOS 

I.OI 

0.98 

75 

152 

1.32 

1.15 

1.03 

0.98 

0.95 

1.44 

1.19 

I.03 

0.96 

0.91 

0.87 

100 

1.44 

1.24 

1.08 

0.98 

0.91 

0.89 

1-35 

I.IO 

0.97 

0.89 

0.84 

0.81 

150 

1-39 

1.18 

I-03 

0-93 

0.86 

0.84 

1.27 

1.04 

0.91 

0.83 

0.79 

0.76 

4-Story 

( 

5  to  lO-Story 

25 

2.22 

1.68 

1.46 

1-37 

I-3I 

I.2S 

2.22 

1.66 

145 

135 

1.32 

1-25 

50 

1-54 

1.20 

1.07 

I.OO 

0.97 

0-93 

153 

1.18 

1.06 

I.OO 

0.97 

0.93 

75 

1-35 

1.08 

0.96 

0.90 

0.87 

0.84 

1-33 

1.08 

0.96 

0.89 

0.85 

0.83 

100 

1.25 

I.OI 

0.89 

0.83 

0.80 

0.78 

1.24 

0.99 

0.88 

0.82 

0.79 

0.77 

150 

1.18 

0.95 

0.84 

0.78 

0.75 

0.72 

1.16 

0.93 

0.82 

0.77 

075 

0.72 

Average  Costs  of  Concrete  Buildtngs  per  Cubie  Foot  of  Volume  {See  p.  611.) 

Costs  include  ali  items  except  interior  finish 

CoST  IN  DoLLARS  PER   CUBIC  FoOT  OF  VOLUME 


Width  in 
Feet 


Length  of  Building  in  Feet 


so 
$ 


100 
$ 


200 
$ 


300 
$ 


400 
$ 


600 
$ 


Length  of  Building  in  Fect 


SO 
$ 


100 
$ 


200 


300 
$ 


400 
$ 


600 
S 


I-Story 

2-Story 

25 

0.195 

0.153 

0.133 

0.122 

0.117 

0.115 

0.191 

0.147 

0.129 

0.119 

0.114 

0.108 

so 

0.139 

0.119 

0.105 

0.095 

0.090 

0.087 

0137 

0.108 

0.096 

0.088 

0.084 

0.082 

75 

0.126 

O.IIO 

0.096 

0.086 

0.082 

0.079 

0.120 

0.099 

0.087 

0.080 

0.076 

0.072 

100 

0.120 

0.104 

0.090 

0.082 

0.076 

0.074 

0.113 

0.092 

0.081 

0.074 

0.070 

0.067 

150 

0.116 

0.098 

0.086 

0.077 

0.072 

0.070 

O.IOÓ 

0.087 

0.076 

0.069 

0.066 

0.063 

4-Story 


6  to  10-Story 


25 
50 

75 
100 

150 


0.185 
0.128 

0.112 
0.104 
0.098 


0.140 

O.IOO 

0.090 
0.084 
0.079 


O.  122 
0.089 

0.080 
0.074 
0.070 


O.II4 
0.083 

0.075 
0.069 
0.065 


0.109 
0.081 

0.072 
0.067 
0.063 


104  o 


o 

0.077 

0.070 

0.065 

0.060 


185 

0.128 

O.III 

0.103 

0.097 


0.138 
0.098 

0.090 
0.082 
0.077 


O.  121 
0.088 

0.080 
0.073 
0.068 


O.II2 
0.083 

0.074 
0.068 
0.064 


O.IIO 

0.081 

0.071 
0.066 
0.062 


0.104 

0.077 

0.069 
0.064 
0.060 


V'alues  are  based  on  conditions  outlined  on  page  61  z.  The  tables  are  taken  from  "Concrete  Costs  * 
by  the  same  authors,  and  the  valuea  are  made  up  from  tables  of  unit  times  and  costs  given  in  the  s:ime 
book  carefully  checked  by  oontractois'  cstimates.  Fot  more  complete  details  and  far  the  anìt  values 
whkfa  are  adapted  to  ali  conditions,  see  otber  tables  and  examples  in  "Concrete  Costa." 

Values  are  fot  symmetrìcal  buildings. 

Values  must  be  corrected  for  the  high  prìces  obtaining  during  the  war. 
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For  celiar  and  foundation  walls  of  ali  classes  of  buildings,  including 
brick  and  frame  (see  p.  643),  concrete  b  superseding  rubble  masonry 
except  where  rubble  stone  is  taken  from  the  excavation  so  as  to  be  very 
cheap. 

Cement  mortar  plastered  on  to  metal  or  wood  lathing  is  used  not  only 
for  outside  walls  but  in  some  cases  for  fire  resisting  partitions  in  Urge 
buildings.     (See  p.  Ó45). 

ACTUAL  COST   OF  BEINFORCED  CONCKETE  BUILDINOS 

The  tables  presented  on  page  610  present  the  approximate  average 
cost  per  square  foot  of  floor  area  and  per  cubie  foot  of  volume  of  plain 
rectangular  reinforced  concrete  buildings  of  various  sizes  and  heights. 

The  costs  include  ali  details  of  construction,  not  only  the  concrete 
fonns  and  reinforcement,  but  also  Windows,  stairs,  roof  covering,  and 
plumbing.  Interior  finish,  which  varies  widely  with  the  type  of  con- 
struction, is  not  included.    The  basis  of  the  tables  is  as  follows: 

(i)  Floor  loads,  130  pounda  per  squsre  foot. 
(i)  Story  heights:  first  Soor  on  a  j-Eoot  fili; 

other  floors  12  feet  from  slab  surface  to  slab  surface. 

(3)  Colunm  spacing,  18  feet  on  centers. 

(4)  Floor  design:  girdeis  between  columns  in  one  direction;  bearas  between 

columns  in  other  direction  with  two  infermediate  beams. 

(5)  Excavation  and  foundations.* 


Story  Htìght 

OuttìdeWalbptiLrK^-Foot 

loHde  WJI»  per  Linear  Foot 

$2.00 

II.7S 

1.90 

i.iS 

3.80 

3. So 

4-70 

3-4° 

5.60 

3.90 

6 

6.50 

4.  SO       . 

(6)  Filling  under  first  floor:  3-foot  fili  at  50^  per  cubie  yard  in  place. 

(7)  Stairs:  material  and  labor,  Sioo  per  flight  per  story. 

(8)  Stairways  and  elevator  towers: 

2  stairways  and  i  elevator  tower  for  buildmgs  up  to  1 50  feet  long. 

2  st^rways  and  2  elevator  towers  for  buildings  up  to  300  feet  long. 

3  stairways  and  3  elevator  towers  for  buildings  over  300  feet  long. 


fromrapef 

pracn 

ttdbtfore 

bc  N™  EngU 

,  Ciurla  T 

Mjui 

Prirtsre 

iHd  by  Mr.  M. 

ViluonnuB 
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rrtcted  for 

Ihe  high  ptka 
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(9)  Floor  finish:  ali  floors  of  concrete  with  granolithìc  finish. 
(io)  Walls: 

(a)  Curtain  walls  between  pilasters,  3  feet  high  and  8  inches  thick; 

(b)  Concrete  walls  for  penthouses,  6  inches  thick.    Dimensions  of  penthouse 

are  10  feet  by  io  feet; 
(e)  Concrete  wiUls  around  the  elevator  and  stairway  openings  are  taken  6  inches 
thick,  the  elevator  opening  being  io  by  20  feet  and  the  stairways  io  by 
io  feet,  these  two  being  adjacent  so  that  the  one  intermediate  lo-foot 
Wall  serves  for  lK>th  oj^enìngs; 
{d)  For  toilets,  concrete  walls  6  inches  thick  and  20  feet  long,  one  waU  for  each 

5  000  stillare  feet  of  floor  spacc. 
Walls  S  inches  thick,  including  reiiiforcement  and  forms,  $0.35  per  square  foot« 
^Yalls  6  inches  thick,  ìncUiding  reinforcement  and  forms,  $0,30  per  square  foot. 
(n)  \Yind<.>ws  and  <.kx>rs:  ali  openings  for  Windows  and  doors,  $0.40  per  square  foot. 

(12)  Roof  and  flashiiig:  fi\e-ply  tar  and  gravel  roolìng»  $0.60  per  square  foot. 

(13)  Plumbing:  two  fixtures  on  each  tloor  up  to  5  000  square  feet  of  floor  surface, 
and  one  additional  lixture  far  each  additional  5  000  square  feet,  $75.00  per  fixture. 

(14)  Labor  rates:  carpcntcr  labor,  $0.50  per  hour;  steel  labor,  $0.30  per  hour; 
and  common  labor,  $0.25  per  hour. 

(15)  Concrete  in  place  (.including  labor  and  materiais)  :  $7.00  per  cubie  yard,  or 
$0.26  per  cubie  foot. 

(i6)   Form  lumbcr:  $30.00  per  i  000  feet  B.  M.,  deli vered. 
(17)  Steel  for  reinforcement:  $37.00  per  ton,  delivered. 

For  lighter  Ioads  than  specìfieiL  the  costs  are  slightly  decreased,.  this 
decrease  running  up  to  12^  cents  per  square  foot  for  a  75-pound  load  in 
a  io-story  building.  For  a  500-pound  load,  the  prìces  are  increased 
from  6  cents  for  a  2-stor>'  building  up  to  i2|  cents  per  square  foot  for 
IO  stories.  It  musi  be  remembered  tbat  tìie  tebi»  are  bfts«d  on  rec- 
toagular»  sjmmetrkal  buildiii^.  AUowance  mnst  ba  mftde  for  nrefolar 
l«]rottts,  wbieh  iacrease  matmaDy  the  eost  of  forni  coostmetioB. 

The  varia tion  in  cost  due  to  variation  in  spacing  of  colunins  is  small. 
If  columns  are  spaced  tìfteen  feet  apart  the  cost  is  6  per  cent  greater 
than  where  columns  are  spaced  twenty-tive  feet  apart. 

BUILDING  DESIGN  AND  CONSTSUCTION 

The  factory*  of  Gray  &  Davis,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.^  built  by  the 
Aberthaw  Construction  Company,  is  shown  in  Fig.   174,  page  Ò07 
The  photograph  shows  the  brick  veneer  being  laid  from  a  scaffold,  but 
the  sanie  builders  now  omit  the  scaffold  on  their  work  and  use  a  pat- 
ented  platform  swung  from  the  roof. 

In  the  frontispiece  is  shown  the  new  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts 

'  Monks  Sl  JobnsoD,  Engineec». 
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Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  designed  and  buUt  by  the 
Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation;  William  W.  BoFworth, 
Architect.    The  concrete  design  and  construction  was  under  the  super- 


Fio,  177.— Typical  Framing  Pian  and  Steel  Schedules.     (,See  p.  617.) 
BuUdings  I,  3,  and  5,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
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vision  of  Mr.  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  Consulting  Engineer.  This  work 
is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  schemes  for  an  educational  institu- 
tion  that  has  been  developed  in  this  country.  The  buildings  cover  an 
area  of  3^  acres  and  if  placed  end  for  end  would  extend  some  2  500 
feet  in  length.  Except  for  the  structural  steel  stairways  and  exterior 
finish  (see  Fig.  180,  page  619)  reinforced  concrete  was  used  throughout. 
About  40  000  cubie  yards  of  concrete  and  3  600  tons  of  steel  reinforce- 
ment  were  used. 

Tjrpical  Layouts.  A  number  of  figures  are  given  to  show  practical 
solutions  of  problems  encountered  in  ordinary  building  design.  Fig. 
175,  page  613,  shows  the  first  floor  pian  of  the  Youth's  Companion 
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Fig.  178. — Elevation  Showing  Brick  Veneer  and  Concrete  Columns  and  Spandrel 

Beams;  also  Wall  Section.     {See  p.  617.) 
Youth's  Companion  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Building,*  Boston,  Mass.,  Densmore  and  LeClear,  Architects  and  Engi- 
neers.*  The  size  of  the  panels  was  determined  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  printing  presses.  The  type  of  reinforcement  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
168,  page  543.  The  construction  is  simplified  by  the  location,  outside 
of  the  building  proper,  of  the  stairs  and  elevator  wells. 

The  first  floor  pian  of  the  Paine  Fumiture  Building,  Boston.  Dens- 
more and  LeClear,  Architects  and  Engineers,t  is  shown  in  Fig.  176, 
page  614.  In  this  case  the  layout  is  govemed  by  the  allowable  loads 
on  the  soil  and  by  the  requirements  of  retali  salesrooms  and  shops. 
The  floor  is  a  4-way  flat  slab  system.     (See  Fig.  166,  p.  541.) 

The  framing  pian  of  one  floor  of  Buildings  i,  3,  and  5  of  the  New 

*  W.  F.  Keams  Co.,  Buildos;  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  Consulting  Engineer. 
t  James  Stewart  &  Co.,  Builders:  Sanford  E.  Thompson.  Consulting  Engineer. 
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Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  177,  page  615.  This 
is  the  key  pian  which  ties  in  the  numerous  detail  sheets  covering  the 
individuai  slabs,  beams,  and  columns.  The  figure  shows  also  the 
typical  slab  reinforcement  and  beam  and  column  steel  schedule.  Fig. 
i8i,  page  624,  shows  a  steel  schedule  for  a  beam. 

A  portion  of  the  elevation  and  wall  section  of  the  Youth's  Companion 
Building  is  shown  in  Fig.  178,  page  616.  The  building  issituated  on  a 
boulevard  in  Boston,  and  is  a  combination  of  a  factory  and  a  commercial 
building.  For  such  cases  the  arrangement  of  brick  veneer  and  con- 
crete columns  and  spandrel  beams  shown  in  the  drawing  is  spedally 
suitable.  (See  also  Fig.  174,  p.  607.)  For  the  fine  architectural  treat- 
ment of  the  new  Technology  buildings  limestone  and  granite  were  used 
except  on  unimportant  parts  which  were  faced  with  brick.  (See  Fig. 
180,  p.  619.) 

A  cross-section  of  one  of  the  new  Technology  buildings  is  shown  in 
Fig.  179,  page  618.  In  this  instance  a  long  corridor,  with  class  rooms 
opening  out  on  either  side,  ran.the  entire  length  of  the  building.  By 
using  long  span  beams  in  the  class  room  and  short  spans  in  the  corri- 
dors,  ali  columns  were  located  in  the  walls  and  partitions  except  in 
large  drawing  rooms  and  shops.  (See  Fig.  183,  p.  626).  In  some  large 
class  or  lecture  rooms  columns  were  avoided  by  using  heavy  long  span 
beams  as  shown  in  Fig.  182,  p.  625.     (See  also  page  627.) 

FLOOR  LOADS 

In  designing  any  structure  the  locai  building  laws  must  be  consulted. 
Te  illustrate  good  practice  the  following  provisions  for  floor  loads  are 
taken  from  the  1916  New  York  City  Building  Code,  Bureau  of 
Manhattan. 

Floor  loads.  Every  floor,  roof,  yard,  court  or  sidewalk  shall  be  of  sufficient  strength 
in  ali  parts  to  bear  safely  any  imposed  loads,  whether  i>ermanent  or  temporary,  in 
addition  to  the  dead  loads  depending  thereon,  provided,  however,  that  no  floor  in 
any  building  or  extension  to  an  exìsting  building  hereafter  erected,  shall  be  designed 
to  carry  less  than  the  following  live  loads  per  square  foot  of  area,  unif ormly  distributed, 
according  as  the  floor  may  be  intended  or  used  for  the  purposes  indìcated. 
40  pounds  for  residence  purposes, 

100  pounds  for  places  of  assembly  or  public  purpose,  except  that  for  classrooms 
of  schools  or  other  places  of  instruction  the  floor  neednot  be  designed 
formorethan  75 pounds, and 
120  pounds  for  any  other  purpose,*  except  that  the  floors  of  of&ces  need  not  be 
designed  for  more  than  60  pounds.  Theliveloadfor  which  any  and  eveiy 
floor  may  be  designed  shall  be  clearly  shown  in  the  application  and  on 
the  plans  before  any  permit  to  erect  is  issued. 

*  Loads  on  wi^ebouse  fioors  ruo  IxQta  200  to  300  pounds  witb  »a  average  of  230  to  300.— AutbOFS- 
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Concentrakd  loads.  Eveiy  steel  floor  beam  in  any  biiilding  hereafter  erected  used 
for  any  business  purpose  shaJl  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  live  load  concentrateci  at  its 
centre  of  at  least  4  000  pounds. 

Momng  loads.  Running  machinery  or  other  moving  loads  shall  be  considered  as 
incieasing  the  live  loads  in  pioportion  to  the  degree  of  vibratory  impulse  transmitted 
to  the  floor. 


R9<tf. 


Fio.  179. — ^Typical  Cross-Section  Showing  Classrooms  Opening  on  Corrìdor. 

{See  p.  617.) 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Roof  loads.  Every  loof  hereafter  erected,  shall  be  proportioned  to  bear  safely  a  live 
load  of  40  pounds  i>er  square  foot  of  surface  when  the  pitch  of  such  roof  is  twenty 
degrees  or  less  wìth  the  horizontal,  and  thirty  pounds  per  square  foot  measured  on  a 
horìzontal  piane,  when  the  pitch  is  more  than  twenty  degrees. 

Loads  on  vertical  supports.  Every  column,  post  or  other  vertical  support  shall  beof 
sufhcient  strength  to  bear  safely  the  combined  live  and  dead  loads  of  such  portions 
of  each  and  every  floor  as  depend  upon  it  for  support,  except  that  in  buUdings  more 
than  Ave  stories  in  height  the  live  load  on  the  floor  nezt  below  the  top  floor  may  be 
assumed  at  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  allowable  live  load,  on  the  next  lower  floor  at 
ninety  per  cent.,  and  on  each  succeeding  lower  floor  at  correspondingly  decreasing 
percentages,  provìded  that  in  no  case  shall  less  than  fìfty  per  cent,  of  the  allowable 
live  load  be  assumed. 
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Sidewalk  loadi.  For  •ude- 
walks  between  the  curb  and 
building  linea,  the  live  load 
shaJl  be  t3i:en  ax  300 
pounds  per  square  foot. 

yard  and  court  loadi. 
For  yards  ajid  courts  in^de 
the  building  line,  the  live 
Ioads  shàll  be  taken  U  not 
less  thaQ  no  pounds  per 
iquare  foot. 

Weifht  of  Concrete. 
The  weight  of  concrete 
varìes  with  the  weight 
of  the  aggregate  and 
with  the  proportions. 
For  ordùiary  stone  and 
gravel  concrete,  a 
weight  of  150  pounds 
per  cubie  foot  can  be 
used   in   computation. 

irnomtf  An  approximate  vaine 

of  144  pounds  per  cubie 
foot  is  sometimes  used 
because  of  con  veni  enee 
in  eancellation  when 
figurìng  bending  mo- 
ments.  For  certain 
conditions,  more  exact 
values  are  necessary,  in 
which  case  the  weights 
on  page  9  should   be 

-  employed,  and  the  ex- 

cess  weight  of  the  steei 
reinforcement,  wMch 
sometimes  amounts  to 
several  pounds  per 
cubie  foot  of  the  struct- 
ure,  may  be  allowed 
for. 

^    ~I      „              .  „      ,            ,,  .          j  Tables  of  volume  ot 

/IG.  180. — Ornamentai  Fagades  on   Major   and  .    , 

Minor  Courta.    Massachusetts Instìtute of  concrete    in   Slabs, 

Technology,  Cambridge.    (Set  p.  617.)  beams,  and  columns  ot 
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different  dimensions,  are  given  in  the  authors'  hook  on  "Concrete 
Costs,"  pp.  526-533.  These  are  convenient  to  use  for  computations 
for  both  quantities  and  weights. 

MATERIALS  FOB  BUILDING  CONSTBUCTION 

A  first-class  Portland  cement  must  be  used  which  f  ulfills  the  standard 
specifications  given  on  page  62.  The  rules  for  the  selection  of  the  ag- 
gregates  are  the  same  as  for  other  classes  of  concrete.  Since  the  con- 
crete may  be  loaded  way  up  to  its  working  stresses,  it  is  particularly 
necessary  to  see  that  the  sand  is  satisfactory.  (See  page  115.)  The 
size  of  the  coarse  aggregate  is  often  limited  to  i  inch,  If  well  graded, 
however,  so  that  the  larger  pieces  will  not  collect  and  prevent  the 
flow  of  the  mortar  around  the  steel,  the  limit  of  size  where  the  floor 
thickness  is  not  less  than  4  inches  may  be  as  high  as  ij  inches. 

The  usuai  proportions  are  1:2:4,  that  is,  one  barrel,  or  four  bags,  of 
Portland  cement,  8  cubie  feet  of  sand,  and  16  cubie  feet  of  broken  stone 
or  gravel,  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sand  and  stone  being  varied 
slightly  to  suit  the  particular  aggregates.  In  certain  cases,  especially 
where  the  cost  of  cement  is  relatively  low,  it  is  economical  to  use  richer 
proportions,  such  as  i:  1^:3,  and  in  columns,  particularly,  where  size 
is  an  important  factor,  the  proportions  may  be  even  richer.  Although 
higher  unit  stresses  may  be  used,  it  mv^t  be  remembered  that  the 
modulus,  and  therefore  the  ratio  of  elasticity  (see  page  483),  as  well  as 
the  strength,  changes  with  the  proportions  so  that  there  is  less  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  member  on  account  of  a  richer  mix  than  might  be 
expected.  It  is  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  this  difference  in 
modulus  both  in  figuring  columns  (see  p.  376)  and  also  in  the  formulas 
for  beams  and  slabs  (see  pp.  353  to  362). 

The  quantities  of  cement  and  aggregates  required  per  cubie  yard  of 
concrete  in  different  proportions  are  tabulated  on  page  214.  Conveni- 
ent tables  for  figuring  material  costs  are  presented  in  "Concrete 
Costs,"  pp.  165  to  173. 

Steel  requirements  are  discussed  on  page  478. 

(Under  Ck>ncrete.  For  short-span  floors  of  steel  frame  buildings, 
cinder  concrete  sometimes  may  be  used  economically  for  light  loads 
because  of  its  light  weight.  The  span  for  cinder  concrete  slabs  is  gener- 
ally  limited  to  6  or  8  feet.  Cinders  are  not  suitable  for  the  structural 
members  of  reinforced  concrete  structures.  For  fireproofing  (see  p.  289) 
cinder  concrete  may  be  employed  providing  a  first-class  cinder  is 
available. 
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Cinders  for  concrete  should  contain  but  little  unburned  coal  and  be 
tree  from  soot.  A  clean  cinder  will  not  discolor  the  palm  when  held 
in  it  and  rubbed  with  the  fingere.  Usually  a  better  mixture  can  be 
obtained  by  screening  the  fine  stufi  from  the  cinders,  and  then,  if  gritty. 
mixing  it  with  sand,  than  by  using  unscreened  material,  although  if 
the  fine  stufi  is  found  by  tests  to  be  uniformly  distributed  through  the 
mass,  it  may  be  used  without  screening  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  sand 
added. 

Concrete  Blocks.  Concrete  blocks  are  specially  adapted  to  dwellings, 
farm  buildings  and  similar  structures.  None  should  be  used,  however, 
unless  they  are  known  by  test  and  experience  to  be  satisfactory  and 
durable.  The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  specifies  that  the 
compressive  strength  calculated  on  the  gross  area,  including  cellular 
spaces,  shall  be  not  less  than  800  pounds  per  square  inch  with  the  cells 
vertical;  and  not  less  than  300  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  no  block 
testing  at  less  than  200  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  the  cells  hori- 
zontal.  The  average  absorption  of  three  blocks  shall  not  exceed  io 
per  cent,  in  48  hours  nor  1 5  per  cent,  in  any  case. 

Special  care  is  needed  in  selecting  and  proportioning  aggregates. 
One  of  the  chief  diflSculties  has  been  the  selectionof  toolean  proportions. 

Ornamentai  Stone.  For  balustrades,  cornices,  interior  work,  and 
the  like,  artificial  stone  made  with  special  aggregates  is  cast  in  carefully 
shaped  molds.  Such  products  have  been  found  satisfactory  archi- 
tecturally  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  durabUity. 

To  i3revent  hair  cracking  or  checking,  density  is  the  most  essential 
requirement.  The  aggregates  must  be  accurately  graded  with  as  large 
a  maximum  size  as  possible,  half-inch  or  even  three-quarters  inch,  pref- 
erably.  The  consistency  must  not  be  too  wet,  a  sluggish  consistency 
about  like  very  thick  i)ea  soup  or  even  stiffer  is  best.  A  very  wet  mix 
is  almost  sure  to  check,  while  too  dry  a  mix  is  apt  to  be  porous. 

Holding  in  sand  produces  blocks  of  a  rough,  rather  pleasing  surface, 
and  is  ako  suitable  for  blocks  which  are  to  be  tooled.  A  wooden  core 
is  made  and  fine  damp  white  sand  is  packed  around  it,  then  the  core  is 
removed  and  the  mortar  is  poured  in.  Wlien  this  concrete  is  hard  the 
sand  is  removed  and  the  blocks  stored  where  they  may  be  kept  moist 
for  at  least  two  weeks.  If  flasks  are  used,  they  may  be  stored  in  the 
fiasks.  The  requirements  mentioned  as  to  grading  and  consistency 
must  be  followed. 

Tooling  the  surface  of  concrete  blocks  is  an  effective  treatment, 
exposing  the  aggregate  and  producing  a  pleasing  surface  resembling 
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cut  stone.  If  sand  molded  blocks  are  tooled  so  as  to  produce  sharp 
arrises  or  corners  it  is  possible  to  use  a  stifiF  consistency  and  coarse 
aggregate. 

CONCRETE  FLOOB  SYSTEMS 

In  reinforced  concrete  construction,  the  panel  in  a  floor  system,  that 
is,  the  space  between  four  columns,  may  be  of  three  general  types: 
(i)  Reinforced  concrete  slabs,  beams,  and  girders. 

(2)  Reinforced  concrete  slabs  supported  on  steel  beams. 

(3)  Reinforced  concrete  fiat  or  girderless  slabs  supported  directly 
on  columns. 

Design  of  Members.  In  designing  the  members  of  a  reinforced 
concrete  floor  system,  the  formulas  and  allowable  unit  stresses  given 
in  Chapter  XXII,  on  Reinforced  Concrete  Design  should  be  used. 

The  economy  of  a  design  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  proper 
selection  of  the  type  of  panel  to  use  and  the  proper  spacingof  the  columns. 

In  warehouses  and  factory  buildings,  the  spacing  of  columns,  and 
therefore  the  size  of  the  panels,  often  is  govemed  by  economica!  con- 
siderations,  while  in  other  structures,  the  architectural  requirements 
control  to  a  large  extent.  With  free  choice,  economical  spans  range 
between  18  feet  and  25  feet.  In  determining  the  economical  spacing 
of  columns  for  a  building  of  given  size,  it  frequently  is  well  worth  while 
to  make  comparative  sketches  for  panels  of  different  sizes  and  shapes 
and  then  figure  the  amount  of  concrete,  steel,  and  form  work  required 
for  each  size.  In  comparative  estimates,  it  is  useless  to  figure  the  quanti- 
ties  of  concrete  and  steel  unless  the  cost  of  form  work  is  taken  accurately. 
Such  computations  may  be  made  accurately  and  very  quickly  by  ref- 
erence  to  "Concrete  Costs."  In  that  hook  are  given  tables  of  volumes 
and  costs  of  concrete  and  costs  of  forms  for  concrete  members  of  differ- 
ent  sizes.  To  illustrate  the  accuracy  with  which  the  cost  of  different 
designs  may  be  compared,  the  table  on  page  623  is  quoted  from  a  p>aper 
by  Mr.  Thompson  presented  before  the  American  Concrete  Institute. 

In  many  cases  the  comparison  must  be  made  between  fiat  slab  and 
beam  and  girder  construction,  the  same  method,  however,  being  used 
for  this  as  in  the  case  given  and  the  data  required  being  taken  from  the 
various  tables  in  "Concrete  Costs." 

Frequently  when  the  spans  of  the  panels  in  two  alternate  designs  are 
nearly  aUke,  the  difiFerence  in  cost  of  the  colimms  and  footings  them- 
selves  is  small  and  need  not  be  considered.  In  other  cases  where  the 
building  is  high  with  heavy  floor  loads,  that  may  be  the  controUing 


Relative  Cosi  of  Dijfferent  Slab  Designs.     {See  p.  622.} 
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Item 


Unit 
Cost 


Concrete  per  ^anà: 

Slab cu.  yd. 

Beam cu.  yd. 

Girder cu.  yd« 

"^otol 

Sud  per  panel: 

Slab Ib. 

Beam Ib. 

Girder Ib. 

Total 

TUe  per  panel: 

Slab piece 

Total  cost  of  concrete 

Form  Lumber: 

Slab ilin.  stock    ft.  B.M 

Beam liin.  stock    ft.  B.M 

Girder zìin.  stock    ft.  B.M. 

Total  for  4  floors 

Total  per  floor  per  panel. .  .M 

Form  IxAor,  Slab: 

Make 

Place  and  remove  first  floor 

Place  and  remove  second  floor. . 
Place  and  remove  third  floor. . . 
Place  and  remove  fourth  floor. . 

Total  cost  4  floors 

Cost  per  panel  per  floor 

ForrnLahor^  Beams: 

^^e 

V^^e  and  remove  first  floor.  . . . 
Place  and  remove  second  floor. . 
Place  and  remove  third  floor. . . . 
Place  and  remove  fourth  floor. . 

Total  cost  per  beam  4  floors 

Cost  per  panel  per  floor 

Form  Labor,  Girders: 

Make 

Place  and  remove  first  floor 

Place  and  remove  second  floor. . 
Place  and  remove  third  floor. . . 
Place  and  remove  fourth  floor. . 

Total  cost  4  floors 

Cost  per  panel  per  floor 

Total  coirt  forme 

Total  cost 


Concrete  Slab 
SpMin  xs  ft.  6  in. 


Amount      Cost     Amount      Cost 


$5-83 


10.7 
2.8 

13-5 


I 

080 

•  •  ■  ■ 

944 

■  •  •  •       • 

0.027  a 

024 

0.200 

•  •  •  •      • 

■  ■  • 
«  •  • 

....   1 

772 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■      ■ 

496 

a  a  • 

i 

t  268 

$30.00 

567 

\ 

k.39 

1 

[2.88 

9.88 

] 

[Z.02 

] 

[1.02 

.  per  hour. 
per  hour. 

^9•I9 

«  ■  • 

h.oo 

^1 

5-79 
5. 20 
6.92 
6.92 

Carpente 
Ordinary 

»7.83 

■  •  • 

•  •  « 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 
i  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  ■  •  • 

■  ■  « 

•  •  • 

•  ■  ■ 

•  ■  • 

Concrete  Slab 

Span  7  ft.  Q  in. 

z  intermediate 

Beam. 


6.1 
2.6 
o.6s 


«78.50 

9-35 

•  •  a  • 

435 

>  •  •  ■ 

z  620 

•  •  •  • 

690 

SS-60 

2   745 

•  «  ■  • 

$1S4.10 

•  •  ■  • 

•  «  •  ■ 

435 

«  •  •  > 

680 

•  •  «  • 

267 

■  ■  •  • 

2  382 

$17.00 

596 

Hollow  Tile 
Z5  ft.  6  in. 


Amount 


$12.30 


•  «  •  • 


$6.95 


$16.25 

$170.35 


$3.78 
IX. 48 

8.57 
9  31 


>  ■  •  • 

6.6 

•  •  •  • 

2.2 

■  •  •  ■ 

■  •  •  • 

$55  00 

8.8 

•  •  •  • 

607 

■  ■  •  • 

944 

•  •  ■  • 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

75.00 

I  551 

•  •  •  • 

286 

$1S0.00 


$17.86 


9  31 

•  •  •  • 
■  •  •  • 

$42.45 

.... 

$10. 6x 

$2.10 

4.40 

3.90 

510 

5.10 

$20.60 

•  ■  •  • 

$10.30 

$2.30 

4.80 

4.10 

•  •  •  • 

6.20 

6.20 

$23.60 

■  •  •  ■ 

$9.5ot 

.... 

$4S.27 

•  «  •  « 

$178.27 

I  772 
429 


2    20Z 

5  SO 

$4  39 
Z2.88 
9.88 
ZZ.02 
zz  .02 


$49-19 


$2.70 
5.10 
4.60 
6.80 
6.80 


$26.00 


Cost 


$5z.aa 


4X.88 


57  20 


$150.10 


1. 


$16.50 


$X2.30 


$6.40 


617 
6x9 
6x9 


644 


•    •   •   • 


639 


$15.20 
$115.50 


641 


Cost  of  forms,  not  coet  of  materìais  used  in  beams  and  slab,  determines  relative  cost  of  alternate  designs. 

Forma  assumed  to  he  used  four  times  and  remade  once  for  a  change  in  size  of  columns.  Costa  are 
from  "Concrete  Costs"  by  Taylor  and  Thompson  according  to  page  numbers  given.  Size  of  beam  below 
slab,  X2  in.  by  Z9  in.     Size  of  girder  below  slab,  X4  in.  by  Z9  in. 

*  From  Design  and  Construction  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Buildinga  by  Sanford 
£.  Thompoon,  Journal  American  Concrete  Institute,  July  Z9Z5,  page  377- 

t  Multiply  cost  per  panel  per  floor  by  z.6  inatead  of  2.0  to  allow  for  spandrel  beam* 
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iaicXat.  For  large  ponels  it  may  be  oecessary  to  use  structural  steei  rein- 
forcement  instead  of  hats.  -As  this  is  more  expensive  and  compUcates, 
to  some  extetit,  the  erection,  smaller  paneU  may  be  desirable  alchough 
by  themselvcs  they  ntay  abovT  no  advanta^. 

The  thickness  of  the  structurai  slab  should  noi  km  amaller  than  j 
inches  or  better  stili  4  ìnches  becauie  of  the  ditìiculty  of  placir.g  the 
concrete  properfy.  and  prelerably  not  greater  than  3  inches.  escept  io 
occast<)nal  cases  oi  fiat  àlab  coa=tnictÌon.  because  oi  the  wcight  o£  the 
stnicture. 


Mlitre  pos.-ir.fe.  :.h*>  Uyoi;".J  ir.r.i;!.-',  firO'..'':i>  tV.r  a  r;.-[-'.:i[  'i-^.'zn  ili 
thtoazb  the  fiuiLdirjr  anii  lir.-  stTiav  a,?  iar  a.-  ^«'iSirlMe  li-.h  fxii  pa-'artr, 
vrhich  noi  orly  cnfr.r.u'iars  ^'j;  fcrm  ^;i:"".  ai:--'i  cr.Là;*  rj-^  i".! -a,-* r^ic* :■';«, 
c-.-xf  i^iS-oAt  arni  cw^ly.  Li  ref.-,ir^:iar  K:.j:J-.-^.  the  dL— ■^r-'Sjr.^  'of 
th-?  panib  éi-vAi  Vjt  preiMahly  ciLl-piia  ot  u:.;  T-^-irii  aiji  die  '.erj-i: 
01  tbc  huTT.-ffng 
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factor.  For  large  panels  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  structural  steel  rein- 
forcement  instead  of  bare.  As  this  is  more  expensive  and  complicates, 
to  some  extent,  the  erection,  smallar  panels  may  be  desirable  although 
by  themselves  they  may  show  no  advantage. 

The  thickness  of  the  structural  slab  should  not  be  smaller  than  3 
ìnches  or  better  stili  4  inches  because  of  the  difficulty  of  placing  the 
concrete  properly,  and  preferably  not  greater  than  8  inches,  except  in 
occasionai  cases  of  fiat  slab  construction,  because  of  the  weight  of  the 
stnicture. 


FiG.  i8a.— Arrangement  of  Long  Span  Beams  in  Large  Leetura  Room. 

(Set  fi.  627.) 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Where  possible,  the  layouts  should  provide  for  a  typicat  design  ali 
through  the  building  and  do  away  as  far  as  possible  with  odd  panels, 
which  not  only  complicate  the  design  but  also  irake  the  construction 
more  difficult  and  costly.  In  rectangular  buildings,  the  dimensions  of 
the  panels  should  be  preferably  multiples  of  the  width  and  the  length 
of  the  building. 
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Puieb  of  Relnforced  Concrete  Beam  and  SUb  DesiftL    The  design 

of  a  complete  floor  system  with  reiniorced  concrete  beams,  girders,  and 
slabs,  is  illustrated  on  page  552,  and  on  pages  553  to  557  are  given  the 
complete  computations  for  determining  sizes  of  members  and  reinforce- 
ment.    Other  arrangemeots  of  beatns  are  ^own  in  Figure  181,  page  Ó24. 


Fio.  183. — Typical  Arrangement  of  Beams  and  Columns  for  Drawing  Rooms  and 

Classrooms  Opening  on  a  Corridor.     {See  p.  617.) 

Massachusetts  lustitute  o(  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass, 

The  method  of  comparing  the  cost  with  different  spacings  of  beams 
is  illustrated  on  page  623.  The  slab  span  between  beams  gives  the 
minimum  quantity  of  steel  and  concrete,  but  on  account  of  the  excess 
cost  of  forms,  and  in  some  cases  the  possibiiity  of  omitting  girders,  longer 
spans  may  be  more  economica!,  as  in  the  example  just  referred  to. 

As  different  floors  in  the  building  are  designed  for  different  loadings, 
it  is  sometimes  economical  to  keep  the  stems  of  the  T-beams  alike  to 
perniit  the  repeated  use  of  the  same  beam  fonns  and  change  only  the 
reinforcement  and  the  design  of  the  floor  slabs  in  accordance  with  the 
loads. 

The  common  type  of  beam  and  girder  floor  is  made  up  of  girders 
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running  from  column  to  column  with  beams  running  into  the  some 
columns  and  one  or  two  intermediate  beams  between  columns.  The 
principal  slab  reinforcement  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  beams.  By 
using  longer  spanned  slabs,  the  girders  and  intermediate  beams  fre- 
quently  may  be  omitted  entirely,  as  shown  in  Figure  187,  page  630. 

In  girders  carrying  concentrated  loads  from  beams  f ewer  stirrups  are 
required  to  carry  the  shear  than  is  the  case  in  beams  carrying  a  distrib- 
uted  load.  Except  for  the  dead  load  and  possibly  some  live  load  the 
shear  is  Constant  between  the  support  and  the  first  beams.  This  per- 
mits  a  uniform  and  a  wider  spacing  than  in  beams. 

Sqaare  Panels.  To  obtain  smooth  ceilings,  the  panels  are  sometimes 
made  square,  or  nearly  so,  with  beams  on  ali  four  sides.  The  reinforce- 
ment then  consists  of  bars  running  in  two  directions,  or  arranged  as 
shown  in  Figure  168,  page  543.  The  latter  arrangement,  in  which 
certàin  features  are  patented,  requires  less  steel  because  the  bars  nm 
more  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  actual  stresses  (see  p.  544).    For  a 


P'iG.  184. — Steel  Beams,  Fireproofed,  Supporting  Concrete  Slab.*    {See  p.  628.) 

large  square  room,  like  a  lecture  room,  where  it  is  advisable  to  have  no 
obstacles,  the  girders  may  be  placed  in  the  walls  with  two  intermediate 
beams  running  in  each  direction  and  intersecting  at  the  third  points  in 
the  span.  (See  Fig.  182,  page  625.)  By  assuming  a  distribution  of 
the  load  to  ali  of  these  beams,  spans  as  long  as  40  feet  may  be  readily 
attained  without  excessive  depth  of  beam. 

Panels  with  Slab  Supported  on  Steel  Beams.  A  structural  steel  frame 
for  beams,  girders,  and  columns  may  be  preferable  iv  reinforced  con- 
crete for  certain  structures,  such  as  city  office  buildings,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  if  the  steel  is  fabricated  in  advance  the  buildings  can  be 
erected  more  rapidly  although  at  higher  cost.  For  structural  steel 
buildings  concrete  is  commonly  used  for  the  slabs.  Concrete  slabs 
supported  by  beams  framed  into  girders  are  reinforced  in  one  direction 
only.  Steel  may  be  run  over  the  top  of  the  beams  so  as  to  make  the 
slab  continuous,  or  the  surface  of  the  slab  may  be  flush  with  the  top  of 
the  I-beam.  The  former  pian  is  usually  preferable,  requiring  thinner 
slabs,  because  of  the  continuous  action  with  less  danger  of  cracks  over 

*  Redrawn  from  a  cut  pieparcd  by  the  author  for  Marks'  Mechanical  Kngineers'  Handbook. 
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the  beams.  If  the  panel  is  square,  or  nearly  so,  the  slab  between  the 
Steel  beams  is  reinforced  by  bars  running  in  two  directions,  or  by  radials 
and  circles  as  shown  in  Figure  i68,  page  543. 

For  fìreproof  construction,  the  steel  beams,  girders,  and  columns 
must  be  encased  in  concrete,  tile,  or  other  fireproof  material.  This 
fireproofing  increases  the  cost  so  as  to  make  the  steel  frame  building 
always  more  costly  than  reinforced  concrete  construction.  (See  page  608- 
The  fireproofing  of  steel  girders  is  shown  in  Figure  184,  page  627. 

When  floors  are  built  of  a  combination  of  steel  girders  and  reinforced 
concrete  beams  and  slabs,  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  prc^r  seats 
in  the  steel  frame  are  provided  for  the  concrete  beams. 

The  slab  between  steel  beams  sometimes  is  constructed  in  the  fonn 
of  a  concrete  arch.  li  unreinforced,  the  beams  should  be  connected 
with  tie  rods  spaced  to  resist  any  pJossible  unbalanced  thrust.  For 
arches  with  curved  upper  surfaces,  a  fili  of  cinders  or  a  very  lean  con- 
crete is  used  for  leveling. 


.4* 


□n 


FiG.  185.— Detaik  of  One-Way  Hoflow  TOe  Floor  Slab.*    (5«  p.  628.) 

HoUow  Tìie  ftnd  Reìoforced  Concrete  Floors.  For  fioors  of  compara- 
tively  long  span  and  light  load  a  combination  of  concrete  and  hoUow 
tile  is  suitable  in  certain  cases.  The  substitution  of  light  weight  hoUow 
tile  for  a  part  of  the  concrete  below  the  neutral  axis  reduces  the  dead 
load  of  the  building,  and  the  amoimt  of  steel  is  also  reduced  because 
the  depth  of  the  tile  may  be  greater  than  is  customary  with  concrete. 

The  one-way  system  shown  in  Figure  185,  page  628,  consists  of  a 
series  of  reinforced  concrete  ribs  from  one  to  two  feet  on  centers  with 
hollow  tile  between,  and  a  slab  of  concrete  2  inches  or  more  in  thick- 
ness  covering  it  and  extending  from  rib  to  rib.  In  designing,  each  rib 
may  be  treated  as  a  T-beam  and  the  formulas  for  bending  moments  and 
shears  used  as  reconmiended  in  Chapter  XXII,  page  487.  Diagmal  ten- 
Sion  and  bond  stresses  must  receive  special  attention  (see  pages  516  and 
539).  Along  the  beams  the  tile  are  omitted  and  the  slab  is  made  solid 
to  provide  a  flange  for  the  beam  and  to  reduce  the  con^>ressive  and 
shearing  stresses  in  the  joists  at  the  support. 


*  Rediawa  from  a  cut  prepared  by  the  autlior  for  ÌCarks' 
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(i)  Reduced  story  height  because  of  elimination  of  beams  and  gìrders 

(2)  Better  distribution  of  light. 

(3)  Economy  in  construction. 

(4)  Reduced  cost  of  forni  work  because  of  omission  of  beams. 
Figures  166, 167  and  168,  pages  541,  542  and  543,  illustrate  the  meth- 

ods  of  reinforcing  girderless  floors,  and  Fig,  187,  page  630,  shows  the 
interior  of  a  fiat  slab  building. 


FìG.  187— Typical  Fiat  Slab  Interior  Showing  Fiat  Ceiling,  Colamns,    and  Wall 

Colunm  Brackets.     {Set  p.  630.) 

Youth's  Companion  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Shaftiiix  Haofen  and  Inserta. — Shafting,  sprinkler  systems,  and  the 
like  may  be  suspended  from  concrete  beams  and  slabs  by  various  mean?. 
Many  types  of  sockets  are  on  the  market  intended  to  be  placed  on  the 
forms  and  imbedded  in  the  concrete  when  it  is  laid.  Expansion  bolts 
set  into  the  concrete  are  widely  uscd,  especially  for  heavy  loads.  Fre- 
quently  several  types  are  used  in  the  sanie  building.  At  the  New 
Technology  buildings,  for  example,  two  styles  of  patented  sockets  were 
concreted  into  the  slab  (see  Fig.  1S8,  p.  631)  but  were  not  considered 
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strong  enough  for  the  heavy  shafting.  The  shafting  hangers  were 
fastened,  by  lag  screws,*  to  hard  pine  stringers  which  were  in  tum 
fastened  to  the  slab  by  expansion  bolts. 

Concrete  Colmmis.  In  designing  concrete  columns  it  is  necessary, 
first,  to  determine  the  size  of  the  column,  the  proportion  of  the  concrete, 
and,  from  formula  (44),  page  562,  the  required  amount  of  reinforcement. 
The  methods  of  designing  are  given  on  pages  558  to  565  and  the  allow- 
able  working  stresses  on  page  573.  Steel  in  compression  is  more  ex- 
pensive  than  concrete,  therefore  the  most  economical  column  is 
obtained  where  the  minimum  amoimt  of  steel  is  used,  which,  as  explained 
on  page  559,  is  one  per  cent  of  the  net  area.  Ordinarily,  however,  in 
building  constniction  the  size  of  the  columns  is  limited;  therefore  the 
strength  of  the  concrete  column  must  be  increased  by  either  of  four 
methods:  (i)  a  richer  mix;  (2)  a  larger  amount  of  vertical  steel; 
(3)  spirai  steel;  (4)  structural  steel  with  or  without  spirai  steel. 


FiG.  188. — Inserts  Used  in  Slabs  at  Massax:husetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.     {See  p.  630.) 

The  cheapest  column  usually  is  that  in  wfaich  the  required  strength 
is  obtained  by  a  rich  mix  using  only  a  minimum  amount  of  vertical 
steel,  say  about  1%.  Proportions  i:ii:3  or  1:1:2  are  customary. 
\Mien  the  size  of  the  column  is  limited  so  that  a  large  percentage  of 
\  ertical  steel  is  required,  it  is  likely  to  be  cheaper  to  use  spirals  with 
vertical  bars,  and  thus  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  larger  unit  stresses 
allowable.  With  a  structural  steel  core  the  size  of  the  column  may  be 
stili  further  reduced  although  at  additional  cost.  Each  case  should 
be  studìed  to  determine  the  relative  advantages  from  the  cost  and 

«  Thraa^  bolt»  are  minrliinfi  conadered  prefenbfe  to  lag  acrevs. 
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structural  standpoints.  The  foUowing  table  illustrates  a  practical  com- 
parison  of  the  cost  per  lineai  f 00 1  of  a  22-inch  column  carrying  230  000 
pounds  with  very  heavy  vertical  steel  (5.8%)  and  a  simUar  column 
reinforced  with  spirals  and  vertical  bars.  With  i^  inches  fireproofing, 
the  effective  diameter  is  19  inches  and  the  effectiv^  area  is  282  square 
inches.    The  average  stress,  therefore,  is 

-      250  000      o     „ 

/  =  -^^— =  815  Ih.  per  sq.  m. 

282 

and  the  requìred  amount  of  reinforcement  for  the  proper  working 
stresses,/;,  can  be  taken  from  Table  18,  page  599. 

Relative  Economy  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Coìtimns  in  a  Particular  Case.     (See  p.  632.) 

Cost  of  steel  per  pound  in  vertical  bare,  3.5C.J  in  spirals,  3.9C; 
Cost  of  concrete  i>er  cubie  foot;  proportions  1:2:4,   2oc; 

proportions  i:  ij:  3,  25C. 
Volume  of  concrete  per  foot  of  length:  22  indi  round  colunms, 

2.64  cubie  feet;  21  inch  round  columns,  2.4  cubie  feet. 


Itctn. 


Diameter  of  column 

Effectivx  area 

Vertical 


i:  2:  4  Concrete 


Vertical  bars 
only 


Percentagc,  area, 
and  weii;ht  of 
steel  per  foot  of 
column 


\ 


bare 


Spirals. 


^         ,         ,         1  Vertical 
Cost  of  steel  per  1      , 

foot  of  column  lo-    1 

[  Spirals .  . 

Cost  of  concrete  per  foot  of 

column 


Total  cost  i^er  foot  of  column       $2 .  48 


22  m. 
282  sq.  in. 

5.8%,  16.4  sq. 
in.  55.8  Ib. 


$1.95 


0.53 


Spirals  and 
vertical  bars 


22  m. 
282  sq.  in. 

1.48%,  4.1  sq. 

in.  14  Ib. 
i%,2.8sq.in, 
9.6  Ib 

$0.40 
0.38 

0-53 


$1.40 


x:  i}:3  Concrete 


Vertical  bars 
oaly 


22  m. 
282  sq.  in. 

4.0%,  ii.2sq. 
in.  38.2  Ib. 


$1-34 


0.66 


$2.00 


Spirals  and 
vertical  bars 


21  m. 
252  sq,  in. 


1%,  2.52sq. 
in.,  8.6  Ib. 


$0.30 
0.34 

0.60 


$1.24 


It  is  evident  from  the  table  that  a  i:  1^:3  mix  with  spirals  is  the 
most  economical  column  in  this  particular  case.  With  a  large  diameter 
of  column  permissible  the  relative  results  would  be  difiFerent,  How- 
ever,  if  the  job  is  small  and  the  inspection  not  efl5cient,  it  may  be  ad- 
visable  to  use  spiralled  columns  and  1:2:4  concrete,  even  if  the  expense 
is  larger,  because  of  the  possibility  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men  to  use  the  richer  mix  in  the  columns. 
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Xtatails  of  Desicn.    In  buildings  of  n-.^  ti_u 

several  storìes  ìt  ìs  advisable  to  design 
the  columns  so  as  to  malte  the  num- 
ber  of  changes  in  size  from  story  to 
story  as  sma.H  aa  possible.  The  re- 
duction  of  the  size  of  co'umns  in  the 
upper  story  requires  not  only  the  re- 
tnakìi^  of  column  forms  used  in  the 

floor  below,   but  also   remaking   of  ^^, 

beam  forms,  because  of  the  ìncrease 
in  length  of  the  net  span.  Ordinarily 
it  is  possible,  as  the  building  goes  up, 

to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  column  - 

by  gratìually  reducing  the  amount  of  ~ 

Steel  and  possibly  omìtting  the  spirai  _ 

reinforcement.     In  that  way  the  same  ■.. 

size  of  columns  can  be  kcpt  through 

several  stories.     Sometimes    it    may  „, 

be  advisable  to  waste  some  concrete  ori 

in  the  columns  to  avoid  the  remaking 
of  column  and  beamfomis.    Methods 

of  design  are  treated  on  pages  55S  9* 

to  565.  r 

In  fiat  slabconstruction  metal  forms 
are  generally  used  for  columns  and 
column  caps.    A3  the  metal  forms  are 

veiy  easily  adjustable,  little  attention  ._p 

needs  to  be  paid  to  the  changes  in 
sizes  of  the  columns. 

Round  columns  and  columns  with 
rounded  comers  are  less  affected  by 
fire  'than  columns  with  sharp  comers. 
(See  p.  289.)  5 

Conerete  Columns  Reinforced  vith  z* 

Tertical-B«n  Only.    The  reinforce-  °°^ 

ment  consists  as  a  mie  of  bars  up  to 
ij  inches  in  diameter,  placed  aroimd  . 
the  drcumference  of  the  column 
about  2  inches  from  the  outside  face. 

The   bars   should   be  evenly  distri-     fio.  189.— TypfcalDettùb of Cdumn 
buted  except  in  columns  subject  to  Reinforcing.    (5e«^.  634). 
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eccentrìc  loads,  or  bending  moments,  in  which  case  the  largasi  num- 
ber  of  bars  should  be  placed  near  the  surface  under  the  largest  stress. 
If  tension  occurs  in  the  column,  it  must  be  provided  for. 

The  bars  as  a  mie  are  carried  through  only  one  story  and  are  spliced 
on  the  floor  level,  as  shown  in  Fig.  189,  page  633.  For  bars  up  to  one 
inch  diameter  the  splicing  is  efiFected  by  extending  the  bars  a  suffident 
length  above  the  top  of  the  floor  to  develop  their  strength  by  bond  (see 
p.  533).  Bars  over  one  inch  diameter  should  be  faced  true  and  butted. 
To  keep  the  bars  in  position,  their  ends  should  be  enclosed  in  a  tight 
fitting  sleeve.  If  there  is  a  possibility  of  tension  in  such  columns, 
shorter  bars  extending  below  and  above  the  floor  should  be  used. 

The  bars  should  be  held  in  place  at  regular  intervals  by  ties  of 
small  bars  J-inch  diameter  in  columns  up  to  20  inches  diameter,  and 
|-inch  diameter  for  larger  coliunns.  The  spacing  of  these  ties  ^ould 
not  exceed  18  inches,  nor  the  smallest  diameter  of  the  column. 

When  erecting  colunms,  it  is  ordinarily  advisable  to  assCTible  the 
bars  and  the  ties  in  the  yard  and  place  them  as  a  complete  unit.  If 
the  amount  of  steel  in  the  colunm  is  too  large,  making  the  assembled 
unit  too  heavy  to  handle,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  a  unit  using  a 
portion  of  the  bars  only  and  place  the  remaining  bars  after  the  skeletcm 
is  in  place. 

If  the  sizes  of  the  columns  in  two  successive  stories  are  different,  ìt 
is  necessary  to  bend  the  bars  of  the  lower  coliunn  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  fit  into  the  smaller  column  form  without  interfering  with  the  steel 
of  the  column  above.  If  the  size  of  the  bars  and  the  difference  in  sizes 
of  the  colimMis  is  large,  it  is  advisable  to  bend  the  bars  beforehand. 
Small  differences  can  be  adjusted  after  the  bars  are  in  place. 

In  column  footings  the  stress  in  the  steel  must  be  distributed  on  the 
concrete  by  bearing  plates  or  by  dowels  long  enough  to  transfer  the 
stress  by  bond. 

Spirai  Columns.  Spirai  columns  consist  of  vertical  bars  and  drcular 
spirals  placed  outside  of  the  vertical  bars.  The  pitch  of  the  spirai 
preferably  should  not  be  greater  than  yV  o^  the  diameter  of  column. 
In  no  case,  however,  should  it  exceed  2J  inches  or  \  of  the  diameter 
of  column.    Formulas  for  pitch  and  weight  of  spirals  are  given  on  page 

563. 
The  requirements  for  spirals  are:  (i)  The  pitch  should  be  uniform; 

(2)  The  spirai  should  be  continuous,  or  else  properly  welded  or  spliced; 

(3)  The  spirai  should  be  even,  as  any  irregularities  are  harmful.  After 
erection  the  core  should  be  straight  and  well  centèred. 
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In  best  practice,  spirals  are  built  in  the  shop  and  transported  in  col- 
lapsed  form  to  the  job.  Guide  angles,  notched  to  insure  accurate  spac- 
ing,  are  used.  The  spirai  must  extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  column 
practically  to  the  top  of  the  slab. 

Stmetaiml  Steel  Còlnmns  Imbedded  in  Conerete.  If  the  area  of  the 
stmctural  sted  column  does  not  exceed  6  per  cent  of  the  section  of 
concrete  and  the  shapes  consist  of  small  angles,  the  column  shouid 
be  treated  as  reiiiforced  concrete.  In  such  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  imbed 
the  an^es  in  concrete  and  provìde  f-inch  roimd  ties,  spaced  12 
inches  on  centers.  At  the  floor  level  the  angles  shouid  be  faced  and 
butted  and  provìded  with  bolted  splice-angles. 

If  the  stmctural  shapes  are  designed  to  resist  the  larger  part  of  the 
load  they  must  be  built  rigìdly  in  conformity  with  standard  practice 
for  stmctural  steel  columns.  The  shapes  shouid  be  latticed  or  provìded 
"mXh  tie  bars. 

The  stmctural  steel  columns  may  consist  of  four  angles  placed  in 
comers  of  a  rectangle  with  legs  tumed  in.  Another  type  sometimes 
used  is  the  Gray  column,  consisting  of  eight  angles  arranged  in  four 
groups  of  two  ai^les  each  placed  face  to  face.  (See  Fig.  142,  p.  463.) 
Bethlehem  H  sectìons  and  built-up  columns  are  sometimes  used. 

The  splices  of  stmctural  shapes  must  be  made  according  to  standard 
practice.  Seats  must  be  provìded  for  beams  and  girder.  In  fiat  slab 
design  the  load  is  transferred  to  the  column  by  means  of  clip  angles, 
placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  column  head. 

To  prevent  concrete  from  separating  from  the  stmctural  column,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  ties  spaced  not  more  than  18  inches  on  centers. 

FLOOR  SUBFACES* 

The  t)rpe  of  floor  surface  to  select  for  reinforced  cpncrete  or  fireproofed 
steel  frame  buildings  must  be  govemed  by  the  use  to  which  the  building 
is  to  be  put  and  the  relative  costs  of  different  materials.  Granolithic 
made  with  the  right  materials,  properly  proportioned  and  kdd  makes 
a  most  durable  and  satisfactory  floor.  Special  condìtions  may  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  terraz2so,  mosaic,  magnesium  composition,  hard  wood, 
or  a  covering  of  battleship  linoleum  upon  the  concrete. 

Granolithic  Floors.  A  cement  or  granolithic  surface  is  in  keeping 
^th  the  type  of  structure  of  a  reinforced  concrete  building,  and  not- 

*For  mote  complete  diacuasioii.  including  a  treatment  of  metfaods  and  oosts  of  different  types  of 
floon  and  qiecifications  for  laying  granolithic  sce  paper  on  "Floor  Surfaces  in  Fireproof  Buildings"  by 
Sanfani  E.  Thompson,  Tcansactìons  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineen,  Voi.  36,  1914,  p.  387. 
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withstanding  the  numerous  instances  of  floors  which  dust  and  ravel 
under  service,  it  is  possible  to  lay  satisfactory  and  durable  floors  which 
will  resist  severe  wear,  and  even  trucking,  with  inappreciable  dusting. 

The  objection  occasionally  heard  of  coldness  is  not  home  out  by 
the  facts  except  where  the  floor  is  laid  directly  upon  the  ground  or  is 
over  an  unheated  room.  If  the  building  is  warm  the  floors  will  be  wann. 
The  color  of  cement,  a  dead  gray,  is  not  particularly  pleasing  but  can  be 
improved  upon  by  adding  colojring  matter,  or  by  coating  the  surface 
with  linseed  oil  or  similar  material.  The  darkening  of  the  surface  also 
produces  a  "warmer"  color,  in  fact  it  changes  the  appearance  so  that  it 
gives  the  sensation  of  greater  warmth  to  the  occupants  of  the  room. 
The  hardness  of  the  surface  from  a  practical  standpoint  is  more  apparent 
than  real  as  it  is  found  that  operatives  in  the  plant  readily  become 
accustomed  to  the  slight  difference  and  do  not  notice  it.  Machinery 
can  be  readily  held  in  place  and  shafting  can  be  hung  by  bolts  imbedded 
as  described  on  pages  269  and  630. 

The  essentials  f or  a  surface  which  will  resist  wear  and  prevent  appreci- 
able  dusting  are:  the  selection  of  aggregates  which  contain  no  dust  and 
consist  chiefly  of  particles  ranging  from  ^  to  ^  inch  in  size;  proportions 
about  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  mixed  aggregate;  a  consistency 
that  will  not  flow  but  that  will  hold  its  shape  in  a  pile  without  settling; 
a  perfect  bond  with  the  concrete  base;  the  avoidance  of  temperatures 
below  fifty  degrees  Fahr.;  trowelling  so  that  there  is  no  excess  water 
brought  to  or  remaining  at  any  time  on  the  surface;  and  maintaining 
a  wet  surface  at  ali  times  for  at  least  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  laying. 

The  soft  dusty  surface  so  often  found  on  granolithic  floors  is  usually 
due  to  one  or  a  combination  of  3  causes:  (i)  excess  water  in  mbcìng, 
giving  a  weak,  white  concrete;  (2)  the  use  of  too  fine  sand  and  screen- 
ings;  (3)  water  remaining  on  the  surface,  especially  serious  in  cold 
weather,  which  prevents  the  proper  crystallization  of  the  cement. 
Improper  curing,  that  is,  too  rapid  drying  out  through  lack  of  moist 
covering  or  because  of  excessive  heat  in  the  building  may  produce 
checking  of  the  surface. 

Compounds  of  various  kinds  have  been  brought  out  and  many  of 
them  patented  for  use  on  granolithic  floors.  With  the  proper  con- 
struction,  however,  no  treatment  is  necessary.  In  case  of  a  poor  sur- 
face with  a  good  body  of  granolithic,  that  is,  where  the  soft  material 
is  only  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  a  hardening  compound 
may  be  of  value  to  aid  in  resisting  abrasion.  If  the  poor  surface,  how- 
ever, goes  to  any  depth  there  is  no  material  which  will  penetrate  satis- 
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factorily  so  as  to  give  permanent  results.  In  sudi  cases  probably  the 
best  treatment,  although  a  very  radicai  one,  is  to  grind  down  the  surface 
to  hard  substance,  somewhat  as  described  below  for  a  new  floor. 

Brief  Spedfications  for  Laying  Granolithic  Finish  on  a  Set  Concrete 
Base.  The  foUowmg  spedfications  are  quoted  in  substance  from  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Thompson  referred  to  on  page  635. 

1.  Roughen  surface  of  base  concrete  at  the  age  of  about  24  hours,  so 
as  to  remove  most  of  surface  scum. 

2.  If  surfaces  bave  not  been  thus  roughened,  pick  with  a  bushhammer 
to  remove  a  part  but  not  ali  of  the  surface  skin. 

3.  Spread  dilute  muriatic  acid  about  one  part  acid  to  four  parts 
water  over  the  surface,  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  then  soak 
thoroughly  with  water,  and  wash  off  the  surface. 

4.  Sweep  off  the  excess  water  on  the  surface  of  the  concrete  and  spread 
on  a  coating  about  \  in.  thick  of  stiff  neat  cement  paste,  and  broom  it 
well  into  the  concrete.     (Do  not  use  dry  cement  for  this.) 

5.  Mix  the  granolithic  in  proportions  i  part  cement  to  f  parts  coarse 
sand,  Uke  Plum  Island,  to  ij  part  crushed  granite  or  trap  screened 
through  a  f-in.  screen  and  caught  on  ^-in.  dust  jacket. 

An  alternate  pian*  is  to  use  a  single  aggregate  consìsting  of  fine 
stone  retained  on  a  No.  30  sieve,  with  no  sand. 

6.  Make  the  consistency  of  granolithic  rather  stiff  so  that  the  mortar 
will  just  flush  to  the  surface. 

7.  Have  the  screeds  laid  parallel  and  level  so  that  the  granolithic  can 
be  spread  even  with  straight-edge.  Run  over  the  screeds.  See  that 
plenty  of  material  is  being  pushed  ahead  of  the  straight-edge  at  ali  times 
so  as  to  avoid  pockets  in  the  surface. 

8.  Ram  granolithic  with  light  square-faced  tamper. 

9.  Trowel  granolithic  surface  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  stiffen. 

10.  Trowel  granolithic  surface  hard  as  soon  as  the  proper  stage  has 
been  reached.  (If  surface  is  to  be  ground  do  not  give  surface  this 
final  trowelling.) 

11.  Cover  the  surfaces  of  the  granolithic  about  24  hours  after  lay- 
ing  with  wet  burlap  or  similar  material  which  will  hold  water.  Wet 
material  each  day,  and  oftener  if  necessary,  for  a  period  of  14  days. 

Bond  of  Granolithic  to  Base  Concrete.  One  of  the  most  important 
essentials  in  laying  granolithic  is  to  see  that  it  is  properly  bonded  to  the 
concrete  base.  The  best  and  in  fact  the  cheapest  pian  is  to  lay  the 
granolithic  immediately  after  placing  the  base  concrete,  say  within  a 

*L.  C.  Wason  in  Tntnsactioos  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En^ineera,  1914.  P-  400. 
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half  hour  of  placing,  so  that  they  will  bond  together  and  form  a  mono- 
lithic  mass.  This  avoids  special  treatment  of  the  concrete  base.  In 
many  cases  this  is  inconvenient,  because  of  danger  of  injury  by  workmen 
and  Ihe  possibility  of  sudden  showers  which  will  roughen  the  surface. 

If  the  granoUthic  is  to  be  laid  after  the  concrete  is  hard,  the  base 
concrete  after  it  has  stiffened,  but  before  it  is  thoroughly  set,  can  be 
roughened  with  a  wire  brush  so  as  to  remove  any  scimi  and  leave  an 
irregular  surface.  In  this  case,  however,  the  surface  must  be  gene 
over  in  places  before  or  when  ready  to  place  granolithic  to  remove  any 
soft  spots.  A  stili  further  and  positive  precaution  against  separation 
of  the  granolithic  is  to  go  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  base  concrete 
with  a  hammer  and  chisel  or  a  pneumatic  tool  and  cut  down  deep  enough 
to  get  into  the  body  of  the  concrete.  In  any  case  it  is  essential  when 
laying  the  granoUthic  to  thoroughly  wet  the  base  and  spread  on  neat 
cement,  as  described  in  the  brief  specifications. 

Preparine^  Base  for  Other  Surface  Materials.  If  hardwood  finish, 
composition  or  other  surfacing  is  to  be  used,  the  base  can  be  brought 
suflSciently  level  by  careful  screeding  and  troweling  of  rough  places  and 
filling  of  holes.  An  allowance  of  one  cent  per  square  foot  may  be  made 
in  cost  estimates  for  this  treatment.  For  linoleum  only  a  thin  mortar 
surface  is  required. 

Concrete  Surface  Without  Granolithic.  It  is  possìble  where  an 
especially  smooth  surface  is  not  required  and  where  the  wear  will  not 
be  very  severe  to  trowel  the  concrete  of  the  base  without  laying  grano- 
lithic. It  is  especially  necessary  in  such  cases  that  the  sand  used  in  the 
concrete  be  coarse,  and  that  an  excess  of  water  be  avoided  in  mixing. 

Grindin^  Granolithic  Surface.  A  method  which  has  been  followed 
satisfactorily  in  practical  construction  and  which  prevents  any  tendency 
to  dust  and  produces  a  pleasìng  appearance,  is  the  grinding  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  granolithic,  when  it  is  a  few  days  old — the  time  being  usually 
f rom  f  our  to  seven  days — with  a  machine  similar  to  that  which  is  used  in 
grinding  terrazzo  floors  (see  Fig.  190,  p.  639).  This  pian  was  followed 
in  the  floors  of  the  New  Technology  Buildings,  laid  in  1916.  In  this 
case  the  aggregates  were  specially  selected,  using  for  the  coarser  material 
a  crushed  granite  which  contain^^d  numerous  black  particles,  in  some 
cases  naìxed  with  crushed  marble.  The  grinding  removes  the  scimti  and 
the  top  film  of  the  surface  and  cuts  into  the  sand  and  stone  grains  so  as 
to  expose  them  and  leave  the  surface  smooth,  but  not  shiny.  If  any 
small  pinholes  remain  in  the  surface  they  may  be  filled  by  rubbìng 
in  neat  cement  paste.    Care  must  be  taken  in  spreading  the  granolithic 
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to  see  that  the  surface  is  level  without  excessive  trowelling, — in  fact  the 
fìnal  troweling  may  be  omitted. 

CONCRETE  STAIBS 

The  design  of  concrete  stairs  is  a  sìmple  problem  in  reinforced  concrete 
cunstruction.  A  stairway  may  consist  (i)  of  an  inclined  slab  of  rein- 
forced concrete  with  the  steps  molded  upon  its  upper  surface,  or  (2)  of 
two  or,  for  a  wide  stairway,  three  inclined  girders  to  forni  the  stringers, 
with  the  stairs  between  them.  The  first  method  b  suitable  for  short 
flights  not  over  8  or  io  feet  in  length  measured  on  the  slope,  and  the 


Fic.  iQO.-^Machine  Us«d  For  Grioding  GranolJthic  Floors.     (Stt  p.  638.) 

thickness  and  reinforcement  are  calculated  as  for  a  slab  supported  at 
the  ends,  (See  pp.  484  to  487.)  The  principat  reinforcement  is  of 
course  in  the  direction  of  the  length  with  occasionai  cross  metal  for 
stifliening.  To  prevent  cracking  provision  must  be  made  at  top  and 
bottom  of  the  flight  for  negative  bending  moment.  Thìs  necessìtates 
Steel  in  the  upper  part  of  the  slab  at  these  points.  A  slab  5  inches 
thick  measured  at  the  foot  of  the  risers  is  suitable  for  a  stairway  half  a 
story  high. 

When  huilt  with  side  gìrders,  the  dìmenàons  of  each  of  thelattermay 
be  calculated  as  a  concrete  beam  with  reinforcement  near  the  lower 
surface.     A  small  bar  also  runs  across  from  girder  to  girder  at  the  foot  of 
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each  riser  so  that  the  risers  are  practicaDy  reinforced  beams.  It  ìs 
usually  cheaper  to  construct  the  iinder  side  of  the  stairs  as  a  slab  than 
to  build  forms  for  each  stair.  The  forms  for  the  stringers  may  consist 
of  planks  notched  for  treads  and  risers,  with  boards  nailed  across  as 
molds  for  the  faces.  If  a  fine  finish  is  desired,  the  method  of  surfacing 
described  for  curbing  may  be  followed.     (See  p.  806^) 
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FlG.  igi. — Details  of  Concrete  Stairs  Designed  as  Inclined  Slabs.     (5«  ^.  639.) 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Representative  details  of  concrete  stairs  built  by  the  first  method  (as 
an  inchned  slab)  are  shown  in  Fig.  191,  page  640. 

On  stairs  of  factories,  office  buildings,  and  slmilar  stnictures  a  live 
Ioad  of  70  pounds  per  square  foot  is  customary.  The  span  of  a  flight 
of  stairs  is  the  horizontal  distance  between  supports. 
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CONCRETE  BOOFS 

Roof  design  and  construction  is  similar  to  that  of  floor  slabs.  As  the 
live  load  is  usually  relatively  small,  cinder  concrete  is  more  suitable 
than  for  floors.  The  thinness  is  frequently  govemed  by  construction 
limit  instead  of  strength. 

There  may  be' in  cold  weather  some  anno3rance  from  condensation 
pf  vapor  on  the  under  side  of  concrete  roofs.  This  can  be  obviated  by 
a  suspended  ceiling,  a  doublé  roof,  or  some  f  orm  of  insulation.  Ordi- 
nary  cinder  coverìng  (see  Fig.  192,  p.  641)  also  acts  as  a  non-conductor. 

The  pian  and  sections  of  the  roof  of  the  Paine  Fumiture  building  are 
shown  in  Fig.  192,  page  641.  This  is  a  typical  layout  for  penthouses 
for  elevators,  sprinkler  tanks,  and  any  mechanical  apparatus  that  may 
be  necessary.  The  cinder  fili  is  used  partly  to  give  the  proper  drain- 
age  pitch  and  partly  to  provide  a  doublé  roof  to  prevent  condensation 
on  the  ceiling  below.  A  four  inch  conductor  box  was  used  for  every 
20  000  square  feet  of  surface. 

Saw  Tooth  Roof.  In  manufacturing  plants,  to  obtain  more  light,  a 
saw-tooth  roof  is  often  built.  The  cross-section  of  this  type  of  roof 
is  a  series  of  triangles,  similar  to  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  The  longer  side 
is  a  concrete  .slab  supported,  at  the  top,  by  incUned  posts  between 
which  are  placed  the  Windows.  The  slab  and  posts  may  be  supported 
on  longitudinal  beams  across  the  tops  of  the  colvunns  or  the  longitu- 
dinal  beams  may  run  across  transverse  beams  supported,  in  tum,  by 
the  colunms.  By  the  second  method  no  horizontal  thrust  is  transmitted 
to  the  colunms.  At  the  junction  of  the  post  and  the  slab,  at  the  peak 
of  the  roof,  reinforcement  must  be  used  to  take  the  bending  moment. 

Rìgld  Frames.  Sometimes  the  roof  girders  are  built  monolithic  with 
the  columns  and  may  be  designed  according  to  the  formulas  for  the 
rigid  frame  method  so  as  to  permit  longer  spans  and  lighter  framihg.* 
The  rigid  frame  construction  is  very  popular  in  Europe,  but  as  yet  has 
not  come  into  use  to  any  great  extent  in  America.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  manufacturing  plants  and  in  a  good  many  cases  besides  being  fire- 
proof  may  easily  compete  with  structural  steel  trussés. 

Roofs  of  Special  Design.  Reinforced  concrete  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  construction  of  rooìFs  of  special  design,  such  as  domes  and  roof 
arches.  In  domes  concrete  can  take  ali  the  compressive  stresses  and 
the  Steel  the  tensile  stresses  developed  in  the  lower  curves  of  the 
dome  and  in  the  arch  ring.  Roof  trusses  have  been  built  but  are  not 
generally  recommended. 

*  "Rigid  Frames  in  Conciate  Construction",  by  Sanford  E.  Thompson  and  Edward  Smulski.  Bmti-' 
mtering  and  CotUracting,  Januaiy  x5*  iOZ3*  P*  75* 
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Boof  Loads.  A  roof  load  is  made  up  of  the  weights  of  the  roof  itself, 
the  roof  covering,  the  snow  load,  and  the  wind  load. 

The  weight  of  the  concrete  may  be  obtained  from  the  tables  mentioned. 

Prof.  Mansfield  Merriman*  gives  the  following  estimates  for  the  weight 
of  roof  covering: 

Tin,  I  Ib.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface. 
Iron,  I  to  3  Ib.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface. 
Slate,  IO  Ib.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface. 
Tiles,  12  to  25  Ib.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface. 

Average  may  be  taken  at  1 2  Ib.  per  square  foot. 

The  snow  load  varies  with  the  slope  of  the  roof  and  the  locality.  Prof. 
Merriman  allows  for  an  approximate  average  15  Ib.  per  square  foot  of 
hoiizontal  area. 

The  wind  load,  which  acts  horizontally,  varies  with  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  a  usuai  pressure  being  assumed  as  40  Ib.  per  square  foot  of  vertical 
surface.  This  pressure  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  slope  of  the 
roof  gives  the  pressure  normal  to  the  surface. 

In  practice  it  is  common  to  spedfy  a  minimum  value  for  the  roof  load  to 
include  the  weight  of  the  roof  covering,  snow,  wind  and  any  moving  loads 
which  may  come  upon  it.  A  usuai  value  for  this  total  is  30  pounds  per 
square  foot. 

CONCRETE  WALLS 

Concrete  building  walls  above  ground  are  built  of  single  or  doublé 
thickness.  For  celiar  walls  or  foundations  they  are  built  solid.  Interior 
partitions  may  be  built  of  concrete  also  but  various  forms  of  tile  or 
fireproof  compounds  are  lighter  and,  requiring  no  form  work,  are  cheaper 
to  erect.  A  6-inch  wall  of  concrete  will  cost  no  more  than  a  12-inch 
Wall  of  brick  and  will  be  stronger  and  more  durable. 

Celiar  Walls.  Celiar  or  basement  walls  adapted  to  withstand  earth 
pressure  may  be  thinner  when  of  concrete  than  when  built  of  stone, 
because  laid  as  a  continuous  vertical  slab  supported  at  top  and  bottom. 

For  a  wall  of  1:2^:5  Portland  cement  concrete  with  a  spreading 
base  imbedded  in  the  earth,  a  thickness  of  io  inches  will  withstand, 
without  reinforcing  metal,  a  pressure  of  6  feet  of  earth.  If  the  top  of  the 
wall  is  strengthened  by  a  wooden  sili  imbedded  in  or  dogged  to  the  con- 
crete, and  the  sili  is  stiffened  by  floor  joists,  the  wall  becomes  a  slab 

*  Merriman's  "Roofs  and  Bridges,"  p.  4. 
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supported  at  its  bottom  by  the  earth  and  at  its  top  by  the  sili.  A  6-mch 
wall  8  feet  high  will  thus  withstand  the  pressure  against  it  of  6  feet  of 
earth.  However,  |-inch  bars,  spaced  about  2  feet  apart  in  both  di- 
rections,  will  greatly  stiffen  so  thin  a  wall,  and  prevent  cracks  before 
the  concrete  is  thoroughly  hard.  If  desired,  a  coping  of  concrete  wider 
than  the  wall  itself  may  be  formed  at  the  top  and  a  J-inch  rod  placed 


^^- •.  ■  ■ .   o.  .0.9  •  .■  .  •%" .■  •aw 


FiG.  193. — Design  of  Overhanging  Cornice  Cast  in  Place.    {See  p.  645.) 

horizontally  in  its  inner  face.  The  earth  must  not  be  filled  in  against 
the  back  of  the  wall  until  three  or  four  weeks  after  placing,  unless  por- 
tions  of  the  interior  forms  are  left  in  place  and  carefuUy  braced.  A 
celiar  wall  failed*  completely  by  overtuming,  in  Chicago,  because 
allowed  to  stand  unsupported  during  construction. 


*  Henry  Blood  in  Engineering  News,  October  29,  19x4,  p>  894. 
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BnilcUxii:  Walls.  The  doublé  building  wall  is  advantageous  because 
it  is  more  completely  moisture  proof .  Moisture  is  likely  to  collect  on 
the  inside  of  a  wall ,  especially  on  a  north  wall. 

A  single  concrete  wall  4  inches  thick  with  its  base  spread  to  provide 
a  footing  is  at  least  equivalent  to  an  8-inch  brìck  wall,  and  6  inches  of 
concrete  is  at  least  equivalent  to  12  inches  of  brìck.  Itis  advisable  to 
place  small  reinforcing  bars  about  f-inch  indiameter,  12  inches  to  2  feet 
apart  in  walls  6  inches  thick  or  undei,  not  only  to  increase  their  per- 
manent  strength,  but  to  guard  against  accidents  during  or  immediately 
after  construction.  Occasionai  prójections  or  pilasters  improve  the 
appearance  and  add  to  the  strengtii  of  a  single  wall. 

Each  face  of  a  hoUow  waU  is  usually  3  to  4  inches  thick,  3  or  3^  inches 
being  the  minimum  thickness  at  which  concrete  can  be  conveniently 
placed. 

Camice. — ^In  reinforced  concrete  buildings  the  cornice  may  be  built 
either  entirely  of  reinforced  concrete  or  the  frame  may  be  built  of  con- 
crete and  the  facing  of  stone  or  terra  cotta.  To  support  the  facing, 
anchors,  angles,  or  other  structural  shapes,  are  sometimes  imbedded  in 
concrete. 

Fig.  180,  page  619,  illustrates  two  of  the  comices  used  on  the  New 
Technology  and  Fig.  193,  page  644,  a  reinforced  concrete  cornice  molded 
in  place  on  a  12-story  warehouse  by  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Com- 
pany.   In  the  latter  figure  the  forms  also  are  shown. 

WALLS  OF  MOBTAB  PLASTERED  UPON  METAL  LATH 

Partitions  of  plaster  f rom  metal  lathing  are  used  extensively  for  fire- 
proof  office  buildings  and  hotels,  and  are  also  adapted,  when  made  with 
Portland  cement  mortar,  to  certain  classes  of  outside  walls. 

For  a  one-story  building,  timber  or  steel  posts  may  be  set  upon  con- 
crete foundations,  and  the  walls  constructed  by  using  f-inch  or  i-inch 
channel  irons  for  studding,  to  which  the  metal  lathing  is  attached,  and 
then  covered  (on  both  sides)  with  Portland  cement  mortar  about  2 
inches  in  total  thickness,  the  studdìng  being  generally  set  from  12  to  16 
inches  on  centers,  depending  on  the  height  of  wall.  Such  walls  are 
also  adf^ted  for  high  buildings  where  steel  frames  are  used,  as  the  stud- 
ding  can  be  securely  bolted  to  the  steel  work,  and  the  metal  lathing  and 
cement  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  for  one-story  buildings. 

For  curtain  waUs  the  first  coat  of  mortar  is  usually  mixed  with  one 
barrel  of  first-class  Portland  cement  to  three  barrels  of  coarse  sand,  and 
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one  cask  of  lime  putty,  or  paste,  into  which  is  mixed  a  small  quantity 
of  long  cattle  hair.  The  second  coat,  which  is  applied  before  the  first 
coat  is  thoroughly  dry,  consists  of  one  barrel  of  Portland  cement  to 
three  barrels  of  sand  with  about  a  bucketful  of  lime  putty,  without  hair. 
The  finish  coat  is  generally  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  Port- 
land cement  to  two  parts  sand.  This  finish  coat  may  be  trowelled 
or  floated  to  a  smooth  or  rough  surface,  as  may  be  desired,  or  it  may  be 
given  what  is  known  as  a  "slap-dash"  finish  by  throwing  the  mortar 
9n  with  a  brush  or  twig  broom. 

UNIT  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

Buildings  and  bridges  of  precast  separately  molded  units  have  been 
used  to  advantage  on  structures  where  a  large  number  of  members  of 
the  same  dimensions  are  required.  This  scheme  permitsof  consider- 
able  savìng  in  form  lumber  and  labor  and  by  using  a  centrai  plant  or 
factory  much  of  the  work  can  be  done  under  more  advantageous  coa- 
ditions  than  on  the  job  itself ,  and  better  concrete  results.  For  buildings 
the  members  are  usually  made  on  the  job;  for  bridges,  espedally  on 
railroad  work,  a  centrai  plant  is  used. 

More  material,  especially  steel,  is  required  for  this  type  of  construc- 
tion  because  beams  and  slabs  are  not  continuous.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  it  is  an  economical  method  under  certain  conditions. 

FORMS  FOR  BUILDINQ  CONSTRUCTION 

Forms  for  building  construction  are  important  because  they  con- 
stitute  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  cost.  Standardized  designs 
and  methods  of  construction  are  therefore  essential.  A  few  designs  for 
columns, beams,  walls,  and  slabs,are  shown  on  pages  649  to  657.  These 
and  alternate  designs  are  given,  and  more  f  uUy  discussed  than  is  possible 
here  in  "Concrete  Costs,"  chapter  XVI. 

A  designer  familiar  with  structural  layout  and  also  practical  building 
construction  can  save  money  by  making  detail  sketches  of  ali  forms  so 
as  to  use  the  minimum  amount  of  lumber  and  of  labor  in  making  and 
placing.  Tables  giving  the  spacings  of  column  clamps,  and  joists, 
studs,  and  stringers  for  various  conditions,  are  given  in  Chapter  XX 
of  "Concrete  Costs.'*  It  is  important  to  know  the  order  of  removal 
of  forms,  this  being  usually  column  sides,  joists,  girder  sides,  beam 
sides,  slab  bottoms,  girder  and  beam  bottoms.  Walls  usually  are  built 
independently  and  the  forms  can  be  removed  without  disturbing  the 
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rest.  Wall  and  slab  forms  should  be  built  in  sections  to  prevent  bind- 
ing  when  removing.  For  the  same  reascn  beam  forms,  if  removed  as 
a  unit,  should  be  built  with  slightly  tapering  sides. 

For  making  forms  most  easily  the  carpenter's  bench*  should  be  de- 
signed  so  that  cleat  holders  may  be  set  in  place  for  each  type  of  sec- 
tion  and  piece  after  piece  of  forms  made  up  with  no  further  measuring. 

Lamber  for  Forms.  The  best  lumber  for  forms  or  molds  for  concrete 
is  white  pine  because  it  is  easily  worked  and  retains  its  shape  after 
exposure  to  the  weather.  Except,  however,  where  a  very  fine  face  is 
required,  motives  of  economy  usually  prompt  the  use  of  cheaper  material,* 
such  as  spruce  or  fir,  or,  for  very  rough  work,  even  hemlock.  Green 
lumber  is  preferable  to  dry  because  it  is  less  affected  by  the  water  in 
the  concrete. 

If  the  planks  or  boards  are  thoroughly  oiled  and  are  not  exposed  too 
long  a  time  to  the  hot  sun  and  dry  air,  which  tend  to  warp  them,  they 
may  be  used  over  and  over  again.  Long  exposure,  however,  will  throw 
the  surface  out  of  true,  and  open  up  the  joints.  In  some  instances  the 
same  lumber  can  be  employed  in  different  places.  For  example,  in  the 
construction  of  a  one-story  factory  building,  Mr.  Thompson  specified 
2-inch  tongued-and-grooved  roof  plank  of  green  spruce  for  the  forms, 
and  after  using  at  least  four  times,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  laying  it  on 
the  roof.  The  planks  were  merely  sUghtly  gritty  and  discolored  by  the 
oil  employed  to  prevent  adhesion  of  cement. 

Lumber  which  is  planed  on  one  side  is  essential  to  a  smooth  face,  and 
where  the  forms  must  be  removed  within  24  or  48  hours  it  is  sometimes 
advantageously  employed  for  rough  work  because  the  concrete  adheres 
less  to  planed  lumber  and  that  which  does  stick  is  easily  scraped  off, 
thus  effectìng  a  saving  of  labor  which  more  than  balances  the  cost  of 
planing.  Many  concrete  experts  advise  the  use  of  beveled  edge  stuff 
in  preference  to  tongue-and-grooved.  The  edges  crush  as  the  board 
or  plank  swells,  and  this  prevents  buckling. 

Square  comers  and  thin  projections  should  be  avoidedwhen  possible; 
beveled  strips  in  the  comers  of  forms  will  eliminate  the  former. 

Steel  vs.  Lumber.  The  use  of  steel  forms  on  building  work  is  limited; 
the  first  cost  is  high,  and  it  is  difficult  to  adapt  them  to  changes  in 
dimensions  of  the  structure.  They  are  useful  where  they  can  be  used 
repeatedly  without  changes,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  for  slab  and  wall 
panels.    For  circular  columns  steel  forms  are  especially  satisfactory. 

*  See  drawing  of  caipenter's  bench  in  "Concrete  Costs,"  page  487. 
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Bamoral  ài  FoniiB.  The  time  that  fonns  have  to  remain  in  place 
depends  upoQ  the  character  of  the  members,  weather  conditions,  the 
span,  ìf  a  beam  or  slab,  and  the  relation  of  the  dead  to  the  live  load. 

Vertical  members,  such  as  walls  thicker  than  4  inches,  or  ccdumns, 
will  bear  their  own  weight  when  quite  green,  while  horizontal  members, 
such  as  floors,  must  harden  until  the  concrete  can  sustain  the  dead 
weight  and  the  load  during  construction. 

The  weather  conditions  greatly  affect  the  setting  and  hardeniag  of 
concrete.  Heat  causes  it  to  harden  quickly  while  cold  retards  the 
hardening  and  therefore  prevents  early  removal  of  forms.  If ,  through 
accident,  the  concrete  sbould  be  frozen,  it  will  not  begin  to  harden 
until  it  has  thawed  and  then  it  may  require  several  months  to  attaia 
the  strraigth  usually  reached  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

A  long  span  beam  or  slab  must  be  supported,  in  general,  a  longer 
time  than  a  short  one,  chiefly  because  of  the  larger  dead  load.  If  the 
dead  load,  i.e.,  the  weight  of  the  concrete,  is  heavy  in  comparison  with 
the  live  load,  i.e.,  the  load  which  the  floor  must  bear  later  on,  forms 
must  be  left  a  longer  time  because  the  compression  in  the  concrete  is 
large  even  bef ore  the  live  load  comes  upon  it. 

Experienced  builders  have  definite  rules  for  the  minimum  time 
which  the  forms  must  be  left  in  ordinary  weather  and  then  these  timés 
are  lengthened  for  poor- weather  conditions  and  special  members  ac- 
cording  to  judgment. 

As  a  guide  to  practice  the  following  rules  are  suggested:* 

Walls  in  mass  work:  One  to  3  days  or  until  the  concrete  will  bear 
pressure  of  the  thumb  without  indentation. 

Thin  walls:  In  summer,  2  days;  in  cold  weather,  5  àsys. 

Columns:  In  summer,  2  days;  in  cold  weather,  4  days,  provided  the 
girders  are  shored  to  prevent  an  appreciable  weight  reaching  the  colmnns. 

Slabs  up  lo  7-foot  spans:  In  summer,  6  days;  in  cold  weather,  2  weeks. 

Beam  and  girder  sides:  In  summer,  6  days;  in  cold  weather,  2  weeks. 

Beam  and  girder  boUoms  and  long  span  slabs:  In  summer,  io  days 
or  2  weeks;  in  cold  weather,  3  weeks  to  i  month.  Time  to  vary  with 
the  conditions. 

Canduits:   2  or  3  days  provided  there  is  not  a  heavy  fili  upon  them. 

Arches:  li  of  small  size,  i  week;  large  arches  with  heavy  dead  load, 
I  month. 

*See  aJso  paper  oa  "Form  Construction"  by  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  in  BuUetin  No  xj,  Assoda tion 
of  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  and  Proceedings  National  Aasodation  of  Cem«Bt  Userà. 
VcL  3,  p.  64,  X007. 
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Tvi,  194. — Column  Form  Showing  Vuious  Designa.    {Stt  f.  651.) 
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Ali  these  tìmes  are  of  course  simply  approximate,  the  exact  time 
varying  with  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air  and  the  char- 
acter  of  the  construction.  Even  in  summer,  during  a  damp,  cloudy 
period,  wall  forms  sometimes  cannot  he  removed  inside  of  5  days, 
and  other  members  are  delayed  proportionaUy.  Occasionally,  toc, 
batches  of  concrete  will  «et  abnormally  slow,  either  because  of  slow 
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FiG.  195. — Beam  Form  Showing  Threc  Methods  of  Construction.     (5«  p,  651.) 

settìng  cement  or  impurìties  in  the  sand,  and  the  foreman  and  inspec- 
tor  must  watch  very  carefuUy  to  see  that  the  forms  are  not  removed 
too  soon.    Trial  with  a  pick  may  help  to  determine  the  right  time. 

One  large  builder*  requires  that  a  20-penny  spike  driven  into  the 
concrete  must  doublé  up  before  it  has  penetrated  one  inch. 

A  pian  which  is  being  introduced  on  some  of  the  best  construction 
work  is  to  take  a  sample  of  concrete  from  the  mixer  once  or  twice  a 


•Mr.  C.A.P.Tunier. 
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day  and  allow  it  to  set  out-of-doors,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
construction  work,  until  the  date  when  the  forms  should  be  removed, 
then,  before  beginning  to  remove,  find  the  actual  strength  of  the  con- 
crete by  cnishing  the  blocks  in  a  testing  machine  lo  see  whether  it  is 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  dead  and  the  construction  load. 

Còlamn  Forms.  Column  forms  for  square  or  rectangular  columns 
differ  principally  in  the  type  of  clamp.     (See  Fig.  194,  p.  649.) 

For  round  columns  metal  forms  are  commonly  used.  The  most 
economical  method  of  erecting  wood  column  forms  is  to  nail  three  sides 
together  before  erecting,  and  the  fourth  side  afterward.  If  the  column 
sizes  are  to  be  reduced  in  the  upper  stories  it  is  convenient  to  use  in 
the  largest  sizes,  in  making,  narrow  strips  of  sheathing  that  can  be  re- 
moved without  splitting  the  boards  when  the  column  is  made  smaller. 
Every  column  form  should  be  jnade  with  a  clean-out  opening  at  the 
lower  end. 

Beam  and  Oirder  Forms.  The  principal  methods  of  beam  construc- 
tion are  shown  in  Fig.  195,  page  650. 

Girder  forms  are  similar  to  beam  forms  except  for  the  beam  openings, 
which  are  framed  by  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  stock,  as  is  the  case  with 
beam  openings  in  column  forins.  If  the  beams  are  of  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  depth  as  the  girder,  the  girder  sides  should  be  made  in 
sections  between  beam  openings;  if  the  beams  are  shallower  than  the 
girders  the  forms  may  be  made  in  one  piece. 

Beam  and  girder  forms  should  be  erected  as  a  unit  after  assembUng 
the  sides  and  bottom  on  the  floor  bclovr.  Beam  sides  may  be  made  of 
i-inch  (f-inch)  or  2-inch  (i|-inch)  stock — the  former  is  more  economical. 
Beam  bottoms,  unless  very  narrow,  should  not  be  thinner  than  2-inch 
stock.    Cleats  should  be  spaced  symmetrically  about  the  center  line. 

A  simple  form  of  clamp  for 
beam  or  small  column  forms. 
used  originally  in  Europe,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  196.  The  hook,  ^4,  is  a 
plain  piece  of  fiat  iron  J  inch  by 
i|  inches,  with  one  end  bent  and 
curved  as  shown.  The  dog,  B^ 
is  a  square  piece  of  iron,  with  the 
end  slightly  tur  ned  and  a  hole 
slightly  larger  than  the  fiat  iron, 
A,  punched  through  it.  This  is 
tightened  by  hammering  on  its 
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PiG.  106. — Clamp  for  Beam  or  Small 
Column  Form.     {See  p.  651.; 
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lower  Old.  The  outward  pressure  of  the  form  boards  upon  its  uiq>er 
end  causes  ìt  to  bind,  and  prevents  it  from  slìpping  back.  If  it  faik 
to  hold,  in  any  case,  a  wooden  wedge  is  readUy  driven  in  to  assist  in 
tightening. 


Beun  Form8  (or  Fireprooflng  Steel  Beama.     If  the  building  is  of 
Steel  frame  constniction  with  concrete  slabs,  the  beams  and  columns 
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may  be  covered  with  concrete  for  fìre  protection.  In  such  a  case,  the 
concrete  should  be  carried  around.  under  the  bottom  of  the  flange  to 
protect  it  from  &re. 

One  type  of  beam  forni  in  this  class  of  construction  is  shown  in  Fig. 
197,  page  652. 

The  section  shows  in  detail  one  method  of  construction.  Wire  is 
passed  through  the  bottom  forra  around  the  cleat  and  then  bent  over 


Fio.  iqS. — Foims  for  Fl&t  Slab  Conatnic^n  Using  Joists  and  Stringers.     (See  p.  655.) 

the  top  of  the  I-beam  to  hold  the  form  in  place.  To  be  really  fire-proot, 
the  concrete  must  surround  not  only  the  sides  but  also  the  bottom  of  the 
I-beam.  To  rejnforce  the  strip  of  concrete  under  the  lower  flange  of 
the  I-beam,  clips  may  bc  attached  to  the  flange  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
There  are  several  patented  designa  of  clips  in  the  market. 

Slab  Forma.  Slah  forms  for  a  panel  should  usually  be  made  in  two, 
three,  or  four  sections,  to  facilitate  removal.  The  sheathing  may  be 
made  up  into  panels  with  thin  cleats  or  battens,  and  the  panels  supporteO 
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by  joists  or  joists  and  stringers.    The  latter  method  ìs  most  economica) 
and  is  iilustrated  in  Fig.  198,  page  653. 

Another  type  of  forni,  designed  by  William  O.  Lichtner,  where  the 
paoels,  including  the  joists  and  the  sides  of  the  beam  forms,  are  made  up 
in  advance,  is  shown  in  Fìr.  199,  p.  654.. 


uri 


Fio.  300. — Fonns  fot  Curlain  WalU  Between  Columns.    {Sa  p.  656.) 

Fiat  slab  forms  must  be  entirely  supported  by  posts,  but  in  beam  and 
gìrder  construction  the  slab  joists  may  be  supported  on  a  horizontal 
ledger  or  joìst  bearer  tiailed  to  the  beam  cleats,  or  these  beam  cleats  ma> 
be  notched  to  receive  the  joists. 


6s6 
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In  remaking  slab  fonns  when  the  beams  are  made  narrower  the 
joists  are  lengthened  on  alternate  ends  by  nailing  on  short  lengths.  Tx> 
avoid  increasing  the  length  or  width  of  the  sheathing,  a  strip  of  zìnc 
may  be  placed  over  the  crack.  Whenever  columns  are  reduced  in  size, 
the  panels  must  be  cut  back  to  beyohd  the  first  deat  and  patched  cut 
to  fit  the  new  size. 


1"  Beltà 


ronWashers 


Fio.  20I. — Sectional  Wall  Form.     (See  p.  657.) 

Wall  Forms.  A  forni  for  a  celiar  wall  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6,  page  19. 
Occasionally  the  face  of  the  excavation  can  be  trimmed  so  that  only 
one  side  of  the  form  is  necessary. 

A  form  for  a  curtain  wall  is  shown  in  Fig.  200,  page  655.  This  type 
of  wall  is  usually  built  after  the  structural  part  of  the  building  is 
complete. 
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For  building  solid  walls  a  sectional  form  is  convenieat.  A  very 
ecoQomical  and  much  used  type  of  wall  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  301,  p^ge 
656.  This  waU  form  is  made  in  sections  3  feet  high  by  12  feet  long  and 
is  bolted  as  shown.  A  form  of  this  size  is  very  easily  handled  by  two 
carpenters.  The  bolt  holes  left  hi  the  walì  can  be  utilized  for  attachii^ 
an  outside  scaffolding,  as  shown  in  Fig.  201,  after  which  they  can  be  very 
easily  plu^:ed  up  io  the  usuai  manner. 


Fig.  I02.— Fonns  for  Hollow  Walls.     (Ste  f.  657.) 

A  design  for  a  form  for  a  hollow  wall  is  shown  in  Fig.  202.  The  ribs 
and  bolts  are  so  ananged  that  the  latter  do  not  pass  through  the  con- 
crete, the  form  being  raised  when  the  concrete  reaches  their  level.  In 
the  same  figure  is  shown  a  style  of  tongued  and  grooved  moldìng  with 
edges  slightly  beveled,  which  may  be  used  to  form  the  horizon'al  joint 
instead  of  naiUng  a  trìangular  strip  upon  the  planks.  If  the  surface  is 
linished  as  a  monolìth  of  course  no  moldings  are  required.  The  forms 
must  be  nearly  watertight,  to  prevent  the  mortar  ninning  away  from 
the  stones. 
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STBENGTH  OF  FOBMS 

Forms  that  are  sufficiently  strong  and  rigid  and  at  the  same  time 
economical  in  the  use  of  lumber  must  have  the  dimensions  and  spacing 
of  ali  joists,  stringers,  studs,  and  posts  detennined  by  computation. 
The  loads  to  consider  are:  (i)  on  beam,  girder,  and  slab  forms,  the 
vertical  pressure  of  concrete  (assumed — for  convenience  in  figuring — 
at  144  pounds  per  cubie  foot),  and  the  construction  load  of — ^in  average 
cases — 75  pounds  per  square  foot;  and  (2)  on  column  and  wall  forms 
the  hydraulic  pressure  of  a  liquid  weighing  144  pounds  per  cubie  foot. 
The  head  to  be  used  in  figuring  the  hydraulic  pressure  should  be  the 
depth  poured  in  the  time  that  the  concrete  takes  to  begin  to  set;  in 
summer  this  is  about  half-an-hour.* 

The  allowable  stress  in  3  by  4-inch  posts  is  350  and  in  4  by  4-inch, 
450  pounds  per  square  inch;  in  joists  and  stringers  subject  to  a  vertical 
load,  I  200  pounds  per  square  inch;  and  in  studs  and  colunm  clamps, 
where  the  load  is  somewhat  relieved  as  the  concrete  sets,  2  400  to  3  000 
pounds  per  square  inch.     The  bending  moment  formula  is  3f  =  tVPF/, 

3    WP 

and  the  deflection  formula  ìs  d  ^  -r — —  . 

384  EI 

The  stress  in  column  clamps  is  govemed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
type  of  clamp;  the  closer  to  the  sheathing  the  bolts  or  ties  are  placed 
the  shorter  the  span  and  the  smaller  the  bending  moment.  In  wide 
colunms  an  extra  bolt  can  be  run  through  the  middle  of  the  column. 

If  weak  or  poorly  braced  forms  are  forced  out  of  place  by  the  con- 
crete they  can  be  realigned  only  at  the  risk  of  cracking  and  seriously 
injuring  the  green  concrete. 

Forms  should  be  designed  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  concrete  forces 
the  boards  against  their  cleats;  nails  are  then  required  only  to  hold 
the  {)arts  in  place  before  concreting,  and  very  few  are  needed.       • 

CONSTRUCTION  METHODS 

Construction  methods  are  covered  fuUy  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
The  most  important  references  are  to  be  found  in  Chapter  XII!,  Mix- 
ing; Chapter  XIV,  Depositing;  and  Chapter  XVI,  Laying  Concrete  in 
Freezing  Weather. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  bottom  steel  above  the  forms  in  order  to 
imbed  the  bars  enough  to  develop  their  strength  and  to  get  the  proper 
thickness  of  fireproofing.  Near  columns,  especially  in  fiat  slabs,  the 
location  of  the  top  steel  is  essential.    Either  concrete  blocks  or  wire 

*  For  other  oonditions  see  Concrete  Costa,  Table  127,  page  6x0. 
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chairs  are  satisfactory  for  keeping  steel  in  position.  Although  done  in 
many  cases,  it  is  bad  practice  to  place  the  steel  dìiectly  on  the  fonns 
and  pry  it  up  as  the  concrete  is  placed. 


BENDINO  STEEL 

Numerous  patented  machines  for  bending  steel  are  in  the  market. 
A  table  with  two  devices  for  bending  bare  is  shown  in  Fig.  203,  page  659 
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BEINFOBOED  CONCRETE  CHIMNEYS 

High  factory  chimneys  of  reinforced  concrete  are  being  built  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  The  cost,  especially  of  those  over  loo  feet  high,  ìs 
usually  much  less  than  brick.  If  designed  and  built  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples  and  by  the  same  methods  which  bave  proved  essential  in  other  types 
of  reinforced  concrete  construction,  they  can  be  depended  uf)on  to  give 
permanent  satisfaction. 

Reports*  f rom  a  large  number  of  chimneys  bave  shown  that  concrete  is 
unaffected  by  the  beat  from  an  ordinary  steam  boiler  plant.  The  temper- 
ature in  such  chimneys  seldom  exceeds  700°  Fahr.  while  400®  to  500^  Fahr. 
is  more  usuai.  Experìmental  tests  also  indicate  that  cdhcrete  is  not  appre- 
ciably  injured  at  temperatures  of  600°  to  700°  Fahr.-j* 

To  provide  for  extremes,  it  is  advisable,  however,  to  build  an  independ- 
ent  inner  shell  of  concrete  or  firebrick  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  height. 
Concrete  should  not  be  used  for  a  chimney  in  connection  with  special  high 
temperature  fumaces. 

Since  concrete  and  steel  bave  substantially  the  same  coefficient  of  expan- 
sionj  there  is  no  danger  of  beat  causing  a  separation  of  the  reinforcement 
from  the  concrete. 

The  expansive  effect  of  beat  is  a  more  serious  question.  Stresses  are  set 
up  in  the  shell  of  any  masonry  chinmey  becauseof  the  hot  interior  and  cold 
exterior  surfaces.  A  concrete  chinmey,  however,  has  thinner  walls  so  that 
the  stress  is  less  than  in  one  of  brick  or  tile  and  it  is  also  better  reinforced. 
Provision  for  temperature  stresses  are  discussed  in  paragraphs  on  design 
which  foUow. 

Construction.  A  reinforced  concrete  chimney  is  more  difficult  to  con- 
^truct  than  many  other  kinds  of  concrete  construction  because  of  its  height 
And  shape,  and  it  theref  ore  should  be  handled  by  experienced  builders. 

It  is  essential  in  chimney  construction  that  the  materials  be  very  caref  uUy 
selected.  The  sand  as  well  as  the  cement  should  be  tested  by  determining 
the  actual  tensile  strength  of  mortar  made  from  it.  The  stone  preferably 
should  be  of  the  nature  of  a  hard  trap  rock  J  inch  maximum  size.  Propor- 
tions  1:2:3  bave  been  found  to  give  good  results.  A  dry  mix  should  not 
be  used,  since  insufficient  water  will  produce  a  porous  concrete  which  does 
not  adhere  to  the  steel.  The  consistency  must  be  wet  enough  to  quake  and 
form  jelly-like  mass  when  lightly  rammed,  so  as  to  properly  imbed  and 

*  A  special  investigation  of  reinforced  concrete  chimneys  was  made  by  Sanford  £.  Thompson  in 
1907  for  the  Association  of  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers.  Many  of  the  points  here 
discussed  are  summarìzed  from  the  report,  which  is  printed  as  Bulletin  No.  i8  of  the  Association 

f  Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A. 

t  See  page  961. 
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Fio.     104. — Desigli  of  Chimney  of  the  Bdison  Electric  Illununatìng  Co„ 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    {See  f.  66>.) 
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bond  the  reinf orcement.  No  exterior  plasterìng  should  be  permitted  because 
it  is  liable  to  check  and  scale.  The  steel  should  be  good  quality  round  or 
deformed  bars.  Bars  with  fiat  surfaces  like  T-bars  are  inferior  because 
the  fiat  surfaces  give  a  poor  bond  and  the  angles  make  the  placing  of  the 
concrete  difficult.  Deformed  bars  of  small  size  quite  closely  spaced  are 
speciali/  good  for  the  horizontal  steel  to  distribute  the  temperature  stresses 
and  high  carbon  steel  of  first-class  quality  also  has  advantages  for  the  hor- 
izontal reinforcement. 

Design.  The  design  of  a  chimney  built  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1907  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  204, 

Design  of  Beinforced  Concrete  Ghimneys.  A  reinforced  concrete  chim- 
ney consists  primarily  of  a  concrete  shell  with  vertìcal  steel  bars  imbedded 
in  it  ali  around  the  chimney.  The  shell  must  be  of  proper  thickness  and 
the  steel  bars  suflScient  in  size  and  number  to  withstand  the  stresses  due  to 
the  weight  of  the  chimney  and  to  the  action  of  the  wind.  A  chinmey  of  this 
type  difiFers  essentially  from  one  of  brick  in  that  the  diameter  at  the  base  is 
so  small  as  compared  to  the  height  that  it  would  overtum  imder  a  heavy 
wind  were  if  not  for  the  vertical  bars  of  steel  which  serve  as  anchors  and 
hold  it  on  the  windward  side, 

Wind,  in  blowing  against  a  chimney,  causescompressionon  the  side  oppo- 
site  to  the  wind  and  tension  on  the  side  against  which  the  wind  is  actìng. 
This  compression  is  resisted  by  the  concrete  and  steel  on  the  leeward  side, 
while  the  tension  or  pulì  is  taken  by  the  steel  on  the  windward  side. 

In  addition  to  the  vertical  reinforcement,  a  reinforced  concrete  chimney 
should  be  provided  with  horizontal  hoops  of  steel,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
stiffen  the  vertical  steel,  to  distribute  cracks  in  the  concrete  due  to  a  dif- 
ference  in  temperature  between  the  interior  and  exterior  and  to  resist  the 
diagonal  tension. 

In  designing  a  reinf orcc  1  concrete  chimney  the  problem  then  is  primar- 
ily to  determine  at  various  horizontal  sections  the  necessary  thickness  of  the 
concrete  shell  and  the  required  amount  of  vertical  reinforcement,  so  that 
the  allowable  working  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  in  the  steel  shall  not  be 
exceeded  under  the  action  of  the  forces  to  which  the  structure  may  be  sub- 
jected.  The  problem  is  one  in  mechanics,  involving  the  equilibrium  of  a 
system  of  forces,  and,  with  certain  reasonable  assumptions,  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics may  therefore  be  applied  to  these  forces,  produdng  thereby  certain 
rational  formulas  from  which  the  necessary  proportions  of  the  chimney  may 
be  determined.  The  complete  analysis  and  development  of  the  most  lìsef  ul 
formulas  are  given  in  Chapter  XX,  page  390,  of  this  treatise,  the  for- 
mulas themselves  being  reproduced  below. 
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The  problem  of  the  determinatìon  òf  stresses  due  to  the  difFerence  in 
temperature  between  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  the  shell  involves  many 
uncertainties.  The  heat  tends  to  expand  the  inner  surfaces,  producing 
tension  in  the  outside  surface  of  the  shell  and  compression  in  the  interior 
surface.  Although  the  distribution  of  the  stress  is  not  clearly  known,  the 
variation  of  the  heat  through  the  shell  not  being  uniform,  tentative  compu- 
tations  indicate  high  stresses  so  that  it  is  a  questìon  whether  vertical  tem- 
perature cracks  can  be  entirely  prevented  any  more  than  they  can  be  pre- 
vented  in  brick  or  tile  chimneys.  The  f  unction  of  the  horizontal  steel  may 
therefore  be  to  distribute  these  cracks  and  to  resist  the  vertical  shear  or 
diagonal  tension.  This  horizontal  steel  should  be  distributed  therefore  by 
using  small  diameter  bars  closely  spaced  rather  than  large  bars  spaced  f ur- 
ther  apart.  Because  of  the  possibility  of  vertical  temperature  cracks,  'the 
concrete  should  never  be  rclied  upon  to  carry  tension  or  vertical  shear,  and 
the  amount  of  horizontal  reinforcement  to  resist  this  may  be  obtaìned  in  a 
similar  fashion  to  the  determinatìon  of  vertical  stirrups  in  a  beam.  In 
Chapter  XX,  page  397,  the  analysis  for  the  shearing  stresses  is  ìndicated, 
and  the  final  formula  is  presented  below  togethcr  with  suggestions  for  adapt- 
ing  the  horizontal  reinforcement  to  temperature  stresses. 

The  amount  of  vertical  reinforcement,  the  thickness  of  the  shell,  and  the 
percentage  of  horizontal  reinforcement  may  bc  obtained  from  the  following 
formulas,  the  derivation  of  which  is  given  in  Chapter  XX,  page  390. 

Let 
W  —  weight  in  pounds  of  the  chimney  above  the  section  under  considera- 

tion. 
M  =  moment  in  inch-pounds  of  the  wind  about  that  section. 
fg  =  maximum  tension  in  the  steel  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
/g  =  maximum  compression  in  the  concrete  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
(measured  at  the  mean  circumference). 

n  =  ^    =  ratio  of  modulus  of  elastìcity  of  steel  to  that  of  concrete. 

D  —  mean  diameter  of  shell  in  inches  (i.  e.,  diameter  of  center  of  ring). 

r  =  mean  radius  of  shell  in  inches. 

t  =  total  thickness  of  shell  in  inches. 

i4,  =  total  cross-sectìonal  area,  in  square  inches,  of  reinforcing  bars  in 
the  section  under  consideration. 

k  =  ratio  of  distance  of  neutral  axis,  from  mean  circumference  on  compres- 
sion side,  to  the  mean  diameter  1). 

s,  Cp,  Cy  ==  constants  for  any  given  value  of  k,  Tables  i  and  2,  pages  66$, 
666. 
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Pq  =  ratio  of  area  of  steel  hoop  to  area  of  concrete. 

h^  =  height  in  feet  of  chimn^y  above  sectìon  under  consideration. 

F  =  effective  wind  pressure  against  chinmey  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Then 

?>  {M  -  W  z  D) 

2  W  +  (Cr/,  -  Cpf.n)  ^ 

/ 1     +    A±.  (2) 

Cpf.D  itD 

Farmulas  (i),  (2),  and  (3)  correspond  iv  formulas  (96),*  (97),  and  (98) 
in  Chapter  XX, 

In  the  formula  for  ^o>  the  first  term  gives  the  ratio  of  steel  to  resist  verti- 
cal  shear  or  diagonal  tension,  and  the  second  term  is  an  arbitrary  ratio 
designed  to  distribute  the  temperature  strains.  To  best  distribute  the  tem- 
perature strains,  a  maximum  spacing  of  the  horizontal  bars  is  recommended 
as  6  inches  to  io  inches. 

In  the  formulas  the  terms  z,  Cp  and  Cy  are  constants,  the  values  of  which 
are  fixed  for  any  given  position  of  the  neutral  axis.  By  means  of  tables 
I  and  2  (pp.  665-6)  these  constants  may  be  easily  and  quickly  determined 
so  that  the  solution  of  formulas  (i)  and  (2)  is  rendered  quite  simple  after 
the  selecting  of  the  diameter  and  height  of  the  chimney  and  computing  the 
bending  moments  due  to  the  wind  at  the  various  sections  considered.  The 
thickness  of  shell  must  be  assumed  in  formula  (i)  in  order  to  determine 
the  average  diameter  D  and  to  compute  the  weight  W.  A  new  computation 
may  be  made  to  correct  this  if  necessary.  For  economical  distribution  of 
concrete  and  steel,  computation  must  be  made  for  sederai  sections  in  the 
height.  It  is  advisable  to  make  the  thickness  of  exterior  shell  never  less 
than  5  inches  but  the  number  of  steel  rods  may  be  gradually  reduced  toward 
the  top. 

Sammary  of  Essentials  in  Design  and  Oonstmction.  In  the  investiga- 
tion*  referred  to,  the  essential  requirements  are  summarized  as  follows: 

(i)     Design  the  foundations  according  to  the  best  engineering  practice. 

(2)  Compute  the  dimensions  and  reinforcement  in  the  chimney  with 
consei;yative  units  of  stress,  providing  a  factor  of  safety  in  the  concrete  of 
not  less  than  4  or  5. 

*  See  footnote,  p.  660. 
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(3)  Provide  enough  vertical  steel  to  take  ali  of  the  pulì  without  exceed- 
ing  14,000  or  at  most  16,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

(4)  Provide  enough  horizontal  or  circular  steel  to  take  ali  the  vertical 
shear  and  to  resist  the  tendency  to  expansion  due  to  the  interior  heat. 

(5)  Distribute  the  horizontal  steel  by  numerous  small  rods  in  prefer- 
ence  to  larger  rods  spaced  farther  apart. 

(6)  Specially  reinforce  sections  where  the  thickness  in  the  wall  of  the 
:himney  is  changed  or  which  are  liable  to  marked  changes  of  temperature. 

(7)  Select  first-class  materials  and  thoroughly  test  them  before  and  dur- 
ing  the  progress  of  the  work. 

(8)  Mix  the  concrete  thoroughly  and  provide  enough  water  to  produce  a 
quaking  concrete. 

(9)  Bond  the  layers  of  concrete  together. 
(io)     Accurately  place  the  steel. 

(11)     Place  the  concrete*  around  the  steel  carefuUy,  ramming  it  so  thor- 
oughly that  it  will  slush  against  the  steel  and  adhere  at  every  point. 
(i  2)     Keep  the  f onns  rigid. 

The  f ulfillment  of  these  requirements  will  increase  the  cost  of  the  struc- 
ture,  but  if  the  recommendations  are  followed,  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  erecting  concrete  chimneys  which  will  give  thorough  satisf action  and  will 
endure. 


Table  i.     Values  of  Constants  Cp,   Ct,  z  and  j  for  Dijferent  Posiiions  of  the 

NetUral  Axis,  (i.  e.,  for  various  values  of  k) 

For  use  with  equations  (i),  (2)  and  (3),  page  664,  and  (96),  (97)  and  (98), 
pages  396  to  399.  k  is  ratio  of  distance  of  neutral  axìs  from  mean  circumference 
on  compression  side  to  the  mean  diameter  D.  Value  of  k  to  suit  the  condition  cf 
the  problem  is  obtaìned  from  Table  2,  page  666. 


k 

Cp 

Ct 

z 

• 

0.050 

0.600 

3.008 

0.490 

0. 760 

0. 100 

0.852 

2.887 

0.480 

0.766 

0.150 

I  .049 

2.772 

0.469 

0.771 

0.200 

1.218 

2.661 

0.459 

0.776 

0.250 

1370 

2.551 

0.448 

0.779 
0.781 

0.300 

I.51O 

2.442 

0.438 

0350. 

I  .640 

2.333 

0.427 

0.783 

0.400 

1765 

2.224 

0.416 

0.784 

0.450 

1.884 

2. 113 

0.404 

0.785 

0.500 

2.000 

2.000 

0.393 

0.786 

0-550 

2. 113 

1.884 

0.381 

0.785 

0.600 

2.224 

1.765 

0.369 

0.784 

\ 
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Table  2.     Location  of  Neutral  A  zia  for  varioità  combinatioru  of  cotnpreasive  «frett,  /^  tennie 

stresa,  fg  and  ratio  of  moduli,  n,  («m  p.  663.) 


sS  « 

k 

H  (4  >4 

BATIO     OF    DEPTH   OF 

NEUTRAL   AXI8   TO   DEPTH   OF 

STEEL 

.    BBLOW    MOST   COliPRESBED 

SDRFACB 

OF  BEAM 

* 

^  flO  M 

n 

-  10 

n-  12 

n=  15 

Maximum  compressive  stress 

Maximum  compressive  stress 

Maximum  compressive  stress 

a 

in  concrete,  /^ 

in  concrete,  /^ 

in  concrete,  /^ 

300 

400 

5oo 

600 

700 

300 

400 

Soo 

600 

700 

300 

400 

5oo 

600 

700 

8000 

.  272 

•  334 

.384 

.438 

.466 

.310 

.375 

.428 

•  474 

.5X2 

.360 

.428 

.484 

.530 

.568 

9000 

.25o 

.308 

.357 

.400 

.438 

.285 

.348 

.400 

•  444 

.483 

•  334 

.400 

.454 

.5oo 

.538 

lOOOO 

.231 

.286 

.334 

.375 

•412 

.264 

•  324 

.375 

.4x8 

.456 

.3x0 

•  375 

.438 

•  474 

.5X2 

Il  000 

.214 

.266 

.312 

.353 

.389 

.246 

.304 
.385 

.353 

.395 

.433 

.290 

•  353 

.405 

.450 

.488 

I3000 

.300 

.25o 

.394 

.334 

.368 

.331 

.334 

.375 

.412 

.272 

•  334 

•  384 

.438 

.466 

13000 

.188 

.236 

.278 

.316 

.350 

.317 

.270 

.316 

.356 

.392 

.257 

.3x6 

.366 

•  409 

.447 

Z4OOO 

.176 

.222 

.263 

.300 

.334 

.  204 

.355 

.300 

.340 

•  375 

•  243 

.300 

.349 

.391 

.438 

xSooo 

.166 

.210 

.25o 

.285 

.318 

.198 

.  343 

.286 

.324 

.360 

.231 

.386 

.334 

.375 

.412 

zóooo 

.i58 

.200 

.238 

.272 

.304 

.184 

.331 

.272 

.310 

•  344 

.220 

.373 

•  319 

.360 

.396 

17000 

.  z5o 

.  190 

.228 

.261 

.291 

.175 

.330 

.361 

•298' .330 

.2ZO 

.36x 

.306 

•  346 

.383 

18000 

■  143 

.182 

.218 

.25o 

.280 

.166 

.3IO 

.25o 

.285 

.318 

.  200 

.35o 

.394 

.334 

.368 

19000 

.  136 

.174 

.208 

.  240 

.270 

.  160 

.30I 

.240 

.275 

.306 

.  X93 

.340 

.383 

.333 

.356 

a  0000 

.  130 

.166 

.  200 

.231 

.260 

.l53 

.194 

.231 

.264 

.296 

.X84 

.33X 

.373 

.310 

.344 

In  connection  with  reinforced  concrete  chimneys,  the  problems  which 
arise  are  of  two  general  kinds: 

(i)  A  problem  in  design,  involving  the  determination  of  the  necessary 
thickness  of  shell  and  required  amount  of  reinforcement  at  the  various 
sections  of  a  chimney  of  given  height  and  diameter. 

(2)  A  problem  in  the  review  or  investigation  of  a  chimney  of  given  height 
and  diameter  having  a  certain  thickness  of  shell  and  a  given  amount  of 
reinforcement  to  determine  the  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  the  steel  under 
the  action  of  certain  forces. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  formulas  to  such  problems  and  the  use 
of  the  accompanying  tables  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the  foUowing  numeri- 
cai  examples,.  although  the  designer  is  advised  also  to  refer  to  Chap- 
ter  XX,  pp.  390-399  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject. 

Design  of  a  Chimney.  Example  i.  Given  a  chimney  with  height  above 
section  considered,  no  ft.;  mean  diameter  at  section  considered,  io  ft.;  allow- 
able  pressure  in  concrete  (/g),  500  Ib.  per  sq.  in.;  allowable  tension  in  steel 
(/,),  14  000  Ib.  per  sq.  in.;  ratio  of  moduli  n,  15;  wind  pressure  (on  normal  piane) 
50  ib.,  per  sq.  ft.,  weight  of  concrete  taken  as  150  ib.  per  cu.  ft.  What  is  the 
necessary  thickness  of  shell  and  amount  of  reinforcement  at  the  given  section  ? 

Solution.  As  in  ali  chimney  designs,  it  is  necessary  heré  to  make  a  trial 
^ssumption  of  the  thickness  of  shell  in  order  to  estimate  the  weight.     Suppose 
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we  assume  a  6-inch  shell  for  the  enti  re  height  above  the  section.  Assuming 
that  a  wind  pressure  of  50  Ibs.  per  square  foot  on  a  normal  piane  corresponds 
to  ^^  of  50  pounds  or  30  pounds  per  square  foot  on  the  projected  diameter 
of  a  cylindrical  surface  we  have  the  bending  moment  due  to  the  wind, 

M  -  [10.5  X  no  X  30]  X  H^  X  12  =-  22  869  000  in.  Ib. 
and  the  total  weight  of  the  chimney  above  the  section, 

W  -  3.1416  X  IO  X  0.5  X  no  X  150  =•  259  180  Ib. 
For  ìf.  =-  500,  /,  =»  14  eoo,  and  «  =»  15,  table  x  gives  k  =  .349 
For  k  =»  .349  table  2  gives  Cp  «  1.637,  ^T  ""  2.335,  ^  ^  -427 
Substituting  in  equation  (i), 

8  (22  869  000  —  259  180  X  .427  X  120) 

A.  =  =  19.6 

2.335  X  14000  X  120 

Therefore  19.6  square  inches  of  steel  are  require4. 

If  }  inch  round  rods  are  selected,  45  of  them  would  be  required. 

Substituting  in  equation  (2),  we  have 

19.6 


^  2  X  259180  +  [(2.335  X  14000)  -  (1.637  X  500  X  1$)]  3-^416 

1-637  X  500  X  120 

19.6 


3.1416  X  120 


6.6  inches 


Therefore  a  6.6  inch  shell  would  be  used.  , 

In  general  the  values  of  A^  and  t  as  thus  obtained  should  be  readjusted  by 
computing  W  on  the  basis  of  the  computed  thickness  of  shell.  In  the  case  at 
hand,  however,  the  originai  assumption  of  a  6-inch  thickness  corresponds, 
for  ali  practical  purposes,  with  the  computed  thickness  of  6.6  inches,  so  that 
recomputation  is,  in  this  case,  unnecessary.  If  the  walls  of  the  chimney  taper 
in  thickness  the  value  of  W  must  be  altered  accordingly.* 

Having  determined  the  required  thickness  of  shell  and  amount  of  vertical 
reinforcement  there  remains  the  question  of  the  necessary  horizontal  or  cir- 
cular  reinforcement.  Substituting  in  formula  (3)  for  /,  say  14000  Ib.,  we 
have 

110X30 

^0  "  ^W^ Zrr^  ^  0.0025  -  0.0044 

18.8  X  14000  X  6.6 

Area  of  steel,  i4,  =■  6.6  X  12  X  0.0044  =  0.35  sq.  in.     Thus  J  inch  round  rods 
should  be  spaced  6  J  inches  on  centers. 

In  a  similar  manner  any  other  section  of  the  chimney  may  be  proportioned. 

Review  of  a  Chimney.  Example  2.  Given  a  chimney  with  height  above 
section  considered,  90  ft;  mean  diameter  at  section  considered,  8  ft.;  thickness 
of  shell  at  section  considered,  6  in.;  vertical  steel  at  section  condsidered,  60  —  f 
in.  round  rods;  wind  pressure  (on  normal  piane,  50  Ib.  per  sq.  ft.);  weight  of 
concrete  taken  as  150  Ib.  per  sq.  ft.  ;  ratio  of  moduli,  n,  15. 

What  are  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  in  the  vertical  steel  at 
the  section  under  consideration  ? 

*  In  relatively  high  chimneys  steel  cannot  be  stressed  to  14,000  Ibs.  per  sq.  in.  (see  p.  399). 
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Solution,  A  problem  of  this  land  must  necessarily  be  solved  by  a  method 
of  successive  trials,  since  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  is  not  known.  The 
location  of  the  neutral  axis  is  determined  by  the  values  of  fc,  fa  and  n,  two  of 
which,  in  this  case»  are  unknown.  The  method  of  procedure,  therefore,  is  to 
assume  outrìght  a  trial  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  select  the  constants  accord- 
ingly,  substitute  in  equations  (i)  and  (a)  and  solve  them  for  /«  and  Z^. 

Then  see  if  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  as  fixed  by  these  values  of 
fg  and  fc  and  the  given  n,  is  the  same  as  the  position  assumed  at  the  start. 
If  the  two  positions  agree,  then  f^  and  fc  as  found  are  the  actual  stresses;  if 
not,  a  new  position  of  the  neutral  axis  must  be  assumed,  new  constants 
selected,  and  new  values  of  /,  and  fc  computed  from  equations  (i)  and  (2). 
Thus  a  series  of  trìals  must  be  madeuntil  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis  as 
assumed  is  consistent  with  the  computed  values  of  fc  and  /,  together  with 
the  given  n. 

In  this  problem,  assuming  30  pounds  pressure  on  the  projected  area,  we  have 
the  bending  moment  due  to  the  wind, 

90 
M  -=  [8.5  X  90  X  30]  X  —  X  12  =  12  393  000  in.  Ib. 

2 

and  the  total  weight  of  the  chimney  above  the  section, 

W  -  3.1416  X  8  X  0.5  X  90  X  150  =  169  646  Ib. 
A,  «        60  X  .3068  =»  18.41  sq,  in. 

Now  suppose  we  assume  the  neutral  axis  at,  say,  k  =  .400 
For  k  =»  .400,  table  i  gives  Cp  =»  1.765,  Cj»  «  2.224, 2  =  .416 
Substituting  in  equation  (i)  we  have 

8  (12  393  000  —  169  646  X  .416  X  96) 

18.41  =- ; 

2.224  X  fa  X  96 

whence  fa  =»  11 400 

Substituting  in  equation  (2)  we  have 

18.41 

2  X  169646  +  (2.224  X  11400  -  1.765  .fc  15)  7  o 

,  ^  3-Mi6  ^041 

1-765  X  /e  X  96  3.1416X96 

whence /e  ■»  416 

Now  /,'—  II  400,  fc  «  416,  and  f  —  15  gives  k  «  .354  which  does  not  cor- 
respond  with  our  originai  assumption  otz  -=  .400.  Evidently  the  true  k  must 
He  somewhere  between  the  assumed  and  determined  values,  hence  if  we  now 
assume,  say,  k  =»  .375  and  recompute,  we  obtain  /«  ■=»  11  000  and  fc  =435, 
the  values  of  which  together  with  n  «  15  gives  k  =»  .371  which  checks  fairly 
well  with  the  assumption  of  k  —  .375.  For  ali  practical  purposes  we  may 
therefore  say  that  the  maximum  stress  in  the  steel  is  1 1  000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  while  the  maximum  stress  in  the  concrete  is  435  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  results  indicate  that  both  the  thickness  of  shell  and  the  amount  of  steel 
are  greater  than  are  necessary  for  safe  stresses. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

FOUNDATIONS  AND  PIERS 

Concrete  excels  as  a  material  for  foundations,  and  bere  finds  a  wide 
and  important  field  of  usefulness.  It  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  such 
construction,  because  the  stresses  are  chiefly  compressive,  the  forms 
are  easily  built,  and  the  surface  appearance  need  not  be  considered. 

Since  the  design  of  a  foundation  or  sub-structure  is  govemed  ahnost 
as  much  by  the  charàcter  of  the  underlying  rock  or  soil  as  by  the  super- 
structure,  brief  reference  is  made  to-  the  standard  practice  in  estimating 
loads,  although  the  treatment  of  engineering  principles,  as  such,  is  not 
within  the  prQvince  of  this  treatise. 

Reinforced  concrete  footings  are  treated  in  detail  (see  p.  673). 

BEARING  POWER  OF  SOUS  AND  ROCK 

Sound  hard  ledge  will  support  the  weight  of  any  foundation  and 
superstructure,  but  if  thè  rock  is  seamy  or  rotten  it  may  require  thor- 
ough  examination  and  special  treatment.  If  its  surface  is  weathered,  it 
must  be  removed.  A  sloping  surface  must  be  stepped  or  the  founda- 
tion designed  with  sufficient  toe  to  prevent  sliding. 

The  sustaining  power  of  earths  depends  upon  their  composition,  the 
amount  of  water  which  they  contain  or  are  likely  to  receive,  and  the 
degree  to  which  they  are  confined. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Worcester*  suggests  the  following  unit  loads  onsoilm 
and  around  Boston  based  on  an  examination  of  over  i  eoo  borings  and 
experience  with  the  behavior  of  heavy  structures  actually  built. 

Dry,  hard,  yellow  day,  "boulder  clay,"  dry  sand  or  gravel,  6  tonsper 

sq.  ft. 
Compact,  damp  sand,  hard  sandy  day,  hard  blue  day,  5  tons  per  sq.  ft. 
Medium  blue  day,  whether  or  not  mixed  with  fine  sand,  3^  tons  per 

sq.  ft. 
Soft  day,  running  sand  (confined),  2§  tons  per  sq.  ft. 

These  pressures  may  be  considered  as  guides  for  general  use,  al- 
though the  variation  in  materials  and  in  locai  conditions  is  so  great  that 
each  problem  should  be  individually  investigated. 

*  Journal  Boston  Society  of  Civìl  Engineers,  Voi.  I,  January  1914,  p.  19. 
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For  estimatìng  the  safe  load  on  pìles  drìven  lo  finn  strata,  such  as 
rock'  or  hard  pan,  the  loadìng  which  a  pile  wìll  stand  is  determìned  by 
the  cnishing  strength  of  the  timber.  K  supported  whoUy  or  in  part  by 
frìction,  it  is  customary  to  calculate  the  safe  loading  by  a  formula* 
based  upon  factors  obtained  by  experiment,  or  by  one  based  upon  the 
penetration  of  the  pile  f rom  the  blow  of  the  pile  driver.  The  Engineer- 
ing  News  formula  is  commonly  used: 

Let 

P  =  safe  load  in  tons  upon  a  pile. 

W  =  weight  of  hammer  in  tons. 

h    =  height  of  fall  in  feet. 

p    =  penetration  in  inches  imder  last  blow. 

Then 

Mr.  Worcester*  suggests  the  following  modification  of  the  Engineer- 
ing News  formula  for  locai  practice  around  Boston. 

P  =  -^— —     {Eng.  News  formula  +  50  per  cent.) 
p  +  i 

Mr.  Worcester  statesf  with  reference  to  spacing  piles: 

The  minimum  distance  between  centers  of  piles  depends  upon  two 
factors:  the  hardness  of  the  soil  and  the  size  of  the  butts.  Ordìnary 
spruce  piles  may  be  well  driven  24  iaches  on  centers,  while  large  and 
long  piles  can  not  be  driven  to  advantage  closer  than  30  inches.  Another 
goveming  condition  must  be  taken  into  accoimt,  however,  and  that  is 
the  supporting  power  of  the  soil  as  a  whole.  Where  the  piles  reach  a 
real  hard  pan,  the  soil  will  generally  resist  ali  the  pressure  that  the  piles 
can  bring  on  it,  unless  it  consists  of  a  thin  crust  overlying  a  soft  mate- 
rial; but  when  the  soil  is  so  soft  that  the  piles  hold  by  friction  only,  and 
there  is  enough  friction  to  carry  ali  the  soil  between  the  piles  down  with 
them,  in  case  they  go  together,  the  spacing  becomes  a  question  of  how 
much  the  underlying  soli  will  support  per  square  foot.  For  example, 
if  the  soil  can  only  support  2  tons  per  square  foot,  and  the  piles  could 
each  carry  18  tons,  it  is  useless  to  place  them  closer  than  3  feet  on  centers. 

GONCBETE  GAPPINa  FOB  PIUBS 

While  f ormerly  storce  capping  for  piles  was  advocated,  it  is  now  gen- 
erally accepted  practice  in  plain  and  reinforced  concrete  foundations  to 

*  Journal  Boston  Sodety  of  Civ3  Engineen,  Voi.  i,  Janoaiy  19x4,  p.  19. 
t  Journal  Assodation  Engineeiing  Societies,  June  1903,  p-  389. 
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lay  the  concrete  directly  upon  the  head  of  the  pìles  whìch  have  been  cut 
to  the  requìred  grade.  The  heads  of  the  piles  are  usually  ìmbedded 
in  the  concrete  to  a  depth  of  6  inches.  Sometimes  the  ground  may  be 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  i  or  2  feet  around  the  piles  and  a  layer  of  broken 
stone,  or  chips,  spiead  and  rammed  hard  upon  it  before  la\dng  the 
concrete  so  that  the  supporting  power  of  the  soU  between  the  piles  may 
be  utilized.  Generally,  however,  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  at  ali  on  the 
soiL 

The  thickness  of  the  concrete  above  the  piles  must  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  head  of  the  pile  shearing  through  the  concrete.  In  a  well- 
designed  footing,  however,  the  thickness  required  for  stiength  is  sufi- 
dent  to  resist  the  punching  shear  of  the  piles. 

GENERAL  BULES  OF  DESIGN 

In  designing  foundations,  two  requirements  must  be  home  in  mind: 
(i)  that  the  settlement  of  the  structure  be  as  small  as  possible;  and  (2) 
that  settlement,  if  any,  be  uniform  throughout  the  structure.  This 
last  requirement  is  specially  important  in  a  reinforced  concrete  struc- 
ture, because  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  the  construction,  uneven 
settlement  causes  seoondary  stresses  in  the  columns,  beams,  andslabs, 
which  may  exceed  the  stresses  produced  b}-  the  loading,  and  in  extreme 
cases  may  even  cause  failure. 

The  first  requirement  will  be  satisfied  by  selection  of  a  proi)er  imit 
pressure  on  the  soil.  To  satisfy  the  requirement  for  imiform  settlement, 
it  is  necessary  to  design  the  footings  so  that  the  pressure  in  ali  parts 
of  the  structure  is  uniform.  The  size  of  the  footing,  therefore,  must 
be  varied  with  the  superimposed  load.  For  footings  carrying  more 
than  one  column,  the  center  of  gravily  of  the  loads  from  the  columns 
should  coincide  with  the  center  of  gra\ity  of  the  upward  reactions,  which 
for  footings  resting  directly  on  the  soil,  coincides  with  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  footing.  For  pile  foundations,  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  upward  reaction  coincides  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  piles. 

In  proportioning  footings,  the  effect  of  the  dead  load  upon  settle- 
ment is  much  larger  than  of  the  Uve  load  because  in  most  structiures 
the  full  live  load  may  not  be  imposed  upon  ali  floors  at  the  same  time, 
while  the  dead  load  is  always  there.  A  suggestion  for  reduction  in  the 
live  load  is  given  on  page  618.  Mr.  Schneider,  in  his  specification*  for 
structural  design  of  buildings,  specifies: 

of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Enginrers.  Voi.  LrV\  Jone.  1905,  p.  491. 
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The  live  loads  on  foundations  shall  be  assumed  to  be  the  game  as  for  the  f ootings  of 
columns.  The  areas  of  the  bases  of  the  foundations  shall  be  proportioned  for  the  dead 
load  only.  The  f  oundation  which  receives  thelargest  ratio  of  li  ve  to  dead  load  shall  be 
selected  and  proportioned  for  the  combined  dead  and  live  loads.  The  dead  load  on 
this  f  oundation  shall  be  divided  by  the  area  thus  f  ormed  and  this  reduced  pressure  per 
sonare  foot  shall  be  the  permissible  working  pressure  to  be  used  for  the  dead  load  on 
afl  foundations. 

Frequently  the  building  line  nearly  coincides  with  the  property  line 
and  the  foundation  must  be  placed  entirely  inside  the  building.  In 
sudi  cases,  to  prevent  eccentric  pressure  on  the  foundation,  either  canti- 
lever  construction  may  be  used  for  transmitting  the  exterior  column 
loads  ceiltrally  to  the  footings,  or  a  combined  footing  design,  as  ex- 
plained  on  page  678. 

In  structures  such  as  chimneys  or  narrow  buildings  which  are  sub- 
ject  to  wind  pressure,  the  foundation  should  be  designed  with  due  con- 
sideration  of  the  eccentricity  caused  by  the  wind. 

Saie  Bearìng  on  Concrete.  Bases  and  bearing  plates  for  steel  columns 
must  be  made  of  sufficient  area  to  transmit  the  pressure  to  the  con- 
crete foundation  without  exceeding  the  unit  working  stress  in  bearing, 
as  specified  on  page  573. 

Anchoring.  Columns  subject  to  upUft  due  to  lateral  forces,  as  in 
trestles,  must  be  securely  anchored  to  the  foundation.  The  anchors 
must  be  made  strong  enough  to  resist  the  uplift,  and  imbedded  deep 
enough  in  the  concrete  so  that  the  weight  carried  by  them  will  be 
enough  to  coimteract  the  uplift. 

PLAIN  CONCRETE  FOOTINQS 

The  area  of  the  base  of  the  footings  is  determined  by  dividing  the 
superimposed  load  by  the  allowable  unit  pressure  on  the  soil.  The  area 
of  the  top  is  govemed  by  the  allowable  bearing  stress  on  the  concrete. 
If  the  diflference  between  the  area  of  the  base  and  of  the  top  is  large, 
the  footing  mày  be  stepped  or  battered.  The  depth  will  depend  upon 
the  allowable  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  projection  to  the  height  of  the 
block.  The  projection  should  be  figured  as  a  cantilever  loaded  by  the 
reaction  of  the  soU  assmning  the  criticai  section  at  the  face  of  the  super- 
imposed step.  The  ratio  of  length  of  the  projection  to  its  height  is 
theref ore  govemed  by  the  allowable  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  upward  pressure.  The  tensile  stress  in  the 
concrete  must  not  exceed  the  allowable  value.     (See  p.  332.) 
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REINFOBCED  CONCRETE  FOOTINQS 

To  distribute  the  column  load  over  a  large  area  of  the  ground  without 
carrying  the  foundation  m  successive  steps  to  a  considerable  depth  and 
using  a  large  mass  of  concrete,  the  foundation  may  be  built  of  reinforced 
concrete.  This  in  almost  ali  cases  permits  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  the  foundation.  Reinforced  concrete  footings  utilize  the  compressive 
strength  of  the  concrete  and  therefore  are  more  economical  than  the 
I-beam  type  of  design  formerly  used.* 

Reinforced  concrete  footings  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  (i) 
Wall  footings;  (2)  Independent  colunm  footings  of  rectangular  or  square 
shape;  (3)  Combined  footings  carrying  more  than  one  column. 

Wall  Footings.  A  wall  footing,  as  a  rule,  consists  of  a  slab  projecting 
the  required  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  wall  as  cantilevers.  In  figur- 
ing  bending  moments,  each  portion  should  be  considered  as  a  cantilever 
with  the  criticai  section  at  the  face  of  the  wall.  The  reinforcement, 
determined  from  the  bending  moment  in  the  usuai  fashion  (see  p.  510), 
consists  of  bars  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  footing  at  right  angles  to 
the  wall. 

Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  bond  stresses.  The  depth  of  tlie 
footing  and  the  diameter  of  the  bars  must  be  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  the  unit  bond  stress,  based  on  the  total  extemal  shear  and  deter- 
mined by  formulas  given  on  page  534,  does  not  exceed  the  allowable 
unit  stress.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  use  bars  with  small  diameters. 
The  use  of  deformed  bars  inay  also  prove  economical. 

Diagonal  tension  also  must  be  considered  (see  p.  516).  As  a  basis 
for  figurmg  the  diagonal  tension,  the  shear  is  taken,  figured  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  wall  face  equal  to  the  effective  depth  of  the  footing. 
It  is  preferable  to  design  the  footings  of  such  dimensions  as  to  avoid 
the  use  of  diagonal  tension  reinforcement. 

In  stepped  footings,  the  steps  must  be  made  of  such  depth  that  at  no 
point  of  the  footing  shall  either  the  bond  or  the  diagonal  tension  exceed 
the  allowable  working  unit  stress. 

Independent  Column  Footings.  A  column  footing  generally  consists 
of  a  square  or  rectangular  slab  reinforced  with  bars  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  footing  and  running  in  two  or  sometimes  in  four  directions.  In 
such  slabs  the  moments  and  stresses  act  in  radiai  and  circumferential 
directions  similarly  as  in  fiat  slabs  at  the  column  head. 

Bending  Maments,    Referring  to  Fig.  205,  page  676,  the  bending 

*  See  Second  Edition  of  Concrete  Plain  and  Reinforced,  page  643. 
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moments  at  the  criticai  section  taken  at  the  face  of  the  column  1-2 
may  be  determined  by  considering  the  footing  as  detached  along  the 
diagonal  lines  i-j  and  2-6  fonned  by  connecting  the  comers  of  the 
column  with  the  comers  of  the  footing.  The  load  on  each  trapezoid 
thus  obtained  produces  a  bending  moment  about  the  face  of  the  column 
which  can  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  load  on  the  rectangle  1254 
directly  in  front  of  the  column  face  by  the  length  of  half  the  projection 
of  the  footing  from  the  column,  and  the  load  on  the  remaining  triangles 
134  and  256  by  a  moment  arm  equal  to  two-thirds  of  that  projection. 
Dead  load  of  footing  does  not  need  to  be  considered  in  figuring  bending 
moment  and  shear.  The  bending  moment  may  be  expressed  by  the 
following  formula. 
Let,  for  square  footings, 

a  =  length  of  side. 
e  =  diameter  of  column. 
P  =  total  column  load. 
Cj?=  Constant. 

Then,  for  square  footing, 

M\=±(,-t\(,  +  t)aP  (i) 

24  \        a/   \        a/ 

or  Jf  =  CpaP  (2) 

in  which  Cp  equals  —  (^""~)    l^"'""')' 

For  rectangular  footing,  let 

a  and  b  =  length  of  sides  (see  Fig.  205). 
Cp^  =  Constant. 

Then  moment  in  a  direction  (at  1-2  Fig.  205). 

M  =  Cp.aP  (3^ 


whereCp,  = 


^(-O'(-r) 


The  moment  is  in  the  same  units  as  a,  b,  and  P. 
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Constants  Cp  fot  Square  Footìngs 
To  be  used  in  formula  for  bending  moment,  M  =  CpaP  (See  p.  674). 


e 

e 
Ratio  of  Diameter  of  Column  to  Side  of  Footing,  — . 

a 

o.xo 

o.xs 

0.20 

0.25 

0.30 

0.3S 

0.40 

0.4S 

0.50 

Cf 

0.071 

0.065 

0.059 

0.053 

0.047 

0.041 

0.036 

0.031 

0.026 

Constants  Cp^  for  Rectangutar  Footings 
To  be  used  in  formula  for  bending  moment,  M  —  CpiaP.     (See  p.  674.) 


Ratio  of  Diameter 
of  Column  to 

Ratio  of  Diameter  of  Column  to  the  Othcr  Side  of  Footing.  -?- 

One  Side  of  Footing 

e 

a 

c.io 

0.15 

0.20 

0.25 

0.30 

0.3S 

0.40 

0.4S 

0.50 

O.IO 

0.071 

0.073 

0.074 

0.076 

0.078 

0.079 

0.081 

0.083 

0.085 

015 

0.063 

0.065 

0.066 

0.068 

0.069 

0.071 

0.072 

0.074 

0.075 

0.20 

0.056 

0.057 

0.059 

0.060 

0.061 

0.063 

0.064 

0.065 

0.067 

0.25 

0.049 

0.050 

0.052 

0.053 

0.054 

0.05S 

0.056 

0.057 

0.059 

0.30 

0.043 

0.044 

0.045 

0.046 

0.047 

0.048 

0.049 

0.050 

0.051 

0.3S 

0.037 

0.038 

0.039 

0.040 

0.041 

0.041 

0.042 

0.043 

0.044 

0.40 

0.032 

0.032 

0.033 

0.034 

0.035 

0.035 

0.036 

0.037 

0.038 

0.45 

0.027 

0.027 

0.028 

0.028 

0.029 

0.030 

0.030 

0.031 

0.032 

0.50 

0.022 

0.022 

0.023 

0.023 

0.024 

0.024 

0.025 

0.026 

0.026 

Effeciive  Reinforcement  and  Effective  Width,  In  determining  the  re- 
sisting  moment,  which  must  be  equal  to  the  bendmg  moment,  the 
Steel  considered  as  eflFective  is  that  placed  within  a  width  consisting  of 
the  width  of  the  column  plus  twice  the  thickness  of  the  footing  plus 
half  of  the  remaining  distance  to  the  edge  of  the  footing  on  each  side. 
(See  Fig.  205.)  Additional  steel  should  be  placed  outside  the  eflFective 
width  at  a  spacing  twice  the  spacing  of  the  effective  reinforcement. 

Minimum  Depth  of  Footing.  The  minimum  depth  of  footing  as  deter- 
mined  by  the  imit  punching  shear  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
shear  at  the  edge  of  the  column  by  the  circumference  of  the  column 
times  the  allowable  unit  punching  shear.  If  the  area  of  column  is  small 
in  comparìson  with  the  area  of  the  footing,  the  shear  may  be  taken  as 
equal  to  the  column  load. 

Bond  Stresses.  In  designing  footings,  the  most  important  and  often 
the  determining  feature  is  the  bond  stress.    The  depth  and  the  diameter 
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of  the  bars  must  be  selected  so  that  the  bond  stress  does  not  exceed 
the  allowable  working  unit  stress  (see  p.  573).  In  figuring  bond,  the 
same  loads  and  the  same  steel  bars  should  be  taken  as  were  used  in 
determining  the  bending  moment,  and  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the 
footing.  Formula  (36),  page  534,*  should  be  used  in  figuring  the  unit 
bond  stress.  Besides  this,  the  length  of  the  bar  beyond  any  point 
must  be  large  enough  to  develop  the  tensile  stress  in  bar  by  bond.  Thus 
at  a  point  where  the  stress  in  a  bar  is  16  000  Ib.,  not  only  the  unit  bond, 
u,  must  not  exceed  the  working  stress,  but  also  the  length  of  the  bar 
beyond  the  point  under  consideration  must  be  equal  to  the  required 
number  of  diameters  unless  the  bar  is  anchored  at  the  end.  Formula 
(39)»  page  539,  should  be  used  in  figuring  the  length  of  bar  to  pre- 
vent  slipping. 


Hf-k^ 


-e 


Square   foo+ing 


Rectangular  Footing 


Fio.  205. — Square  and  Rectangular  Column  Footings.     (See  p.  673.) 

If  the  footmg  is  stepped,  or  beveled,  the  bond  must  be  figured  at  the 
points  of  change  in  thickness  to  determine  whether  in  ali  places  the 
design  fulfiUs  both  of  the  requirements  as  to  the  unit  bond  stress,  u, 
and  the  length  of  imbedment  to  prevent  sHpping. 

Diagonal  Tension.  Tests  indicate  that  in  reinforced  concrete  foot- 
ings, diagonal  tension  develops  at  a  distance  from  the  face  of  the  column 
equal  to  the  eflFective  depth  of  the  footing.    In  figuring  the  maximum 

V 
diagonal  tension,  therefore,  by  the  formula,  v  =  — :—  (see  p.  517),  V 

bj  d 

should  be  taken  as  the  upward  load  between  the  edge  of  the  footing  and 

a  line  concentric  with  and  distant  from  the  colunm  face  a  distance 


Ir-m.'.ittl  i;..; 
.■.lìiNlOrlr.] 

Tu  i..i,..- 
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Accept  25  inches  as  the  depth  of  the  footing. 

Fina  Dlagonal  Tension.    To  determine  whether  the  minimum  depth  is  suffident, 

diagonal  tension  wili  be  determined  at  a  distance  from  column  equal  to  effective 

depth  of  footing,  as  explained  on  page  676.    The  side  of  the  square  is  28  +  2  X  25  = 

78  inches,  or  6.5  ft.,  and  the  circumference,  78  X  4  =  312  inches.    The  area  outside 

57*7 
this  circumference  equals   100  —  6.5*  =  57.7  sq.  ft.,  and  the  load  — —  X  350  eoo  = 

ICQ 

202  eoo  pounds. 
The  imit  shear  involving  diagonal  tension,  therefore,  is 

202  000 

^  =  TTZ r; =  30  Ib.  per  square  inch. 

i  X  25  X  312 

Hence,  no  shear  reinforcement  is  necessary. 

Find  Bending  Moment.    As  explained  on  page  674,  the  bending  moment  can  be 

found  by  the  use  of  table  on  p>age  675.    The  ratio  of  diameter  of  column  to  side  of 

e  28 

footing  is  —  =  — — — a=  0.233,  and  the  corresponding  Constant  from  the  table,  by 
a      10X12  *'*" 

interpolation,  Cy  —  0.0567.    The  bending  moment,  thereiore,  is 

M  =  0.0567  X  IO  X  12  X  350  000  =  2  380  000  inch-pounds. 

Find  Area  of  Steel.  The  reinforcement  will  be  placed  in  two  directions  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  the  footing.  The  area  of  steel  in  each  band  is  found  by  dividing  the 
bending  moment  determined  above  by  the  moment  arm  times  the  aUowable  unit 
stress  in  steel. 

A.  =  ,  ^^   ^^    ^ =  6.8  sq.  in.  requiring  23,  f-inch  round  bars. 

4X25X16000  ^  -a  o    K^, 

AH  these  bars  must  be  placed  within  the  effective  distance,  which  is  28  in.  + 

%  ft 
(2  X  25  in.)  +  - — -  =  8  ft.     (See  p.  675.)     Add  two  bars  at  each  side,  making  a 

2 

total  of  27,  f-inch  round  bars. 

Find  Bond  Stress.    Bond  stresses  are  determined  by  Formula  (36) ,  page  534.    Since 

072  000 

the  shear  at  one  edge  of  column  is  V  =-^^ =  83000  Ib.,  and  the  number  of 

4 
effective  bars  per  band  is  23,  f-inch  round  bars,  the  periphery  of  which  is  23  X  1.96  = 
45.2  inches;  therefore  the  unit  bond  stress  is 

**  ^  1  V  t^.^  .  =  ^4  Ib.  per  square  inch. 
f  A  25  A  45*2 

This  bond  stress  may  be  used  for  deformed  bars,  but  is  somewhat  excessive  for  plain 
bars  in  1 : 2 :4  concrete  (see  p.  573).  If  plain  bars  are  iised,  the  depth  wouldhave  to 
be  increased  or  smaller  bars  used.    Hence  use  deformed  bars. 

The  weight  of  the  footing  does  not  need  to  be  considered  in  fìguring  bending 
moment,  shear,  diagonal  tension,  and  bond  stresses,  because  it  is  balanced  by  the  up- 
ward  reaction.  It  increases,  however,  the  unit  pressure  on  the  soil;  therefore  it  was 
considered  in  determining  the  size  of  the  base  of  the  footing. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  footing,  founded  on  piles,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  207,  page  679.  This  is  one  of  the  interior  footings  used  for  the 
rfew  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

COMBINED  FOOTINGS. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  connect  the  footings  of  two  or  more 
columns,  as  when  the  face  of  the  colunms  coincides  wìth  or  is  near  the 
edge  of  the  building  lot.    To  insure  equal  distribution  of  the  pressure  on 
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the  foundation,  it  b  of  utmost  importance  that  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  loads  coincide  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  upward  reaction. 
The  shape  of  the  footing  and  the  relative  position  of  the  columns  on 
the  footing  are  govemed  chiefly  by  this  requirement. 

Combined  footings  for  two  columns  carrying  loads  of  different  sizes 
■nay  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  trapezoid,  the  center  of  gravity  of  which 
coincides  with  the  center  of  grayity  of  the  loads,  or  it  may  be  rectangu- 
lar  in  shape,  but  with  a  longitudinal  projection  beyond  the  heavier 
column  of  a  sufficient  length  to  bring  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  rec- 
tangle  in  the  required  position. 

I 


laoo 


Fio.  207— Section  of  Interior  Footing.     {See  f.  678.) 

A  combined  footing  may  be  either  a  slab  of  uniform  thickness,  or  its 
cross  section  niay  be  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  T.  In  designing,  the 
footing  should  be  treated  as  a  beam  or  slab,  applying  the  principles  and 
formulas  given  in  the  chapter  on  Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  The 
pressure  acts  upwards,  consequently  the  tensile  stresses  due  to  the  posi- 
tive bending  moment  will  be  in  the  top  of  the  footing,  and  the  nega- 
tive bending  moment  at  the  bottom.  Special  attention  must  be  given 
to  bond  stress  and  diagonal  tension. 

The  main  reinforcement  is  placed  longitudinally,  that  is,  extending 
from  column  to  column  and  beyond.     If  the  width  of  the  footing  is 
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much  larger  than  the  width  of  the  column,  it  is  advisable  to  provid/* 
transverse  reinforcement  of  sufficient  amount  to  resist  the  transverse 
bending  moment.  This  reinforcement  is  either  distributed  over  the 
whole  footing,  or  concentrated  near  the  columns,  in  which  case  a  few 
bars  are  added  to  the  figured  amount  and  placed  between  columns. 
The  foUowing  example  illustrates  the  design  of  a  combined  footing. 

COMBINED  FOOTINQ 

Example:  Find  the  dimensions  of  a  combined  footing  in  which  Pi  «  400  eoo  Ib.,  and 
P\  s  580  eoo  Ib.,  are  the  respective  loads  of  columns  i  and  2,  with  cross-sections  24 
and  30  in.  square.  The  distance  between  their  centers  is  15  ft.  and  the  allowable 
unit  pressure  on  the  soil  is  8  eoo  Ib.  per  sq.  ft.     (See  Fig.  208,  p.  681.) 

Solution:  Area  of  Footing.  The  area  of  footing  will  be  determined  by  dividing 
the  total  superimposed  load  by  the  allowable  unit  pressure  on  the  soil.  Since  the 
weight  of  the  footing,  which  is  assumed  at  50  000  Ib.,  increases  the  pressure  on  the 
soil,  it  must  be  included  in  the  total  superimposed  load  used  in  determining  the  area 
of  footing.  It  should  not  be  taken  into  account,  however,  in  determining  bending 
moments  and  shears.    The  total  superimposed  load  is  400  eoo  -h  580  eoo  +  50  000 

=  I  030  000  Ib.    The  required  area  of  footing  therefore  is  —^ ■=  129  sq.  ft. 

o  000 

Shi^^e  of  Footing.  A  footing  of  a  rectangular  shape,  one  side  of  which  is  flush 
with  the  outside  face  of  column  i  will  be  acceptà.  The  footing  extends  beyond  column 
2  (whidi  carries  the  larger  load)  the  required  length  to  make  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  superimposed  loads  coincide  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  upward  reaction 
of  the  soil. 

Center  of  Gravity.    The  center  of  gravity  .of  the  column  loads,  from  simple 

mechanics,  Ls  distant  from  column  i ,  15  X ^   n —  8 .0  ft.    Since  center 

'  ''      400  000*^580  eoo 

of  gravity  of  upward  reaction  coincides  with  the  center  of  gravity  determined 

above  and  the  footing  is  flush  with  the  outside  face  of  column   i,  the  distance 

from  the  edge  of  the  footing  to  its  center  of  gravity  is  8.9  ft.  +  i  ft.  »  9.9  ft.     In 

a  rectangle  the  center  of  gravity  is  in  the  middle,  and  therefore  thetotallength  must 

equal  9.9  X  2  =  19.8. 

Width  of  the  Footing.    The  width  is  determined  by  the  required  area  and  is 

Shears.  The  shear  diagram  is  shown  in  Fi^.  208.  The  columns  are  represented 
by  theoretical  points  of  application  of  loads.  Smce  the  columns  are  large  the  shear 
at  the  edge  of  the  columns  will  be  smaller  than  the  theoretical  maximum  shear  and 
can  be  determined  by  plotting  the  dimensions  of  the  columns.  (See  Fig.  208,  page 
681.)    The  upward  reaction  per  foot  of  width  of  footing  determina  by  (Sviding  the 

total  downward  load  by  the  length  of  the  footing  is r—  =  49  500  Ib.  per  Un.  f t. 

19.0 

The  shear  at  the  left  of  column  2  equals  the  total  upward  reaction  on  the  cantilever, 
or  49  500  X  3  •  8  »  188  eoo  Ib.  To  the  right  of  column  2  the  shear  equals  the  differ- 
ence  between  the  column  load  and  the  upward  reaction,  or  580  000  —  188  000 
s  392  000  Ib.    The  shears  are  obtained  similarlyat  the  other  colunui. 

Bending  Moment,  Weight  of  footing  is  not  considered  In  determining  the 
bending  moment  becau€^  it  is  balanced  by  the  upward  reaction.  The  bending  moment 
diagram  shown  in  Fig.  208  is  determined  by  simple  statics.  For  the  puiposesof  com- 
putation, the  footing  may  be  considered  as  a  slab  supported  at  the  colunms  and  loaded 
by  the  uniformly  distributed  pressure  of  soil.  Since  the  uniform  load  acts  upward 
the  bending  moment  will  be  of  opposite  sign  to  that  in  ordinary  beams.^  The  maxi- 
mum bendmg  moment  of  the  cantilever  was  determined  by  multiplying  the  total 
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upward  load  on  the  cantilever  by  half  the  length  o£  the  cantilever.  Their  magnitude 
is  indicated  on  the  diagram.  The  maximum  bending  moment  in  the  centrai  por- 
tion  of  the  footing  is  deternùned  f rom  the  principle  that  the  point  of  maximum  bending 
moment  coincides  with  the  point  of  zero  shear,  the  distance  of  which  from  eitHer 
colunm  can  be  determined  by  divìding  the  vertical  shear  at  that  column  b^  the  up- 
ward unit  reaction.  For  column  i,  therefore,  the  point  of  zero  shear  is  distant 
350  500  Ib.  -^  49  500  Ib.  »  7.08  ft.  from  center.     The  maximum  bending  moment 

7  08 
=  24  700  ft.  Ib.  —  350  500 Ib.  X  7.08 ft.  +  49  500  Ib.  X  7.08  ft.  X  ^ —  =  I  215  700 

2 

ft.  Ib.  where  24  700  ft.  Ib.  is  the  bending  moment  at  the  column  due  to  the  projec- 

tion;  350  500  Ib.  is  the  shear  at  the  reaction;  and  49  500  Ib.  is  the  imiformly  dis- 

tributed  upward  pressure  per  foot  of  width  of  footing 

The  bending  moment  in  the  centrai  portion  of  the  footing  depends  upon  the  magni- 
tude  of  the  bending  moment  at  the  colunm  which  in  tum  depends  upon  the  length  of 
projection;  i.e.  the  length  of  the  cantilever. 

Depth  of  Footing.  Depth  of  footing  is  determined  by  the  punching  shear,  by 
diagonal  tension,  and  by  bending  moment.    The  largest  depth,  of  course,  must  be  used. 

Depth  Determined  by  Punching  Shear.  At  column  1,  the  load  equals  400  eoo  Ib. 
Since  the  footing  is  flush  on  the  outside,  the  column  has  only  three  shearìng  sides  of  a 
length  equal  to  24  X  3  =  72  in.    Allowing  for  the  load  transmitted  directly  by  the 

A.^  A.OQ  000 

column,  depth  required  is  ^  X  -^—rz =  42.3  in.    At  colunm  2,  although  the  load 

'     *^         ^  46      72  X  120  7-0 

is  larger  the  shearing  area  is  so  much  lai^r  than  at  column  i ,  that  the  required  depth 

is  only  37  in. 

Depth  Determined  by  Diagoncd  Tension,    From  the  shear  diagram,  the  niaximum 

shear  at  edge  of  column  2  is  F  ^  330  eoo.    Since  the  width  of  footing  is  78  in.  and  the 

aao  000 

allowable  shear  120  Ib.,  required  depth  is ^^-r rr — -  =  40.3  in. 

120  X  .075  X  70, 

Depth  Determined  by  Bending  Moment.    Since  the  bending  moment  is  i  215  700 

ft.  Ib.,  or   14600000  in.  Ib.,    the  depth,  from  Formula  (3),  p.  482,1%  d  —  0.096 


4 


14  600  000  __    ._    ^ 


78 
In  this  case  the  depth  required  !)>  punching  sheai  is  a  maximum.    To  reduce 

amount  of  steel  and  bond  stresses  an  effective  depth  of  48  in.  is  accepted. 

Longltttdliial  Reinforcement.    The  amount  of  longitudinal  reinforcement  may  be 

determined  from  Formula  (4a),  p.  482.    As  ^  — 5 — — — ^-rz — 7 =*  21.7  sq.  in. 

\T-/»  f   1  0.875  X  48  X  16  eoo  ^ 

which  requires  28,  i-in.  round  bars.    The  reinforcement  of  the  cantilever  determined 

in  the  same  fashion  is  -4*  =  — _      f^ — r-r; — 2 =  6.3  sq.  in.    This  reinforce 

0.875  X  48  X  16  000         ^   ^ 

ment  can  be  supplied  partly  by  bending  down  of  the  steel  and  partly  by  short 

bars.    Since  the  bond  stresses  are  very  large  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  much 

larger  amount  of  steel  than  that  determined  by  the  bending  moment.    It  is  advis- 

ableto  use  reinforcement  as  shown  in  Fig.  208. 

Stirrups.  The  stirrups  are  determined  from  the  shear  diagram  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained  on  page  528.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  stirrups  are  designed  f  or  the 
shear  at  the  face  of  the  column  which  is  smaller  than  the  maximum  shear  as  found 
fiom  tests.  To  be  effective,  the  first  stirrup  should  be  placed  from  the  edge  of  the 
column  a  distance  equal  to  i  of  the  depth  of  the  footing. 

Cross  Bending.  Since  the  footing  is  wider  than  the  support,  it  is  subjected  to 
cross  bending.  To  prevent  the  projections  from  breaking,  enough  cross  steel  at  the 
bottom  of  the  footing  must  be  provided.  As  the  sizes  of  the  colunms  are  different, 
the  projections  at  the  base  are  different.  In  practice,  it  is  accurate  enough  in 
determining  the  bending  moment  to  divide  the  footing  by  lines  01  and  23  as  shown  in 
the  figures  and  comp'ute  the  bending  moments  in  respect  to  lines  01  and  2j.    The 

load  at  each  cantilever  is ^M^  X  2.25  X  8.08  =  138  200  and ^^^522  x  2  X  11.7» 

0.5  0.5 

—  178  200  Ib.  respectively. 

The  bending  moment,  obtained  by  multiplying  the  loads  by  half  of  the  length  of 
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the  projectìon  is  ITi  —  i  S70  000  in.  Ib.  and  Mi  —  1  140  000  in.  Ib.  The  requiied 
amoimt  of  steel,  from  fonaiik  Ita),  p.  4S1,  is  i.&  eq.  in.  at  column  i,and3.2aq.ÌD.at 
colunui  a.requiring   9,  (-in.  and  11,  |-in.  bare  respectively,  spaced  asshown  in  tiic 

Inflaencfl  of  Projectìoiis  on  the  Bendlng  Moment.  The  bending 
moment  in  the  center  of  a  combìned  footing  depends  upon  the  ratio 
of  the  length  of  cantilevers  io  the  dìstance  between  columns.  Fig.  209 
iUustrates  three  cases  which  may  occur  in  the  design  of  footings.     In 


Fio.  109 — Bending  Moment  in  Center  o[  Footing  forVaiyingLcDgthsof  Contileven. 


— Section  of  Combined  Footing.     Massachusetts  Instìtute  of  Tecfinology. 
(.Sftp.  6Sa.) 


(a)  the  projection  is  smaller  than  one-half  of  the  length,  /.  In  this 
case  the  bending  moment  in  the  cantilevers  and  at  the  columtis  is 
positive  and  in  the  centrai  portion  negative.  In  (b)  is  ìllustrated  a  case 
in  which  the  length  of  the  cantìlever  equais  J/;  hence  the  bending 
moment  in  the  center  equais  zero.  In  case  (e)  the  cantilevers  are  larger 
than  è  /  therefore  the  whole  footing  is  subjected  to  positive  bending 
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moment  which  is  a  maximum  at  the  column  and  a  minimum  in  the 
center. 

An  example  o£  the  combined  type  of  footing  is  shown  in  Fig.  210, 
page  683.  This  is  one  of  the  exterior  footings  from  the  new  buìldings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

SPREAO  FOOTINGS 

When  the  allowable  pressure  on  the  soil  is  very  small  or  when  the 
building  is  supported  by  piles  sustained  by  friction,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  spread  the  foundation  over  the  whole  area  of  the  building,  either 
using  a  thick  mass  of  plain  concrete  or  a  thinner  slab  of  reinforced  con- 
crete design  as  a  fiat  piate,  or  a  beam  and  slab  system. 

ilat  Slab  Fonndations.  A  fiat  slab  may  be  designed  by  the  method 
of  fiat  plates  explained  on  pages  540  to  551.  The  slab  is  considered  as 
an  inverted  fiat  piate  loaded  by  the  reaction  of  the  groimd  and  sup- 
ported by  the  colunms. 

Special  provision  should  be  made  in  the  design  where  there  is  unequal 
loading. 

Since  the  distributed  pressure  acts  upward,  the  bottom  of  the  piate 
under  the  columns  and  the  top  of  the  piate  between  the  columns  isin 
tension;  hence  the  sted  must  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  slab  under  the 
colunms,  and  should  be  bent  up  to  the  top  of  the  slab  between  columns. 
The  column  base  must  be  large  enough  to  prevent  excess  loading  aiMìo 
great  moments  and  shears  in  the  concrete. 

Beam  and  Slab  Foundation.  For  a  combination  of  beams  and  slabs 
the  principles  of  floor  design  are  foUowed  except  that  the  distributed 
load  acts  upward.  The  beams  or  ribs  may  be  built  either  above  or  be- 
low  the  slab,  the  former  method  permitting  a  T-beam  design,  but,  on 
the  other  band,  requiring  an  extra  fili  and  separate  floor  surface  in  the 
basement.  The  formulas  and  discussion  relating  to  slab  design  in 
Chapter  XXII  apply. 

FOUNDATION  BOLTS 

It  is  of ten  difficult  to  locate  bolts  in  concrete  with  sufficient  exactness 
for  setting  a  machine.  To  obviate  this  difliculty,  the  head  of  the  bolt 
should  be  provided  with  a  large  washer*  to  give  a  good  hearing  surface, 

*  The  washers,  which  are  used  for  transmittiog  the  pressure  of  large  bolta  to  the  concrete  w  other 
foundations,  should  be  carefully  designed  with  heavy  ribs  so  as  to  transmit  a  uniform  pressure  per  aquare 
inch  of  area.    Neither  wrought  nor  cast  iron  plates  should  be  used  for  washers  under  krge  bolts. 
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the  bolt  placed  in  its  approximate  position,  with  washer  down,  and  an 
iron  pipe  or  a  light  wooden  box  placed  around  the  bolt  resting  upon  the 
washer.  When  the  machine  is  set,  to  prevent  the  bolt  from  rusting,  the 
iron  tube  or  box  should  be  filled  with  mortar.  In  anv  case  the  tube  or 
box  should  be  filled  with  sand  before  the  machine  is  poured  up  with 
sulphur  or  cement  grout,  in  order  to  keep  these  materials  from  rimning 
down  the  bolt  holes. 

GONCBETE  PILES 

Concrete  piles  may  be  employed  in  place  of  wood  where  the  loading  is 
excessive,  and  where  the  durability  of  timber  piles  is  questioned  either 
because  of  probable  worm  action  or  the  rotting  of  the  timber.  If  the 
hearing  is  frictional  and  the  piles  are  driven  through  ground  which  is 
continuaUy  wet,  there  is  usually  no  advantage  in  concrete  over  timber 
piles  unless  in  certain  instances  where  the  low  level  of  the  ground  water 
or  the  tide  water  is  so  far  beneath  the  structure  that  the  concrete  piles 
permit  the  commencement  of  the  foundation  at  a  considerably  higher 
level  and  thus  save  excavation  and  material. 

Concrete  piles  are  formed  in  place,  or  are  molded  above  ground. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  formingtheholeinto  which 
the  concrete  is  to  be  placed.  One  of  the  patented  processes  consists  in 
driving  a  doublé  shell  of  metal  into  the  ground,  removing  the  inner  one, 
•^nd  J  Ji^ing  the  outer  to  form  a  mold  for  the  concrete.  The  two  shells 
ailQ  pné  driver  are  shown  in  Fig.  211,  page  686.  The  inner  shell  or  pile 
core,  which  is  of  heavy  sheet  steel  and  constructed  so  that  it  can  be 
made  to  collapse  for  remo  vai  from  the  ground,  is  placed  within  the 
other  thinner  shell,  and  driven  like  an  ordinary  pile.  The  core  is  then 
collapsed  and  withdrawn,  leaving  the  outer  sheU,  which  is  closed  at  the 
bottom,  to  be  filled  with  concrete.  By  providing  considerable  taper, 
additional  support  is  obtained  from  the  soil. 

Another  system,  iUustrated  in  Fig.  212,  consists  in  driving  a  single 
shell  with  either  a  concrete  or  a  steel  point,  then  slowly  withdrawing  it, 
and  fiUing  the  space  which  it  occupied  with  concrete  whose  surface  is 
kept  far  enough  above  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  to  maintain  the  head 
necessary  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  ground.  In  a  modifica tion  of  this 
system  a  pedestal  is  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  pile.  Both  these  piles 
are  patented. 

Stili  another  typ>e,  especially  adapted  to  underpinning,  is  the  caisson 
pile  in  which  a  steel  cy Under  is  sunk  to  a  strata  of  earth,  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  load,  and  filled  with  concrete.  With  a  minimum  diameter 
of  3  feet,  the  interior  can  be  excavated  by  hand  as  the  shell  is  sunk. 
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FW.  III.— Method  of  Forming  Concrete  Piles  in  Place.    {See  p.  685.) 
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By  undercuttìng  the  edge  when  the  cylinder  is  just  above  grade  a  spread 
base  can  be  secured  capable  of  carrying  a  large  Ioad.  A  pile  of  this  type 
has  been  drìven  to  carry  a  900  ton  Ioad  on  a  6  foot  shaft  and  a  base  15 
feet  4  inches  in  diameter. 

Piles  made  in  situ  may  be  re- 
inforced  if  desired. 

Cast  Piles.  Reinforced  piles 
which  are  formed  above  ground 
are  designed  like  columns  with 
vertical  reinforcement  connect- 
ed  at  intervals  with  horizontal 
wirerods. 

The  pile*  used  in  a  f oundation 
for  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  & 
Rubber  Company,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  213. 
These  piles  averaged  about  30 
feet  long.  The  hammer  weigh- 
ed  4  700  pounds  and  the  blows 
were  cushioned  by  a  head  con- 
sisting  of  a  piate  iron  coUar  16 
inches  square  on  the  inside  and 
3  feet  in  height,  which  incased 
\a  oak  block  16  by  16  by  18 
inches,  to  the  bottom  of  which 
six  thicknesses  of  rope  and  four 
layers  of  rubber  belting  were 
nailed.  The  piles  were  driven 
at  the  age  of  thirty  to  forty 
da3rs.  The  usuai  drop  was  3 
feet  but  in  some  cases  this  was 
increased  to  19  feet  without 
injuring  the  pile. 
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The  designs  drawn  up  in  1903    '     ^  1 1     Lj  "^ 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad         1  Ulleci 

Tunnelt    under     the     Hudson     Fio.  212.— Method  of  Forming  Concreta 
River  cali  for  a  shell  of  cast  Piles  in  Place.    (Seep.óSs.) 

•  Fot  fuU  deacrìption  of  piles  and  driving  see  "  Cast  Reinforced  Concrete  Piles,"  by  Sanford  E.  Thomp- 
son and  Bei^amin  Fox,  Journal  Assodation  of  Engineering  Societies,  Voi.  XLII,  xgog. 
t  Engimering  News,  Oct.  15,  1904,  p.  331. 
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jron  surroimded  by  concrete  and  sufqwrted  at 
istervals  by  steel  screw  piles  MIed  with  con- 
crete. 

Sheet  Pìlinff,  Poling  boards  of  concrete 
were  employed  by  Mr.  Howard  A.  Carson, 
Chief  Engineer  in  the  constructioa  of  the  ap- 
proaches  to  the  East  Boston  Tunnel.  These 
are  described*  as  follows: 

The  excavation  was  through  gravel  and 
day,  and  through  sand  containing  some  water. 
Trenches  i6  feet  long  and  i6  feet  apart  were 
dug  to  about  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
buildmg  foundation.  Below  the  foundation 
one-half  of  each  trench,  or  8  feet  in  length, 
was  carried  down  to  grade.  The  bank  below 
the  foundation  was  held  in  place  by  means 
of  concrete  slabs  used  as  sheet  piling,  as  illus- 
trated  in  Fig.  214.  These  slabs  were  froEQ  6 
to  8  feet  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  2  inches 
thick,  and  each  was  reinforced  with  six  squarc 
steel  rods  running  the  entire  length  of  the  slab 
and  shown  in  Fig.  215.  If  wooden  sheeting 
had  been  used,  it  would  have  been  Mwwsary 
either  to  have  concreted  directly  againsr.  it  and 
left  it  in  place,  or  to  have  pulled  *V  j«»n*^ 
as  the  concrete  was  filled  in.  If  the  first 
method  had  been  used,  the  planks  would  in 
time  have  become  rotten,  leaving  a  vacant 
space.  If  the  planks  had  been  pulled,  there 
would  have  been  danger  that  some  of  the  earth 
under  the  building  would  run  and  a  settle- 
ment  of  the  building  follow.  In  order  to 
guard  against  any  slight  voids  which  might 
have  been  left  in  driving,  grout  waspouredin 
behind  the  sheeting.  This  sheeting  served 
net  only  to  hold  the  bank  in  place,  but  was 
used,  in  place  of  a  back  wall,  to  wateiprocrf 
against.  The  sheeting  was  noi  disturbed, 
and  the  wall  of  the  tunnel  was  built  directly 

Fk..  ..3.-Pite.used  at  Cam-  ^«^'*  '^■ 

bridgC.Masa.    {Seep.66j.)  •  NinUi  A^nuia  Repon,  Boiton  Tmuii  1 
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BRIDOE  PIERS 

Concrete  is  employed  for  bridge  piers  either  as  fiUìng  for  ashlar  or 
cut  masonry  or  for  the  entire  pier.  In  the  latter  case,  in  which  the 
face  is  also  of  concrete,  the  chief  question  is  as  to  its  ability  lo  with- 
stand  the  wear  of  the  water,  the  ice,  and  floatii^  debris. 

In  the  Kansas  City  flood  of  1903,  the  piers  of  solid  concrete,  although 
located  where  they  were  struck  by  ali  the  heavy  debris  which  toUlly 
destroyed  many  of  the  stona  masonry  structures  of  the  same  size,  re- 
mained  practically  iminjured. 


Fio.  Z14. — Concrete  Sheet  Piling  in  Approaches  to  Eaat  Boston  TunneL 

{See  p.  688.) 

Plastering  of  concrete  piers  and  abutments  shouid  be  prohibited.  If 
a  mortar  surface  is  required,  an  excellent  facing,  to  be  place(j  next  to 
the  form  as  the  concrete  is  laid,  is  a  misture  of  one  part  cement  to  2J 
parts  hard  broken  stone  screenings  j-inch  in  size  and  under.  Ordi- 
narily,  however,  no  surface  fìnish  is  required  uniess  superficial  treatment 
is  ^ven  for  the  sake  of  appearance.     (See  p.  262.) 

Pier  Deeiffn.  Most  railroads  bave  substituted  concrete  for  ashlar 
masonry  in  bridge  piers. 
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The  standard  pier  of  the  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.,  adapted  to  any  hà^ 
up  to  40  feet,  is  shown  m  Fig.  216,  page  691.*  The  wìdth,  whidh  de- 
pends  upon  the  length  of  span,  is  as  follows: 

Spans  up  to  40  feet  wìdth,  A,  =  4  ft.  0  in. 
Spans  40  to  60  feet  width,  A,  =  4  ft.  6  in. 
Spans  60  to  80  feet  width,  A,  =  5  ft.  o  in. 
Spans  80  to  ICQ  feet  width,  A,  =  5  f t.  6  in. 
Spans  100  to  125  feet  width,  A,  =  6  ft.  o  in. 
Spans  125  to  150  feet  width,  A,  =  6  ft.  6  in. 
Spans  150  to  200  feet  width,  A,  =  7  ft.  o  in. 
Spans  200  to  250  feet  width,  A,  =  7  ft.  6  in. 
For  skew  crossings,  increase  width.  A,  if  necessaiy. 


HOlHZONTAfc. 


Foundation  is  varìed  to  suit  locai  conditions.  Concrete 
1:3:6  is  employed  for  it  unless  stone  masonry  is  cheaper. 
The  starkweather  is  carried  2  feet  above  high  water,  and 
its  •  cap  is  of  1:1:2  concrete.  The  coping  of  the  pier  is 
reinforced  with  galvanized  wire  netting  or  wìre  doth,  a 
somewhat  unusual  requirement. 

The  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  in  their  1904  design,  reinforce 
the  surface  of  piers  with  vertical  and  horìzontal  steel  rods, 
and  imbed  a  single  I-beam  in  the  pointed  nose  at  each  end 
of  the  pìer.f 

Ali  of  the  roads  named  above  have  piers  in  streams 
which  subject  them  to  considerable  wear  from  ice  and 
drift,  and  the  concrete  has  proved  satisfactory. 

FOUNDATIONS  UNDER  WATEB 


The  best  and  most  durable  concrete  foundations,  espe- 
cially  in  work  in  sea-water,  are  laid  witlun  cofiferdams  from 
which  the  water  has  been  pumped,  or  in  pneumatic  cais- 
sons.  However,  because  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
these  methods,  they  can  not  usually  be  foUowed.  If  the 
bottom  is  prepared  by  dredging,  and,  if  necessary,  driving 
piles,  good  practice  permits  the  use  of  a  single  line  of  sheet- 
ing,  suitably  supported  with  rangers,  to  prevent  the  wash  of  the  water 

*  Arranged  from  originai  drawing. 

t  From  drawing  kindly  furnished  by  H.  W.  Parkhunt,  Englneer. 


■LIVATION 

Fio.  215.- 
SheetPil- 
ing.  {Set 
p,  688.) 
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and  keep  the  concrete  from  spreading.*    Permanent  metal  cySinders 
are  sometimes  sunk  in  place  of  the  sheeting. 

Methods  of  laying  concrete  uodei  water  are  described  in  Chapter 
XIV,  page  267,  and  the  effect  of  sea-water  upon  concrete  is  dtscussed 
\yy  Mr.  R.  Faet  in  Chapter  XV,  page  371. 


•wHa*  M" 


Pie  >i6.— Standard  Concrete  Bridge  Pier,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  G.  W.  Kittredge, 
Chiel  Engineer.     {Ste  p.  6qo.) 


For  under-water  work,  a  Urger  factor  of  safety  should  be  employed 
than  for  work  above  ground,  the  concrete  should  be  slightly  richer  m 
earefuUy  selected  cement,  and  the  aggn^te  so  proportioned  as  to  give 
a  dense  and  impervìous  mìxture.     (See  p.  304.) 

r  New  Csmbiidct  Bridge,  b;  Sufard  E.  Tbomiilon.  Bmtif-'mt  Htm,  Od. 
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Concrete  for  the  f oundations  of  walls  and  piers  for  high  office  buildings 
is  usually  laid  in  oblong  or  drcular  caissons  of  steel  or  wood,*  after  ex- 
cavating  under  air  pressure.  Steel  pipes  are  sometimes  sunk  wìth  the 
aid  of  the  water  jet,  and  afterwards  fdled  with  concrete.f 

*  Eniineering  News,  Sept.  36,  zgoi,  p.  222. 

t  Juks  Bieuchaud,  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Voi.  XXXVII.  p.  31. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

BEAM  BRIDGES 

Unlike  steel  bridges,  which  frequently  bave  plank  flooring  for  high- 
ways  or  open  tie  construction  for  railways,  the  concrete  bridge,  except 
in  rare  instances,  is  built  with  a  solid  deck  of  concrete  which  serves 
not  only  as  the  base  for  the  flooring  but  also  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
bridge  structure.  Aside  from  its  structural  value  this  solid  concrete 
deck  afFords  a  simple  and  efficient  means  of  obtaining  solid  floor  con- 
struction which  is  highly  desirable  along  important  lines  of  traflSc. 
Thus  the  concrete  bridge,  rigid  and  durable,  has  little  or  no  vibration, 
reduces  maintenance  to  a  minimum  and  becomes  a  permanent  p>art  of 
the  roadway,  permitting,  as  it  does,  an  unbroken  extension  of  the 
highway  pavement  or  railway  ballast. 

In  general,  concrete  is  adapted  to  two  principal  classes  of  bridge 
superstructures;  the  arch  bridge  and  the  beam  bridge.  Strictly  speak- 
ing,  the  arch  is  a  beam,  but  being  a  curved  beam  its  structural  analysis 
is  essentially  dilferent  from  that  applied  to  the  common  straight  beam. 
The  term  "Beam  Bridges,"  as  bere  used  and  as  distinguished  from 
"  Arches"  discussed  in  Chapter  XXVI,  is  intended  to  include  that  class 
of  bridges  wherein  the  loads  are  supported  by  simple  slabs,  or  girders, 
or  by  a  combination  of  the  two.  In  such  structures  the  supporting 
members  are  essentially  beams  and  are  proportioned  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  design  as  established  for  straight 
beams. 

No  attempt  is  here  made  to  enter  into  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
design  of  concrete  bridges,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  illustrate  or 
even  to  mention  the  unlimited  number  of  special  cases  and  peculiar 
problems  which  might  arise.  To  illustrate  the  fimdamental  principles 
involved  in  the  design  of  beam  bridges  of  both  the  slab  and  girder  type, 
t)T>ical  examples  have  been  drawn  up  showing  methods  of  computation 
and  the  resulting  designs. 

Slab  Bridges.  The  sLmplest  type  of  beam  bridge  is  merely  a  fiat 
slab  spanning  from  abutment  to  abutment  and  is  practical  only  for 
comparatively  short  spans,  the  limit,  as  fixed  by  considerations  of  econ- 
omy,  being  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  live  loads  called  fo» 
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in  any  particular  locality.  If  designed  for  trolley  cars  or  heavy  auto 
trucks,  the  limit  of  economical  span  for  the  slab  bridge  is  probably  not 
more  than  io  or  12  feet,  whereas  for  less  severe  loading  it  may  prove 
economical  up  to  spans  of  18  or  20  feet.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  when  the  combination  of  span  and  loading  is  such  as  to  caU  for  a 
slab  thickness  of  more  than  16  to  18  inches  the  simple  slab  will  not 
prove  as  economical  as  the  T-beam  or  girder  type. 

Girder  Biid^es.  As  the  requirements  of  strength  increase,  a  point 
is  reached  at  which  the  simple  slab  ceases  to  be  economical  or  even 
practical,  owing  to  the  fact  that  beyond  certain  limits  an  increased 
thickness  of  slab  does  not  give  added  strength  ìq  any  reasonable  prò- 
portion  to  the  amount  of  material  used.  For  longer  spans  or  heavier 
loadings  than  those  for  which  the  simple  slab  is  economical,  it  there- 
fore  becomes  necessary  to  modify  the  type  of  construction  so  as  to 
obtain  increased  strength  without  using  a  solid  slab  of  extreme  thick- 
ness. This  is  accomplished  by  placing  deeper  rìbs  or  girders  beneath 
the  slab  to  strengthen  and  support  it,  resulting  in  a  type  of  construc- 
tion known  as  the  "girder"  bridge.  Thus  the  girder  bridge  is  in  reality 
a  modification  of  the  slab  bridge  whereby  a  comparatively  thm  slab 
spans  between  a  series  of  relatively  deep  beams  which  in  tum  sp)an  f rom 
abutment  to  abutment.  As  commonly  built,  the  supporting  ribs  or 
girders  are  constructed  monolithic  with  the  floor  slab  obtaining  thereby 
the  structural  advantages  of  the  T-beam.  , 

The  girder  type  of  construction,  supplementing  as  it  does  the  slab 
t}^,  becomes  practical  at  the  point  where  the  simple  slab  ceases  to 
be  economical,  while  its  maximum  economical  span  is  determined  not 
only  by  the  kind  of  loading  provided  for  but  also  by  the  spacing  and 
arrangement  of  the  girders.  In  railroad  bridges  and  highway  brìdges 
carr)dng  trolley  cars  a  girder  is  usually  located  at  or  near  each  rail, 
whereas  girders  receiving  roadway  loads  are  usuaUy  spaced  so  that  the 
floor  slab  will  bave  a  thickness  of  from  5  to  7  inches.  Owing  to  the 
greater  complexity  of  the  girder  bridge  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
the  limits  of  economical  spans  as  deflnitely  as  in  the  case  of  the  more 
simple  slab  bridge.  Girder  bridges  of  well  proportioned  design  have 
been  used  for  spans  up  to  80  feet,  but  whether  or  not  they  are  practical 
for  this  or  even  shorter  spans  is  dependent  upon  the  severity  of  the 
loading  and  other  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  elements  which  must 
necessarily  involve  the  judgment  of  the  designer  and  which  must  be 
carefully  considered  in  each  particular  case. 
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In  the  examples,  the  design  has  been  based  upon  the  followiiig  as- 
sinnptìons  as  to  live  loads  and  unit  stresses  and  these  may  be  considered 
typical. 

Live  Loads:  On  sidewalks,  a  uniform  load  of  100  Ib.  per  sq.  ft.;  on 
roadways  a  2oton  auto  truck  having  6  tons  on  one  axle  and  14  tons 
on  the other axle,  theaxles  being  1 2  feet  apart,and  the  distance  between 
wheels  6  feet. 

Disiribuiion  of  ConcerUraied  Loads:  The  results  of  recent  tests 
conducted  by  the  highway  department  of  the  State  of  Ohio*  indicate 
that  a  concentrated  load  applied  to  the  concrete  slab  of  a  highway 
bridge  floor  may  be  safely  taken  as  distributed  over  a  width  of  floor 
represented  by  the  formula 

e  =  0.6  S  +  1.7 

whcre  e  =  cffective  width  in  feet  of  a  slab  of  grealer  width  than  length, 
and  S  =  clear  span  in  feet. 

In  considering  the  concentrated  loads  represented  by  a  wagon,  auto 
truck,  or  other  highway  vehicle  the  effective  width  of  distribution  for 
each  wheel  can  not  of  course  be  taken  as  more  Llxan  tlie  half  the  "gage'' 
or  distance  between  wheels  at  each  side  of  the  concentrated  load  with- 
out  overlapping  the  distribution  from  the  other  whecl. 

Where  concentrated  loadb  are  apphed  directly  to  the  slab  this  method 
of  distribution  gives  a  loading,  which,  while  distributed  across  a  certain 
width  of  slab,  is  taken  as  concentrated  wilh  respect  to  the  length  of 
span  in  determining  moments  and  shears.  In  cabe  the  slab  is  covered 
with  |>aving  material  the  stiflness  of  the  paving  tends  to  give  some 
distribution  along  the  span  and,  when  applied  over  a  fili,  it  is  permissible 
to  consider  a  further  distribution  through  the  fili  along  tlie  customary 
45°  lines.  Assuming  the  pavement  to  give  a  wheel  a  longitudinal 
distribution  of  at  least  12  inches  and  assuniijig  say  a  fili  of  6  inches,  it 
would  be  permissible  to  consider  a  concentrated  load  as  distributed 
across  the  span  in  accordance  with  the  above  formula  and  albO  to 
consider  the  load  per  foot  of  width  as  applied  along  a  lengih  of  at 
least  2  feet  longitudinal ly  with  the  span. 

Imyftct.  An  impact  allowance  of  25^  has  been  made  in  the  case  of 
ali  live  loads  except  the  loo-lb.  uniform  load  used  on  sidewalks  for 
which  no  impact  has  been  added. 

*  See  page  446. 
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Unit  Stresses.  The  unit  stresses  used  in  designing  have  been  taken 
as  those  recommended  by  the  authors  on  page  573. 

DESIGN  FOB  A  SLAB  BRIDGE.* 

Example  i  :  Design  a  highway  bridge  of  the  simple  slab  type  having  a  single  span 
of  IO  feet  in  the  clear. 

Solution:  The  following  assumptions  and  computations  are  required  to  produce 
the  design  shown  in  Fig.  217,  page  696. 

Loads.     Assume  weight  of  road  material         75  Ib.  per  sq.  ft. 
Assume  weight  of  slab  125  Ib.  per  sq.  ft. 

Total  dead  load  200  Ib.  per  sq.  ft. 

Live  load  is  auto  truck,  the  heaviest  wheel  load  being  14  000  Ib.  A  single  con- 
centrated  load  may  be  distributed  over  a  width  of  slab  «=  (0.6X  io)  +  1.7  =  7.7 
ft.  Since,  however,  the  two  rear  wheels  of  our  auto  truck  are  spaced  only  6  feet 
ai>art  the  weight  of  one  wheel  can  not  be  distributed  over  a  width  of  more  than  6 
feet  without  overlapping  the  distrìbution  from  the  other  wheel. 

Hence  hve  load  per  foot  of  width  =  -^-7 —  =  2  333  Ib. 


-16* 


I6f>.0' 


«^^^.•"^wvqw"' 


Road  , Material 


TT^ 


ound    Rods5Ì"C.C.  i"  Round  Rods    I2"C.C. 

Cross   Section 


k^; 


f  Round  Rods  8"  ce.     i"  Round  Rods  la^CJC    i'Round  RodsSf  CX:* 

Longìtudinal     Section 

Fig.  217. — Design  for  a  Slab  Bridge.     {See  p.  696). 

Bending  Moment.  Maximum  live  moment  occurs  with  heaviest  wheel  at  center 
of  si>an.  Take  effective  span  as  clear  span  plus  12  inches  and  concentrated  load  as 
distributed  over  a  width  of  6  feet  and  length  of  2  feet. 

M  (Uve)   =  ^^  (66-6)         =    70  000  in.  Ib. 

Impact     =  2S%of  70  eoo     —    17  500  in.  Ib. 

ir /j    j\       200  X  II*  X  12  ^         .     ,- 

M  (dead)  = =    36  300  m.  Ib. 


8 


Total  M  per  ft.  of  width         =123  800  in.  Ib. 

Shear.  With  load  assumed  as  distributed  over  a  width  of  6  feet  and  length  of 
2  feet  maximum  shear  occurs  with  heaviest  wheel  one  foot  inside  sup|X)rt.  Take 
effective  span  as  clear  span. 

*  The  authors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Royall  D*  Biadbury  for  assistance  in  working  up  the  details  o(  the 
following  ezamples.  _ 
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V  (Uve)    «  2  330  X  —      —  2  100  Ib. 

IO 


Impact     3s 
V  (dead)  = 


25%  o£  2  100 
200  X  IO 


«      525  Ib. 
=  I  000  Ib. 


Total  V  per  foot  of  width  =  3  625  Ib. 

Thickness  of  Slab.  For  fc  =*=  650,/*  =16  000  and^  =  iS,  the  table  on  page  483, 
gives  Ci  «=  0.028,  p  =  0.0077  and  y  =  0.874.    Hence  required  depth  to  steei  (formula 

(9)  p.  485)  <f  =  0.028  K  123  800  =  9.75  in. 

Without  using  any  stimips  or  bendmg  up  any  of  the  bars  maximum  unit  shear 
must  be  limited  to  40  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

Hence,  £rom  Formula  (32),  page  517,  the  required  depth  to  steel, 

rf  ^     ^      3625  ^  8.65  in. 

0.874  X  12  X  40 
Therefore,  thickness  of  slab  as  determined  by  bending  moment  is  O.  K.  for  shear. 
Using  a  depth  to  steel  of  9.75  in.  and  allowing  li  in.  below  steel  we  obtain  a  total 
slab  thicknftss  of  11  in. 

Reinforcement.  Required  cross  sectional  area  of  steel  per  inch  of  width  for 
bending  moment,  (see  Formula  (12),  p.  485) 

As  =  9.75  X  0.0077  =  0.075  sq.  in.  per  inch  of  width. 

To  satisfy  this  area  }  in.  round  bars  of  a  sectional  area  0.6  sq.  in.  should  be  spaced 

— ^ —  =  8  in.  on  centers*or  J  in.  round  bars  5}  in.  on  centers. 
0.07S 

Before  accepting  the  size  and  the  spaóng  of  bars  the  slab  must  be  tested  for  bond 
by  formula  (36),  p.  534.  The  total  shear  per  foot  of  width  F  =  3  625  Ib.  The  imbed- 
ment  to  use  is  as  foUows  : 


Diameterof  round  bars. 

Circumf erence . 

No.  bara  per  foot  of 
width. 

Z  0. 

ì  in. 

ì  in. 

2.75 
2.35 

12 

y  =1-5 

"   ^2.18 

SS 

2.75  X  1.5   =413 
2.35  X  2.18  =  5.13 

The  maximum  unit  bond  stress,  therefore,  is 
for  l  inch  bars. 

3  625 


u  — 


0.874  X  9-75  X  4-13 


»=  103  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 


for  f  inch  bars 


u  =  103  X 


4  13 

5  13 


=  83  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 


From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  the  unit  bond  stress  for  {  in.  bars  exceeds  the 
80  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  allowed  for  plain  bars  but  is  O.  K.  for  deformed  bars  of  approved 
pattern,     f  in.  plain  bars  can  be  used.     See  allowable  working  stresses,  page  573. 

Remarks.  In  the  design  of  short  span  slabs  subjected  to  heavy  loading  the 
shear  and  not  the  bending  moment  will  usually  determine  either  the  thickness  of  the 
slab,  or  the  reinforcement,  or  both.  Highway  bridges  of  the  slab  type,  which  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  are  nothing  other  than  culverts,  will  usually  come  within  the 
short  span  class  and  for  that  reason  a  careful  investigation  of  both  shear  and  bond  is 
important. 

In  non-continuous  slab  bridges.  even  when  computed  as  simply  supported,  it  is 
usually  advìsable  to  place  a  certain  amount  of  steel  in  the  top  of  the  slab  over  the 
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supports  in  oider  to  give  some  degree  of  fixedness  and  to  prevent  cracking.  This 
is  especialiy  necessary  in  culverts  where  the  supporting  wsdls  are  built  monolithic 
with  the  slab.- 

DESIGN  FOR  A  GIBDEB  BBIDGE 

Example  2:  Let  it  be  required  to  design  a  highway  girder  bridge  having  a  clear 
span  of  25  feet  to  carry  sidewalks  and  roadway.  Let  the  width  of  roadway  be  25 
feet  between  curbs  and  the  width  of  each  sidewaìk  5  feet  8  inches  in  the  clear. 

Solution:  The  foUowing  assumptions  and  computations  ace  required  to  produce 
the  design  shown  in  Fig.  218,  page  699. 

Sidewaìk  Slab.    Take  live  load  of  100  Ib.  per  sq.  ft. 

Take  dead  load  of  62  Ib.  per  sq.  ft. 

162 
Effective  span  of  slab,  6  feet 
Bending  moment  per  foot  width  of  slab  ■ 

,.      162  X  6»  X  12       o    '     .     « 
Jil  = -.  8  750  m.  Ib. 

o 


Hence,  Formula  (9),  p.  485,  depth  to  steel,  d  —  0.028  |/8  750  =  2.6  in. 

In  brìdges  it  is  advisable  to  limit  minimum  thickness  of  slabs  to  4  in.  in  order  to 
facilitate  placing  of  steel  and  also  to  assure  a  certain  stiffness  regardless  of  load. 
Use  therefore  a  total  thickness  of  4  in.,  which,  allowing  i  inch  below  steel  will  give  a 
depth  to  steel,  d  =  3  inches. 

Taking  clear  span  as  5  ft.  maximum  shear  per  ft.  of  width,  V  —  162  X  2.5  «  405  Ib. 
Testing  slab  for  shear  we  obtain  from  Formula  (32),  page  517, 

'  =  SI^TxTxT;  = '3 Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

Hence  thickness  O.  K.  for  shear  involving  diagonal  tension. 

Required  area  of  steel  per  inch  of  width  of  slab  for  moment  is  (Formula  (13),  p.  485) 

,        8  750 

As  =  — r; — 5 — ^      ^    ^ =  0.0174  sq.  m. 

12  X  0.874  X  3  X  16000  '^  ^ 

This  area  is  provided  by  f-inch  round  bars  6  in.  on  centers.  Since  the  circumference 
of  a  f-in.  round  bar  is  1.18  in.  and  with  a  6  in.  si>acing  there  are  two  bars  i)er  foot  of 

width,  from  Formula  (36),  page  534,1*  =  ^  ki^,  s^  TZ  ^  sy  ,  ,0  =  66  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 
k  o .  074  X  3  X  2  X  I .  Io 

This  is  O.  K.  for  bond.    Hence  use  f-inch  roimd  bars  6  in.  on  centers. 

Paola  Glrders.    Take  span  of  girders  as  dear  span  plus  about  16  inches  or,  say, 

effective  span  of  26.3  feet. 

Assume  weight  of  ralling  —  350  Ib.  per  lineai  f  t. 

Assume  weight  of  girder  »  450  Ib.  per  lineai  ft. 

Weight  of  slab  =  63  X  2.5  =  158  Ib.  per  lineai  ft. 

Live  load  =  100  X  2.5      =  250  Ib.  per  lineai  ft. 

Load  on  girder  =  i  208  Ib.  p>er  lineai  ft. 

-KM      -KK          *    »r       I   208  X^26.3"  X  12  .      ,- 

Max.  Moment,  Af  = =  i  250  ooom.  Ib. 

o 

,,  CI-  Xr  I      208    X    25  ,. 

Max.  Shear,  V      =  ^  =  15  100  Ib. 

2 

Selection  of  proper  depth  of  a  facia  girder,  which  is  usually  paneled  or  otherwise 
embdlished,  is  govemed  as  a  mie  more  by  appearance  than  by  requirements  of  actual 
strength.  In  order  to  give  good  proportions  to  the  elevation  of  our  bridge,  we  will 
make  the  facia  girders  36  inches  deep. 
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In  checking  this  depth  for  strength  consider  girder  as  a  rectangular  beam  with 
its  top  at  surface  of  sìdewalk. 

Assuming  a  width  of  12  inches  we  obtain,  from  Fonnula  (3),  page  482, 


4  =  0.096  JiiSO£2?  =  3,  in. 

\  12 


By  placing  the  steei  3  inches  above  bottom,  the  36-mch  beam  will  bave  a  depth 
J  =  33  inches,  which  is  O.  K.  since  only  31  inches  depth  is  actually  needed. 
Required  area  steel  at  center  of  span,  from  Formula  (4a),  p.  482, 

.  I  250  000 

As=  —z r;^ ^J—2 =  2.71  sq.m. 

0.874X33X16000  ^ 

Use  three  ij  inch  round  bars  (^4*  =  2.98). 

Bending  up  one  bar  as  shown  in  Fig.  218,  page  699,  we  obtain  from  Fonnula 
(36),  p.  534,  for  maximum  unit  bond  stress  on  the  two  remaining  if-inch  round  bars 

"  =  0.874X37X706  =  ^  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

Therefore  size  of  longitudinal  bars  is  O.  K.  with  one  bent  up  as  shown. 
Testing  section  of  beam  for  shear  we  obtain,  from  Formula  (32),  page  517, 

15  100  „ 

'  °  0.874  X  a  XT2  =  44lb.  persq.  m. 

While  this  exceeds  the  allowable  unit  of  40  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  for  diagonal  tension  this  sligfat 
excess  would  be  more  than  taken  care  of  by  the  bent  up  bar  without  using  any  stirrups. 
However,  as  it  is  not  considered  the  best  practice  to  build  a  girder  of  these  dimensions 
without  some  web  reinforcement,  stirrups  are  arbitrarily  provided  of  size  and  spacing 
as  suggested  in  sketch. 

Roadway  Slab.  Withcurbgirdersspaced25  feetoncentersuse  fìve  intermediate 
roadway  girders  spaced  4  ft.  2  in.  on  centers.  Assuming  that  these  girders  will  be 
12  in.  wide,  the  roadway  slab  will  ha  ve  a  clear  span  of  3  ft.  2  in.  or  38  in.  Take 
effective  span  of  slab  for  moment  as  clear  span  plus  6  in.  or  3  ft.  8  in. 

Assume  weight  of  paving  brick  =    50  Ib.  per  sq.  f  t. 
Assume  weight  of  fili  =    60  Ib.  per  sq.  ft. 

Assume  weight  of  slab  =    62  Ib.  per  sq.  ft. 

Total  dead  load  =  172  Ib.  per  sq.  ft. 

Take  14  000  Ib.  wheel  load  of  auto  truck  carried  by  a  slab  width  of  «  =»  (0.6  X  3.17) 
+  i.7==3-6ft. 

Hence  live  load  per  ft.  width  =  —  =  3  900  Ib. 

3*" 

Considering  this  load  as  distrìbuted  over  a  length  of  2  ft.  longitudinaily  with  the 
span  of  slab  and  allowing  for  continuity  by  taking  f  of  the  moment  for  a  simply  sup- 
ported  slab  we  have 

ir  /!•     \  3  900  (22-Ó)       3  . 

M  (hve)        =  ^-^ X  f  =  23  400  m.  Ib. 

M  (impact)  =  25%  of  23  400      =    5  850  in.  Ib. 

ir  fA    A\  172X367*  X  12  . 

M  (dead)      = =    2  320  m.  Ib. 

12 i 

Total  M  =31  570  in.  Ib. 

From  Formula  (11),  page  485,  d  =  0.028^/31  570  =  4.92  inches. 

Making  (/  =  5  in.  and  allowing  i  inch  below  steel,  a  total  thickness  of  6  in.  is 
required. 

In  considering  shear,  it  will  be  permissible,  in  view  of  the  very  short  span  and  the 
distributing  action  of  fili  and  pavement,  to  take  both  live  and  dead  loads  as  uniformly 
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distrìbuted  over  full  span.    Live  load  of  3  900  Ib.  together  with  an  allowance  of  25% 

for  impact  would  be  equivalent  to  i  540  Ib.  per  sq.  fi.  when  distrìbuted  over  a  length 

of  3.17  ft.    With  a  dead  load  of  172  Ib.  per  sq.  ft.  the  total  load  ìs  i  712  Ib.  per  sq. 

1712  X  ^  17 

ft.,  giving  a  maximum  shear  T''  =  -^ ^-^-   =  2  700  Ib.  per  ft.  wìdth  of  slab. 

2 

Testing  our  slab  for  shear  we  bave,  from  Formula  (32),  page  517, 

2  700 


»  = 


0.874  X  5  X  12 


=  51.5  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 


Vrbiìe  this  exceeds  the  allowable  unit  of  40  Ib.  per  sq.  inch  for  diagonal  tension,  stili, 
in  view  of  the  small  loaded  width  assumed  in  our  computations  and  the  fact  that  the 
reinforcement  will  be  bent  diagonally  through  the  slab  near  each  end,  we  will  permit 
this  increasd  value  of  diagonal  tension  and  cali  the  6-inch  slab  O.  K. 

Required  area  of  steel  per  inch  width  of  slab  from  Formula  (13),  page  485, 


As  = 


31  570 


12  X  0.874  X  5  X  16  000 


=  0.0375  sq.m. 


This  is  provided  by  J-in.  round  bars  5  inches  on  centere. 

Testing  these  bars  for  bond  we  find,  from  Formula  (36) ,  page  534, 


u  = 


2  700 


0.874  X  5  X  2.4  X  1.57 


-  —  164  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 


Since  this  is  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  allowable  of  80  Ib.  per  sq.  inch  it  becomes 
necessary  either  to  increase  thickness  of  the  slab  or  use  deformed  bars  with  whìch 
an  allowable  bond  of  1 20  Ib.  p»er  sq.  inch  may  be  used.  Keeping  6-inch  slab  and  using 
deformed  bars  we  obtain,  for  the  total  circumference  of  bars  in  one  foot  width,  from 
Formula  (36a),  p.  534, 


2o  = 


2  700 


0.874  X  5  X  120 


=  5-i5m. 


Using  a  f-inch  round  bar,  the  circumfeience  of  which  is  1.96  in.,  there  will  be  re- 

quìred  ^—7  =  2 .  62  bars  per  foot  of  width  or  a  spacing  of  — r-  =  4 . 6  in. 
i.gó  2.62 

Therefore  use  |-inch  roimd  deformed  bars  4}  inches  on  centers. 

Roadway  Girders.    The  design  of  the  girder  is  given  below. 

Bcnding  moment.  From  mechaiiics  a  S3^tem  of  concentrated  loads  produces  abso- 
lute  maTìiwiiTn  beudìng  moment  when  placed  so  that  the  center  of  the  span  is  mid- 
way  between  the  resultant  of  ali  the  loads  on  the  ^>an  and  the  nearest  load,  this 
moment  occurring  under  the  nearest  load. 

Placing  our  auto  truck  in  this  position  on  a  span  of  26.3  feet,  the  loads  will  be  located 
as  shown  in  Fig.  219,  since  the  resultant  ol  the  6  000  Ib.  and  14  000  Ib.  loads 
spaced   12   feet  apart  is  3.6  feet  from  the  14  000  Ib.  load. 
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Fbartìon   of  UoacJ    Maximum   Bending    Moment 
Fig.  219. — ^Position  of  Load  for  Maximum  Bending  Moment.     (See  p,  701.) 
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The  mATÌmnm  moment  occurs  under  the  14  000  Ib.  load  and  is  equal  to 

20  000  (13.15  —  1.8)»  ^  ^/:  •      iu 

, X  12  =»  I  176  ex»  m.  Ib. 

26.3 

Distrìbuting  this  over  a  wìdth  of  6  ft.  we  have  the  live  bending  moment  per  foot 

wìdth  of  bridge  as ^ =  196  eoo  in.  Ib.     With  the  girders  spaced  4  ft.  2  in. 

0 

on  centers  each  girder   must   therefore   resist   a  moment,  produced  by  live  load, 

3f  =  196  eoo  X  4.17  *=  818  oooin.  Ib. 

For  dead  loads  we  have  i  io  Ib.  for  fili  and  paving,  and  75  Ib.  for  slab,  giving  185  Ib. 

per  sq.  ft.,  or  185  X  4.17  =  772  Ib.  per  foot  per  girder.     Assuming  stem  of  girder 

to  weigh  300  Ib.  i>er  ft.,  we  have  a  total  dead  load  of  i  072  Ib.  per  ft.  per  ^rder. 

Therefore  the  total  maximum  bending  moment  per  girder  is 

M  (Uve)  -      818  000  m.  Ib. 

if  (impact)  =  25%  818  000  =      205  oooin.  Ib. 

tr  /A    jx\           I  072  X  26.3  X  12  ^         -tu 

M  (dead)       =  '- — ^^-^ — ^-^ —  =  i  115  eoo  m.  Ib. 

Total  M  =  2  138  000  in.  Ib. 

Maximum  Shears.    Maximum  live  shear  will  occur  with  the  14  000  Ib.  wheel 
load  just  inside  the  support  and  with  the  6  000  Ib.  wheel  as  shown  in  Fig.  220. 
Maximum  shear  due  to  these  loads  is  equal  to 

(14  000  X  25)  +  (6  000  X  13)  ^       j^^  jj^ 
Distrìbuting  this  over  a  width  of  6  feet,  the  live  shear  per  foot  width  of  bridge  is 
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Pbsttion  o[  Load   Maximum    Shear 
Fig.  220. — Position  of  Load  for  Maximum  Shear  at  Support.     {See  p.  702.) 

17  1 20 

-^-2 —  =  2  853  Ib.    Therefore  the  maximum  live  shear  per  girder  is  T  =*  2  853  X 
0 

4.17  —  II  900  Ib.    Hence  the  total  maximum  shear  per  girder  is 

K  (live)  «  II  900  Ib. 

V  (in^>act)  —  25%  of  II  900  —    3  000  Ib. 

K(dead)      =    '  ""^^  ^  ^^     -  13  4oolb. 

Total  V  »  28  300  Ib. 

Dimensions  of  Girder,  T^e  girder  may  be  considered  as  a  T-beam  with  a  6  in. 
flange.  The  enective  wìdth  of  the  flange,  which  ordinarily  could  be  taken  as  twelve 
times  the  tlùckness  of  slab  plus  width  of  stem  (see  p.  488),  in  this  case  is  limited  by 
the  spacing  of  girders,  which  is  50  inches. 

Selecting  depth  of  girder  equal  1^  of  span  and  the  depth  below  center  of  steel 
4.5  inches,  we  have  J  »  25.5  in.  and  A  —  30  in.  The  dimensions  are  evident  fiom 
Fig.  218,  p.  699. 

Area  of  Tension  Steel.    The  area  of  steel  may  be  found  from  Formula  (4a),  p.  482. 

.  2  138  000 

^'  -  0.88  X.S-SX. 60^  -  S-9Ssq.m. 
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Use  fOJL  if-inch  round  bars  arranged  in  two  layers  of  3  bars  each.  Spadng  the 
bars  three  diameters  on  centers  and  allowìng  a  concrete  covering  of  2  in.  on  each 
side,  the  stem  of  the  girder  must  be  at  least  12  in.  wide. 

ThR  compression  stresses  in  the  flange  found  by  the  use  of  Table  13,  page  588,  is 
481  Ibs.  per  sq.  in. 

Checkmg  the  maximum  stresses  by  the  exact  formulas  (see  p.  357)  we  find 
fé  ~  4^3  a^d  A  ~  ^5  5^^'    Therefore  section  O.  K.  for  bending  moment. 

Bars  at  Support.  Consistent  with  our  consideration  of  the  girder  as  a  simply 
supported  beam,  no  top  steel  is  theoretically  required.  It  is  nevertheless  advisable 
to  bend  up  some  of  the  bottom  bars  at  each  end  of  the  span  obtaining  thereby  a  mate- 
rial strengthening  of  the  stem  against  shear  and  the  corresponding  web  stresses. 

Unii  shearing  stress  as  measure  of  diagonal  tension.  Using  the  maximum  shear 
determined  above  the  unit  shearing  stress  in  girder,  from  Formula  (32),  p.  517,  is 

28  300  ,, 

'  =  0.88  X  2S.S  X  12  =  '°5  Ibs.  per  sq. m. 

Therefore  stem  O.  K.  for  shear. 

SUrrups.  Since  the  girder  is  subjected  to  moving  load  the  variation  of  shear 
along  the  girder  will  be  different  than  for  uniformly  distributed  load  (see  p.  531). 
For  determining  stimips,  unit  shearing  stresses  should  be  computed  at  the  end  of  the 
beam  and  in  the  center  of  the  span  and  a  variation  according  to  a  straight  line  assumed. 

The  maximum  unit  shearing  stress  at  support,  as  determined  above,  is  105  Ibs. 
per  sq.  in.,  or  105  X  12  «  i  260  Ibs.  per  width  of  beam.    At  the  center  of  span  the 
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Fio.  221 . — Position  of  Load  for  Maximum  Shear  at  Center  of  Span.     {See  p,  703.) 

shear  due  to  dead  load  equals  zero.  Maximum  Uve  load  shear  at  the  center  occurs 
when  the  load  is  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  221  with  the  heavy  load  at  the  center 
of span. 

The  shear  then  is  equal  to  — -^  X  14  eoo  -\ — —  X  6  eoo  «  7  120  Ibs.    This  can  be 

25         7  .    25  . 

distributed  over  6  ft.  and  since  the  spacing  of  girders  is  4  ft.  2  in.  the  proportion  of  shear 

A.    17 

carrìed  by  one  girder  is  7  120  X  -7 —  =  4  95©  Ib.  Allowing  25  per  cent  for  impact 
the  vertical  shear  at  center  of  span  is  4  950  X  i .  25  =  6  200  Ibs.  and  the  shearing 
unit  stress,  Formula  (32),  page  517,  i'  —   — ZTT} ^ —  —  23  Ibs.  per  sq.  in.  or 

1  \o    /»  *— o     ^  Q   gg  ^  25.5   X    12  ^  *-        -M 

23  X  12  =  276  Ibs.  per  the  total  width  of  stem. 

The  spacing  of  stimips  shown  in  Fig.  218  was  determined  as  explained  on  page  529. 
It  was  found  that  it  is  necessary  to  extend  stirrups  only  io  ft.  from  support  at  eadi 
end  since  in  the  remaining  portion  the  unit  shearing  stress  never  exceecb  40  Ib.  i)er 
sq.  in.  However,  it  is  advisable  to  continue  stirrups  through  the  entire  length  by 
using  29  stirrups  per  girder  instead  of  26  actually  required. 

THBOUGH  GIBDEB  BRIDGES 

Very  often  it  is  not  p^ossible  to  construct  girders  of  the  required  depth  below  the 
roadway  of  the  bridge  without  interfering  with  the  required  waterway,  or  the  neces- 
sary clearance  in  overhead  crossings.  In  such  cases  the  girders  are  placed  above  the 
roadway,  thereby  reducing  materially  the  depth  of  the  construction  below  the 
roadway. 
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Fig.  3*a,  p.  704.  illustrates  a  typical  design  by  the  authora  (or  a  bridge  ot  30  tt. 
dear  spajt  for  a,  loading  given  on  p.  695.  The  bridge  consists  of  6  it.  deep  girders 
spanning  from  a-bulment  to  abutment.  The  roadway  supported  by  a  slab  is  carried 
by  joists  which  in  tum  are  siipported  hy  girders.  The  sidewalk  slab  is  carried  by 
cantUevers  which  are  a  coatinuation  of  the  roadway  joìsts. 

The  method  of  design  of  through  bridges,  althoiigh  essentially  the  sante  as  of  the 
girder  bridges,  is  soraewbat  compQcated  by  the  fact  that  the  loads  are  not  carried 
directly  by  girders  but  are  transferred  to  them  by  joists  in  panel  points.  Ordinarily, 
however,  it  is  accurate  enough  to  consider  the  loads  as  carried  directly  by  the  girdere, 
in  which  case  the  determination  of  the  bending  moments  and  shears  is  the  same  as 
in  previous  atamples. 

The  joists  are  suspended  from  the  girders  and  as  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
resistance  of  concrete  in  tension,  enough  steel  must  be  used  in  the  hangeis  to  trans- 
fer the  maximum  jobt  reaction  to  the  giiders. 


ì I [ 
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ELIevqtion  Longitudinal    Section 

Fio.  J2I. — Deàgn  for  a  Girder  Bridge     {Sa  p.  704,) 

coNTiNnons  oibder  bbidoes 

In  crossings  consisting  of  several  spans,  the  girders  may  be  designed  and  bnilt 
as  continuous.  Fig.  223  illustrates  a  continuous  girder  bridge  of  three  spans,  dedgned 
by  the  authors  to  carry  two  tracks  of  electric  railroad  over  a  Street. 

The  exterioc  spans  were  made  smaller  than  the  interior  so  as  to  make  the  maximum 
bending  nioments  in  the  end  panels  about  equal  to  those  in  the  interior  panels. 

The  principle  of  design  is  similar  to  that  explained  in  connection  with  the  design 
ofasimple  girder  brìd^,  the  main  difference  being  in  the  method  of  detcrmining  the 
bending  moment.  In  importane  bridges  where  it  is  warranled  by  the  size  of  the  job, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  bendingmomentsby  thetheorem 
of  three  moments.  In  smaller  jobs  the  bending  moments  for  the  dead  load-  should 
be  takenasrecommendedonpagejio.  The  bending  moments  for  the  live  load  must 
be  determined  by  taking  j  of  the  bending  moment  computed  for  a  simply  supported 
girder.  This  bending  moment  then  may  be  cOnsidered  as  acting  in  the  center  of  the 
span  as  positive  bending  moment,  and  at  the  support  as  negative  bending  n 

Detaìls  of  design  are  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  2  23. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
ARCHES* 

BY  FRANK  P.  MoKIBBEK 

The  treatment  of  arch  design  by  what  is  termed  the  elastìc  theory,  although 
generally  considered  a  complicated  problem,  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  easily 
handled  by  one  who  is  familiar  with  elementary  mechanics  and  with  the 
principles  of  reinforced  concrete  beam  design.  The  process  is  necessarily 
somewhat  lengthy,  involving  extended  operations  in  simple  arithmetic,  but 
by  following  the  analysis  presented  in  the  following  pages  it  can  be  readily 
understood.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  whole  category  of  the  design  of 
structures  there  is  a  prettier  application  of  mechanics  and  mathematics 
than  the  design  of  a  reinforced  concrete  arch  bridge. 

While  in  a  volume  of  this  size  it  is  impossible  to  present  ali  phases  of  the 
subject,  the  underlying  principles  are  treated  in  sufl5cient  detail  and  with 
a  discussion  thorough  enough  to  permit  an  engineer  to  safely  design  an  arch. 

Following  a  brief  historical  introduction  discussing  the  use  of  concrete 
versus  steel  construction,  the  dififerent  forms  of  archés  are  revicwed  with 
suggestions  for  design;  the  loading  for  dififerent  conditions  is  scheduled 
(p.  715);  the  cu  ter  forces  are  analyzed,  including  the  eflfect  of  tempera- 
ture (p.  723)  ;  the  method  of  procedure  to  be  foUowed  in  arch  design  is 
taken  up  in  a  practical  example  item  by  item  (p.  733);  allowable  unit 
stresses  are  suggested  (p.  741);  the  design  of  abutments  is  outlined  (p. 
741);  and  a  few  illustra tions  of  existing  bridges  are  presented. 

Beam  bridges  are  treated  briefly  in  Chapter  XXV.  The  design  of 
such  bridges  follows  closely  the  principles  of  reinforced  concrete  beam 
and  slab  construction  as  treated  in  Chapter  XXII  on  Reinforced  Con- 
crete Design. 

The  treatment  of  conduit  or  sewer  arches  whìch  are  sodeeply  imbedded 
as  to  require  computations  for  earth  pressure  is  referred  to  on  page  777. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  f  eature  of  the  present  chapter  is  the  com- 
plete analysis  of  a  typical  arch  which  is  presented  on  page  733.  The 
steps  to  be  followed  are  outlined  consecutively  and  the  mathematica! 
processes  indicated  in  full. 

The  formulas  for  distribution  of  stress  given  on  page  377  apply  not 
only  to  column  and  beam  design  where  there  is  eccentric  loading  or 

*  The  authoTS  are  icdebted  to  Prof.  McKibben  for  this  chapter,  which  has  been  espedally  prepared  by 
him  for  this  treatise. 
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thrust  in  place  of  or  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  loads  but  also  to  arch 
design. 

To  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  formulas,  a  departure  is  made 
from  the  usuai  notation  schedule,  which  must  necessarily  be  several 
pages  away  from  the  work,  by  placing  in  addition,  at  the  bottom  of  each 
page,  a  brief  definition  of  ali  the  symbols  used  on  that  page. 

CONCRETE  VERSUS  STEEL  BRIDOES 

Reinforced  concrete,  either  as  arch  or  girder  spans,  is  being  used  not  only 
in  preference  to  steel  trusses  or  steel  girders,  where  the  stone  arch  is  too 
expensive  to  be  considered,  but  the  concrete  bridge  is  frequendy  replacing 
the  old  steel  structure.  The  reasons  generally  conceded  for  this  wide- 
spread  growth  may  be  briefly  stated  as:  (i)  greater  durability;  (2)  less 
cost  of  maintenance;  (3)  less  vibration  and  less  noise;  (4)  more  sesthetic 
effects. 

The  relative  first  cost  for  concrete  and  steel  depends  upon  the  locai  con- 
ditions.  In  many  places  a  concrete  bridge  ^an  be  built  for  less  than  a  first- 
class  steel  span,  although  it  cannot  so  r^dily  compete  with  the  flimsy  trussed 
spans  frequently  seen.  The  concrete  may  be  laid  with  less  skilled  labor 
than  the  steel  bridge,  but  since  the  concrete  structure  is  built  on  the  spot, 
while  the  steel  is  prepared  in  an  established  shop,  even  more  caref  ul  super- 
vision  and  inspection  are  necessary  with  the  concrete.  The  foundations  for 
a  concrete  arch  are  frequently  more  expensive  than  concrete  abutments 
for  a  steel  truss  because  of  the  greater  area  required  to  take  the  thrust,  while 
on  the  other  hand,in  rock  or  other  hard  material,  a  less  quantityof  concrete 
may  be  required  for  the  arch  abutments.  This  part  of  the  design  may  often 
be  the  determining  feature  from  the  economical  standpòint. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  steel,  especially  fof  highway  bridges,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  unprotected  it  cannot  resist  for  a  great  length  of  time  the 
oxidation  due  to  air,  water  and  locomotive  gases,  and  unless  properly  cared 
for  and  frequently  painted,  it  rusts  badly.  The  examination  by  the  author 
of  this  chapter  of  approximately  600  highway  bridges  carrying  electric 
railways  proves  that  frequently  these  bridges  are  not  properly  maintained, 
many  of  them  receiving  little  or  no  attention  for  years  at  a  time,  so  that  the 
structures  are  often  badly  corroded,  and  in  fact,  cases  are  on  record  where 
subordinate  members  of  steel  bridges  bave  rusted  away  completely  in  less 
than  fifteen  years. 

In  a  concrete  bridge  the  steel  is  effectively  prevented  from  rusting  by  the 
concrete  in  which  it  is  imbedded  (see  p.  292),  so  that,  when  properly  designed 
and  built,  no  repairs  whatever  should  be  required,  and  no  limit  can  be  placed 
upon  the  life  of  the  bridge. 
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Concrete  is  strongest  in  compression,  and  is  therefore  eminently  suit- 
able  for  use  in  arch  spans  where  the  stresses  are  largely  compressive.  The 
mass  of  the  concrete  and  the  quantity  of  earth  fìlling  or  ballast  over  the 
arch  so  deaden  the  impact  due  to  traffic  that  in  many  cases  no  impact 
allowance  need  be  made,  while  at  the  same  time  the  noise  and  vibration 
which  occur  in  steel  spans  are  avoided. 

USE  OF  STEEL  BEIKFORCEMENT 

The  use  of  steel  reinforcement  in  a  concrete  arch  is  desirable  but  not 
absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  concrete  arch  like  the 
Walnut  Lane  Bridge  in  Philadelphia  (see  pp.  706  and  750)  with  the 
concrete  laid  in  blocks,  each  block  forming  a  voussoir  like  the  stones  in  a 
masonry  arch.  At  the  same  time  under  ordinary  conditions,  while  the  intro- 
duction  of  steel  does  not,  with  the  present  knowledge  of  concrete  arch  design, 
permit  great  diminution  in  section,  it  does  give  considerable  added  strength 
at  comparatively  low  cost  and  may  prevent  the  formation  of  cracks  in  the 
concrete  and  take  tension  caused  by  any  unforeseen  action  of  the  arch, 
such  as  settlement  of  foundations,  improper  allowance  for  temperature  or 
shrinkage  of  the  concrete  while  hardening. 

The  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  longitudinal  steel  bars  in  solid  arch 
rings  is  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary.  Good  practice  sanctions  i%  to  i  J  % 
of  the  ring  at  the  crown  and  the  exact  quantity  to  use  must  first  be  selected 
by  judgment,  and  then  tested  by  the  computation  and  revised  if  necessary. 

As  in  column  design  (see  p.  375),  it  is  impossible  to  stress  the  steel  in 
compression  to  an  amount  ordinarily  proper  in  structural  steel  work, 
because  in  so  doing  the  deformation  would  be  so  great  as  to  overstress 
the  concrete.  The  actual  compressive  stress  in  the  steel,  therefore,  can 
never  be  greater  than  the  working  stress  in  the  concrete  multiplied  by  the 
ratio  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  that  of  concrete.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  this  limit  on  the  steel  may  be  taken  as  7500  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  has  been  a  remarkable  development 
in  methods  of  construction  and  in  our  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  rein- 
forced  concrete  arch  bridges,  but  even  yet  engineers  incline  to  employ  a 
somewhat  excessive  quantity  of  concrete  in  the  solid  rings  of  ordinary  high- 
way  concrete  arches.  This  is  frequently  out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
material  used  in  a  reinforced  concrete  ribbed  arch  or  a  steel  arch.  Improve- 
ments  in  arch  design  evidently  Ile,  as  is  indicated  in  subsequent  pages,  in 
the  substitution  of  comparatively  narrow  ribs  for  solid  arches  and  in  the 
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use  of  hollow  abutments  with  earth  fìUing  in  place  of  solid  concrete  abut- 
ments.  This  will  considerably  reduce  the  cost  of  reinforced  concrete  arches. 

mSTORT  OF  OONGBETE  AROH  BRID0E8 

In  the  development  of  concrete  bridges  it  is  naturai  that  the  arch  rather 
than  the  beam  should  bave  been  the  fìrst  type  of  bridge  to  be  constructed. 
It  was  a  comparatively  short  step  from  the  stone  voussoir  arch  to  the  con- 
crete voussoir  or  to  the  monolithic  arch.  One  finds  therefore  many  concrete 
arch  bridges,  and,  until  recently,  few  beam  bridges,  although  for  short  spans 
beam  bridges  are  now  being  constructed  in  considerable  numbers,  bolh 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  first  plain  concrete  arch  of  any  importance  was  built  in  Europe  in 
1869  and  is^nown  as  the  Grand  Maitre  bridge  at  Fontainebleu  Forest. 
It  has  a  maximum  span  of  11 5.8  feet  and  carries  the  aqueduct  of  the  Paris 
waterworks  from  Vanne.  The  first  plain  concrete  arch  in  the  United  States 
was  constructed  in  1871  by  John  C.  Goodridge  in  Prospect  Park,  Brook- 
lyn,  and  has  a  span  of  31  feet.  The  earliest  reinforced  concrete  arch  in 
Europe  of  which  there  is  a  well  defined  record  was  built  in  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  in  1879,  with  a  span  of  71.7  feet.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
Jean  Monier  of  Paris  was  the  inventor  of  the  reinforced  concrete  arch  and 
that  he  built  some  bridges  before  the  dates  mentioned.  In  the  United  States 
the  first  reinforced  concrete  arch  on  record  was  erected  in  1889,  with  a 
spanof  35  feet,  byErnestL.Ransomeat  Golden  Gate  Park  in  San  Francisco. 

When  these  structures  are  compared  with  the  233  feet  span  of  the  Walnut 
Lane  Bridge  in  Philadelphia,  which  in  1908  was,  with  perhaps  one  excep- 
tion,  the  longest  plain  concrete  arch  in  existence,  with  the  230  feet,  3-hinge 
Grùnwald  Arch  at  Munich,  Bavarìa,  or  stili  more  sharply  with  the  Hudscn 
Memorial  design  for  an  arch  across  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  with  a  span 
of  703  feet,  a  wonderful  development  is  observed. 

Although  in  a  very  few  cases  concrete  bridges  built  during  this  develop- 
ment bave  failed,  every  such  failure  can  be  traced  to  a  direct  disregard  of 
well  known  principles  of  design  or  construction.  Moreover,  as  a  mattcr 
of  fact,  acddents  to  concrete  arches  bave  been  much  fewer  than  the  failures 
of  wrought  iron  or  steel  bridges  during  the  corresponding  period  of  metal 
bridge  development. 

OLASSinOATION  OF  AROHES 

Arches  in  general  may  be  classified  with  reference  to  the  material  of  which 
they  are  made,  the  arrangement  of  the  spandrels  and  arch  rings,  ^r  the 
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number  of  hinges.  Reinforced  concrete  arches  may  be  dìvìded  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  reinforcement  into  three  groups:  the  Monìer,  Melan 
and  Wiinsch  types.  The  Monier  arch  in  ìts  developed  form  is  the  type  most 
commonly  used  in  the  United  States.  This  system  of  reinforcement  was 
invented  by  Jean  Monier  about  theyear  1876.  As  first  devised,  a  wire  net- 
ting  was  imbedded  in  the  concrete  near  the  soffit,  but  later  two  nettings 
were  used,  one  near  the  soffit,  and  the  other  imbedded  in  the  concrete  near 
the  extradosal  surface.  Wire  netting  of  smali  mesh  with  wires  of  equal 
size  in  both  directions  obviously  is  not  well  suited  for  use  in  an  arch  and 
considerable  improvement  was  soon  effectcd  in  this  type  by  making  the 
longitudinal  bars  of  the  reinforcement  heavier  than  the  transverse. 

In  the  usuai  design  a  layer  of  longitudinal  bars  is  imbedded  near  the 
intrados  and  an  equal  number  near  the  extrados,  the  bars  of  the  two  layers 
being  connected  with  small  bars  or  stirrups.  Transverse  bars,  at  right 
angies  to  the  longitudinal,  form  with  them  a  netting  both  in  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  arch.  They  serve  to  prevent  cracks  in  the  concrete  and  dis- 
tribute  the  loads  laterally.  These  cross  bars  also  act  with  the  stirrups  in 
holding  the  longitudinal  bars  in  place  during  construction. 

The  principal  longitudinal  bars  are  designed  to  carry  tension  due  to  the 
beoding  moment  and  to  assist  the  concrete  in  compression  caused  by  the 
thrust  and  the  bending  moment. 

Meìan  Type.  This  system  was  invented  by  Joseph  Melan  of  Brùnn, 
Austria,  in  1892.  The  reinforcement  consists  of  curved  steel  ribs  imbedded 
in  the  concrete  and  extending  from  abutment  to  abutment.  For  short  spans 
the  ribs  are  simply  curved  I-beams  and  for  long  spans  each  rib  is  made  of 
two  angies  near  the  extrados  latticed  to  two  angies  near  the  intrados.  The 
built-up  ribs  thus  formed  are  usually  deeper  at  the  springings  than  at  the 
crown  of  the  arch.  The  principal  function  of  the  lattice  bars  is  to  holdthe 
angies  in  position  when  the  latter  are  stressed,  and  to  make  a  unit  which 
is  easy  to  handle  during  erection.  By  far  the  most  important  function  of 
Steel  reinforcement  is  to  carry  bending  moment,  and  the  steel  in  the  Melan 
type  can  be  easily  placed  and  kept  in  position  during  erection  so  as  to  fix 
positively  its  location  in  the  fìnished  structure.  The  material  in  the  lattice 
bars  of  the  ribs  or  in  the  webs  of  the  I-beams  is  not  economically  placed. 
The  first  Melan  arch  in  the  United  States,  of  30  feet  span,  was  erected  at 
Rock  Rapids,  lowa,  in  1894,  and  many  other  bridges  bave  since  been  built 
of  this  system. 

W'onsch  Type.  Comparatively  few  bridges  bave  been  constructed  on 
this  system.  The  arch,  which  was  invented  by  Robert  Wiinsch  of  Budapest, 
Hungaiy,  in  1884,  has  a  horizontal  extrados  and  a  curved  intrados  and  the 
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reinforcement  of  the  axch  ring  consists  of  steel  ribs  spaced  from  i§  to 
2  feet  apart,  with  a  horizontal  upper  member  placed  near  the  extrados 
and  a  curved  lower  member  near  the  intrados.  The  two  members  are  con- 
nected  at  each  abutment  to  a  vertical  member  imbedded  in  the  concrete. 
The  bridge  at  Sarajevo  in  Bosnia,  of  2»^  feet  span,  is  one  of  the  largest  built 
of  the  Wiinsch  system. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  SPANDREL8  AND  RIN08 

The  spandrel,  which  is  the  space  between  the  roadway  surface  and  the 
top  or  extrados  of  the  arch  ring,  may  be  treated  in  one  of  two  ways.  First, 
it  may  be  entirely  filled  with  earth  or  with  concrete  which  carries  the  road- 
way; or,  second,  it  may  be  left  more  or  less  open,  and  the  roadway  sup- 
ported  upon  a  deck  carried  on  a  series  of  transverse  walls,  longitudinal 
walls,  or  columns  rcsting  upon  the  arch  ring. 

Filled  Spandrelfl.  In  this  form  of  construcdon  the  earth  or  concrete 
fìlling  rests  directly  upon  the  arch  ring,  and  is  held  in  place  laterally  by 
retaining  walls  which  also  rest  upon  the  arch  ring.  As  the  depth  of  thcse 
walls,  unless  they  are  of  reinforced  design,  increases  from  the  crown  to 
the  springing,  their  thickness,  designed  to  resist  the  earth  pressure,  albo 
increases  untU  at  the  abutments  the  spandrels  may  be  largely  filled  with 
the  concrete  compodng  the  side  walls. 

If  the  side  walLs  simply  rest  upon  the  arch  ring,  a  crack  is  liable  to  form 
at  the  junction  of  ring  and  wall  due  to  the  deflecdon  of  the  arch  ring  from 
the  weight  of  the  earth  upon  it.  On  the  other  band,  if  the  ring  and  wall 
are  connected  by  suflficient  steel  to  prevent  the  formation  of  this  crack, 
indeterminate  stresses  are  set  up  which  are  undesirable  and  which  may 
result  in  transferring  the  crack  to  another  place.  This  danger  may  be 
obviated  by  building  the  spandrel  walls  as  gravity  walls,  leaving  a  vertical 
expansion  joint  at  each  junction  of  spandrel  and  wing  walls  and  at  some 
intermediate  point  between  this  joint  and  the  crown. 

Another  pian  is  to  build  thinner  reinforced  side  walls  as  vertical  slabs 
tìed  together,  with  the  lateral  pressure  resisted  by  reinforced  cross  walls 
The  principal  objectìons  to  the  use  of  soUd  fillings  are  as  foUows:  (i)  They 
increase  the  weight  of  the  superstructure,  and  consequently  thicker  arch 
rings  and  larger  foundatìons  are  required.  (2)  Unless  the  earth  filling  is 
carefuUy  compacted  by  rolling,  tamping  or  wetting,  it  will  sink  and  allow 
the  roadway  to  settle  with  it.  (3)  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  side  walls  and 
the  arch  ring  act  in  unison,  and  unsightly  cracks  may  be  formed.  Filled 
spandrels  may  be  therefore  limited  properly  to  bridges  with  solid  arch 
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rìngs  of  short  span,say  not  over  80  feet,  orto  those  having  a  riseof  less  thaD 
r^jf  the  span,  where  the  cost  of  form  construction  prohibits  an  open  design. 

Open  Spandrels. .  The  objections  just  mentioned  to  the  use  of  fìUed 
spandrels  are  of  such  importante  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  use  of 
open  spandrels  in  the  larger  structures  has  made  rapid  progress.  In  addi- 
tion  to  being  lighter,  the  open  spandrel  construction  facilitates  inspection 
and  lends  itself  to  more  pleasing  architectural  treatment.  It  permits  indeed 
a  treatment  peculiar  to  concrete,  which  does  not  follow  the  type  of  design 
used  for  so  many  centurìes  in  stone  arch  bridges.  AVith  open  spandrels  the 
roadway  may  be  laid  upon  small  arches  or  upon  I-beams  carried  by  trans- 
verse  or  longitudinal  walls  which  in  tum  rest  upon  the  arch  ring;  or  it  may 
be  laid  with  reinforced  concrete  beam  and  slab  construction,  making  a  floor 
simìlar  to  those  used  in  reinforced  concrete  buildings.  The  beams  in  this 
case  are  placeM  longitudinally  with  the  roadway,  and  rest  upon  transverse 
walls. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  open  spandrel  it  was  soon  seen  that  considerable 
material  was  wasted  in  the  transverse  walls  and  in  the  solidarch  rings.  The 
next  step,  therefore,  was  to  reduce  the  walls  to  columns  and  the  ring  to  a  series 
of  longitudinal  ribs  spaced  similarly  to  the  ribs  of  a  steel  arch.  In  some 
cases  these  ribs  are  very  wide,  in  fact,  are  really  two  independent  arch  rings 
as  in  the  Walnut  Lane  bridge,  Philadelphia,^  and  in  other  cases  the  ribs 
are  narrow  as  in  the  Rock  Creek  bridge  on  Ross  Drive  in  the  District  of 
Columbia-t 

HINGE8 

The  use  of  hinges  in  concrete  arches  is  by  no  means  of  recent  origin.    As 
early  as  1873,  an  arch  was  constructed  near  Erlach,  Germany,  with  three 
asphalt  "joints"  and  many  others  with  hinges  have  becn  built  since  then. 
The  chief  object  of  the  hinge  in  the  arch  rings  or  ribs  is  to  render  the 
structure  more  nearly  determinate. 

Although  two  or  even  one  hinge  can  be  used,  three  hinges  offer  the  advan- 
tage  of  definitely  fixing  the  pressure  Une  throughout  the  ring  so  that  it 
can  be  easily  and  accurately  located.  Except  for  the  friction  of  the  hinges, 
the  stresses  are  practìcally  independent  of  changes  of  temperature  or  òf 
any  reasonable  settlement  of  the  foundations.  On  the  other  band,  the 
hinges  are  often  anexpensivedetail.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  also  that  three- 
hinged  arches  are  not  so  rigid  as  fixed  arches,  but  because  of  their  great 
weight  this  criticism  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded. 

•  See  p.  7  so. 
t  Scc  p.  748. 
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In  the  design  of  a  hinged  structure  the  moment  is  usually  assumed  to  be 
zero  at  the  hinge.  This  assumption  is  not  strictly  correct  because  as  the 
structure  deforms  under  its  load  it  tends*  to  rotate  about  its  hinges  and 
this  produces  friction  at  the  hinge  due  to  the  thrust  acting  thereon. 

The  design  of  the  hinge  is  a  most  important  feature.  One  of  the  most 
instructive  failures  in  arch  construction  was  that  of  the  Maximilian  Bridge 
at  Munich,  a  three-hinged  voussoir  masoniy  arch  of  two  spans,  each  144.3 
feet,  when  during  construction,  both  spans  of  the  bridge  slipped  [off  the 
hinges  at  the  springings  and  dropped  about  12  inches.  This  failure  was 
due  to  an  error  in  the  design  of  the  hinges.  The  hearing  surfaces  of  the 
hinges  were  not  given  suffident  curvature,  and  the  friction  which  was  relied 
upon  to  prevent  slipping  of  the  two  parts  composing  each  hinge  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  the  use  of  a  lubricante  which  gave  a  low  coeffident  of 
friction. 

Three-hinged  construction  is  best  suited  to  arches  of  small  rise  where 
the  center  line  of  the  rib  can  be  made  to  fìt  closely  the  line  of  pressure 
resulting  in  small  bending  moments.  Arches  with  one  or  two  hinges  are 
more  indeterminate  than  three-hinged  arches  and  bave  practically  ali  of 
the  disadvantages  of  both  the  fixed  and  the  three-hinged  types. 

SHAPE  OF  THE  AROH  BINO 

For  hingeless  arches  the  intrados  should  be  dther  three-centered,  five- 
centered  or  elliptical,  while,  if  desired,  theextrados  may  be  the  arcof  adrcle 
so  placed  as  to  give  greater  depth  to  the  arch  ring  at  the  springings  than  at 
the  crown.  A  segmentai  arch,  that  is  an  arch  formed  by  the  segment 
of  a  single  circle  cannot  often  be  used  to  advantage,  for  ìt  seldom  can  be 
made  to  fit  the  line  of  pressure.  While  many  arches  are  elliptical  in 
f  orm,  the  three-centered  intrados  is  perhaps  the  most  common  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  easily  constructed  and  gives  an  economical  design. 

Ribs  with  three  hinges  should  be  deepest  at  sections  nearly  midway 
between  the  crown  and  spring  hinges,  decreasing  in  depth  toward  the  hinges, 
since  sections  near  the  hinges  take  only  thrust  and  shear  with  practically 
no  moment,  while  the  intermediate  sections  resist  a  moment  in  addition  to 
the  thrust  and  shear. 

THICKNESS  OF  RINO  AT  OBOWN 

The  next  step  in  the  design  of  an  arch  after  deciding  on  the  shape  of  the 
intrados  is  to  choose  a  trial  thickness  of  the  ring  at  the  crown  and  at  the 
springing.    The  choice  may  be  made  by  judgment  based  on  experience  or 
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with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  various  empirical  formulas  in  use.  Since  the 
crown  thickness  depends  not  only  on  the  amount  of  thnist  but  also  upon 
thebending  moment,  which  varies  greatly  in  a  given  arch  due  tothe  vaiying 
positions  of  the  live  load,  it  is  difficult  and  in  fact  impossible  to  devise  a 
rational  formula  for  its  determination. 

The  thickness  of  the  arch  ring  should  vary  with  the  shape  of  the  arch, 
with  the  span,  rise,  amount  of  fìlling  over  the  ring,  the  amount  of  live  load 
and  the  material  of  which  the  arch  is  made,  and  while  there  is  no  formula 
that  will  apply  even  approximately  in  ali  cases,  the  formula  byMr.  F.  F. 
Weld*  gives  fairly  correct  results  in  ordinary  cases.    It  is  as  foDows: 

Let 

h  —crown  thickness  in  inches. 
L  —  clear  span  in  feet. 

w  —  live  load  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  unif ormly  distributed. 
w^B  weight  of  fili  at  crown  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Then 

,  r-       L         w         v/ 

h^  VL+  —  +  —  +  —  (1) 

IO      200      400  ^  ' 

Obviously  the  tliickness  for  a  hingeless  arch  should  increase  from  the 
crown  to  the  springing.  The  radiai  thickness  of  the  ring  at  any  section 
is  f requently  made  équal  to  the  thickness  at  the  crown  multiplied  by  the  secant 
of  the  angle  which  the  radiai  section  makes  with  the  vertical.  For  a  3- 
centered  intrados  and  an  extrados  formed  by  the  are  of  a  circle,  these  trial 
curves  may  be  atthe  quarter  points  a  distance  apart  of  ij  to  ij  timesthe 
crown  thickness  and  at  the  springings  2  to  3  times  the  crown  thickness. 

These  empirical  rules  should  be  used  only  in  preliminary  study  and 
neverfor  the  final  design.  The  true  shape  of  the  ring  and  the  thickness  at 
different  sections  must  be  fixed  by  computation  based  on  the  line  of  pres- 
sure as  described  in  the  pages  which  follow. 

LIVE  LOADS  FOR  HIGHWAT  BRIDGES 

For  highway  bridges  the  kind  and  magnitude  of  the  live  load  depend 
upon  the  location  of  the  structure.  Each  location  should  be  studied  and 
the  Uve  load  chosen  to  fit  the  requirements.  The  foUowing  classification 
is  sufficient  for  stone  or  concrete  arches  or  for  beam  bridges.f 

*  Engineering  Record,  Nov.  4»  1905,  P-  529- 

t  Loads  for  beam  bridges  are  discussed  on  page  6qs. 
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Oity  Bridges.  For  floors  of  city  or  other  bridges  carrying  heavy  traffic, 
three  types  of  loads  are  recommended  as  foUows: 

1.  A  uniform  live  load  of  loo  pounds  per  square  foot  on  sidewalks  and 
roadways. 

2.  On  each  Street  railway  track,.  one  8-wheel  electric  car  havingawheel 
spacing  of  5,  15,  5  feet  between  centers  of  wheels  along  one  rail;  each  wheel 
carrying  12,500  pounds.  The  car  is  assumed  to  cover  an  area  9  feet  wide 
by  40  feet  long. 

3.  One  wagon  weighing  20,000  pounds  on  each  of  two  axles  1 2  feet  apart. 
In  applying  these  loads  to  fìnd  the  maximum  stress  in  the  floor,  either 

of  the  loads  mentioned,  or  that  combination  of  any  of  the  above  loads 
which  produces  the  maximum  stress,  should  be  used.  If  the  uniform 
load  is  used  simultaneously  with  either  of  the  concentrated  loads,  the  former 
should  cover  only  that  part  of  the  roadway  not  covered  by  the  latter. 

For  arch  rings  or  ribs  having  a  span  of  100  feet  or  less,  a  uniform  load  of 
1800  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  each  railway  track  together  with  a  uniform 
load  of  100  pounds  per  square  foot  of  remaining  area  of  roadway  and  side- 
walks. 

For  spans  of  200  feet  or  more,  a  uniform  load  of  1200  pounds  per  linear 
foot  of  each  railway  track  together  with  a  uniform  load  of  80  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  remaining  area  of  roadway  and  sidewalks. 

The  load  on  each  track  should  be  assumed  to  cover  a  width  of  9  feet, 
thus  giving  200  pounds  j)er  square  foot  under  the  track  for  spans  of  100  feet 
or  less  and  133  pounds  per  square  foot  for  spans  over  200  feet  in  length. 

For  spans  between  100  and  2C)o  feet,  the  loads  are  to  be  taken  proportion- 
ally. 

Suburban,  Town  or  Heavy  Country  Bridges.  For  floors  of  suburban, 
town,  or  heavy  country  bridges,  the  same  uniform  load  and  electric  car 
load  as  for  floors  of  city  bridges  but  with  wagon  weighing  10,000  pounds 
on  each  of  two  axles  io  feet  apart. 

For  arch  rings  or  ribs  having  a  span  of  100  feet  or  less,  a  uniform  load  of 
1800  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  each  track,  together  with  a  uniform  load  of 
80  pounds  per  square  foOt  of  remaining  area  of  roadway  and  sidewalks. 

For  spans  of  200  feet  or  more  the|  values  corresponding  to  the  above  are 
1200  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  each  track  and  60  pounds  per  square  foot  of 
remaining  area. 

The  load  on  each  track  should  be  assumed  to  cover  a  width  of  9  feet. 

For  spans  between  100  and  200  feet,  the  loads  are  to  be  taken  propor- 
tionally  between  the  limits  stated. 

Idght  Ooontry  Bridges.     For  floors  of  light  country  bridges,  sub- 
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jected  to  light  highway  or  electric  railway  traffic,  on  each  track  one  8-wheel 
electric  car  carrying  qcxx)  pounds  on  each  wheel,  or  one  wagon  weighing 
6000  pounds  on  each  of  two  axles  10  feel  apart.  These  two  loads  should  be 
assumed  to  act  together  where  necessary  to  produce  the  maximum  stress 
in  the  floor. 

For  arch  rings  or  ribs  having  a  span  of  100  feet  or  less,  a  uniform  load  of 
1200  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  each  track,  together  with  a  uniform  load  of 
80  pounds  per  square  foot  of  remaining  area  of  roadway. 

For  spans  of  200  feet  or  more,  the  values  corresponding  are  1000  pounds 
per  linear  foot  of  each  track,  and  50  poimds  per  square  foot  of  remaining 
area. 

For  spans  between  100  and  200  feet  the  loads  afe  proportional  between 
the  limits  stated. 

It  is  customary  to  see  that  the  design  is  suflScient  to  carry  a  steam  road 
roller.  The  heaviest  roller  usually  specified  weighs  30,000  pounds,  12,000 
pounds  on  the  front  roller,  which  has  a  width  of  4  feet,  and  9000  pounds 
on  each  of  the  two  rear  rollers,  each  of  the  latter  having  a  width  of  2oinches. 
The  àxles  are  taken  as  1 1  feet  apart  and  the  two  rear  wheels  as  5  feet 
center  to  center. 

LIVE  LOADS  FOR  RAILBOAD  BRID0E8 

For  railroad  bridges  the  loading  depends  upon  the  location  of  the  line, 
and  hence  the  future  traffic  which  may  be  expected.  Two  Consolidated 
locomotives,  with  25  000  pounds  on  each  driving  wheel,  foUowed  by  5000 
pounds  per  foot  of  each  track,  is  a  common  loading.  An  alternate  pian 
quite  generally  followed  for  the  rings  of  stone  or  concrete  arches  where  the 
fìlling  is  of  sufficient  thickness  to  distribute  the  concentrated  loads  over 
a  considerable  area  of  arch  ring  is  to  use  5000  pounds  per  foot  of  track 
with  no  concentrated  load.  This  load  of  5000  pounds  per  foot  of  track 
is  equivalent  to  about  625  pounds  per  square  foot  of  horizontalarea.  These 
values  are  satisfactory  for  spans,  say,  over  80  feet  in  length. 

Generally  speaking,  the  shorter  the  span  the  greater  should  be  the 
assumed  uniform  load,  and  hence  for  spans  of ,  say,  80  feet  or  less,  a  uniform 
load  of  1000  pounds  per  square  foot  is  frequently  adopted,  this  being 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  heaviest  locomotive  loadings. 

A  concentrated  load  on  top  of  a  fili  is  generally  assumed  to  be  distrib- 
uted  downward  at  angles  of  45®.  The  top  of  the  distributing  slope  may 
be  taken  from  the  ends  of  the  ties.  Wheel  loads  may  be  taken  as  dis- 
tributed  over  3  feet  of  length  of  surface  of  fili  and  at  45^  angles  through 
the  fiUìng. 
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DEAD  LOADS  AND  EARTH  PRESSURE 

With  open  spandrels  having  columns  or  transverse  walls,  the  dead  loads 
act  vertically  upon  the  arch  ring  and  can  be  more  accurately  foiind  than 
with  fiUed  spandrels. 

With  spandrels  filled  with  earth  the  dead  load  carried  by  the  arch  ring 
is  that  due  to  the  weighc  of  the  roadway,  of  the  filling,  and  of  the  arch  ring 
itself .  The  earth  filling  is  usually  assumed  to  act  vertically,  in  which  case 
the  forces  acting  pn  the  arch  are  easily  computed.  For  arches  in  which 
the  ratio  of  rise  to  span  is  small,  such  an  assumption  is  sufficiently  correct. 
A  common  assumption  for  weight  of  earth  fili  where  the  actual  value  is 
unknown  is  loo  pounds  per  cubie  fòot. 

Since  the  pressure  produced  by  the  earth  filling  against  the  extradosal 
surface  of  the  ring  is  really  inclined,  being  nearly  vertical  near  the  crown 
and  considerably  inclined  near  the  springings,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  in 
an  arch  of  large  rise  to  take  account  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
pressure  near  the  springings.  The  earth  pressure  acting  against  an  inclined 
piane  may  be  found  either  algebraically  or  graphically.  The  algebraic 
solution  is  given  under  the  subject  of  retaining  walls,  page  759,  and  in  the 
example  of  arch  design  the  inclined  pressure  is  taken  into  account  for 
illustration,  although  it  is  really  unnecessary  in  the  case  selected.    (See  p.  734.) 

OUTLINE  OF  DISOUSSION  ON  AROH  DESIGN 

The  method  of  designing  an  arch  by  the  elastic  theory  is  illustrated  by  the 
example  on  pages  733  to  740.  The  steps  to  be  taken  are  there  stated  in 
full. 

In  the  foUowing  pages  the  reactions  at  the  supports,  Which  in  an  arch 
are  not  simple  vertical  forces,  and  the  relations  between  the  outer  loads  and 
the  internai  stresses,  are  first  treated  briefly  so  as  to  understand  the  theory 
in  a  general  way.  Next  (p.  727),  the  working  formulas  are  given  for  find- 
ing  the  thrust,  shear  and  bending  moment  at  the  crown,  and  at  intermediate 
points  in  the  arch  ring.  From  these,  the  force  polygon  and  the  line  of 
pressure,  which  is  an  equilibrium  polygon  drawn  for  a  pole  distance  equal 
to  the  horizontal  thrust,  may  be  drawn  (p.  729).  The' method  of  determin- 
ing  the  stresses  due  to  temperature  and  rib  shortening  is  given  (p.  730). 
Since  the  lines  of  pressure  do  not  ordinarily  pass  through  the  center  line  of 
the  arch  ring,  the  pressures  on  the  various  sections  are  eccentric.  The 
distribution  of  stress  in  an  arch  under  eccentric  loading  is  the  same  as 
in  any  other  member,  such  as  a  column.  The  analysis  is  discussed 
at  length  on  pages  377  to  389,  Chapter  XX.    Diagrams  are  presentod 
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to  aid  in  the  determinatìons.  FoUowing  the  example,  the  design  of  arch 
abutments  is  given  (p.  741),  and  beyond  this  are  general  directions  with 
reference  to  constructìon  details.    Several  typical  arches  are  illustrated 

(P-  747)- 

EELAnON  BETWEEN  OUTEB  LOADS  AND  REA0TI0N8  AT 

SUPPOBTS 

An  arch  differs  from  a  beam  in  that  under  vertical  loads  the  reactìons 
at  the  supports  of  the  arch  are  inclined,  while  for  a  beam  the  reactions  are 
vertical.  The  loads  acting  on  the  arch,  together  with  the  reactions  caused 
by  the  loads,  constitute  the  entire  system  of  forces  acting,  and  for  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  arch  the  relation  between  these  forces  should  be  deter- 
mined.  This  relation  is  more  simply  deduced  if  for  each  reaction  there  are 
substituted  its  horizontal  and  vertical  components. 

For  arches  symmetrical  about  the  center  Une  of  span  the  foUowing  analy- 
sis is  applicable.  For  unsymmetrical  arches,  methods  similar  tothose  pre- 
sented  in  the  foUowing  pages  are  to  be  employed  although  the  necessary 
formulas  are  too  long  to  be  given  bere. 

NOTATION 

Hi  and  F,  —  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  left  reaction, 
i/-  and  Fj^  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  right  reaction. 

ad  Ma=-moments  at  left  and  right  supports  respectively. 
M  —  moment  at  any  point  on  arch  axis  having  coòrdinates  x  and  y. 
M^,  Hct  Fc- moment,  thrust  and  shear  at  the  crown. 
M^  -  moment  at  any  point  on  left  half  of  arch  axis  of  ali  loads  between  the 

point  and  the  crown. 
M^  «  moment  at  any  point  on  right   half  of  arch  axis  of  ali  outer  loads 

between  the  point  and  crown. 
m    =  number  of  divisions  into  which  the  half  length  of  arch  axis  is  divided. 
5      —  short  length  of  arch  axis. 

/     «  moment  of  inertia  of  cross  section  about  the  gravity  axis. 
L    ->  horizontal  span  of  arch  axis. 
r     =  rise  of  arch. 

E^  —  modulus  of  elastidty  of  concrete. 
n     —  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  concrete. 
R    =-  resultant  force  acting  on  any  section  of  the  arch  ring. 
N   -  thrust  «normal  component  of  resultant -R.  • 

V    —  shear— radiai  component  of  resultant  R. 
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H  -  horizontal  component  of  resultant  R, 

P    =-  any  concentrateci  load. 

Jj^  -  change  in  span  length  due  to  any  cause,  +  for  an  increase,  —  for  a 

decrease. 
t     —  rise  or  fall  in  temperature  of  the  arch  ring  from  the  mean  in  degrees 

Fahrenheit. 
e     —  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  or  contraction. 
/    —  average  unit  compression  in  concrete  of  arch  ring  due  to  thrust. 
4>    «  centrai  angle  subtended  by  the  axis  of  the  arch. 
x,y  -  coòrdinates  of  any  point  on  the  axis  of  the  arch  ring. 

Three-Hinged  Arch.  The  use  of  the  three-hinged  arch  is  discussed 
on  page  713.  Since  its  analysis  ìs  simplest  and  at  the  same  tìme  illustrates 
important  principles  of  arch  design,  it  is  considered  first. 

Referring  to  Fig.  225,  it  is  seen  that  there  are  two  unknown  components 


Fio.  22$. — ^Arch  with  Three  Ilinges.     {See  p.  720). 

of  each  reaction,  making  four  unknown  quantities,  H,,  F„  il„  Fj,- Viùcn 
require  four  equations  to  solve  them.  From  statics  we  have  the  three 
equations  of  equilibrium: 

Algebraic  sum  of  vertical  components  =  zero. 

Algebraic  sum  of  horizontal  components  =  zero. 

Algebraic  sum  of  moments  of  ali  forces  sfbout  any  point  =  zero. 

We  have  bere  an  additional  equation  from  the  fact  that  the  bending 
moment  at  the  crown  hinge  =  o.  Therefore  the  four  components  of  the 
reactions  can  easily  be  found.  Suppose  there  is  only  one  load,  P,  on  the 
span.    Then 


^1  = 


Pz 


(2) 


and  7,= 


P  (L-z) 


(3) 


Since,  for  equilibrium,  the  moment  at  the  crown  hinge  must  be  o,  the 
resultant  reaction  on  the  loft  must  pass  through  the  lef t  hinge,  or 


^■, 


—  H^r  —  o.      Ilcncc  11^  = 


V,L 


2r 


(4) 


F|,  H^  «-  componenti  of  left  reaction.     V^  H,  ^  components  of  right  reaction.    Iroaspan, 
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When  ali  loads  are  vertical,  or  in  any  case  wben  the  loads  are  symmetrìcal 
about  the  center,  H^  —  ff ,. 

When  the  loads  are  not  symmetrical  and  alsonotvertical,  JET,  can  he  easily 
found,  after  fT,  has  been  determined  as  above,  from  the  relation  that  the 
algebraic  sum  of  ali  the  outer  horizontal  forces  —  o.  In  a  three-hinged 
àrch,  then,  the  reactions  having  been  found  by  means  of  simple  statics 
as  above  descrìbed,  the  thrust,  shear  and  bending  moment  on  any  section 
of  the  arch  can  be  computed  and  sections  designed.'*' 

Two-Hinged  Arch.  Under  the  action  of  the  loads  on  this  arch  there 
are  produced  two  components  of  the  reaction  at  each  support,  making  in 
ali  four  unknowns,  Hi,  F„  H,,  F,.  From  statics  we  bave  the  three  funda- 
mental  equations  of  equilibrium,  as  given  above.  We  must  find  an  addi- 
tional  equation  from  the  theory  of  elasticity.  This  additional  equation  is 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  the  span  does  not  change  its  length  under  the 


Fio.  236. — ^Two-Hinged  Arch.     (Seé^p,  yai). 


action  of  the  loads.      From  mechanicsf  we  know  that  if  the  arch  were 
fìxed  at  B  and  free  at  A,  the  horizontal  modon  of  A  (the  orìgin  of  coòrdi- 

s 

nates)  is  given  by  ^My  -^,  where  I  denotes  the  summation  of  theproducts 

Ili 

s 
of  My  — for  each  section  of  the  arch.    Now,  since  the  arch  is  really  pre- 

vented  by  the  support  from  moving  horizontally  at  point  A,  the  above 

deformadon  can  be  placed  equal  to  o,  and  we  bave  then  the  fourth  equation 

5 


2My 


EI 


Of  which,  in  addidon  to  the  three  from  stadcs,  enables  us  to 


fìnd  the  reacdons  Hi,  Vi,  H,,  F,.   As  soon  as  the  reactions  are  known,  the 
thrust,  shear  and  bending  moment  at  any  section  of  the  arch  can  be  found^ 

^Tbree  Hinged  Masonry  Arches;  Long  Spans  EspcdaUy  Conrìdered,  by  David  A.  Molitor, 
Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engìneen,  Voi.  XL,  p.  31* 
f  Mechanics  of  Engineenng,"  by  Irving  P.  Church,  1908»  p.  449. 
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In  a  similar  manner  the  conditìons  of  equilibrium  can  be  obtained  for  an 
arch  with  only  one  hinge  (at  the  crown). 

"Fixed"  or  "OontìnaouB"  Arches.  A  method  frequently  followed 
with  the  hingeless  arch  is  to  consider  the  reactions  at  the  ends  in  the  same 
way  as  in  hinged  arches,  but  the  simpler  method  is  to  take  the  forces  at  a 
section  through  the  crown.  However,  in  order  to  better  understand  the 
theory  and  the  relation  of  the  extemal  to  the  internai  forces,  the  arch  reac- 
tions at  the  supports  will  be  discussed  first  and  afterward  the  analysis  will 
consider  the  forces  at  the  crown. 

Let  Fig.  227  represent  a  hingeless  arch.  The  loads  having  been  deter- 
mined,  there  are  at  each  support  three  unknown  quantities,  namely,  the 
vertical  and  the  horizontal  components  and  the  point  of  application  of  the 
reaction.     Or,  instead  of  saying  that  the  point  of  application  of  the  reaction 


Fio.  227. — Continuous  Arch.     {See  p.  722). 


is  unknown,  we  can  say  that  there  is  a  bending  moment  at  each  support,  and 
that  this  moment,  together  with  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of 
the  reaction,  makes  three  unknown  quantities  at  each  support  to  be  found. 
There  are  then  sìx  unknown  quantities  to  be  determined,  namely,  ff  1,  F„ 

Statics  provides  the  three  fundamental  equations  of  equilibrium  (see 
page  720))  hence  three  additional  equations  must  be  determined  from  the 
theory  of  elasticity.  These  three  additional  equations  are  given  from  the 
three  following  conditions: 

The  change  in  span  of  the  arch  -  iap  -  O 

The  vertical  deflection  at  A  (the  origin  of  coordinates)  —  Jy  —  O 

The  change  in  direction  of  the  tangent  at  the  arch  axis  at  A  —  i^  «  O 

These  three  conditions  must  be  true  since  the  arch  is  fixed  at  A  and  at  B^ 

the  abutments  being  assumed  immovable 
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Prom  mechanics,'*^ 

J^-i-^My^-O  (5) 

dy^I^MxYj  =0  (6) 

A4>^21Myj-0  (7) 

Thcsc  three  equattons  are  general  formulas.  They  are  not  used  directly 
in  arch  computations  but  are  necessary  in  the  theoretical  derivation  of  the 
working  formulas  given  in  paragraphs  whìch  foUow. 

These  three  equations  express  the  conditions  that  the  horizontal,  vertical 
and  rotary  movements  of  the  left  end  of  the  arch  ring  each  equal  zero, 
so  far  as  these  motions  are  caused  by  the  bending  moments  otdy,  acting  on 
the  different  sections  from  B  to  A.  The  movements  due  to  the  thrust  and 
shear  within  the  ring  are  not  bere  considered.  By  means  of  equations  (5), 
(5),  (7)  and  the  three  from  statics  (see  p.  720)  we  can  solve  for  the  six 
unknown  quantities  at  the  supports,  namely,  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
components  of  each  reaction  and  the  moment  at  each  support,  and  having 
thus  found  the  reactions,  the  stresses  within  the  ring  can  be  computed. 

RELATION  BETWEEM  OUTER  F0R0E8  AND  THE  THRUST;  SHEAR 
AND  BENDINO  MOMENT  FOR  THE  FIXED  AROHf 

In  Fig.  228  let  the  arch  A  B  be  fixed  at  the  two  supports.  If  the  loads  are 
Incwn,  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  reactions  and  also  the 
Gtioment  at  each  support  of  the  arch  may  be  found,  as  has  been  shown 
above.  Having  these  three  quantities  for  each  support,  the  point  of  appli- 
cation of  each  reaction  may  then  be  determined. 

Thus  in  Fig.  228  the  point  of  application  at  the  left  support  is  at  a,  dis- 

tant  y^  vertically  from  A,  where  yi  —  tf  .   Similarly  at  B,  ya  -  tt  •    Having 

computed  y^  and  y„  thus  locating  the  points  of  application  of  the  reactions, 
the  force  polygon  and  its  equilibrium  polygon,  a  b  ed,  can  be  drawn,  as 
described  more  fully  on  page  735,  and  the  latter  wiU  be  the  true  line  of  pres- 
sure for  the  loading  shown.    The  stresses  on  any  section  such  as  D  may 

Mi  -"  moment.  1  «  short  length  of  arch  axit.  E  »  modulus  of  eUsticity.  /  —  moment 
.nertia.    ix  ""  chtnge  of  span  length.    xy  —  coordinates  of  a  point. 

^See  "Mechanks  of  Engineering/'bj  Irving  P.  Church,  1908,  p.  449,  or  any  general  treatise 
OH  mechanica. 

tThii  method  of  analyaia  canesponds  to  that  adopted  by  Mewn.  Tufneaore  and  Maurer  in  thoir 
on  "Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Constniction." 
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be  then  studied.  The  resultant  of  ali  outer  forces  on  the  lef t  of  D  is  a  force 
acting  along  the  line  a  ò  of  the  equilibrium  polygon  and  having  a  magnìtude 
eauai  to  the  force  Oo  of  the  force  polygon.    This  resultant  outer  force  Oo 


FiQ.  228. — Line  of  Pressure  in  an  Arch.     (See  p.  723). 


Pio.  229. — Forces  Acting  upon  an  Arch  Section.    {See  p.  724.) 

acting  along  ab  is  resisted  by  inner  forces,  L  e.,  stresses,  on  the  section  D 
which  is  redrawn  in  Fig.  229. 
Thi  force  R  is  the  force  opposing  the  resultant  O©.    This  force  is  equiva- 
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lent  to  a  force  R  acting  at  the  arch  axis  and  a  bending  moment  —  Ru^  « 
Hu,  where  H  is  the  harizonUd  component  of  R  and  u  is  the  veriical  distance 
from  point  D  on  the  arch  axis  to  the  equilibrium  polygon;  u'  is  the  perpen- 
dicular  distance  from  point  D  to  the  force  i?  —  Oq.  For  vertical  loads  // 
b  Constant  throughout  the  length  of  the  arch  ring. 

The  resultant  force  R  acting  at  D  can  be  resolved  into  two  components 
one  of  which,  N,  is  tangetUial  to  the  axis  at  D  and  thercfore  normal  to  the 
section  of  the  arch  ring;  the  other  component,  F,is  per pendicidar  to  the  axis 
and  parallel  to  the  section. 

ATis  the  thrust;  thdX  is,  the  tangential  component  of  the  resultant  force 
on  the  section. 

V  is  the  shear,  that  is,  the  radiai  component  of  the  resultant  force  on  the 
section. 

Hu  or  Ru'  is  the  bending  moment  about  the  gravity  axis  of  the  section. 

Evidenti/  there  are  sections  of  the  arch  where  the  equilibrium  polygon 
intersects  the  arch  axis.  At  these  sections  the  bending  moment  is  zero. 
Furthermore,  if  the  equilibrium  polygon  is  normal  to  any  section  there  will 
be  no  shear  on  that  section.  It  is  possible  then  to  find  sections  where  there 
is  no  moment,  or  no  shear,  or  possibly  where  there  is  neither  moment  nor 
shear.    There  is  always  a  thrtist  on  every  section. 


THBUST,  SHEAR  AND  MOMENT  AT  THE  CROWN 

Instead  of  actually  fìnding  the  components  of  the  reactions  and  the 
moments  at  the  supports  by  the  pian  indicated  on  page  723,  it  is  simpler  to 
find  the  thrust,  shear  and  moment  at  the  crown.  Having  these,  the  equilib- 
rium polygon  may  be  drawn  and  the  thrust,  shear  and  moment  at  any  point 
may  be  found.  The  thrust,  shear  and  moment  at  the  crown  can  be  found 
by  use  of  equations  (5),  (6),  (7),  page  723,  in  which  M  is  the  moment  of 
any  point  D  of  Fig.  228,  page  724,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  values  at  the 
crown.  Instead,  however,  of  determining  these  quantities  by  means  of 
these  equations,  shorter  expressions  for  the  thrust,  shear  and  moment  at 
the  crown  may  be  obtained  hytaking  tìie  origin  of  coórdinates  at  the  crown 
and  studying  the  motion  at  that  point. 

In  Fig.  230,  CD  represents  the  vertical  section  at  crown,  upon  which  acts 
the  resultant  pressure  along  the  line  AB,  In  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  for 
this  resultant  force  is  substituted  the  horizontal  thrust,  H^,  the  shear,  V^, 
acting  at  the  center  of  the  section  CD,  and  the  moment  M^. 

Referring  to  Fig.  231,  page  726,  and  accepting  C  as  origin  of  coórdinates, 
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Let 


x,yf  —  coòrdinates  of  any  point  D, 

M 2,  -  moment  at  any  point  D  on  left  half  of  arch  axis  of  ali  loads  between 

the  point  and  the  crown. 
M 12  *  moment  at  any  point  D  on  right  half  of  arch  of  ali  loads  between 

the  point  and  the  crown. 
tn     *  number  of  divisions  of  half  of  the  arch  axb. 


Fio.  230. — Moment  and  Thrust  at  the  Crown.     (See  p,  725.) 


Fio.  231. — CoOrdinates  of  Any  Point  in  Arch  Axis.  (See  p,  725.) 

* 
The  formulas  given  below  tequile  that  the  arch  be  divided  so  that 

the  ratio  of  length  of  any  division  to  its  average  moment  of  inertia  is 

Constant.    Because  of   this   requirement   the  end  divisions  with  large 

moments  of  inertia  may  be  long,  even  with  comparatively  short  divisions 

at  the  crown.    This  may  cause  an  inaccuracy  which  can  be  laigely  elimi- 

nated  by  subdividing  the  load  on  the  end  divisions. 

The  greater  the  number  of  divisions  the  more  accurate  the  results. 

For  an  arch  divided  in  such  a  way  that  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  any 
division  to  its  average  moment  of  inertia  is  Constant  (see  page  728) 
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the  thiee  imknown  quandtìes,  V^  H^  and  M^  may  be  found  f rom  form- 
ulasi   * 

mIM„y  +  m2Mt^y-IMgIy~IMj^Iy 

^•"  2\mIf-{Syy\ 

■     ■  ■■  -  ^       1—^^^^  ■■■—■  ■■■ini  ■  ■■■—■■■  ■  III  1^ 

*The  horizonul  motion  of  C,  Fig.  93T1  at  in  preoedìng  analTsts,  due  to  bcnding  momentt  on  cec- 

dons  bctwecn  B  and  C^ìtS  ^  Mj  -^y    The  horìzontal  motion  of  C  due  to  the  bending  momentt 
on  wctionsbctveenif  andC»is  S  ^  My  — ^'     These  two  motions  are  equal  but  opposite  in  ditcc- 

tlOn,  OBBIOtf 

Sinùlarlf  die  Tcrtical  mofifmi  at  C  are  equal. 

Al»  die  changes  in  direcdon  of  die  tangent  to  the  azit  at  C  are  equal,  but  opposte  in 
direction,  hence, 

f 

If  eadi  half  of  die  ardi  axit  be  divided  into  m  diviàons  in  tuch  a  way  at  to  make  ~y  conttant  for 

aB  the  divinont  (See  p.  7t8)  the  factor  -j  and  alto  E  maj  be  cancelled.  In  the  equadont  (8),  (9) 

(foX  My  I,  Xf  jf  denote  retpecdvefy  the  bending  moment,  moment  of  inertia  of  the  crott-secdon, 
and  ooordinatea  at  the  center  point  of  each  divinon  of  the  arch  axis. 
At  center  of  anj  division  between  A  and  C  the  bending  moment  it 

if  -  Afe  -  Fe«  +  Hey  -  Mr  (ii) 

At  center  of  anj  dìvidoo  between  B  and  C  the  bending  moment  it 

M  ^  Me  +  Vex  +  Hcj  -  Ml  (») 

Pladng  theae  vahiet  of  Af  in  equationt  (8),  (9)  and  (io)  and  colkcdng  tennt,  we  bave 

%Mc2  j  '\'  %HcI  f  -I Mrj  -2  Mlj-o  (13) 

%VtX9?  -IMl»  '\-IMrx'-  q  (14) 

%mMe  +  zHeSy-lMR  -IMl^o  (15) 

Combining  (13}  and  (15X 

mZ Mr y  +  mi  M^y  - S  Mr 2y  -2  Mi^  y 
^«"  ^[m2'^^{2yy[  ^'*^ 

2MLX-2MRX  ,    , 

From  (14)  Ve — y-5 (17) 


2 


2^*» 


From  (ic)  Me  — (i«} 

M  "■  moment.    J7c  *  cro^  thrutt.    Fc  «"  crown  shear.     m  •■  number  divitiont  of  half 
ajot^    «f»  7  *  cofirdinatet  of  a  point 
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These  are  fundamental  equadons  in  arch  analysis.  The  m^hod  of 
application  is  illustrateci  in  the  example,  page  733. 

Ali  I  signs  denote  summations  for  one-half  of  the  arch  axis. 

Ali  numerical  values  of  ilf  ^,  ilf  ^,  x,  y,  are  positive. 

A  positive  value  of  V^  indicates  that  the  line  of  pressure  at  the  crown 
slopes  upward  toward  the  left;  a  negative  value,  upward  lowards  the  right. 

A  positive  value  of  M^  indicates  a  positive  moment  at  the  crown;  a  nega- 
tive value,  a  negative  moment. 

The  moment  at  any  point  between  B  and  C  is 

M  ^M,^V,x+H^  --  Mj,  (19) 

while  at  any  point  between  A  and  C 

M  ^M,  +  \\x+H,y  -3f^  (20) 


Fio.  232. — Diagram  for  finding  Constant      .     (See  p,  728) 


Fio.  233. — Diagram  for  finding  Length  of  Are  of  a  Circle.     {See  p,  728.) 
OBAPHIOAL  METHOD  FOR  FINDING  CONSTANT— 


Fig.  232  and  Fig.  233  give  a  graphical  method  of  determining  the  length 

M  —  moment.    He  ■■  crown  thrust.     Fc  «*  crown  shear.    x,y  ^  coordinates  of  a  point 
s  *■  length  of  diviàon  of  axis.    /  »-  moment  of  inertia 
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of  divisions  for  a  Constant  y .    If  the  arch  axis  is  made  up  of  arcs  of  circles, 

the  length  of  any  are  ACB  is  equal  to  three  halves  of  the  straight  line  AC* 
The  point  C  is  found  in  Fig.  233  by  dividing  the  chord  AB  into  thirdsand 
drawing  a  radius  through  the'one-third  point.  If  the  are  is  an  ellipse,  a 
simple  method  of  drawing  which  is  given  on  page  192,  the  length  may  be 
measured  from  the  drawing.    Having  found  the  length  of  the  half  axis  and 

drawnit  as  a  horizontal  line,  the  Constant  y  is  found  as  shown  in  Fig.  232  by 

computing  four  or  more  values  of  /,  the  moment  of  inertia,  at  diflFerent 
points  and  plotting  these  to  locate  the  curves  as  shown.  Beginning  at  the 
lower  left  corner  of  the  diàgram,  trial  diagonals  (parallel  to  each  other)  and 
vertical  lines  are  drawn,  so  that  the  number  of  spaces  between  the  verticals 
will  represent  the  number  of  divisions  into  which  the  half  arch  must  be 
divided.  If  at  the  first  trial  the  final  diagonal  does  not  come  out  exactly  at 
the  upper  right  corner  which  represents  the  crown  of  the  arch,  a  new  slope  is 
tried  for  the  parallel  diagonals. 

LINE  OF  PRESSURE 

Having  determined  the  thrust  and  moment  at  the  crown,  the  line  of  pres- 
sure may  be  drawn  as  shown  in  folding  Fig.  235,  opposite  page  738,  from 
which  the  compression  and  tension  at  different  sections  may  be  found  after 
determining  the  thrust  and  eccentricity  from  the  formulas  which  follow. 

It  is  well  to  draw  the  line  of  pressure  before  considering  the  temperature 
and  the  efiPect  of  the  rib  shortening,  and  then  afterwards  study  these,  adding 
or  deducting  the  stresses  for  the  most  unf avorable  conditions. 

EFFEOT  OF  TEMPERATURE  AND  THRUST 

The  thrust  acting  throughout  the  ring  tends  to  shorten  the  span.  A 
change  of  temperature  of  the  ring  tends  to  shorten  the  span  when  the  tem- 
perature falls  or  to  lengthen  the  span  when  the  temperature  rises.  The 
tendency  for  the  span  to  change  its  length  by  a  distance  J^  due  to  any  cause 
is  resisted  by  a  horizontal  component  H  and  a  moment  M 1  acting  at  each 
support,  and  by  a  thrust  and  moment  in  the  arch  ring.  J^  is  positive  for 
an  increase  and  negative  for  a  decrease  in  span  length. 

*Bfethod  given  in  Nouvelles  Annales  de  Mathematiques,  Jan.  1907.     The  error  for  40  degrees 
ÌÈ  lesa  than  y^^nr»  for  70  degrecs  is  kss  than  y^^^,  for  90  degrees  is  less  than  jjp^js» 
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The  thrust  and  moment  at  the  crown  may  be  found  from  formulas* 

/  mEA 


and 


^""^   5  2[mlf-{2yy\  ^^^^ 


HcSy 

In 


Rise  in  Temperature,  Under-  a  rise  of  temperature  of  the  arch  ring  of 
t  degrees  Fahr.  the  span  L  would  tend  to  increase  in  length  an  amount 
of  ctL^  e  being  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion.  Substituting  for  J^  ùi 
(23)  the  value  of  ctL,  the  thrust  at  crown  is 

/  ctLmE 

The  value  of  the  temperature  coefficient,  e,  in  equation  (25)  may  be  taken 
for  concrete  as  0.0000055.  Dimensions  must  ali  be  in  same  units;  if  in 
feet,  E  musi  be  in  pounds  per  squarefooL  Using  a  value  of  E^  of  2,000,000, 
E  is  therefore  2,000,000  X  144=  288,000,000  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Moment  at  crown  is 

'      M,^^~^    .  (26) 

m 

*The  change  in  total  span  length,  the  two  halves  of  the  arch  being  equal,  i» 

The  change  in  inclination  of  tangent  to  axis  at  crown  ia 

%£^MYi-0  (m) 

Repladngthe  M  of  equadons  (11)  and  (22)  by  Afe  +  ^c  y*  which  is  the  moment  at  any  point  D, 

s 
Fig.  334,  in  terms  of  moment  and  thrust  at  the  crowi\^  and  making  j  Constant,  there  resulta 

9  ^  Mei  y  +  ^£Ì  ^d  /  -  ^L 

mAie  +  He2 y  o 
From  which 

7  mEJL 

^•""7  2(mi'/-(i'y)»l  (*3) 

and 

Me---^  (H) 

M  —  moment.  He  ~  crown  thrust.  m  —  number  divisions  of  half  axis.  s  —  length  o" 
division  of  azÌ8.  7 -■  moment  inerti  a.  L  «  span.  £ -■  modulus  of  elastidty.  ìl— change  of 
span  length.  t  «  nse  or  fall  of  temperature,  e  —  coeffident  of  expansion.  «r,  y  —coSrdinates  of 
a  point. 
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The  moment  at  any  point  D  may  be  found  as  soon  as  the  values  oi  H^ 
and  if  0  have  been  determined  by  means  of  the  relation 

If  -  Jf,  +  H^  (27) 

or  we  can  say  that  the  moment  at  any  point  equals  the  thrust  H^  multi- 
plied  by  the  distance  from  the  point  in  question  to  the  line  OO,  Fig.  234. 

X  C 

1 


PiG.  234. — Moments  and  Thrusts  due  to  Changes  of  Temperature.  (See  p,  73a) 

Above  the  line  OO,  Fig.  234,  the  moments  are  ali  negative,  being  a  maxi- 
mum at  the  crown,  and  below  OO  they  are  ali  positive,  being  maximum  at 


A  and  B.    The  line  00  is  below  the  crown  a  distance  d  — 


ly. 


m 


At  the  two 


points  where  00  intersect  the  arch  axis  the  moments  are  zero,  as  is  evident 
from  equations  (24)  and  (26). 
Fall  in  Temperature.    Here  the  thrust  at  crown  b 

/  e  tLmE 


s  2[mlf-(lyy] 
where  e  is  0.0000055,  ^^^  moment  at  crown  is 


(28) 


M.-- 


fn 


('9) 


and,  as  above, 

M  ^M^  +  H^  (30) 

In  placing  a  numerical  value  for  H^  in  the  last  two  equations,  it  should 
be  observed  that  it  is  a  negative  quantity.  If  in  the  equations  the  values 
of  L  and  y  are  in  feet,  E  is  in  pounds  per  square  foot.  Above  OO  the 
moments  are  ali  positive,  below  they  are  ali  negative.  The  thrust  at  the 
crown  is  really  a  tension  in  this  case. 

M  «  moment.  He  —  crown  thrutt.  m  ■-  number  diviaons  of  half  axit.  «  -■  length  of 
dtvition  of  axis.  /  —  moment  inertia.  L  »  span.  E  «-  moduiui  of  eiatticitj.  t  —rìse  or  fall  of 
temperature  from  mean.    e  —  coeffident  of  expansion.    »t  y  coSrdinates  of  a  point. 

*The  horizontal  thrust  ìs  Constant  throughout  the  arch,  hence  He  at  the  crown  equals  H  at 
th»  tupport. 
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An  increase  and  a  decrease  of  20  degrees  Fahr.  is  probably  a  suffident 
allowance  for  concrete  arches  with  fiUed  jspandrels.  For  arches  with  open 
spandrels  the  range  in  temperature  of  the  concrete  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  air.  For  example,  in  the  latter  case  with  a  range 
of  temperature  of  the  air  from  -20  degrees  to  +100  degrees  Fahr.,  the 
range  for  arch  computation  should  be  taken  at  least  40  degrees  on  each 
side  of  the  mean  temperature. 

The  methods  of  combining  the  temperature  moments  and  thrusts  with 
those  due  to  loads  is  illustrated  in  the  example,  page  737. 

EFFEGT  OF  RIB  SHOBTENING  DUE  TO  THBUST 

The  thrust  acting  throughout  the  arch  ring  tends  to  cause  a  shortening 
of  the  span,  which,  ^  /  is  average  compression  (obtained  by  averaging 

IL 
values  in  computation  of  ring)  for  unit  area,  —  —  —  4^ 

Hence 

/  f  Lm 


and 


^c  -  -  ^IT-  (32) 


and,  as  in  temperature  stresses, 

M  -  M^  +  H^  (33) 

Ali  the  summations  above  are  for  one-half  the  span  only.  m  =  num- 
ber  of  divisions  in  one-half  of  the  arch  axis. 

The  effect  of  rib  shortening  is  slight  in  many  cases  but  in  a  fiat 
arch  it  may  be  considerable.     It  is  similar  to  a  fall  in  temperature. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  STRESS  OVER  CROSS  SECTION 

Knowing  the  thrust,  shear  and  bending  moment  at  the  selected 
sectioHS  of  the  ring,  the  distribution  of  stresses  on  the  sections  must 
be  computed  to  insure  against  excessive  working  stresses  and  an 
uneconomical  design.  On  pages  377  to  389  are  given  formulas  for  de- 
termining  the  stresses  caused  by  eccentric  forces  or  by  an  axial  force 
and  a  bending  moment.     Shear  in  ali  cases  is  negligible. 

M  «■  moment.  He  «=  crown  thrust.  m  —  number  divisions  of  half  axis.  j  —  short  length 
of  arch  axis.  /  »-  moment  inextia.  L  »  span.  y  —  coordinate  of  a  point.  /  ~  compression 
in  concrete. 
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METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE  DESIGN  OF  AN  ARCE 

The  design  of  an  arch  is  a  trial  process;  the  design  being  selected 
and  then  investigated  to  see  if  the  sections  are  of  sufi&cient  strength. 
If  the  arch  first  chosen  is  too  krge  or  too  small  it  must  be  revised. 

Since  the  location  of  the  line  of  pressure  and  also  the  stresses  are 
affected  by  the  loading,  it  is  customary  either  to  compute  the  arch 
for  the  dead  load  plus  concentrated  loads  located  at  the  most  unfavora- 
ble  positions,  or  else  to  compute  it  for  the  dead  load  plus  a  uniform 
live  load  covering  one-half  the  arch  and  also  covering  the  entire  arch. 

The  foUowing  pages  indicate  the  steps  in  the  design  of  a  highway 
bridge  shown  in  Fig.  235,  page  739,  with  the  live  load  over  one-half 
the  span.    Th^  procedure  is  similar  when  the  entire  span  is  loaded. 

I.    Draw  a  preliminary  curve  for  the  intrados.     (See  p.  714.) 

2.  Assume  a  crown  thickness  in  accordance  with  the  formula  on  page  715. 

3.  Lay  out  the  curve  of  the  extrados  and  the  surface  of  the  roadway. 
The  extrados  may  be  a  3-centered  curve,  but  it  is  better  to  use  an  are  of 
a  circle  if  possible.  It  should  be  so  placed  as  to  gìve  a  ring  thickness  at 
the  quarter  points  of  the  span  of  i\  to  i^  times  the  crown  thickness,  and 
a  ring  thickness  at  the  springings  of  2  or  3  times  the  crown  thickness  in 
this  first  trial. 

4     Draw  the  arch  axis  midway  between  the  extrados  and  the  intrados. 

5.    Divide  the  arch  axis  into  distances  such  that  the  ratio  of  each  distance 

to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  of  the  ring  at  the  center  of  the 

distance  is  a  Constant;  that  is,  .  is  a  Constant.    This  can  be  done  by  trial 

by  beginning  at  the  crown  and  working  towards  the  springings  or  by  the 

method  described  on  page  728.    The  moment  of  inertia  is  of  the  combined 

section  of  concrete  and  steel  about  the  gravity  axis,  hence  the  size  and  posi- 

tion  of  the  steel  rods  must  be  first  assumed,  when  /  may  be  computed  by 

the  formula  on  page  381.    The  ratio  of  area  of  steel  to  total  area  of  section 

at  crown  may  be  arbitrarily  taken  in  the  first  place  from  0.007  to  0.0125, 

that  is  from  0.7%  to  i  J  %.    The  divisions  are  separated  by  vertical  sections. 

In  the  problem  bere  solved  the  distance,  s,  next  to  the  crown  is  1.14  ft., 

s 
and  that  next  to  the  springing  is  7.82  ft.  The  Constant  ratio,  y  for  this  arch 

is  1 1.4*   On  folding  Fig.  235  thecenters  of  the  divisions  are  shown  by  circles 
and  are  numbered  i,  2,  3,  etc.    Ali  distances  are  in  feet  and  ali  quantities 

Krreater  accuracy  may  be  obtained  by  using  a  larger  number  of  divisions  than  bere  chosen, 
and  also  by  subdividing  loads  P|  and  P^ 
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involving  distance  are  in  foot  units.    A  section  of  the  arch  i  foot  wide 
transversely  is  considered. 

6.  Compute  the  dead  and  live  loads  and  enter  these  loads  as  indicated 
by  Pj  Pj,  etc.„at  the  center  of  gravity  of  each  division.  In  the  accompany- 
ing  design,  a  live  load  of  loo  pounds  per  square  foot  covers  the  right  half 
span,  while  on  the  left  is  the  dead  load  alone  of  the  masonry  taken  at  150 
pounds  per  cubie  foot  plus  the  earth  fili  taken  at  100  pounds  per  cubie  foot. 

Table  I.     Oriinates  and  Momtnts  in  Computation  of  Exampìt 


Points 

X 

y 

X» 

f 

^L 

^R 

Mjr^x 

Ugx 

Jlfjg^ 

»*Ry 

IO  and  II 

0.56 

O.OI 

0.3 

0.00 

00 

00 

00 

OQ 

00 

00 

9  and  II 

1.71 

0.04 

»-9 

0.00 

391 

5»! 

668 

891 

i^ 

21 

8  and  13 

2.88 

O.II 

8.3 

O.OI 

I  205 

I  603 

3470 

4616 

ija 

176 

7  and  14 

4.11 

0.23 

16.9 

0.05 

2  520 

3346 

10357 

"3  75» 

580 

770 

6  and  15 

5-43 

0-39 

295 

0.15 

4471 

5  9»3 

24277 

32  162 

«743 

1  310 

5  and  16 

6.89 

0.63 

47.5 

0.40 

7  3*7 

9672 

50483 

66640 

4616 

6093 

4  and  17 

8.57 

0.97 

73-5 

0-94 

II  584 

15  216 

99*75 

130  401 

II  237 

'4  759 

3  and  18 

10.59 

1.50 

112. 2 

2.25 

18  242 

23791 

193  '83 

251947 

27363 

35686 

i  and  19 

"3-«7 

2.3^ 

'73-5 

5-71 

29480 

38045 

388  252 

501053 

70457 

90928 

I  and  20 

'7-94 

S-'4 

321.8 

26.41 

58553 

74192 

I  052  235 

I  331  004 

301  476 

381  347 

I 

71.85 

II. 41 

786.4 

35-9» 

"33  873 

172309 

I  822  200 

2  332  466 

417  620 

532090 

Ali  distances  in  foot-units;    ali  moments  in  foot-pounds 

y4lue8  of  Hff  Vg  and  Mg  at  crown  for  Live  and  Dead  Loads. 

IO  (417  620  +  53*090)  -  IM'  (133  873 +  17*309)  . 
^e  -  ,  r.«  V  ,^«,  -  /.,".,\ir         +  »3  »07  Ib. 


^c- 


*  [»o  X  35.92  —  (1141)*! 
1822200  —  2332466 


'573 


—  324  Ib. 


Af. 


-f  354  ft.  Ib. 


172  309  +  133  873  —  2  X  13,107  X  11.41 
'«  20 

Values  of  H^  and  M^.  at  crown  for  Rise  in  Temperature. 

I      .0000055  X  20  X  41.88  X  IO  X  2000000  X  144 


'      114 


A/,- 


-  1545  X  "-41 


IO 


2 [io  X  35.92  -  di^iì*] 
—  -  2900  ft.  Ib. 


-  »545  ^ 


Values  of  Hg  and  M^  at  crown  for  Rib  Shortening. 

__i_  66  X  41.88  X  IO  X  144 
^^  "  "  114  2 [io  X  35.92  -  (ii4iy]  "  -  7«olb. 

—  760  X  11.41 
A/c  -  -  ~ -  +  87oft.lb 

*  IO 

The  horizontal  eomponents  of  the  earth  pressure  are  so  small  that  they 
are  negleeted,  except  that,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  they  are  shown  in 
the  ease  of  the  load  adjoining  eaeh  springing,  where  the  horizontal  eompo- 
nents are  computed  by  formulas  for  earth  pressure  on  page  760.  The 
point  of  applieation  of  the  horizontal  and  vertieal  eomponents,  as  shown 
for  P„  is  taken  at  the  areh  axis.    In  praetiee,  earth  pressure  is  negligible 
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in  the  design  of  fiat  arch  rìngs  of  the  type  here  selected,  and  ali  loads  may 
be  taken  as  vertical.  Only  where  the  ratio  of  rise  to  span  is  large  need  the 
horizontal  components  of  the  earth  pressure  be  considered. 

7.  Makc  a  table  similar  to  Table  i,  page  734.  The  values  of  x  and  y 
are  scaled  from  the  drawing,  and  are  the  coòrdinates  of  the  center  points  of 
the  divisions  of  the  arch  axis.  The  crcnvn  point  of  arch  axis  is  hcre  taken 
as  the  arigin  of  coòrdinates.  The  values  of  Mi^  and  Mj^  are  computed.  Mi 
represents  the  moment  at  each  of  the  center  points  i  to  io  inclusive  of  ali 
loads  lying  between  the  point  in  question  and  the  crown.  Thus  M^  for 
point  lois  o;  for  point  9,  M^^  340  X  1.15  -391  ft.  Ib.;  for  point  8,  Afx,— 
391  +  696  X  1.17  —  1205  ft.  lb.,and  so  on.  The  moment  at  each  '^center" 
point  being  obtained  from  that  at  each  preceding  '' center"  point.  Mj^  of 
course  represents  the  moment  at  each  of  the  center  points  1 1  to  20  inclusive 
of  ali  loads  lying  between  the  point  in  question  and  the  crown.  For  a 
symmetrical  loading  3f £,  would  equal  Mj^  for  each  pair  of  center  points, 
such  as  I  and  20. 

8.  Compute  H^  V^.^  M^  that  is,  the  thnist,  shear  and  moment  at  the 
crown,  as  on  page  734,  by  using  equatìons  (16),  (17),  and  (18),  page  727. 
If  the  sign  of  V^  is  plus  the  line  of  pressure  (equilibrium  polygon)  at  the 
crown  slopes  upward  towards  the  left;  if  minus,  as  in  the  present  case, 
upwards  toward  the  right.  A  pus  sign  for  M^  indicates  a  positive  moment; 
a  minus  sign,  a  negative  moment  at  the  crown.  For  the  arch  in  folding 
Fig.  235,  the  crown  thrust  H^,  -  13 107  poimds,  F^  —  —  324  pounds  and 
If ^  -  +  354  ft.  pounds. 

9.  Draw  a  force  polygon  as  shown  in  folding  Fig.  235  by  laying  off  to 
scale  the  loads  -P,,  P»,  etc,  as  o  —  i,  i  —  2,  etc.  Find  the  pole  by  laying 
off  Vf.  downward  (because  negative)  from  the  crown  point,  io,  and  then 
laying  off  H^  horizontal.  The  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle  having  H^. 
and  V^  for  sides  thus  slopes  upward  to  left  or  upward  to  right,  according 
as  K^  is  +  or  -. 

10.  Draw  the  equilibrium  polygon  as  shown  on  the  arch  of  folding  Fig, 
235.    The  resultant  pressure  acts  above  the  axis  at  the  crown  a  dìstance, 

^c  .  .  ... 

■rz-  —   ^  if  M^  is  plus,  and  below  by  the  same  amount  if  M^  is  mmus. 

Since  here,  as  is  shown  later,  e  «  +0.028  feet,  this  distance  is  laid  off  verti- 
cally  above  the  axis  at  the  crown  and  through  this  point  the  resultant  pres- 
sure is  drawn  parallel  to  the  ray  O^q  o^  the  force  polygon  and  so  on.  It  is 
not  really  necessary  to  draw  the  equilibrium  p>olygon  if  the  moments  and 
eccentridties  are  computed  for  the  various  sections  as  outlined  under  item 
II,  but  the  polygon,  which  is  the  line  of  pressure,  affords  a  good  check  on 
the  algebraic  work. 
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11.  Determine  the  moment, thrust, and  eccentricky,  and  if  desired  the 
shear  at  the  center  points,  i,  2,  3,  etc,  of  the  divisions,  and  enter  in  a  table 
asshown  below.  The  moment  is  computed  from  formulas  (19)  and  (20) 
on  page  728,  the  values  of  whose  terms  have  ahready  been  found  by  items 
7  and  8.  The  thrust  and  shear  may  be  scaled  from  the  force  polygon.  For 
example,  at  section  i  on  folding  Fig.  235  the  thrust  line  is  drawn  parallel 
to  the  tangent  to  the  axis  at  i,  and  the  shear  line  at  right  angles  to  the  thrust 
line.  The  eccentricities,  e,  of  the  sections  i,  2,  3,  etc,  are  computed  by 
dividing  the  moment  on  the  section  (see  page  379)  by  the  thrust  for  that 
section  just  scaled.  For  positive  moments  and  therefore  p>ositive  values  of 
e,  the  line  of  thrust  lies  above  the  arch  axis. 

12.  Compute  the  thrust  and  moment  at  the  crown  due  to  variation  in 
temperature  by  formulas  (25)  and  (26),  page  730,  the  moments  on  the 

Table  2.     Fitnd  Moments  and  Thrusts 


Point 

Hc> 

F,x 

I 

67370 

-5812 

2 

31325 

-4267 

3 

19660 

-3431 

4 

12713 

-2777 

7 

3014 

-1331 

9 

5*4 

-  554 

12 

524 

-  554 

»4 

3014 

->33i 

17 

12713 

-2777 

18 

19660 

-343» 

'9 

313*5 

-4267 

20 

67370 

-5812 

<«D  DEAD 

Thrust 

Ecc. 

TEMPERATURE 

RIB  SHORTENIKG 

Mom. 

Mom. 

Thrust 

Mom. 

Thrust 

• 

+  3259 

+  14360 

+0.23 

zh  10180 

±1970 

-3030 

—  610, 

-2068 

+  14000 

-0.15 

±  3»8o 

±2310 

-    950 

-700 

-1659 

+  13920 

—0.12 

±     910 

±2430 

-    270 

-730 

-"1293 

+  13600 

—0.  IO 

±     440 

±2500 

+     130 

-740 

-  483 

+  13240 

—0.04 

=F  2320 

±2530 

+    690 

-760 

-     67 

+  13160 

—0.005 

=F  2800 

±»545 

+    840 

-760 

+  911 

+  13120 

+0.07 

T  2800 

±^545 

+    840 

-760 

+  1353 

+  13200 

+0.10 

T  2320 

±2530 

+    690 

-760 

+  627 

+  13640 

+0.05 

±    440 

±2500 

+     130 

-740 

-  346 

+  14040 

-0.03 

±    910 

±2430 

-    270 

-730 

—  2009 

+ 14200 

—0.15 

±  3180 

±2310 

-    950 

—  700 

-  656 

+  14840 

-0.04 

±10180 

±1970 

-3030 

—  610 

Thrusts  in  Ih.    Moments  in  ft.  Ib.     Shear  in  arch  design  is  small  and  need  not  be  computed. 

various  sections  by  formula  (27),  page  731,  and  the  thrusts  and  shears  by 
resolving  the  crown  thrust  into  tangential  and  radiai  components,  as  shown 
in  the  small  force  polygon  in  the  diagram. 

A  rise  in  temperature  of  20  degrees  Fahr.,  and  a  fall  of  the  same  amount, 
is  sufi5ci^nt  even  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  for  arches  with 
fìlled  spandrels. 

For  the  arch  shown  on  folding  Fig.  235  the  crown  thrust  H^,  due  to 
temper^ure,  is  a  tension  of  2545  Ibs.,  and  a  compression  of  equal  amount. 
The  crown  moment  M^is  +  2900 ft.  Ib.  and  —  2900 ft.  Ib. 

13.  The  effect  of  rib  shortening  due  to  the  thrust  is  comparatively  slight. 
Where  necessary  to  compute  it,  use  formula  (31)  and  (32),  page  732.    (See 

P-  734-) 
For  the  problem  bere  shown  the  thrusi:  at  crown  due  to  this  cause  is 

-  760  Ib  ,  and  the  moment  is  +870  ft.  Ib. 

14.  Having  prepared  a  table  similar  to  Table  2,  page  7361  showinizr 
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thrusts  and  moments  on  the  various  sections  i,  2,  3,  etc,  due  to  dead  and 
live  lòads,  temperature,  and  rib  shortening,  compute  the  maximum  unit 
compression  in  the  concrete  and  maximum  unit  tension,  if  any,  in  the  steel 
by  use  of  formulas  on  pages382  tojSp. 

Table  2  shows  thrusts  and  moments  for  only  a  few  of  the  sections  of  this 
arch,  since  it  is  unnecessary  to  compute  ali  of  them.  A  selection  of  the 
more  criticai  sections  may  be  made  by  inspection  of  the  equilibrium  poly- 
gon.  The  following  shows  the  computation  of  the  maximum  unit  stresses 
at  the  crown  for  the  arch  infolding  Fig.  235,  as  outlined  in  items  11  to  13. 


Live  and  Dead  Loads  and  Rib 
Short-ening. 


Moment 

+  354 
+  870 


Thrust 

+  13 107  Live  and  dead 

—     760  Rib  shortening 


+  i224ft.lb.  +12347  Ib. 

M        1224 

'   «  —  —  — —  o.i  ft. 

N       12347 

p  =  ratio  of  steel  at  crown  =  0.0092 

From  formula  (77),  page  384, 

it  is  seen  that  the  value  of  —  for 

h 

0.92%    is    greater  than  —  =0.1. 

h 

Hence  there  is  compression  over  the 

entire  section. 

From  formula  (75),   page  382, 

max.  compression  in  concrete, 

I 


f  =  ^^347 


I  X 


+ 


I  Li  +  14  (.0092) 
6  (i)  CI  1 


(i)«  -f  12  (14)  .0092  (i 
=  17  280  Ib.  pei"  sq.  ft. 
=  120  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 
Stresses  in  steel  need  not  be  com- 
puted. 
The  above  may  be  more  quickly 
solved  by  the  use  of  the  curves  in 
Fig.  108,  page  383. 


Live  and  Dead  Loads  and  Rib 
Shortening  Plus  Temper- 
ature. 

Moment  Thrust 

+  1224  +  12347 

+  2900  —    2545     Temp. 


+  4124  ft.  Ib. 

M 
e 


+    9802  Ib. 
4124 


.42  ft. 


N       9802 
From  formula  (77),  page  384, 

it  is  seen  that  the  value  of  7^  for 

h 

0.92%  of  steel  is  much  smaller  than 
e  __  0.42 


=  0.42.     Hence  there  is 


tension  over  a  pari  of  the  section. 

From  formula  (88),  page  386, 
the  value  of  k  is  found  to  be  0.6. 
From  formula  (86),  page  386,  the 
value  of  the  maximum  compression 
=  35700  pounds  per  square  foot 
=  248  pounds  per  square  inch. 
From  formula  (81),  page  385,  max- 
imum tension  in  steel  =  1 440 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  approximate  value  of  the 
above  compression  in  concrete  may 
be  more  quickly  found  by  the  use 
of  curves,  Figs.  ni  and  112,  and 
pages  387  and  388  as  shown  below. 


fé  ">  compressbn  ia  concrete,    e  ■>  eocentricity.    M  »  moment, 
depth  neutntl  axis.    e  ■■  dùtanoe  cerner  of  gravity  to  steel. 


N  ~  thrust.    h  »  beight.    k  *  ratio 
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The  method  of  computation  for  other  points  in  the  arch  is  similar,  and 
stresses  should  be  determined  at  sections  where  they  appear  to  be  the  max- 
imum. 

From  table  2  it  is  evident  that  although  at  point  20  the  moment  due  to 
dead  and  live  load  is  very  small,  its  combination  with  moments  due  to  tem- 
perature and  rib  shortening  makes  it  one  of  the  criticai  jxjints.    The  moment 
and  thrust  due  to  live  and  dead  load  and  rib  shortening  is 
M  =  —  656  —3030  =  —  3636  ft.  Ib.  and  N  =  14840  —  610  =  14230  Ib. 

3686  et, 

Hencc,  C(,  ==  -    — =  0.26  ft,  for  h  =  1.97,  -?  =  0.13,  p  =  0.0037. 
14230  h 

From  formula  (77),  page  384,  it  is  seen  that  the  whole  section  is  in 

compression.     From  Fig.  108,  page  383,  for  —  =  0.13  and  p  =  0.0037, 

h 

the  value  of  the  parenthesis  in  formula  (75)  =  1.65.      Using  formula 

/    \  o     X       14  230X1.65       o    „ 

(75),  page  384,  fc  =  ^^^  vtos/to  ^  ^3  Ib.  per  sq.  m. 

Combine  now  the  mondent  and  thrust  due  to  live  and  dead  load 
with  those  due  to  temperature  and  obtain  Jlf  =  —  (io  180  +  3  ^86)  = 

—  13  866  ft.  Ib.,    N  =  — *i  970+  14  230  =  12  260  Ib.,   e  =  1.13  ft:  — 

h 

= 0.57- 

In  Fig.  Ili,  page 387,  k  =  0.37  corresponds  to  v  =  o«S7-     By  locating 

h 

this  value  of  ^  in  Fig.  112,  the  Constant  Ca= 0.094  is  obtained,  which  sub- 

stituted  in  formula  (86),  page  386,  gives  /,  = ^ 

V    y,  P6^     ,K        jc      0.094  X  12  X  (1.97  X  12)- 

=  264  Ib.  per  sq.  in.     The  stress  in  steel  from  formula  (81)  is  /,  = 

^    ,    1.80— (0.37X1.97)         o      „ 
15  X  264 ^ ^^'  =  5  800  Ib.  per  sq.  m. 

0.37X1.97 
Similar  computations  should  be  made  for  ali  criticai  points  and  when  the 
stresses  are  either  too  small  or  too  large,  the  dimensions  or  even  the  shape 
of  the  arch  must  be  changed.  Small  changes  may  be  made  without  refigur- 
ing  the  whole  arch.  For  larger  changes,  ali  computations  should  be  re- 
peated  and  a  new  line  of  pressure  determined. 


LOÀDINGS  TO  USE  IN  OOMPUTÀTIONS 

The  usuai  practice  is  to  maketwo  setsof  computations;  in  the  first  place, 
proportion  the  arch  ring  for  a  live  load  covering  the  entire  span  and  ihen 
for  one  covering  only  one-half  the  span.  These  two  loadings  are  apjiroxi- 
mations,  more  or  less  exact,  to  the  true  loadings  which  produce  the  maju- 
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FIG.  235.     EXAMPLE  OF  ARCH  DESIGN 

(See  pp.  733  to  738) 
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mum  effects.  By  computing  a  table  for  the  thrusts  and  moments  due  to  a 
load  of  unity  at  diflferent  points,  or  by  the  use  of  influence  lines,  the  exact 
loading  to  cause  maximum  stresses  may  he  found. 

ALLOWABLE  UNIT  STRESSES 

For  highway  bridges  the  maximum  compression  in  the  concrete  of  the 
ring  should  not  exceed  500  pounds  per  square  inch  due  to  live  and  dead 
loads,  nor  more  than  600  pounds  per  square  inch  due  to  live  and  dead 
loads,  temperature  and  rib  shortening  combined.  For  railroad  bridges 
three-fourths  of  the  above  values  may  be  used. 

DESION  OF  ABUTMENT 

The  design  of  the  foundation  of  an  arch  bridge  is  as  important  as  that 
of  the  arch  itself.   The  arch  is  designed  on  the  assumption  that  the  founda- 
tion is  unyielding,  and  this  condition  must  be  approached  as  nearly  as  pos 
sible  in  order  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  whole  structure. 

The  depth  of  the  foundation  as  well  as  the  shape  is  dependent  upon  the 

w 

locai  conditions,  and  in  the  more  difficult  cases  these  have  to  be  chosen  after 
exhaustive  studies.  A  certain  shape  of  abutment  is  first  assumed,  and  this 
is  then  reviewed  to  see  that  the  load  upon  the  ground  does  not  exceed  the 
allowable  load  and  that  it  is  well  distributed.  Allowable  loads  are  discussed 
on  page  715. 

The  forces  acting  on  the  foundation  are: 

(i)  the  thrust  of  the  arch;  (2)  the  weight  of  the  foundation;  (3)  the 
weight  of  the  earth  above  it;  and  (4)  the  lateral  earth  pressure.  The  thrust 
of  the  arch  is  the  largest  when  the  live  loading  extends  over  the  whole  span 
of  the  arch,  and  for  this  the  line  of  pressure  should  be  drawn  first.  A  line 
of  pressure  for  the  thrust  on  account  of  the  total  dead  load  and  of  the  live 
load  extending  only  over  one-half  the  span  opposite  to  the  abutment  also 
should  be  drawn  to  see  whether,  because  of  intersecting  the  abutment  higher 
up,  it  does  not  produce  larger  pressure  on  the  foundation.  A  good 
scheme  is  to  design  the  abutment  in  such  a  way  that  the  line  of  pressure 
on  account  of  one  thrust  intersects  the  base  a  little  way  to  the  left  of 
the  center  while  the  other  intersects  to  the  right  of  the  center.  In  some 
cases  a  third  line  for  the  total  dead  load,  plus  live  load  on  the  half  span 
nearest  the  abutment  should  also  be  drawn. 

The  line  of  pressure  of  the  foices  should  be  as  near  to  the  center  of  the 
base  as  possible,  since  the  maximum  unit  pressure  is  the  smallest  when  the 
load  is  distributed  uniformly  over  the  entire  section.  This  also  prevents 
uneven  settling  of  the  foundation,  and  thus  adds  considerably  to  the  stability 
of  the  whole  structure 
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FiG.  236. — Design  of  a  Foundation  for  an  Arch.      {See  p.  743). 
(To  rìmplify  the  drawing  only  one  poàdon  of  thrust  and  one  line  of  presture  Ì8  drawn.) 
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^^ig-  236,  page  743,  clearly  illustrates  the  design  of  an  abutment.  The 
outline  is  assumed,  then  the  location  and  magnitude  of  the  forces  acting 
upon  the  abutment  are  f ound  and  the  line  of  pressure  determined.  If  the 
assumed  outline  is  not  satisf actory  it  should  be  revised. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  common  prindples 
of  such  design,  the  steps  will  be  considered  in  detail.  The  magnitude,  20,500 
pounds,  and  position  of  the  arch  thrust  is  given  in  the  arch  example.  Since 
the  weight  of  the  masonry  acts  through  its  center  of  gravity,  this  point  must 
next  be  found  and  this  is  most  readily  done  by  dividing  the  outline  of  the 
abutment  into  trìangles  and  rectangles.  The  weights  of  each  of  these  prisms 
onefootthick  are  readily  computed,  and  the  center  of  gravity  found  through 
which  the  weight  force  acts.  A  force  polygon  for  any  pole  distance,  as 
shown  in  the  upper  lef t  corner  of  the  diagram,  is  drawn  and  the  equilibrium 
polygon,  by  the  intersection  of  the  closing  lines,  locates  the  resultant  of  the 
weight  which,  by  computation,  is  found  to  be  5850  pounds. 

The  pressure  on  AB  consists  of  the  horizontal  pressure  on  BE,  and  the 
weight  of  the  prism  of  earth  whose  cross-section  is  ABFG*  and  thickness 
one  foot.    Taking  the  weight  of  one  cubie  foot  of  fìlling  at  100  pounds,  the 

weight  of  the  prism  would  be X  6.3  X  100  —  7880  pounds. 

2 

The  horizontal  pressure  on  BE  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  pres- 
sures  on  BF  and  EF, 

Let 

w  —  weight  of  one  cubie  foot  of  earth, 
then,  if  the  weight  of  earth  is  assumed  at  100  pounds,  from  formula  (2), 
page  758,  pressure  on  the  piane 

-BF=C^te;F'==o.i4XiooXisXiS  =  3iSo  pounds, 
and  on  the  piane 

EF = CpwH^ =0.14X100X10X10=1750  pounds. 

Hence  horìzontaA  pressure  on  piane  BE  ="1750  pounds. 

The  point  of  appUcation  is  found  from  the  formula  (7),  page  760. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  i?  «  15  feet,  /t  —  io  feet,  where  H  is  the 
depth  of  point  B  and  h  the  depth  of  ^4  or  £  below  the  line  of  surcharge. 

The  horizontal  pressure  on  BC  is  by  formula  (6),  page  760,  300  pounds, 
and  the  point  of  application  may  be  assumed  in  the  middle  of  BC  without 
appreciable  error. 

*  The  live  load  being  100  pounds  per  foot  is  equivaleot  to  a  surcharge  one  foot  in  helghS;. 
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Having  thus  located  ali  forces  and  found  their  magnitude,  the  line  of 
pressure  is  drawn.  This  procedure  consists  simply  in  finding  the  resultant 
of  two  forces  intersecting  in  one  point.  The  line  representing  the  thrust  is 
prolonged  until  it  intersects  the  line  representing  the  weight  of  masonry, 
5850  pounds.  Beginning  at  this,  the  magnitude  of  the  thrust,  20,500  pounds, 
is  kid  off  to  any  desired  scale  and  the  resultant  of  this  with  the  weight  of  the 
masonry,  5850  pounds,  is  found  to  be  25,200  pounds.  Combining  this  new 
force  in  tum  with  the  earth  pressures  of  8070  pounds  and  300  pounds  com- 
pletes  the  line  of  pressure  with  a  final  resultant  thrust  of  31,500  pounds. 

Having  found  the  line  of  pressure,  the  thrust  is  divided  by  the  projection 
of  the  base  on  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  thrust  and  the  maximum  pressure 
on  the  ground  is  found  by  formula  (70) ,  page  379,  to  be  5000  pounds  per  square 
foot. 

The  same  result  is  obtainable  by  the  following  simple  graphical  method: 

Find  the  average  unit  pressure  by  dividing  the  thrust  by  the  area  of  the 
projection  of  the  base,  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  thrust.    In  this  case  we 

bave  ^-^ —  =«  4500  pounds  per  square  fooc.    Plot  this,  to  any  conienient 

7        ^ 
scale,  perpendicular  to  the  projection  to  the  base  at  its  center;  connect  the 

Jpointsof  the  base  with  the  top  of  this  perpendicular,  as  shown  by  the  dash 
lines  in  Fig.  236,  and  produce  one  of  these  lines  till  it  intersects  the  line  rep- 
resenting the  direction  of  the  thrust.  The  perpendicular  distance  of  this 
point  from  the  projection  of  the  base  is  the  maximum  thrust  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  other  intersection  of  a  slanting  line  with  the  thrust  line  is  the 
minimum  thrust.  To  draw  the  trapezoid  of  pressure,  draw,  through  these 
two  intersections,  lines  parallel  to  the  projection  of  the  base,  as  shown,  and 
the  extremities  of  these  parallel  lines  will  fix  the  two  comers  of  the  trap- 
ezoid. The  maximum  pressure  is  always  at  the  end  of  the  base  nearest  the 
thrust. 

EBEOTION 

As  in  other  reinf orced  structures,  the  erection  is  as  important  as  the  design. 
Perhaps  the  first  essential  is  the  centering  which  should  be  planned  out  in 
advance  almost  as  carefully  as  the  arch  itself. 

Methods  of  Arch  Ooiutraction.  There  are  two  generai  methods  of 
laying  the  concrete  in  an  arch,  each  of  which  has  strong  advocates.  By 
the  first,  the  arch  is  laid  in  separate  blocks  across  the  bridge,  and  by  the 
second,  in  narrow  ribs  from  abutment  to  abutment.  If  the  block  method 
is  foUowed,  the  lowest  stones  at  the  springing  line  are  laid  first,  then  stones 
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intermediate  between  the  spxìng  and  the  key,  next  the  two  stones  each  side 
of  the  key,  and  fìnally,  after  filling  in  the  intermediate  blocks,  the  key  is 
placed.  This  distributes  the  weight  of  the  concrete  imiformly  over  the 
arch  center,  and  prevents  unequal  settlement,  which  tends  to  crack  the 
arch  near  the  springing  lines.  On  the  other  band,  the  entire  weight  fall? 
upon  the  center,  and  the  latter  must  be  very  strongly  built.  The  arch 
thrust  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  joints,  and  as  the  blocks  extend  clear 
across  the  bridge,  there  is  no  danger  of  longitudinal  splitting,  but  the  radiai 
joints  o&er  planes  of  weakness  in  bending. 

By  the  other  method  the  work  can  be  readily  arranged  so  that  a  day's 
labor  consists  of  the  laying  of  a  single  rib,  thus  forming  a  complete  arch  of 
itself,  which  as  soon  as  it  sets  bears  its  own  weight.  This  arch  s^ction  has 
no  joints,  so  that  when  subsequently  loaded  the  bending  moment  is  best 
resisted. 

A  small  arch,  where  the  center  can  be  solidly  built,  may  be  laid  at  one 
operation,  commencing  at  both  abutments  and  working  toward  the  key 
so  that  it  is  in  fact  a  monolith. 

The  spandrel  or  face  walls  may  be  carried  up  at  the  same  time  the  arch 
ring  is  laid,  or  may  be  connected  with  it  later  by  leaving  short  lengths  of 
Steel  projecting  radially  from  the  concrete  of  the  arch. 

If  Steel  is  introduced,  the  consistency  of  the  concrete  must  be  wet  enough 
to  thoroughly  coat  it.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  a  quaking  or  jelly- 
like  mixture,  which  requires  but  slight  ramming. 

From  an  architectural  point  of  view,  the  treatment  of  the  face  is  of  much 
importance,  For  a  discussion  of  the  different  methods  reference  should 
be  made  to  page  262. 

Railings  and  ornamentai  work  may  be  cast  in  molds  if  preferred  and 
put  in  place  after  hardening. 

Genteiing.  The  falsework  for  concrete  arches  is  practically  the  same 
as  for  stone  arches  except  that  dose  lagging  is  necessary.  It  must  be  rigid 
during  the  construction  of  the  arch  and  stifiF  enough  to  prevent  its  distor- 
tion  from  the  unsupported  weight  of  the  concrete  before  the  keying  of  the 
arch. 

The  design  of  the  centering  is  frequently  govemed  by  the  character  of 
the  ground  undemeath.  In  general  the  framed  wood  centering  made  into 
a  truss  rests  upon  pile  or  trestle  bents.  The  spacing  of  these  bents  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  foundation  and  the  difficulty  of  placing  them,  and  by  the 
height  and  span  of  the  arch.  In  certain  cases  it  is  possible  to  support  the 
centering  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  reinforcement,  although  this  is  not 
usually  economical  because  more  carefully  framed  steel  is  required  than  is 
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necessary  for  reinforcing  the  arch.    In  at  leàst  one  case*  reinforced  con- 
crete forms  were  used. 

In  connection  with  the  description  of  arch  centers  which  he  has  buìlt, 
Mt.  James  W.  Rollins,  Jr.,t  gives  the  following  notes: 

For  small  arches  the  simplest  center  is  a  circidar  rib  made  of  three 
pieces  of  2-inch  plank,  laid  with  broken  joints,  ali  being  spiked  solidly 
together,  with  a  tie  of  plank  at  the  springing.  On  this,  i-inch  lagging 
is  laid  dose.  For  a  larger  arch,  the  circular  rib,  as  above  described, 
with  generally  three  braces,  one  at  center  and  one  on  the  quarter  at 
each  side,  is  used,  the  center  of  the  whole  rib  having  a  post  under  it. 
We  bave  used  such  a  center  up  to  30-foot  span  for  both  brick  and  granite 
arches,  carrying  a  30-inch  arch  sheetiag. 

The  design  of  a  center  for  larger  arches  depends  upon  locai  conditions, 
also  upon  the  relation  of  rise  to  span.  In  fiat  arches,  with  low  side  walls, 
it  is  well  to  use  posts  with  intermediate  bracing,  on  numerous  supports. 
In  a  high  arch  we  may  use  long  braces  extending  directly  from  a  center 
support  to  the  rib,  at  intervals  of  6  feet  to  8  feet. 

Mr.  Rollins  advocated  for  wedges,  seasoned  oak,  8  inches  wide,  4  inches 
thick  at  the  thick  end,  2  inches  at  the  thin  end,  and  18  inches  long,  planed 
on  sliding  faces,  and  thoroughly  greased.  When  setting  the  center,  these 
wedges,  placed  between  the  caps  on  the  bents  aAd  the  corbels  imder  the 
lower  chord  of  rib,  are  tacked  together  to  prevent  slipping. 

Boxes  filled  with  sand  are  f requently  used  between  the  caps  of  the  bents 
and  the  lower  chords  of  the  trusses  in  place  of  wood  wedges.  The  sand 
in  these  must  be  thoroughly  packed  to  prevent  settlement  of  the  concrete 
bef ore  setting.  The  sand  is  readily  removed  by  letting  it  out  through  a 
hole  in  the  box.  Jack-screws  also  may  answer  the  same  purpose  as  wedges 
or  sand  boxes.    By  any  of  these  means  the  centering  is  easily  lowered. 

The  ribs  of  the  centering  are  usually  madeof  several  pieces  of  plank 
spiked  or  bolted  together.  Upon  the  ribs  rests  \h%  lagging,  which  usually 
consists  of  one  or  two  layers  of  planking  having  the  top  surface  smoothed 
to  give  a  good  surface  to  the  soffit  of  the  arch,  and  laid  with  tight  joints. 
With  thin  lagging  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  deflection. 

Instead  of  the  ribs  forming  a  part  of  the  truss,  they  are  frequently 
supported  directly  upon  the  wedges  resting  upon  the  caps  of  the  bents, 
the  posts  of  which  run  up  to  the  soffit  of  the  arch  for  that  purpose. 

The  centering  should  be  cambered,  that  is,  should  be  made  higher  than 
called  for  in  the  arch  plans  at  the  center,  so  that  when  it  is  removed,  the  arch 
will  be  in  the  position  assumed  for  it  in  the  design.    Some  engineers  make 

*  Engineering  News,  Aug.  30, 1906,  p.  2x5. 

t  Journal  Aaaociation of  Engineering  Societies,  July  zgoi ,  p.  io.    For  examples  of  centers  built  in  various 
idacet,  lee  References,  Chapter  XXXIII. 
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the  camber  equal  to  the  detection  of  the  arch  which  would  be  caused  by 
the  live  and  dead  loads. 

In  strìking  the  centers  sudden  settlement  must  be  avoided  and  the  cen- 
ters  must  not  be  removed  until  the  concrete  has  attained  good  strength. 
The  time  of  removal  must  be  determined  by  the  design  of  the  bridge  and 
the  weather.  For  light  h^hway  bridges  four  weeks  is  usually  suffi- 
cient,  while  for  a  heavy  arch  of  long  span  eight  weeks  may  be  requiied. 

EXAMPLES  OF  ARCE  BRIDGES 

Mystic  River  Bridge,  Medford,  Mass.  This  arch,  illustrated  in 
Fig.  237,  page  747,  is  of  the  Monier  type  and  carries  a  parkway  over  the 
river.  It  was  built  in  1906  by  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  Mr. 
John  R.  Rablin,  Chief  Engineer. 

The  arch  has  a  span  of  60  feet,  a  rise  of  8  feet,  and  a  crown  thickness 
of  18  inches.  Both  the  intrados  and  the  extrados  are  segmentai.  The  side 
walls  are  of  concrete  with  a  vertical  expansion  joint  at  each  abutment. 
The  letaining  wall  for  the  earth  fili  over  the  abutments  is  of  reinforced 
design  and  curved  as  shown  in  the  details  in  the  drawing. 

Orimite  Btanch  Railroad  Bridge.  A  railroad  bridge  of  similar  de- 
sign to"  the  Mystic  River  Bridge  was  built  by  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commissioni  of  only  4  feet  longer  span  than  the  highway  bridge  described. 
The  héavier  loading  necessitated  a  thickness  of  crown  of  24  inches  instead 
.  of  18  inches  with  a  thickness  at  springing  stili  greater  in  proportion. 

3-Hinged   Ribbed  Arch  on  Ross   Drive,  Districi  of    Oolumbia.     A 

dififerent  type  of  structure  and  one  which  illustrates  the  combination  of 

arch  ribs  with  a  reinforced  concrete  floor  system  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  238, 

page  749.     This  was  built  in  1907  by  the  Engineering  Commissioner, 

*,  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  W.  J.  Douglas,  Engineer  of  Bndges. 

The  centrai  arch  is  100  feet  clear  span  and  15  feet  rise,  and  the  roadway, 
:  which  is  16  feet  wide  and  macadamized,  is  laid  upon  a  6-inch  reinforced 
concrete  floor  slab  supported  by  longitudinal  concrete  girders  which  in  tum 
rest  upon  columns  supported  directly  by  the  concrete  ribs.  The  three  arch 
ribs,  which  are  reinforced  as  shown,  are  2  feet  wide  throughout  their  length 
with  a  thickness  of  2  feet  6  inches  at  the  crown. 

Each  hinge  cónsists  of  two  steel  castings,  shown  in  detail,  with  a  pin  4 
inches  in  diameter,  and  these  hinges  are  imbedded  in  the  concrete.  An 
^  expansioji  joint  is  provided  in  the  roadway  deck  over  each  springing.  The 
floor  pf  the  arch  was  computed  for  a  6-ton  wagon,  and  the  ribs  for  a  live 
load  of  ^00  pounds  per  square  f oot  of  roadway.  The  maximum  compression 
óa  thè  conciete  of  the  ribs  imder  live  and  dead  loads  is  300  pounds  per 
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square  inch,  and  there  ìs  no  tension.  The  cost  of  the  structure  was  $8000, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  S3.00  per  square  foot  of  the  roadwa)'. 

Wklirat  Lane  Biidgei  PhiUdelphia.  A  notable  structure  in  concrete 
is  the  Walnut  Lane  Bridge  built  as  it  is  with  a  clear  span  of  333  feet. 
The  arch  was  completed  in  190S  under  the  direcdon  of  the  Bureau  of  Sur- 
yeys,  Mr.  George  S.  Webster,  Chief  Engineer  and  Mi.  Henry  H.  Quimby, 
Assistant  En^eer.  The  prìncipal  arch  consbts  of  two  rìbs,  upon  which 
rest  cross  walls  connected  by  small  longitudinal  arches  of  30  feet  span 
carrying  the  spandrel  wall  supporting  the  I-beams  of  the  floor. 

A  fine  photograph  of  the  arch  is  shown  in  Flg.  334,  page  706,  and  cross 
sections  illustradng  the  design  in  Fig.  339,  page  750.  The  balustrade  is 
eotirely  of  concrete,  the  post§  being  molded  oq  the  ground  and  the  sur- 
face  washed  off  with  water  to  reveaì  the  aggregate. 

Other  Kotabls  Brìdgea.  For  leferences  to  other  bridges  built  in  recent 
yeais,  see  Chapter  XXXilL 


Fu.  f39    Walnut  Lane  BWdgo,  PhiUdslphia.    t^twf.  750.) 
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ber,  Steel  or  reinforced  concrete  beams,  so  that  the  concrete  forms  a  vertical 
slab  supported  at  top  and  bottom. 

'  Reinforced  concrete  retaining  walls  are  almost  always  more  economìcal 
than  a  gravity  section  of  either  plain  concrete  or  masoniy.     In  walls  of 
gravity  section  the  materials  cannot  be  fully  utilized  because  the  section 
must  be  made  heavy  enough  to  prevent  overtuming  by  its  ownweight, 
counterforts  or  buttresses  being  of  comparatively  little  advantage  because, 
in  stone  masonry,  the  wall  is  liable  to  break  away  f rorii  them.     In  reinforced 
concrete  retaining  walls,  on  the  other  band,  a  part  of  the  sustained  material 
is  used  to  prevent  overtuming,  and  the  section  need  be  made  only  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  moments  and  shears  due  to  the  earth  pressure. 
Since  the  wall  is  lighter,  exerts  smaller  pressure  on  the  soil,  and  may  be 
made  if  necessary  with  a  very  broad  base,  the  special  foundations  or  piling 
which  are  often  necessary  for  a  gravity  wall  frequently  may  be  avoided. 
Reinforced  concrete  properly  designed  can  be  depended  upon  as  absolutely 
reliable. 

The  economy  of  a  reinforced  concrete  wall  over  one  of  gravity  section  for 
either  stone  masonry  or  plain  concrete  is  obvious  because  of  the  saving  in 
material.  The  cost  of  forms  is  practically  the  same  for  gravity  section  and 
reinforced  designs. 

Mr.  J.  I.  Oberlander  reports*  that  23  bids  submitted  on  alternate 
designs  of  gravity  and  cantilever  sections  showed  the  average  cost  per 
linear  foot  for  the  gravity  section  to  be  about  one-third  greaterthan 
that  for  the  reinforced  section.  The  unit  price  for  the  concrete  in  the 
latter,  however,  was  about  20%  greater  than  that  for  the  former. 

Whether  the  T-section  of  reinforced  wall  or  the  wall  with  counterforts 
is  the  more  economical  depends  upon  certain  conditions.  The  principal 
condition  is  the  height  of  the  wall,  but  the  intensity  of  the  earth  pres- 
sure and  the  relative  cost  of  concrete  and  steel  and  forms  also  enter 
into  the  consideration.  The  construction  of  the  T-section  is  simpler 
and  the  placing  of  steel  easier,  so  that  it  is  preferable  where  skilled  labor 
is  scarce.  The  form  construction  in  the  counterforted  wall  is  consid- 
efably  more  expensive.  Comparative  studies  of  the  two  types  indicate 
that  the  counterfort  type  is  scarcely  ever  economical  when  the  height 
is  less  than  18  feet.  Rules  for  designing  walls  of  gravity  section  are 
first  given  and  then,  after  the  discussion  of  earth  pressure,  the  designs 
of  both  a  T-type  and  a  counterforted  section  are  treated. 

Special  designs  bave  been  worked  out  with  considerable  ingenuity 
where  locai  conditions  require  departure  from  the  standard  sections. 
For  example,  two  diflFerent  railroads  were  each  obliged  to  build  retaining 

*  Engineering  and  Contracting^  May  xq,  XQ15,  p.  457. 
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walls  where  every  inch  of  available  room  up  to  the  edge  of  the  right-of- 
way  was  valuable  and  where  no  trespassing  on  adjoining  property  was 
permissible.  The  solutions  for  the  same  problems  were  radically  difiFer- 
ent.  In  one*  an  L-section  was  used  but  the  horizontal  leg  projected 
from  the  middle  of  the  back  instead  of  the  bottom  so  that  the  result 
resembied  the  letter  T  on  its  side. 

In  the  other  casef  a  horizontal  reinf orced  slab  supported  on  transverse 
walls  was  used.  The  walls  rested  on  another  contìnuous  horizontal 
slab  and  the  rectangular  cells  thus  formed  were  closed  at  the  back  by 
a  vertical  slab  that  retained  the  earth. 

An  mteresting  wall  is  that  designed  by  Gustave  Lindenthal  for  the 
New  York  Connecting  Railroad.  Here  two  walls  65  feet  high  enclosed 
a  railroad  fili  nearly  60  feet  wide  carrying  a  surcharge  loading  of  4 
tracks  (E  60  loading)  and  100%  impact.  Rather  than  use  the  very 
heavy  sections  that  would  have  been  required  under  ordinary  assump- 
tions,  it  was  dedded  to  use  steel  tie  rods  io  feet  on  centers,  and  to  tamp 
the  earth  fili  in  12-inch  layers  with  pneumatic  tampers  so  that  a  slope 
of  3  to  I  could  be  counted  on  for  passive  resistance.t 

FOXJNDATIONS 

A  firm  foundation  is  essential  whatever  the  type  of  the  design.  Piles 
may  be  necessary,  or  to  avoid  sliding,  a  stepped  base  may  be  required. 
Unequal  settling  is  more  dangerous  for  a  retaining  wall  than  for  many 
other  structures,  because  if  it  is  thrown  out  of  plumb,  the  earth  will 
move  and  produce  forces  much  in  excess  of  the  calculated  ones.  Allow- 
able  pressures  on  different  soils  are  referred  to  on  page  669. 

In  France  several  walls§  were  constructed  approximately  rectangular 
in  section,  except  that  the  bottom  width  was  somewhat  greater  than 
that  at  the  top,  lying  back,  or  reclining,  on  the  slope  of  the  cut,  or  fili. 
A  wall  somewhat  similar  to  this,  but  built  of  separate  blocks  on  a  soft 
foundation,  was  built  in  Wisconsin,  || 

Drainage  of  Retaining  Walls.  The  drainage  of  retaining  walls  is  a 
highly  important  matter  and  lack  of  it  may  cause  either  complete  or 
partial  failure.  A  common  pian  is  to  lay  a  drain  of  tile  or  of  broken 
stone  along  the  back  of  the  base,  opening  at  the  ends  of  the  wall  or  dis- 
charging  through  weep-holes, 

*  Engineering  News,  Februaiy  15,  19x2,  p.  392. 
t  J.  H.  Prìor  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  May  io,  1911,  p.  530. 
X  The  computations  are  diacussed  in  Engineering  News,  May  6,  x9X5i  P-  886. 
(  Engineering  Record,  November  xa,  X910,  p.  544. 

Il  W.  S.  Lacher  in  Proceedings  Western  Society  of  Engineers;  See  alao  Engineering  News,  May  27» 
IQX5.  P*  1048. 
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The  Delaware,  Lackawaima,  &  Western  R.  R.*  builds  4-inch  tiles 
through  the  wall  at  frequent  intervals  along  the  footmg  with  a  right 
angle  elbow,  tumed  up,  on  the  inner  side.  A  chimney  of  loose  nibble, 
about  2Ì  feet  by  3  feet,  runs  f rom  each  weeper  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 

The  Rock  Island  Railroadf  in  some  track  elevation  work  laid  a  line  of 
tile  drain  along  the  back  of  the  wall  and  carried  the  water  through  the 
abutment  by  a  weeper  running  to  a  stonn  sewer. 

Mr.  LindenthaFs  high  walls  (see  p.  753)  were  drained  through  weep 
holes,  placed  every  ten  feet,  through  each  wall.  From  each  weeper 
one  4  by  4-foot  dry  rubble  chimney  was  built  up  back  of  the  wall  to 
the  surface. 

The  French  wall  described  on  page  753  is  drained  by  a  layer  of  loose 
stone  over  the  entire  back  with  weep  holes  placed  at  intervals. 

Frost.  The  depth  of  foundation  must  be  suflBicient  to  prevent  heaving 
of  the  material  in  front  of  the  wall,  and  to  protect  it  from  frost.  A 
depth  of  3  feet  may  be  given  as  a  minimum,  while  4  or  5  feet  is  necessary 
in  temperate  or  very  cold  climates. 

Even  with  the  base  safely  below  frost  level,  special  precautions  are 
sometimes  necessary  to  prevent  heaving  by  frost-grip  on  the  side  of 
the  wall  or  abutment.  Such  a  case  cited  by  Edward  H.  Rigbyf  was 
encountered  in  China  where  frost  gripped  the  side  of  bridge  abutments 
to  a  depth  of  5  feet  and  lifted  them,  railroad,  girder  bridges,  and  abut- 
ments, clear  off  the  pile  fpundations.  Piers  and  abutments  with  slop- 
ing  faces  were  lifted  as  much  as  those  with  vertical  faces.  Computatìons 
showed  the  average  lifting  power  of  the  frost  to  bei  ooopounds  per 
square  foot  of  exposed  surface  and  that  the  remedy  was  to  design  the 
piers  and  bridges  to  overcome  this  force  by  dead  weight. 

DESIGN  OF  EETAINING  WALLS  OF  GRAVITT   SECTION 

The  thickness  of  gravity  retaining  walls  is  frequently  determined  by 
rule-of-thumb,  but  this  is  an  unsafe  procedure  unless  there  is  absolutely 
no  doubt  about  the  foimdation.  On  work  of  any  importance,  much 
more  economical  results  are  obtained  by  special  designs,  govemed  by 
the  character  of  the  foundation  soil  and  the  earth  backing.  Partial 
failures, — tipping  forward,  cracking  and  sinking, — ^are  prevalent  among 
retaining  walls.  In  one  case  a  heavy  gravity  wall  failed  under  the 
weight  and  impact  of  the  backfilling  dropped  through  a  distance  of  30 

*  Engineering  Record^  Jan.  3,  igi4,  p.  39'. 
t  Engineering  News,  Aprii  8,  19x5,  p.  670. 
X  Engineering  Neivs,  Maich  5,  zgo8,  p.  260^ 
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feet  or  40  feet  from  a  large  drag  line  scraper  bucket;  and  where  the 
foundation  is  so  poor  that  such  action  is  possible,  the  line  ofpressure 
should  pass  through  the  base  well  within  the  middle  third.  Uneven 
settlement  is  then  less  likely  to  take  place,  and  in  any  event  the  line 
of  pressure  has  more  chance  to  move  without  causing  tension  on  the 
base  or  overtuming  than  if  the  line  passed  through  the  forward  edge 
of  the  middle  third.* 

The  methods  of  design  are  similar  to  those  discussed  in  connection 
with  reinforced  walls.     (See  p.  757  to  p.  768). 

If  empirical  rules  are  to  be  used,  one  easily  remembered  is  to  make  the 
base  three-eighths  of  the  height.  Another  is  to  make  the  base  at  least 
the  thickness  necèssary  if  the  wall  were  to  be  subjected  to  water  pressure 
under  a  head  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  wall.f  A  table  of  empirical 
values  adopted  by  Mr.  Trautwine  for  thickness  of  base  of  masonry  walls 
to  resist  earth  pressure  is  given  below. 

Thickness  of  Retaining  Walls  of  Gravity  Section  with  Earth  Surcharge. 

By  John  C.  Trautwine.     {See  p.  7SS.) 


Ratio  of 

Height  of  Earth 

to  Height  of  Wall. 

Thickness  of  Base 

as  ratio  to 

Height  of  Wall. 

1 

Ratio  of 

Height  of  Earth 

to  Height  of  Wall. 

ThielcDess  of  Base 

as  ratio  to 

Height  of  Wall. 

I . 
I .  I 

0-35 
0.42 

2 
2 

•5 

0.58 
0.60 

1.3 

0.46 

3 

0.62 

1-3 
1-4 

0.49 
051 

4 
•  6. 

0.63 
0.  64 

1.6 

0.52 
0.54 

9- 
14. 

0.65 
0.66 

1-7 
1.8 

0-55 
0.56 

25. 
or  more 

0.68 

Designs  according  to  these  empirical  methods  are  unsafeunderunusual 
pressures,  such  as  quicksands,  and  detailed  analyses  must  be  made. 

The  height  of  the  wall  is  assumed  to  be  measured  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  front  of  it. 

The  batter  of  the  face  of  a  retaining  wall  is  customarily  limited  to 
*i}  inches  to  the  foot,  and  the  back  is  usually  vertical.  This  fixes  the 
width  on  top. 

The  values  in  the  table  may  be  employed  for  long  walls  of  concrete 
with  no  reinforcement.    In  many  cases,  because  of  the  monolithic  char- 


*  Certain  failurcs  of  this  typt  are  diacussed  by  Charles  K.  Mohler  in  Engineering  News,  Oct.  13, 19x0, 

p.  384- 

t  SuOTBSied  by  Engineering  News,  Sept.  ì6,  zgxa,  p.  593. 
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acter  of  concrete,  a  ratio  of  thickness  to  height  from  io%  to  20%  less 
may  be  adopted  wìth  safety,  if  the  character  of  the  filling  back  of  the 
Wall  precludes  excessi  ve  pressure,  and  if  the  base  is  slightly  spread. 
For  more  accurate  determinations  of  gravity  sections,  the  prìnciples 
which  foUow  relating  to  reinforced  designs  are  applicable.  When  two 
walls  enclose  a  narrow  fili  they  may  be  tied  together  by  rods  as  dis- 
cussed  on  page  753  and  thinner  sections  used.  Similarly,  the  ordinary 
single  Wall  may  be  anchored  to  the  ground  behind  it 

WEIGHT  OF  EABTH 

In  the  calculation  of  retaining  walls,  and  many  otherstructures,  the  weight 
of  earth  in  place  is  a  prime  f  actor.  The  weights  of  dry  material,  based  upon 
experiments  by  the  authors,  are  represented  in  the  following  fable.  Most 
of  the  figures  for  weights  of  earth  give  the  weights  per  cubie  foot  after 
excavation  in  a  loose  or  a  compacted  condition.  In  the  authors'  exp)eri- 
ments  the  excavation  was  measured,  so  that  the  weights  represent  the 
material  in  place.  As  fills  will  eventually  assume  much  the  same  charac- 
teristics  as  earth'  in  originai  excavation,  the  figures  may  be  employed  for 
either  naturai  earth  or  filled  material.  The  weight  of  earth  contaìning 
water  varies  with  the  character  of  the  material  and  with  the  conditions. 
Gravel  containing  ordinary  moisture  weighs  about  2%  more  than  drygravel 
and  sand  may  weigh  from  3%  to  10%  more,  depending  upon  its  fineness, 
since  fine  sands  absorb  the  most  water.  Wet  muck  weighs  about  75  Ib. 
per  cubie  foot.  These  percentages  assume  that  the  bank  is  provided  with 
naturai  drainage;  if  the  earth  is  literally  filled  with  water  which  cannot  run 
off,  its  weight  will  be  increased  by  a  quantity  of  water  nearly  equal  in  volume 
to  the  voids  in  the  material,  which  vary  with  the  character  of  the  material 
from  20%  to  50%  of  the  bulk  of  the  earth  in  the  bank. 

Many  of  the  values  appear  high,  but  they  are  the  result  of  careful  tests. 

Average  Weight  of  Ordinary  Earth  hefore  Excavation. 

Pounds  per  cu.  ft. 
Sand 105 

Gravel 135 

Gràvelly  day 130 

Loam 90 

Hard  pan 130 

Dry  muck 40 

BAOKINO 

Since  the  weight  of  soil  saturated  with  water  is  much  larger  than  when 
it  is  dry,  the  pressure  increasing  with  the  amount  of  water  so  that  it  may  even 
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exceed  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  the  backing  should  be  provided  with 
adequate  drainage.  For  this,  a  filling  of  gravel  or  crushed  stone  may 
be  placed  directly  against  the  wall  with  weep  holes  at  suitable  dìstances 
apart.     The  question  of  drainage  is  discussed  on  page  753. 

EABTH  PRESSXTRE 


The  principal  force  goveming  the  dimensions  of  any  retaining  wall  is  the 
earth  pressure.  Its  magnitude  varies  largely  with  the  character  and  wet- 
ness  of  the  soil,  the  inclination  of  the  back  of  the  wall,  and  the  slope  of  earth 
above  it. 

Of  the  numerous  theories,  ali  of  which  are  based  on  some  assumptions  not 
always  met  with  in  practice,  Rankine's  theory  seemstobe'the  most  reliable 
yet  developed,  and  although  it  does  not  always  represent  the  true  conditions, 
it  gives  safe  results.  It  is  based  upon  the  assumptions  that  the  earth  is  com- 
posed  of  granular  homogeneous  particles  without  cohesion,  held  only  by 
friction  developed  between  them,  and  that  the  mass  of  earth  extends 
indefinitely.  On  a  vertical  piane  the  resultant  pressure  always  acts  parallel 
to  the  slope  of  the  earth  and  at  a  point  one-third  of  the  height  from  the  base, 
when  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  levai  with  the  top  of  the  wall  or  slopes  back 
from  it. 

The  following  table  of  pressures  determined  by  Rankine's  formula  gives 
horizontal  earth  pressures  for  different  heights  of  wall,  based  on  an  angle 
of  repose  of  earth  of  35** — a  fair  assumption  under  average  conditions — 
and  also  average  unit  pressures  for  the  same  assumptions.  For  other 
heights  of  wall,  the  horizontal  unit  pressures  with  the  same  angle  of  repose 
are  directly  proportional  to  the  heights,  and  the  total  pressures  are  propor- 
tional  to  the  squares  of  the  height. 

Total  Earth  Pressure  and  Average  Unit  Pressure  upon  Vertical  WaUs  of  Dif- 

ferent  Heights  (See  p.   757.) 


Height  OF  Wall  IN  Feet. 

5 

IO 

15 

30 

25 

30 

35 

40 

Total  pressure 
P,  in  Ib 

350 

1400 

3150 

5600 

8750 

12600 

17150 

22400 

Average  unit 
pressure  in 
ib.  per  sq.  ft 

70 

140 

210 

280 

350 

420 

490 

560 
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The  table  assumes  (a)  horìzontal  surface  of  earth,  (ò)  vertical  back  ci 
Wall,  {e)  weight  of  earth  per  cubie  foot,  icx>  pounds,  {d)  angle  of  repose, 
35*^.  For  other  weights  of  earth  the  values  in  the  table  are  proportional  te 
the  weight  per  cubie  foot. 

Passive  pressure,  that  is,  the  resistance  of  a  mass  of  earth  against  mov- 
ing,  is  many  times  as  great  as  the  active  pressure  but  beeause  of  the  shrink- 
age  of  filling  as  ordinarily  placed  it  cannot  be  counted  on  for  its  full  value 
unless  the  earth  is  in  its  naturai  state. 

The  general  formulas  evolved  by  Mr.  Rankine  from  the  assumptions 
given  above  and  which  apply  both  to  gravity  walls  and  to  reinforced  walls, 
are  presented  below. 

Wall  wìth  Vertical  Back.    Let 

P    =  resultant  earth  pressure  in  pounds  on  a  vertical  surface  for  a  length 

of  Wall  equal  to  one  foot. 
H  «  total  height  of  Wall  in  feet. 
H^  =  depth  below  top  of  wall  of  any  point  in  feet. 
h    =  height  of  surcharge  in  feet. 
w    =  weight  of  earth  per  cubie  foot. 
d    =  angle  of  inclination  of  earth  behind  the  wall. 
f    =  angle  of  internai  f rictìon  of  the  earth. 
Cp  =  Constant  dependìng  upon  d  and  f,  (See  table  on  page  759.) 

Then* 

»         1        rrj  ^  COS  ^  —    l/cOS*  d    —   COS'  f 

-P  =  i  wW  cos  a (i) 

cos  d  •\-  V  cos'  d  —  cos'  f 

For  known  values  of  the  angle  of  inclination  and  internai  friction,  the 
terms  embracing  them  become  Constant  and 

P  ^Cj,  wIP  (2) 

The  intensity  of  pressure  at  any  point  the  depth  of  which  is  IT  is 

Unit  pressure  =  2  C^wH^  (3) 

and  its  direction  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  total  pressure.* 

*  For  walls  with  horìzontal  filling,    ^  —  o,  hence 

I— sin  flP 

Unit  pressure  at  any  depth,  H\  is  wH\  ^  andactshorìzontally. 

I  +  sin^ 

If  angle  of  slope  equals  angle  of  internai  frìction,  i.  e.,  if  ^  ■-  ^^ 

P  ■■   i  uiH'  cos  d  and  Unit  pressure  is  wH^  cos  9  (5^ 

Formulas  (2)  and  (3),  however,  apply  to  these  cases  by  using  the  proper  value  of  Cp  given  in  the 
uble. 
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The  values  of  the  Constant  C^  are  given  in  the  table  below. 

Data  for  Determining  the  Eartk  Pressure. 

Ride:  To  find  the  carth  pressure  on  a  vertical  wall  without  surcharge,  H 
ft.  high,  mtiltiply  the  proper  value  of  Cp  by  the  square  of  H  in  feet  and  by 
the  weight  of  the  filling  per  cu.  ft.  P  =  Cp  wH*  (see  p.  758.)  For  f ormulas 
for  inclined  walls  and  walls  with  surcharge,  see  pp.   759  and  760. 


»] 

YALUKS  OF  CONSTANT  Cp  IN  BANKXNS'S  FORMULA  (2),  p 

>.7S» 

< 

z 

Slope  with  horisontal 

z  z 
-0 

se: 

I  to  I 

Ito  1} 

I  to  2 

I  to   2Ì 

I  to  3 

I  to  4 

Level 

0 

z 

Corre«i>ondiiig  angle  of  slope  9 

M 

45° 

33"  4o' 

26«  30' 

21*»   50' 

i8«  30' 

14*  0' 

0 

¥> 

55° 

0.09 

0.07 

0.06 

0.06 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0. 29 

50° 

o.iS 

0.09 

0.08 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

0.32 

45° 
•40» 

0-13 
0.18 

0.  II 
0. 14 

0.  IO 
0.13 

0.09 
0. 12 

0.09 
0. 12 

0.09 
0.  II 

0.38 

35° 

0.29 

0. 19 

0.17 

0. 16 

015 

0. 14 

0.41 

30° 

25° 

so» 

0.27 

0.22 
0.30 

0.20 
0.26 
0.36 

0.18 
0.23 
0.29 

0. 17 
0.20 
0.25 

0.43 

0.45 
0.47 

Note  :  If  the  angle  of  internai  f riction  of  the  earth  is  unknown,  the  fol- 
lowing  average  values  may  be  used:  Goal,  shingle  and  broken  stone,  50°; 
earth,  35®;  day,  30°;  sand  dry,  30®;  sand  moist,  35®;  sand  wet,  20®. 


As  stated  above,  the  pressure  is  assumed  to  act 
parallel  to  the  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  for  walls  without  surcharge  acts  at  one-third 
of  the  height  of  the  wall  from  the  base.  The 
maximum  imit  pressure  is  at  the  base,  and  is  equa! 
to  twice  the  average,  while  the  minimum  at  the 
top  equals  zero,  so  that  the  variation  of  the  unit 
pressures  may  be  represented  by  a  trìangle. 

Wall  with  IncHned  Back.  The  earth  pressure, 
Rf  on  an  inclined  piane  ab  (Fig.  340)  is  the  re- 
sultant  of  P,  the  horizontal  pressure  on  the  vertical 
piane  oc,  and  PT,  the  weight  of  the  prismof  earth 
abc,  and  acts  at  one-third  the  height  from  the 
bottom. 
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Fio.  240. — Earth  Pres- 
sure on  Inclined  Back 
ofaWall.  {Seep.  759.) 
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Snrcharge.  When  the  earth  behind  the  wall  is  loaded  in  any  way,  for 
example,  when  a  highway  or  a  railway  track  runs  along  the  wall,  or  when 
the  embankment  is  used  as  a  Storage  for  material — ^then  this  loading  causes 
additional  pressure  on  the  wall,  which  may  be  provided  for  by  replacing 
the  load  by  an  equivalent  surcharge  of  earth.  The  height  of  this  surcharge, 
A,  is  the  extra  load  per  square  foot  divided  by  the  weight  of  a  cubie  foot  of 
earth.  Thus  a  load  of  500  pounds  per  square  foot  is  equivalent  to  a  sur- 
charge of  5  feet  if  the  earth  weighs  100  pounds  per  cubie  foot. 

Vertical  Back  of  Wall  with  Surcharge.    The  earth  pressure  on  a  retain> 

ing  wall  with  surcharge  equals  the  pres- 
sure on  the  surface  ah  less  the  pressure  on 
bd,     Using  a  Constant  from  the  table,  page 

7S9i 

P  -=  wIP  Cp  -  wh^  Cp  = 

w  (H^  ~  h')  Cp  (6) 

and  this  may  be  represented  by  the  trape- 
zoid  aced  (see  Fig.  241).  The  distance  of 
the  point  of  application  of  this  force  fro?! 
below  the  middle  point  in  the  height  of  the 
wall, 
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Fio.  241. — Earth  Pressure  on 
Vertical  Back  of  Wall  with 
Surcharge.     {See  p,  76a) 


Wall  with  Inclined  Back  with  Sur- 
charge. For  an  inclined  back,  the  pres- 
sure, as  in  the  case  of  a  wall  with  inclined 
back  wìthout  surcharge,  is  the  resultant 
of  P,  the  pressure  on  the  vertical  projection  of  the  wall  found  by  formula 
(2)  and  IT,  the  weight  of  the  prism  of  earth  one  foot  of  length,  the  cross- 
section  of  which  is  a  trapezoid.  Equatìon  (7)  gives  the  vertical  distance 
of  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  below  the  middle  point  in  the 
height  of  the  wall. 


DESIGN  OF  REINFOROED  RETAINING  WALLS 


A  properly  designed  retaining  wall,  whether  of  reinforced  concrete  or  of 
plain  masonry,  must  fulfil  the  following  conditions:  It  must  be  stable  (i) 
against  overtuming,  (2)  against  sliding,  (3)  against  settling,  (4)  against 
crushing  or  overstressing  of  the  material. 
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Topreventf allure  byovertuming,  the  moment  of  downward  forces  about 

the  outer  edge  òf  the  base,  M^  =  TF^  /jH-  W^  K  must  be  greater  than  that  of 

the  ovcrtuming  momenti  M2  =  Pl^  (see  Fig.  242).    The  ratio  of  those  two 

M 
moments,  — \  is  called  the  factor  of  safety.     For  reinforced  concrete  walls, 

3/,  ^ 

the  factor  of  1.5  to  2  may  be  considered  as  ampie,  because  the  stabìlity 
of  Wall  is  increased  by  the  resistance  of  earth  to  shear  along  the  line  ah^ 
Fig.  242,  and  the  passive  pressure  of  the  filling  in  front  of  the  wall,  which 
two  items  are  not  considered  in  figuring  the  factor  of  safety. 

The  horizontal  com[X)nent  of  the  resultant  pressure  on  the  foundation 
causes  the  tendency  of  the  wall  to 
slide.  This  force  is  opposed  by 
the  resistance  to  compression  of 
the  earth  on  the  piane  (^c  (see  Fig. 
242)  and  by  thefriction  F.  The 
friction  is  equal  to  the  vertical 
pressure  multiplied  by  the  tangent 
of  friction  between  concrete  and 
earth,  or,  if 

F  =  total  friction, 

W^  +  Wi  =  weight  of  concrete 

and  earth, 
(p    =  angle  of  friction  between 

earth  and  concrete 

Then 

F  =  (PTj  +  w;)  tan  (p 

If  the  wall  slides,  the  cohesion  of  the  earth  along  the  line  ab  (Fig.  242)  must 
be  destroyed,  which  item  increases  the  stability  against  sliding.  The  tan- 
gent of  the  inclination  of  the  resultant  pressure,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  its  hori- 
zontal to  vertical  component,  should  not  be  larger  than  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  of  friction. 

Sometimes  a  vertical  projection  of  the  base  may  be  needed,  which  may 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  base  or  at  either  end. 

Having  determined  the  earth  press  ureas  explaìned  in  preceding  pages, 
the  design  of  a  reinforced  concrete  retaining  wall  resolves  itself  primarìly 
into  the  determination  of  the  thickness  and  reinforcement  of  concrete  slabs 
to  be  obtained  by  the  prindples  outlined  in  ChapterXXIIon  Reinforced 
Concrete  Design.  The  methods  to  follow  can  be  illustrated  best  by  prac- 
tical  exBjnpks,  which  aie  g^ven  in  full  beloww 


Fio.  242. — Forces  Acting  upon  a  Retain- 
ing Wall  and  their  Moment  Arms. 
(See  p.   761.) 
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A  retaining  wall  is  especially  subject  to  temperature  stresses.  To  locate 
the  stresses  at  specially  prepared  joints,  contraction  joints  may  be  placed  at 
stated  intervals.  In  an  unreinforced  wall,  a  spacing  of  20  to  30  feet  between 
joints  is  necessary  to  prevent  intermediate  cracks.  By  introducing  steei 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  vìsible  cracks,  no  joints  are  necessary.  Steel 
reinforcement  for  shrinkage  and  temperature  contraction  is  treated  on  page 

565- 

EXAMPLE  OF   T-SHAPED  RETAINING  WALL 

Example  i.  Design  a  retaining  wall  12  ft.  high  above  ground  to  support 
a  sand  filling.  Angle  of  internai  friction  of  sand,  which  weighs  100  Ib.  per 
cu.  ft.  is  35°,  and  the  fili  slopes  back  at  the  same  angle.  Working  stresses: 
for  the  I  :  2J  :  $  concrete  in  compression,  /e  =  500  Ib.  per  sq.  in.;  steel  in 
tension,  /,  =«  16  000  Ib.  per  sq.  in.;  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity,  n  =  15; 
allowable  shear  involving  diagonal  tension,  v  =  32  Ib.  per  sq.  in.;  bond  of 
Steel  to  concrete,  u  =>  So  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

Solution.  If  base  is  imbedded  4  ft.  to  protect  from  frost,  and  if  the  footing 
is  assumed  18  inches  thick,  total  height  of  wall  is  16  ft.  and  height  of  stem 
14  ft.  6  in.    The  design  is  shown  in  Fig.  243,  page  763. 

Uprìght  Slab.  Earth  pressure  on  stem  from  Formula  (2),  page  758,  taking 
value  of  Cp  from  the  table,  Pi  =  0.41  X  100  X  14.5*  =  8600  Ib.  This  acts  at  J 
the  height.  Horizohtal  component,  Hi  —  Pi  cos  35**  =  7040  Ib.,  and  the  moment, 
M  —  7040  XjXi4.5Xi2  =  408  eoo  in.  Ib.  The  effect  of  weight  of  wall  and 
the  vertical  component  of  earth  pressure  is  small  and  may  be  disregarded. 

Thickness  of  vertigal  slab  at  bottom,  using  Formula  (9),  page  485,  and  table  of 
constants,  page  483,  and  adding  1.7  in.  to  the  depth  to  steel  to  properly  imbed  it, 

is  rf  +  1.7  =  0.034  V  408  000  +  1.7  =  23.5  inches.  Ratio  of  steel  is  ^  =  0.005 
(to  correspond  to  working  stresses),  hence  area  of  steel  is  i4,  =  1.31  sq.  in  per 
foot  of  length  of  wall.  This  is  satisfied  by  |  in.  round  bars  placed  vertically  5.5 
in.  on  centers.  (See  table,  p.  574.)  The  thickness  of  wall  at  top  may  be  selected 
as  12  in.  The  moment  decreases  from  the  bottom  upwards  so  the  steel  may  be 
reduced  as  shown  in  Fig.  243,  page  763. 
Since   total  shear,    V  =  7040  Ib.,   unit    shear  involving   diagonal   tension,    is 

V  = =  30  Ib.  per  sq.  in.    (See  p.  517.)    As  this  does  not  ex- 

12  X  21.8  X  0.894 

ceed  working  stress,  no  stimips  are  needed. 

7  040 
Bond  stress  is  «  = —  60  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  (see  p.  534). 

21.8  X  .894  X  2.18  X  2.75 
Length  of  bar  to  imbed  in  footing  to  prevent  pulling  out  is  50  X  {  =  43.8  in. 
(see  table  on  page  540),  hence  the  vertical  bars  must  extend  into  the  base  this 
distance,  or  else  be  provided  with  bent  ends  (see  page  540). 

*A  table  of  dimensions  and  reinforcement  for  T-shaped  and  for  counterfort  retaining  waila  of  differ- 
ent  heights,  compiled  by  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  is  given  in  "Concrete  in  Railroad  Constniction,"  pub- 
lished  by  The  Alias  Portland  Cenvnt  Co. 
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To  obtain  this  bond,  the  vertical  rods  frequenti/  are  bent  into  the  rìght 
cantilever  of  the  footing.  If  instead  they  are  bent  to  run  into  the  left  canti- 
lever,  they  may  forni  the  horizontal  reinforcement  there,  asshown  in  Fig.  243. 

Footing.  In  a  correctly  designed  wall  the  resultant  force  should  intersect 
the  base  within  the  middle  third  of  its  length.  This  determines  the  ratio  of 
length  of  footing  to  height  of  wall,  and  can  be  obtained  only  by  trial  for  any 
particular  case.     A  study  of  different  conditions  shows  that  this  ratio  is  gen- 
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FiG.   243. — Design  of  T-shaped  Retaining  Wall.     {See  p.   763.) 

erally  0.4  to  0.6,  depending  upon  the  inclination  of  earth  pressure,  the  weight 
of  the  fili,  and  finally  upon  the  ratio  between  the  length  of  the  projecting  toe 
and  the  total  length  of  the  base.  '  The  length  of  base  best  suited  for  our  ex- 
ampie  was  found  after  several  trìals  to  be  8  ft.  9  in. 

The  forces  acting  on  the  footing  are  P,,  the  earth  pressure  on  the  piane  aò, 
Wy,  the  weight  of  prisra  of  sand,  hcde^  and  W^,  the  weight  of  the  retaining 
Wall  itself .     The  distance  from  the  toe  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  R 
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of  W^  and  W^  may  be  obtained  as  foUows  :  Find  center  of  gra vity  of  earth  and 
(«nter  of  gravi ty  of  concrete;  multiply  the  distance  from  A  to  these  centers 
of  gravity  by  the  respective  weight,  and  thus  obtain  the  statical  moment. 
Divide  the  sum  of  these  moments  by  the  sum  of  the  weights,  W,  +  W^„  and  the 
location  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  combined  weight  is  obtained.  The 
line  of  pressure  drawn  for  P  and  R  intersects  the  base  just  inside  of  the 
middle  third. 

Normal  component  of  resultant,  N  ^  21  990  Ib.  and  horizontal  component, 

H  -"  13  9oolb.    Hence,  ratio  —  =  0.587,  which  is  smaller  than  the  tangent 

of  the  angle  of  friction,  hence  there  is  no  danger  of  the  wall  sliding. 

Maximum  unit  pressure  on  soil  (from  formula  (70),  p.  379)  is  5000  Ib. 
per  sq.  ft.,  while  the  minimum  equals  nearly  zero. 

The  graphical  method  of  finding  the  distribution  of  forces  on  the  base  is 
explained  on  page  744. 

Left  Cantilever.  Omitting  weight  of  slab  and  of  earth  above  it  as  neg- 
ligible,  the  forces  acting  on  this  part  of  the  footing  are  represented  by  trap- 

5000  -f  3530 

ezoid  fghi.     Total  force  is     -^^ ■ X  2.58  =»  11   eoo  Ib.    and  moment 

2 

arm  from  the  diagram  is  1.36  ft.;   hence  bending  moment,  Af  —  11   000  X 
1.36  X  12  —  179  500  in.  Ib.  per  ft.  of  width. 

The  minimum  depth  to  steel  from  Formula  (i),  p.  481,  using  Table  15,  page 
596,  is  rf  =  14.5  in.,  and  the  area  of  steel,  As  —  0.868  sq.  in.  However,  this 
depth  may  be  too  small  to  satisfy  the  bond  stress,  which  is  considered  below. 

Further,  if  vertical  steel  in  the  vertical  wall  is  ali  bent  and  carried  into  the  left 
cantilever  of  the  footing,  we  should  ha  ve  1.30  sq.  in.  of  steel  per  foot  of  width  or 
i  in.  round  bars  spaced  5}  in.  ce,  which  for  a  depth  of  14.5  in.  gives  a  ratio 
p  =  0.0075,  or  greater  than  is  necessary.  If  desired,  therefore,  a  part  of  this  steel 
may  be  carried  only  far  enough  into  the  footing  to  prevent  its  pulling  out. 

The    bond    for    the    suggested    depth    must  be  considered.    Unit  bond, 

u  = «  140  Ib.  per  sq.  m.  (see  p.  534J. 

14.5  X  0.9X2.75  X  2.18 

The  bond  stress  is  excessive,  therefore  the  depth,  d,  of  14^  in.  must  be  increased. 
To  de^rease  the  bond  stress,  for  plain  bars  the  depth  of  the  cantilever  must  be 
increased  as  foUows:  Assume  the  decreased  ratio,  p,  for  the  increased  section  of  con- 
crete at  ^  =  0.0045.    Then  the  corresponding  values  from  Table  17,  page  598, 

**  -305»/  *   898. 

V  V 

From  page  534  u  =»  hence  d  ■=  .     Substìtuting  values, 

jdEo  ujZo 

II  000 

d  *=  «  25.5  in.,  and  total  depth  27  in. 

80  X  0.9  X  2.18  X  2.75 

The  depth  of  beam  must  be  increased  to  27  in.  in  order  to  decrease  the  bond 

stress  to  80  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

Smaller  depth  can  be  used  with  deformed  bars  of  approved  design. 
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Rlgfat  Cantilever.  It  is  evident  from  Fig.  243,  page  763,  that  three 
foroes  act  on  the  right  cantilever:  the  upward  pressure  o£  the  soil,  the  down- 
ward  weight  o£  the  earth  filling,  and  the  vertical  component  of  the  earth 
pressure.  The  resultant  of  these  forces  acts  downward,  hence  the  moment 
is  negative. 

The  computations  for  amount  of  steel  and  the  shear  and  bond  stresses 
Are  similar  to  that  for  the  left  cantilever. 

The  length  of  imbedment  necessary  to  prevent  slipping  is  not  treated  in 
the  previous  case,  so  it  may  be  given  here  in  detail. 

Area  of  concrete,  -A  —  12  X  27  —  324  sq.  in.;  area  of  steel,  A^  —  1.07 

1 .07 

sq.  in.  and  ratio  of  steel,  p  ■•  —  0.0033,     From  table  15,  p.  596  find 

324 

the  corresponding  k  and  /,  k  —  .268,  /  —  .911.     From  formula  (7),  p.  484, 

329  000 

since  M  ■-  329000   inch   pounds,    /-  — —  i2  5oopounds. 

27  X  .91  X  1.07 

Por  thls  stress  in  steel,  the  length  of  imbedment  from  table  on  page 
S40  is  39  X  1  —  29  in. 

Both  cantilevers  may  be  tapered  toward  the  end  to  a  minimum  practicable 
depth,  since  the  moments  decrease  from  the  support  to  zero  at  the  end. 

Horìzontal  Reinforcement  for  Temperature.  Temperature  xeinforcement 
«3  treated  on  page  565. 


EXAMPLS  OF  RETAmm 6  WALL  WITH  COXTNTERFORTS 

Example  2.  Design  a  reinforced  concrete  wall  with  counterforts  to  support 
a  sand  fìlling  20  ft.  high  above  ground,  using  same  assumptions  as  in  Exam- 
ple I,  page  763. 

Solution,  '  In  ibis  type  of  wall  the  vertical  slab  acts  as  a  slab  supported  by 
the  counterforts,  the  principal  steel  being  horìzontal.  The  projecting  toe 
of  the  footing  is  a  cantilever  and  the  footing  below  the  earth  is  a  slab  supported 
by  the  counterforts.  The  counterforts  tie  the  imbedded  footing  to  the  ver- 
tical slab  and  act  as  cantilevers  fìxed  to  the  footing.     Design  is  shown  in  Fig. 

244'  P-  767- 
The  slabs  may  be  considered  as  partly  continuous,  using  the  moment 

Af — —  .     If  carefuUy  desiraed  for  negative  moment  M  ■»  —   might    be 
IO  12  . 

permissible.     (See  p.  496.) 

Instead  of  forming  a  projecting  toe  as  a  cantilever,  it  is  sometimes  more 
economical  when  the  projection  is  large  to  introduce  small  buttresses  and 
oonstruct  this  part  of  the  footing  also  as  a  partly  continuous  slab. 

The  first  step  in  operation  of  design  is  to  determine  by  trial  the  length  of  base 
and  the  relation  between  the  projecting  toe  and  the  base,  the  allowable  pressure 
on  the  soil  and  minimum  angle  of  inclination  of  the  resultant  earth  pressure  being 
the  determining  factors.  The  method  is  the  same  as  for  a  T-type  wall,  as  outlined 
on  page  764. 
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$pacing  of  Counterforts.  The  spacing  of  counterforts  or  ribs  may  bc 
found  on  the  basis  of  minimum  material*,  from  which  8feet  may  be  adopted. 

Vcrtical  Wall.     The  vertical  wall  must  be  considered  in  narrow  horizon- 

tal  strips  as  slabs  supported  by  the  counterforts,  partly  continuous,  and 

loaded  uniformly.     The  earth  pressure  changes  with  the  height,  so  that  the 

pressure  upon  the  different  strips  decreases  from  the  bottom  up.    The  pressure 

against  the  bottom  strip  as  given  on  page  766  is  1480  Ib.  per  sq.  ft.,  or  123 

wP           123X64X12 
Ib.  per  ft.  of  width  for  i-inch  of  height.     Using  M  ^  —  ,  M=» = 

IO  IO 


9500  inch  pounds  per  inch  of  width.  Hence  (p.  481)  d  **  .118  ^95 00  =  1 1-5 
in.;  thickness  of  wall  is  thus  13  in.,  and  area  of  steel,  Ag=  0.005  X  11.5  X  12 
=  0.69  sq.  in.  per  ft.  of  height.  Round  bars  f  ih.  diameter  spaced  5I  inches 
on  centers  may  be  used. 

For  convenience  in  construction  the  thickness  of  the  wall  may  be 
made  uniform,  and  the  spacing  of  rods  increased  with  the  decreasing  earth 
pressure,  as  shown  on  the  drawing.  The  negative  bending  moment  may  be 
provided  for  by  introducing  short  rods  in  front  of  buttresses,  or  by  bend- 
ing the   rods.     (p.   496.) 


*  For  full  ditcussion,  sec  "The  Design  of  Retaining  Walls,"'  by  H.  A.  Petterson,  Engineering 
Record,  Voi.  LVII,  1908,  p.  777;  for  practical  purposes  the  foUowing  demonstration  illustratcs 
the  neccssary  steps.  Use  notation  page  553,  also  let  jr  »  spacing  of  buttresses  in  feet;  ^=the 
maximum  horìzontal  unit  pressure  on  vertical  wall,  which  occurs  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  ^  from 
formula  (3),  page  758,  is  1480  Ib.per  sq.  ft.  Taking  a  strip  of  the  vertical  siab  one  ft.  in  height,  whose 

1480  X  *^  X  12 
span  is  the  spacing  of  the  counterforts,  the  bending  moment  is  then  M  —  "" —  itSox*; 

the  depth  to  steel,  (p.  485)»^""  -29  X^iiS  \/ij^x  —   143X,  and  the  volume  per  foot  of 

'•43* 
length  of  Wall  is X  i  X  21  "-  i.6x  cu.  ft.    Maximum  unit  weight  actìng  on  horìzontal  footing 

5  325  X  12  X  **  . — 

slab  is  5  325  pounds  per  sq.  ft.    Hence  Ai  — — ,  </  —  .29  X  .118  \/53*S  X  i.2x- 

^  2.72Af 

=  2.7 2 jr,  and  volume  per  footof  length  of  wall  is  X    i    X   8.25  —    1.9* 

The  thickness  below  steel  is  a  Constant  for  any  spacing  and  therefore  need  not  be  considered  in 
hxing  the  volume. 

22  X  8.25  X   16 

Assume  the  thickness  of   counterfort  as  16  in.,  and  volume  will  be- — —121 

2X12 

121 

CU.  ft.,  and  for  one  foot  of  length  of  wall, .    Because  of  the  greatcr  cost,  per  unit  of  volume, 

of  the  counterforts  over  that  of  the  slab  work  in  a  wall  of  this  type,  the   quantity  reprcscnting 
the  counterfort  volume  may  bc  increased  by,  say^  100%.    The  expression  for  this  quantity  thc.i 

becomes  —  X  2.    Hence  total  volume,  ^—  2.6*  +  1.9*  +  —  X  2 

X  X 

or  ^—  4.5;^  -h  ~~~  and  "ì^""  4'S  —  •    a    ^  o  (for  minimum,  first  derivative  equals  zero). 


X 

242 
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7.3  ft.      For  practical  purposes,  say  8  ft. 
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Horizontal  FootingSUb. 
This  slab  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  composed  of 
narrow  strìps  uniformly 
loaded  and  supported  by 
the  coimterforts.  The 
loading  is  the  difference 
between  the  weight  of  the 
earth  above  it  plus  the 
vertical  component  of 
the  earth  pressure,  and 
the  upward  pressure  of 
the  soil.  As  indicated 
in  the  drawing,  this  dif- 
ference  is  a  maximum 
at  a  and  decreases  to- 
ward  b.  In  this  case 
the  maximum  unit  load- 
ing is  5566  —  241=5325 
Ib.  per  sq.ft.  The  max- 
imum bending  moment  in 
this  slab,  considerìng  it  as 
partly  continuous  is 
^^^    53^5  X  64  X  12 

IO 

—  40  800  in.  Ib.     Depth 
of    Steel,    d    —    0.29  X 

o.ii8\/4o8oo«=2i.75Ìn., 
hence  thickness  may  be 
^taken  as  23.25  in.  The 
area  of  concrete  is  then 
261  sq.  in.,  hence  area  of 
Steel  required  is  ^4,  =  i  .31 
sq.  in.,  which  is  satisfìed 
by  J-in.  bars  spaced  5J 
in.  on  centers.  The 
thickness  of  this  founda- 

tion  slab  may  be  made  uniform,  and  the  spacing  of  the  rods  increased  as 
the  loading  decreases. 

The  negative  bending  moment  must  be  provided  for  by  introducing  at 
the  top  of  the  slab,  under  the  counterforts,  short  rods  of  equal  size  and  spac- 
ing to  the  bottom  ones  or  else  these  bottom  rods  must  be  bent  down  at  each 
counterfort.     (See  p.   496.) 

Counterforts.  A  counterfort  is  really  an  uprìght  cantilever  beam  sup- 
ported by  the  horizontal  foundatibn  slab  and  carrying  as  its  load  the  vertical 
slab  of  the  wall,  which,  in  tum,  takes  the  earth  pressure.  The  thickness  of 
the  counterfort,  which  must  be  suffìcient  to  insure  rigidity  and  resist  unequal 
pressures  during  construction,  may  be  selected  by  judgment. 


i:oMO|iTuoiNAi.|  I    n  «i, 


*^5(  aioo. 
a 


Fio.  344. — ^Design  of  Retaining  Wall  with  Coim- 
terforts.    {See  p,  765.) 
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To  determine  the  quantity  of  steel  required  in  the  counterfort,  we  find  the 
horìzontal  component  of  the  earth  pressure  per  foot  of  wall  to  be  (from  for- 
mula (2),  p.  758)  .41  X  22  X  22  X  100  X  .819  =  16  200  Ib.;  henoe,  the  total 
force  trp.nsmitted  to  the  counterfort,  since  they  are  spaced  8  ft.,  is  8  X  16  200 
»  129  600  Ib.    Since  the  force  acts  at  one-third  the  height,  the  bending  moment  is 

22 
M  =  129  600  X  —  X   12  ==  II  400  eoo  in.  Ih.    The  thickness  of  the  cotmter- 

3 
fort  is  taken  at  16  in.,  the  depth  to  steel,  d  »  no  in.    From  Formula  (i),  p.  481,  C» 

=  0.130.     By  interpolation  in  Table  16,  on   page  597, 


1   M         If  II 


I  400  000 

between  items  3  and  4,  the  required  ratio  of  steel,  p  »  0.00416  and  area  of  sted 
-4,  =»  no  X  16  X  .00416  =  7.36  sq.  in.     Six  ij-in.  roimd  bars  will  satisfy  this. 

The  portion  of  the  counterfort  receiving  the  greatest  tension  is  the  inclined 
edge,  so  these  bars  are  placed  near  to  .this  surface.  Besides  these  bars, 
horìzontal  and  vertical  bars  are  necessary  to  tie  the  vertical  and  horìzontal 
slabs  to  the  counterfort,  to  transfer  the  forces  and  prò  vide  for  diagonal  ten- 
sion. These  bars  should  be  bent  into  the  slabs  to  obtain  as  good  a  bond  as 
possible.  The  principal  tension  bars  in  the  counterforts  also  must  be  well 
imbedded  in  the  horìzontal  foundation  slab,  and  bent  so  as  to  attain  their 
full  strength  in  tension.     The  value  of  hooking  is  discussed  on  page  438. 

COPINGS 

On  many  stnictures  a  coping  is  necessary  and  frequently  it  must 
be  built  separately  from  the  main  wall.  Instead  of  stopping  at  the 
uriderside  of  the  coping,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  &  Western 
R.  R.  has  fowid  it  more  economical  and  better  workmanship  to  carry 
the  main  wall  i^  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  coping,  and  after  the 
concrete  has  set,  to  place  the  coping  form  tightly  against  the  face  of  the 
wall*  and  pour  the  concrete. 

DAMS 

In  dams  the  important  requirements  are  strength  andwater-tightness, 
low  cost,  and  speed  in  construction.  Current  practice,  as  indicateci  by 
the  written  opinions  of  engineers  and  by  structures  actually  built,  indi- 
cates  that  concrete  on  the  whole  fulfiUs  these  requirements  better  than 
any  other  material.  Wtile  this  is  true  of  the  standard  gravity  section, 
it  is  particularly  true  of  thin  arch  dams,  reinforced  or  plain,  and  of 
hollow  reinforced  dams,  both  of  which  have  proved  satisfactory. 

Under  the  present  methòds  of  concrete  construction,  stone  masonry 
is  nearly  always  more  expensive  than  concrete  or  rubble  concrete.  In 
some  cases  where  the  cost  of  transporting  cement  from  the  nearest  mill 

*  Engineering  Record,  Aug.  19,  xgix,  p.  sax. 
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to  the  dam  site  has  been  prohibitive,  instead  of  using  masonry,  it  bas 
been  more  economical  to  set  up  a  mill  and  manufacture  cement  on  the 
job.  Sand-cement,  for  example,  was  used  on  the  Lohantan,  Nevada, 
dam*  and  hydraulic  lime  on  the  "Tiger  Hill"  damf  in  Mexico. 

The  choice  between  plain  and  rubble  concrete  and, — if'the  latter  is 
selected — the  amount  of  rubble  to  use,  is  govemed  by  locai  conditions, 
and  comparative  estimates  must  be  made  in  each  case.  Large  stones 
save  cement,  crushing,  and  mixing,  but  placing  them  in  the  dam  has 
become  slow  work  compared  to  placing  concrete  by  up-to-date  methods, 
and  frequently  an  independent  plant  must  be  used  to  place  the  rubble. 
In  the  Medina  Valley  damj  only  10%  of  rubble  was  used,  as  it  was 
found  that  a  larger  percentage  would  bave  so  delayed  the  progress  of 
the  work  that  interest  and  overhead  charges  would  bave  outrun  ali 
saving  in  cement,  crushing,  and  mixing.  On  the  Las  Vegas,  New 
Mexico§  dam  bids  were  received  for  both  concrete  and  rubble,  and  the 
concrete  design  proved  cheaper.  On  the  same  type  of  dam  built  in 
AustraHa,||  30%  of  rubble  was  used.  In  the  Shoshone  dam^f  25% 
of  rubble  was  used. 

The  dam  at  Boonton,  N.  J.,  a  section  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  246, 
p.  772,  contains  240  eoo  cubie  yards  of  concrete  rubble,  and  was  built 
at  a  contract  price,  not  including  the  cement,  of  $1.98  per  cubie  yard. 
Only  0.6  barrel  Portland  cement  was  used  per  cubie  yard,  although 
the  proportions  of  the  concrete  matrix  were  i  :  2f  :  6j.  This  small 
quantity  of  cement  was  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  stones  which 
averaged  from  one  yard  to  2I  yards  each  and  occupied  55%  of  the 
total  volume.  The  contract  price  mentioned  includes  the  preparation 
of  the  large  stones  and  the  crushed  stone,  and  their  transportation  from 
a  quarry  three  miles  away.  It  is  believed  by  the  authors  that  the  price 
and  also  the  quantity  of  cement  per  cubie  yard  represent  minimum 
figures  in  first-class  construction,  but  the  force  account  showed  that 
the  contractor  was  making  a  fair  profit,  and  inspection  of  the  work  and 
its  water-tightness  prove  that  there  was  no  skimping  in  the  use  of 
cement.  On  this  particular  job  the  quotation  of  the  highest  bidder 
was  nearly  doublé  the  accepted  price. 

The  concrete  should  be  of  soft  mushy  consistency  and  the  large 
stones  dropped  onto  it  and  joggled  with  bars*  in  order  to  obtain  proper 

*  L.  E.  Sale  in  Engineering  and  ContracHng,  December  3, 19x3,  p.  623. 

t  Guy  S.  Newkirken,  Engineering  News,  July  3,  1913,  p.  19. 

^Terrell  B&rtlett  in  Engineering  Neva,  Sept.  11,  1913,  p.  508. 

f  Charles  W.  Sherman  in  Engineering  News,  October  27,  1910,  p.  446. 

1  L.  A.  B.  Wade  in  Engineering  News,  May  19,  19x0,  p.  588. 

t  H.  N.  Savage  in  Engineering  News,  December  9,  1909,  p.  627  and  June  9,  19x0,  p.  679. 
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ìmbedment.  In  the  Boonton  dam  the  consistency  was  about  that  of 
pea  soup  and  the  rubble  stone  was  dropped  with  considerable  force. 

Types  of  Dams.  The  standard  dam  section  continues  to  be  the 
gravity  type,  but  the  hollow,  arch,  and  multiple  ardi*  are  gaming  favor 
in  situations  particularly  adapted  to  them.  In  some  cases  where  a 
narrow  rock  gorge  makes  the  arch  design  possible,  a  gravity  section 
has  been  used  and  the  dam  arched  to  provide  an  additional  factor  of 
safety  or  to  prevent  cracking.  In  other  cases,  dams  bave  been  built 
arched  with  a  partìal  gravity  section  where  f allure  would  result  in  case 
the  arch  action  did  not  take  place.  There  are,  also,  many  dams  in 
existence  designed  as  arches,  pure  and  simple,  with  very  thin  sections, 
and  some  not  even  reinforced.  An  arched  damf  at  Crowley  Creek, 
Boise,  Idaho,  55  feet  high,  5.2  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  3  feet  wide  at 
the  top,  was  raised  to  a  height  of  90  feet  with  a  base  9.2  feet  and  a 
crest  3.2  feet  wide.  No  reinforcement  was  used.  On  the  other  band, 
when  the  Sweetwater  dam  near  San  Diego,  California,  was  enìarged,t 
it  was  changed  from  arch  to  gravity  section  because,  as  the  addition  was 
built  with  the  reservoir  filled,  it  was  doubtf ul  if  the  old  and  new  parts 
could  be  made  to  act  together  as  an  arch. 

The  Las  Vegas  dam  required  two-thirds  the  yardage  that  a  gravity 
section  would  bave  taken. 

The  hollow  reinforced  concrete  dam§  reduces  the  quantity  and  cost 
of  materials  but  permits  a  very  broad  base,  and  a  sloping  watertight 
deck  upstream  by  means  of  which  the  water  pressure  is  made  to  increase 
instead  of  oppose  stability.  An  example  of  this  t5rpe  of  dam — ^patented 
— is  shown  in  Fig.  245,  page  771. 

DESION  OF  DAMS 

Oravity  Dams.  Gravity  dams  must  be  constructed  to  withstand 
overtuming  and  sliding  caused  by  water  pressure  or  by  ice  pressure  on 
the  upstream  face;  also,  water  pressure  on  the  base  and  on  the  interior 
horìzontal  planes  must  be  allowed  for. 

To  avoid  tension  in  the  foundation  it  is  necessary  that  the  resultant 

*  A  partìal  list  of  arch  daxos  is  given  in  Engineering  News,  October  37,  xgio,  p.  517,  and  November 
IO,  Z910,  p.  sao.  Other  arch  dams  are  descrìbed  in  Engineering  and  Contracling,  May  30,  19141  P-  587 
and  594,  and  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineeis,  Voi.  LXXV,  p.  iis  and  Voi.  LXXVin, 
pp.  564  and  6S5.  Multii^e  arch  dams  are  descrìbed  in  Engineering  News,  Aprii  30,  Z9X4>  P-  962;  Aprii 
95f  1915»  P-  818;  May  27,  19x5,  p.  1909;  and  October  38,  X915. 

t  Engineering  Record,  June  20,  29x4,  p.  693. 

X  The  design  and  methods  of  constniction  are  discussed  by  James  D.  Schuyler  in  Engineering  Record, 
September  3,  xgzx,  p.  264. 

§  Four  studies  by  Edward  W^;man  ior  such  a  hollow  dan^  for  Stony  River  are  shown  in  Engineering 
News,  September  5, 19x2,  p.  446. 
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of  ali  the  forces  of  pressure  and  weight  shall  pass  through  the  middle 
t.hird  of  the  base.  Dangerous  sliéing  need  not  usually  be  feared  if  the 
dam  is  designed  to  resist  overtuming.  In  considering  the  resistance  of 
friction,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Frizell*  states  that  smooth  stone  slides  on 
smooth  stone  under  a  horizontal  force  of  two-thirds  its  weight,  and  to 
slide  on  gravel  or  clay,  stone  requires  a  force  nearly  equal  to  its  weight. 
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FlG.  245. — Section  through  Reinforced  Concrete  Dam  at   Estacada,  Oregon. 

{Ste  p.  770.) 

The  pressure  of  the  water  upon  any  submerged  surface  is  equal  to 
the  area  of  the  surface  in  square  feet,  times  the  weight  of  a  cubie  foot 
of  water,  times  the  depth  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  surface  below 
the  water  level.  This  pressure  tends  to  overturn  the  dam,  and  i.s  re- 
sisted  by  the  weight  of  the  dam,  and  in  some  cases,  where  the  up- 
stream  face  slopes,  b\'  the  weight  of  the  water  upon  the  dam. 

The  treatment  in  Frizeirs  Water  Power  of  the  location  of  the  center 
of  pressure,  and  the  moment  produced  by  it,  is  especially  clear  and 
practical. 

Fig.  246  represents  a  section  through  the  overflow  of  .  he  rubble  con- 
crete dam  at  Boonton,  N.  J.,  already  referred  to  on  pagv.  769.  The 
extreme  height  of  the  dam  at  the  highest  point  above  the  focfidations 


*  Fruxell's,  "Water  Power,"  p.  19. 
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is  no  feet.  Ah  interestìng  practical  test  of  the  water-tightness  of  am- 
erete occurred  when  the  reservoir  was  àlled.  A  vertical  well  was  lef t  in 
the  dam  in  order  to  provide  access  to  two  drainage  gates,  and  althoi^h 
the  water  in  the  reservoir  was  loo  feet  deep,  and  was  separated  from 
the  well  by  only  5  feet  6  inches  of  concrete  miiied  in  the  proportions 
I  :  ai  :  ój,  the  well  remained  entirely  dry. 


Fio.  346. — Section  through  Overflow  of  Boonton,  N.  J.,  Dam.     (See  p.  772,} 

Upward  Water  PresBnre.  With  a  finn  and  impervious  foundatìon, 
there  ìs  little  likelihood  of  material  upward  pressure  on  the  base,  and 
with  first-class  construction  horizontal  joints  may  be  made  practically 
impervious.  With  penneable  material  or  thin  sfrata  between  which 
the  water  can  penetrate  upward,  pressure  is  bound  to  occur  and  must 
be  provìded  for  in  one  of  three  ways:  (i)  making  the  dam  heavy  enough 
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to  overcome  the  upward  pressure;  (2)  draining  the  foundation,  and 
if  necessary,  the  interior;  and  (3)  making  the  pervious  foundation  im- 
pervious. 

The  allowance  for  upward  pressure  varies  not  only  with  the  struc- 
tural  conditions  but  also  with  the  possibility  of  property  damage  and 
loss  of  life  in  case  of  failure.  In  the  Kensico  dam  for  New  York  City 
a  pressure  of  two-thirds  the  total  head  at  the  heel,  and  zerp  at  the  toe 
was  assumed,  and  in  spite  of  an  interior  drainage  system,  similar  pres- 
sures  were  assumed  on  ali  interior  construction  joints. 

The  few  tests  made  indicate  beyond  ali  question  that  upward  pressure 
does  take  place  on  the  base  of  a  dam  if  the  foundation  is  poor.  German 
tests*  showed  a  pressure  equivalent  to  the  full  head  near  the  heel  and 
one-half  the  full  head  near  the  toe.  A  valuable  and  complete  account 
of  laboratory  and  of  field  tests,  both  on  a  small  scale  and  on  full  size 
structures,  is  given  by  Captain  W.  A.  Mitchell  in  Professional  Memoirs, 
U.  S.  Army,  for  January-February,  1915.  Tests  on  adhesion,  upward 
water  pressure,  and  percolation,  including  originai  army  tests  and  those 
described  in  Uterature,  are  summarized,  conclusions  drawn,  and  the 
application  of  the  evidence  to  the  design  of  dams  is  discussed. 

Under-drainage  is  economical  and  is  accomplished  by  sinking  a  cut- 
off  Wall  near  the  heel  of  the  dam,  and  draining  off  through  drain  tilef 
ali  water  that  passes  it.  The  hollow  dam  may  be  buUt  with  no  floor, 
thus  providing  the  freest  possible  drainage  once  the  seepage  gets  by  the 
cut-off  Wall. 

During  the  construction  of  the  Lost  River  Dam,  in  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, one-half  the  weep  holes  under  the  floor  became  stopped.  The 
floor  bulged  up  imder  the  upward  pressure,  falling  as  soon  as  the  drain- 
age channels  were  put  back  in  commission.} 

Interior  drainage  is  provided  in  much  the  same  way  as  under-drainage. 
In  the  Olive  Bridge  and  the  Kensico  §  dams,  in  New  York,  vertical  pipes 
were  used,  while  in  the  Loch  Raven||  dam  near  Baltimore  the  drains 
were  laid  horizontal. 

Grouting  is  extensively  employed  in  improving  poor  foundations. 
Seamy,  porous  rock,  limestone  full  of  cavities,  and  sand  and  gravel  beds 
may  be  made  reasonably  tight  by  sinking  drill  holes  and  pumping  in 


*  e.  R.  Weidoer  in  Engineering  Naos,  July  3if  i9X3«  P«  2oa. 

^Engineering  Record,  September  14,  191 2,  p.  284;  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Febniary  17,  1915, 

150. 

X  W.  W.  Patch  in  Engineering  News,  Aprii  30,  19x4,  p.  968. 

I  Alfred  D.  Flinn  in  Engineering  News,  Apr.  15,  1913,  p.  772. 

I  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Feb.  17,  1915,  p.  175. 
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grout  under  pressures  of  about  loo  pounds.  The  Lahontan  dam  site* 
in  Eastem  California  for  example,  was  treated  in  this  way. 

Ice  Pressure.  Ice  pressure  depends  not  only  on  climate,  but  also 
on  the  shape  of  the  Storage  basìn.  In  a  narrow  gorge  where  the  ice 
cannot  expand  up  the  banks,  it  sometimes  exerts  large  pressure  on  the 
dam.  In  a  dam  near  Minneapolis  this  caused  complete  failure,  and  in 
a  second  case  failure  was  narrowly  averted  by  cutting  the  ice  away 
from  the  dam  face.  In  the  Kensico  Dam,  an  ice  pressure  allowance 
of  23.5  tons  per  linear  foot  was  made.  In  wing  walls,  particularly, 
provision  must  be  made  in  northem  climates,  not  only  for  ice  pressure, 
but  in  connection  with  small  dams,  for  the  possibility  of  tipping  as  the 
j)ond  rises  under  the  ice. 

Flash  Boards.  Flash  boards  for  an  arch  dam  may  be  designed  to 
eliminate  arch  action  in  the  boards  themselves  by  making  the  boar^ 
long  enough  and  placing  them  so  that  the  ends,  instead  of  butting, 
overlap. 

Movable  dam  crestsf  are  sometimes  necessary. 

Dorabìlìty.  Concrete  in  dams  has  proved  as  durable  as  any  other 
material.  The  destructive  agencies  are  abrasive  material  in  the  water 
flowing  over  the  dam,  certain  chemicals  In  the  water  ad  jacent  to  or  seep- 
ing  through  the  dam,  and  frost  action. 

Large  quantities  of  hard  sand  and  gravel  flowing  over  the  dam  wear 
awav  the  concrete  face,  and  measurements  have  shown  that  half  an 
inch  has  been  lost  in  this  way  in  a  comparatively  few  years.  The 
amount,  however,  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  any  dam  and  does  not 
affect  the  stability.  An  allowance  should  be  made,  however,  in  design- 
ing  dams  with  thin  sections  and  in  protecting  reinfordng  bars  with  a 
sufficient  thickness  of  concrete.. 

CORE  WALLS 

Concrete  is  largely  superseding  rubale  masonry  for  core  walls  in  earth 
dams  and  dikes.  The  forms  can  be  roughly  made  without  reference  to 
the  appearance  of  the  faces,  while  a  thin  wall  of  concrete  may  be  built 
water-tight  more  easily  than  one  of  rubble  masonry.  Unless  reinforced, 
core  walls  are  generally  of  the  same  thickness  as  those  of  rubble  masonry. 
The  Naturai  cement  concrete  core  wall  of  the  Sudbury  Dam,  built  by  the 
Boston  Water  Commissioner  and  his  successor  upon  the  work,  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Board  of  Massachusetts,  is  2  f  eet  thick  at  the  top,  with  a  batter 

•  D.  W.  Cole  in  Engineering  Record,  March  29,  1913,  p.  340. 

t  Ernest  W.  Schroder  in  Engineering  News,  Octobcr  27,  1910.  P-  Si7. 

t  W.  I..  Marshall  in  Engineering  News,  June  4.  I9i4t  P-  1264. 
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of  one  in  fifteen  on  both  faces,  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  width  of  io  feet. 
At  Spot  Pond  Reservoir,  several  dikes  with  core  walls  of  Portland  cement 
concrete,  of  15  to  18  feet  average  height,are  2J  feet  in  thickness  throughout. 

The  dike  for  the  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Company  at  Boonton,  N.  J., 
is  designed  for  a  total  height  of  54  feet.  The  lower  30  feet  is  4  feet  8  inches 
thick,  and  at  this  height  it  begins  to  batter,  so  as  to  reach  a  width  of  3  feet 
at  the  top. 

Although  core  waUs  may  often  be  economically  built  of  rubble  concrete, 
the  stones  must  be  of  smaller  size,  and  cannot  occupy  so  large  a  volume  of 
the  mass  as  in  gravity  dams,  since  the  sections  are  thinner.  In  the  construc- 
tion  of  the  Boonton  Dike,  mentioned  above,  one  contractor  was  placing  rub- 
ble to  the  extent  of  20%  of  the  total  mass,  while  another  was  placing  33%. 
In  the  former  case  the  stones  were  loaded  on  to  derrick  skips  and  unloaded 
by  band;  in  the  latter  case,  they  were  hooked  by  the  derrick.  This  33% 
probably  represents  a  maximum  for  a  wall  5  feet  thick  or  less. 

Since  a  thin  wall  of  reinforced  concrete  may  be  made  equally  strong,  and 
more  elastic  than  a  thick  wall  of  plain  concrete,  reinforcement  may  event- 
ually  be  employed  to  reduce  thè  section,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of 
material. 

TEMPERATURE  CHANQES  IN  CONCRETE  DAMS 

The  temperature  variations  in  concrete  dams,  due  to  chemical  action 
of  the  cement  in  setting  and  to  atmospheric  temperature  changes,  are 
important  as  effecting  the  expansion  and  contraction.  Investigations 
have  been  made  in  the  Boonton,  N.  J.,  dam,  the  Panama  Canal  locks,* 
the  Arrowrock  damf  in  Idaho,  and  the  Kensico  damf  in  New  York. 

The  results  th\is  far  obtained  indicate  that  the  temperature  rise 
caused  by  the  heat  of  setting  is  govemed  by  the  richness  of  the  concrete 
and  by  the  opportunities  for  radiation  while  the  heat  ìs  being  generated. 
Radiation  is  greatest  in  small  dams  and  in  large  dams  built  in  relatively 
thin  layers  where  each  layer  partially  sets  before  another  is  added. 
The  seasonal  temperature  changes,  after  setting  heat  is  dissipated,  are 
govemed  by  the  atmospheric  temperature  changes  and  by  the  dimen- 
sions  of  the  dam. 

The  method  of  making  the  observations  has  an  important  effect  on 
the  results;  thus  at  Arrowrock  the  concrete  in  which  the  thermometer 
was  burìed  was  placed  slowly,  in  layers,  allowing  considerable  radiation, 
while  at  Kensico  the  reverse  was  the  case. 

» 

*  Z910  Report,  Isthmian  Canal  CommìssioD,  p.  133. 

t  Trans.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Voi.  LXXIX,  1915,  p.  1335. 

X  American  Society  of  CivO  Engineers,  Voi.  LXXIX,  19x5,  p.  1347. 
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Setting  Heat.  The  rapid  rìse  in  temperature  due  to  chemical  changes 
reaches  a  maximum  in  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  after  the  concrete  is 
placed  and  lasts  for  one  or  more  years.  Observations  indicate  in  a 
general  way  that  the  total  rise  above  the  temperature  of  the  air  during 
concreting  is  from  25°  to  40^  Fahr.  and  that  this  maximum  is  apt  to  he 
attained.  in  the  first  week,  or  at  the  most,  the  first  month.  The  obser- 
A'ations  on  the  Boonton  dam,  which  is  94  ft.  high  by  55  ft.  wide  at  the 
base,  and  made  with  a  lean  1:3:7  mix,  showed  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture at  24  hours  with  a  gradually  decreasing  temperatiure  up  to  about 
a  year.  The  Arrowrock  dam,  315  ft.  high  by  215  ft.  wide  at  the  base, 
built  with  a  richer  i  :  2  J  :  5  mix,  showed  that  the  concrete  20  f  t.  or  more 
from  the  face  is  affected  by  the  setting  heat  for  several  years,  that  near 
the  center  for  as  much  as  five  years.  The  investigations  at  the  Kenisco 
dam,  which  is  nearly  as  neh  as  the  Arrowrock,  were  more  exhaustive 
than  the  others,  but  substantially  confirmed  the  results  indicated.  In 
these  investigations  the  variation  in  rise  was  shown  to  dep>end  in  a 
measure  upon  the  richness  of  the  concrete.  The  maximum  tempera- 
ture was  reached  at  a  period  varying  from  five  to  ninety-five  days. 

Effect  of  Atmospheric  Changes.  Observations  on  the  effect  of  sea- 
sonal  atmospheric  changes  are  compUcated  by  setting  heat  for  one  or 
more  years  after  the  dam  is  built.  The  temperature  of  the  concrete 
varies  much  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  For  example,  in  the 
Arrowrock  dam,  with  a  daily  atmospheric  variation  of  50°  Fahr.,  the 
variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  concrete  one  foot  from  the  face  was 
only  2°  Fahr.  ;  the  seasonal  changes,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  appreci- 
able  effects.  In  the  Arrowrock  dam,  with  a  seasonal  change  of  75° 
Fahr.;  the  temperature  of  the  concrete  3^  ft.,  io  ft.,  and  20  ft.  from  the 
nearest  face  was  32°,  12°,  and  0°  Fahr.  respectively.  The  Boonton  dam 
observations  indicated  that  the  seasonal  range  in  temperature  of  the 
concrete  varied  with  the  seasonal  range  in  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  with  the  distance  from  the  dam  face,  in  accordance  with  the  formula 

where 

T  =  extreme  seasonal  range  of  temperature  of  air  in  degrees 

Fahr. 
R  —  extreme  seasonal  range  of  temperature  of  concrete  in  de> 

grees  Fahr. 
D  =  distance  from  nearest  face  in  feet 

On  the  Boonton  dam,  T  =  135®  Fahr. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

CONDUITS  AWD  TUNNELS 

Since  the  principal  stresses  in  arches  are  compressive,  concrete  is 
peculiarly  suitable  for  ali  classes  of  arched  structures.  Tensile  stresses 
caused  by  eccentric  loading  may  be  provided  for  by  steel  reinforcement, 
and  excessive  compressive  stresses  by  reinforcement  or  by  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the  concrete,  or  by  both.  The  use  of  steel  may  also 
prevent  the  failure  of  thin  arch  sections  imder  suddenly  appUed  loads 
or  from  settlement  of  the  foundation. 

Furthermore,  improved  methods  of  construction  and  the  lower  price 
of  cement  have  so  reduced  the  cost  both  of  plain  and  reinforced  con- 
crete structures  that  conduits,  subways,  and  tunnels,  whether  arched 
or  of  rectangular  section,  are  now  built  of  concrete  where  stone  or 
brìck  masonry,  or  steel,  would  formerly  have  been  used;  indeed,  the 
whole  undertaking  would,  through  high  cost,  in  many  cases  have  been 
rendered  uneconomical.  Concrete  arches  and  conduits  are  likely  to  be 
cheai>er  than  brick  even  at  the  same  price  per  cubie  yard  because  the 
greater  strength  of  the  concrete  makes  a  thinner  section  possible. 

CONDUITS 

Present  Praetice.  Until  within  a  comparatively  few  years  concrete 
was  used  in  conduits  with  considerable  caution  and  largely  from  an 
exp)erimental  point  of  view.  At  present,  however,  standard  practice 
dictates  the  use  of  concrete  imder  practically  ali  conditions,  the  selec- 
tion  of  the  material  being  govemed  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  costs. 
Conduits  of  both  large  and  small  size  are  usually  cast  in  place,  but 
circular  pipe  as  large  as  9  feet  in  diameter  is  frequently  pre-cast.*  In 
sewer  systems  the  brick  lining  for  the  invert  is  retained  where  there  is 
danger  of  injur}-  to  the  concrete  through  acids.  In  irrigatioo  works 
special  precautions  are  needed  to  prevent  failure  from  alkaUs  in  the  soil. 

Among  the  best  examples  of  large  conduits  are  those  built  by  the 
New  York  Board  of  Water  Supply  t,  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  J  and  Balti- 

*  J.  e.  Lathrop  in  Engineering  Record^  Oct.  2,  19x4,  p.  386:  and  Engineering  News,  Mar.  25,  191 5. 
p.  600. 

t  Fred  F.  Moore  in  Engineering  Record,  October  28, 191  z,  p.  501;  and  Walter  E.  Spear  in  Engineering 
News,  Januaiy  15,  1914.  P-  150- 

t  Engineering  Record,  November  x,  19x3.  p.  486;  and  Burt  A.  Hdnly  in  Eeigimeermg  News»  June  19 
X913.  P'  1357* 
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more.*  The  sewer  systems  of  both  Baltimore  and  San  Franciscof 
afford  examples  of  fairly  large  and  medium  sized  conduits.  The  U.  S. 
Reclamation  Service  has  developed  the  best  practice  in  the  building  of 
irrigation  works.J 

Comparison  of  Brick,  Steel  and  Concrete  Conduits.  In  designing 
conduits  for  exterior  pressure,  brick  and  concrete  are  available,  but 
pressure  conduits  must  be  made  of  steel  or  reinforced  concrete. 

Concrete  is  almost  always  cheaper  than  brick,  running  from  20%  to 
even  50%  less  in  cost.  Even  at  the  same  cost  per  cubie  yard,  centering 
included,  concrete  has  an  advantage,  for,  being  stronger,  less  material 
is  required  and  therefore  less  excavation.  Metcalf  &  Eddy§  state  that 
"In  general,  concrete  is  more  desirable  than  brick,  but  where  brick 
masonry  can  be  had  much  cheaper  than  concrete  it  may  be  advisable 
to  build  the  sewer  of  brick." 

Water-tightness  of  Concrete  Conduits.  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  make  a  conduit  of  any  material  absolutely  water-tight,  because  of 
contraction  or  shrinkage  and  inequalities  in  settlement.  In  gravity 
conduits  ground  water  leaks  in,  and  in  pressure  conduits  water  leaks 
out.  In  brick  and  steel  the  leakage  is  through  the  joints.  In  concrete 
of  thin  section  occasionai  porous  places  are  liable  to  occur  even  in  good 
construction,  but  here  also  the  principal  leakage  is  through  the  joints 
between  different  sections. 

The  flow  niay  be  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  negligible  by  using  enough 
steel  to  insure  against  shrinkage,  settlement,  or  stress  cracks,  and  by 
using  such  proportions  in  mixing  and  care  in  construction  as  will  insure 
a  uniformly  dense  mixture.  If  construction  joints  are  used,  leakage 
may  be  prevented  by  stepped  joints,  sheet  lead  or  similar  connections. 

Extensive  tests  bave  been  made  on  short  sections  of  conduit.  The 
New  York  Board  of  Water  Supplyi'j  in  tests  of  pipe  made  up  of  seven 
30-foot  lengths  II  feet  in  diameter,  8  inches  thick,  of  i  :  2  :  3 J  concrete, 
found  28  eoo  gallons  leakage  per  mile  per  day  with  a  15-pound  pressure 
and  1 14  000  gallons  per  mile  per  day  under  a  40-pound  pressure.  Tests 
made  some  years  later  by  the  Board  on  a  length  of  thirty  27-foot  sec- 
tions of  the  finished  Catskill  Aqueductif  showed  that  the  leakage  was 
almost  entirely  through  the   construction  joints,  ydth  a  progressive 

*  Calvin  W.  kendrìck  in  Engineering  Record^  May  30,  19x4,  p.  604. 

t  Engineering  News,  Febniaiy  18,  1915,  p.  305. 

X  C.  A.  Farwell  in  Engineering  Record^  May  15,  1915,  p.  633. 

§  American  Sewerage  Practice,  Voi.  I,  Design  of  Sewera,  p.  401. 

Il  Engineering  Record,  Aprii  23.  1910,  p.  566. 

f  Engineering  Record,  September  5,  19x4,  p.  276. 
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diminution  in  amount  with  lapse  of  time  entirely  independent  of  the 
temperature  influence,  and  that  the  method  of  stopping  leakage  through 
the  joints  by  filling  with  Portland  cement  grout  is  satisfactpry,  effective, 
and  permanent.  The  City  of  Philadelphia*  in  tests  of  two  4-foot 
lengths  of  36-inch  circular  pipe  4  inches  thick  made  of  i  :  2  :  3J  con- 
crete 30  days  old,  found  12  000  gallons  j)er  mile  per  day  under  a  5 
pound  pressure. 

Durability  of  Concrete  Inverts.  Concrete  inverts  have  proved  in 
practice  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  durability  to  stone  and  the  best 
vitrified  brick  in  resisting  erosion  by  abrasive  materials  transported 
under  high  velocities.  Where,  however,  concrete  is  subjected  to  severe 
chemical  action  it  must  be  protected.  For  example,  where  the  sewerage 
is  exceedingly  stale,  or  impregnated  with  deleterious  chemicals,  sudi  as 
sulphuric  acid,  or  where  the  sewer  is  badly  ventilated,t  a  partial  or 
complete  lining  of  vitrified  brick  is  advisable. 

The  ability  of  Portland  cement  mortar  to  resist  erosion  is  illustrated 
by  the  concrete  sewers  built  at  Duluth,  Minn,  After  twenty  years  of 
wear,  they  showed  no  appreciable  deterioration  or  enlargement  in  diam- 
eter,  while  brick  sewers  laid  at  the  same  time  required  rebuilding  after 
six  or  seven  years.  A  section  of  the  Duluth  drains,  about  2  eoo  feet 
long  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  was  built  on  a  13  per  cent  grade  where  the 
velocity  of  the  water  was  42  feet  per  second,  with-  an  invert  of  fiat 
granite  flags  laid  with  i  :  i  Portlanci  cement  joints.  The  fiow  of  water 
during  heavy  storms  was  tremendous,  carrying  down  with  it  quantities 
of  sand  and  boulders,  but  after  two  years  of  wear  the  invert  showed 
ridges  of  mortar  between  the  granite  flags,  indicating  that  the  Portland 
cement  mortar  was  more  durable  than  the  granite. 

•  The  velocities  of  water  flowing  in  conduits,  however,  under  certain 
conditions  must  be  limited.  Experience  of  the  U.  S.  Reclamation 
Service  t  shows  that  with  clear  water  and  no  change  in  direction  or 
velocity.  there  is  no  practical  limit  to  the  velocities  that  can  beper- 
mitted  without  harm.  With  changes  in  direction,  which  subjects  the 
concrete  to  impact,  rapid  erosion  may  result.  Water  carrying  large 
quantities  of  sand  at  a  velocity  of,  say,  70  feet  per  second,  may  produce 
considerable  damage. 

Interesting  pressure  tests  §  of  the  Lock  Joint  Pipe  Company  on  pre- 
cast pipes  showed  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  casting  joints  for  gravity 

•  A.  T.  Goldbeck  in  Journal  American  Concrete  Institute,  May  lyis,  p.  253. 
1  Metcalf  &  Eddy,  American  Sewerage  Practice,  Voi.  I,  Design,  a  tij. 
t  Arthur  P.  Davis  in  Engineering  News,  Januar>  4,  1912,  p.  30 
%  Engineering  News,  December  4,  191 3,  p.  1x26. 
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and  low  pressure  lines  were  inadequate  for  pressures  running  from  50 
to  90  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  difficulty  was  overcome  (i)  by 
casting  in  two  operations  instead  of  one,  the  second  consisting  in  filUng 
a  narrow  jouit  left  to  provide  for  shrinkage  of  the  mortar  placed  by  the 
first  operation;  and  (2)  using  only  the  finest  cement  grains  of  which 
100%  passed  the  200-mesh  sieve. 

The  general  subject  of  water-tightness  or  impermeability  is  discussed 
in  Chapter  XVTII,  page  296. 

Design  of  Concrete  Conduits.  The  selection  of  shapes  and  sizes  of 
conduits  suitable  for  diflFerent  flows  of  water  and  sewerage  under  differ- 
ent  conditions  is  treated'in  the  literature  of  hydrauHcs  and  sewerage. 
The  ordinary  methods  of  beam  and  arch  design  as  treated  in  Chapters 
XXII  and  XXV,  are  applicable  to  conduit  design.  Methods  of  deter- 
mining  moments  and  pressures  are  outlined  on  page  781. 

The  choice  between  plain  and  reinforced  concrete  depends  largely 
upon  the  size  of  the  structure.  For  diameters  of  3  feet  and  under  the 
least  thickness  that  can  be  economically  placed  is  strong  enough  with- 
out  any  reinforcement  unless  internai  pressure  is  present.  The  use  of 
steel  in  large  conduits  reduces  the  thickness  of  concrete,  but  the  cost 
and  difficulty  of  placing  the  steel  frequeiitly  offsets  the  saving.  In  New 
York  City  it  was  found  economical  to  reinforce  sections  greater  than 
4  feet  in  diameter. 

The  concrete  proportions  vary  from  i  :  ij  :  3  or  i  :  2  : 4  for  the  con- 
duit proper  to  1:4:8  for  sub-foundations  and  filling  and  backing. 
For  this  latter  work  Naturai  and  Puizolan  cement  may  be  used  if 
economical  in  cost.  The  dimensions  of  the  foundation  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  ground  and  vary  from  point  to  point  on  the  same 
job. 

The  thickness  of  conduits  can  best  be  foimd  by  designing  for  the 
actual  loads.  Many  empirical  formulas  have,  however,  been  derived 
from  structures  sujccessfully  built  and  give  safe  results  in  practice.  Mr. 
W.  B.  FuUer's  mie*  is  as  follows: 

If  concrete  is  not  reinforced  and  ground  is  good — able  to  stand  with- 
out  sheeting — ^make  crown  thickness  a  minimum  of  4  inches,  and  then 
one  inch  thicker  than  diameter  of  sewer  in  feet.  Make  thickness  of  in- 
vert  same  as  crown  plus  one  inch  except  never  less  than  5  inches.  Make 
thickness  at  haunches  two  and  a  half  times  thickness  of  crown,  but 
never  less  than  6  inches.     This  rule  is  expressed  in  the  following  table: 

*  Personal  correspondence. 
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Thickness  0^ 

^  ConduUs, 

Diameter  oC  Conduit. 

Thickneas  of  Crown, 
inches. 

Thickness  of  Haunch, 
inches. 

Thickness  0!  Invert, 
inches. 

2 

6 

12 

4 

7 

13 

6 
18 
3Z 

5 
8 

14 

If  ground  is  soft  or  trench  is  unusually  deep,  these  thicknesses  must  be 
increased  according  to  experienced  judgment. 

If  reinforcement  is  used,  the  thickness  for  conduits  of  ordinary  sizes  is 
usually  determined  by  the  minimum  thickness  of  concrete  which  can  be 
laid  so  as  to  properly  imbed  the  metal.  This  minimum  for  the  large  diam- 
eters  where  steel  is  advisable  may  be  taken  as  6  inches. 

MOMENTS  AND  PRESSURES 

The  extemal  pressure  on  structures  buried  in  the  ground  is  very  indefi- 
nite, depending  not  only  upon  the  character  of  the  fili,  but  also  upon 
the  method  of  excavating  and  fiUing  the  trenches  and  tamping  the 
filling.* 

For  small  depths  up  to  3  feet  the  sum  of  the  weight  of  the  earth  and 
the  live  load  may  be  taken  *as  acting  on  the  structure.  For  larger 
depths,  however,  the  sum  of  these  two  forces  would  be  excessive,  and 
may  be  decreased.  According  to  Mr.  Friihlingt  the  effect  of  the  live 
load  decreases  as  a  parabola  until  it  is  zero  at  i6j  feet,  and  maybe 
represented  by  formula  (i)  using  notation  below.{ 


and 
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qi  =  w  (h  —  o.oòh^  +  0.0012^*) 


(i) 


(2) 


The  weight  of  the  earth  increases  only  to  a  depth  of  about  i6j  feet 
according  to  formula  (2)  and  is  Constant  for  larger  depths. 

The  sum  of  the  force  qi  and  ^2  thus  found  gives  the  working  load  per 
square  foot.    Allowance  should  be  made  for  impact  when  necessary. 


*  For  an  excdlent  treatment  of  this  subject  with  formulas  for  moments,  see  "Tests  of  Cast-Iron  and 
Reinforoed  Concrete  Culvert  Pipe,"  by  Arthur  N.  Talbot,  University  of  Illinois,  Bulletin  No.  22,  1908. 

1  Handbuch  fOr  Eiseobetonbau,  Band  III,  p.  510. 

X  Notation.  qi  a  pressure  per  sq.  ft.  due  to  dead  load;  qt  "  pressure  per  sq.  ft.  due  to  live  load; 
Uf  *■  weight  of  earth  per  cu.  ft.;  £^  ~  unit  live  load;  h  »  depth  in  ft. 
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Ck^nduite  with  Arch  Top  Only.  The  computatioii  of  the  arch  is  similar 
to  that  for  an  arch  bridge,  and  is  gìven  in  Chapter  XXV.  The  loads 
are  camed  to  the  sides  of  the  arch  conduit,  which  act  as  abutments.  Ex- 
perience  indicates  that  it  is  not  safe  to  count  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  filling 
at  the  sides  of  the  conduit  to  prevent  them  f rom  cracking. 

Longitudinal  bars  should  be  introduced  to  assist  in  providing  for  unequal 
settlement  as  well  as  to  resist  temperature  stresses. 

Gìrciilar  Pipes.  Under  vertical  forces  the  maximum  positive  moment  acts 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pipe  and  produces  tension  on  the  inside  surface, 
and  the  maximum  negative  moment  acts  on  the  sides,  causing  tension  on 
the  outside  surface*.    Doublé  reinforcement  however  is  usually  introduced. 

Rectangnlar  Conduits.  Square  and  rectangular  conduitsf  are  designed 
as  rigid  frames  loaded  by  weight  of  earth  and  live  load  acting  on  upper  hori- 
zontal  slab,  reaction  acting  on  lower  horizontal  slab,  and  earth  pressure 
acting  on  sides  of  conduits.  The  stresses  may  be  computed  as  in  ordinary 
slabs  (see  page  485)  after  determining  the  moment  by  formulas  given  beiow. 

Let 
A/,  =  negative  moment  at  the  four  comers  and  at  the  center  of  vertical 

slabs,  caused  by  vertical  loads. 
M2  =  positive  moment  in  the  center  of  thetlower  or  upper  slab,  caused  by 

vertical  loads. 
liJh  —  moment  of  inértia  of  horizontal  and  of  vertical  slabs,  respectively. 
l,h  —  span  of  horizontal  and  of  vertical  slabs,  respectively. 
w  =  uniformly  distributed  load. 
Then 

M,  =  —  TT-T^rr  (3)  ^AM,^\-M,  (4) 

12    li^-Vhli  8 

The  formulas  apply  to  vertical  loads  as  ìndicated  above, 
For  earth  pressure,  assuming  it  as  uniformly  distributed,  these  same  for- 
mulas may  be  used,  but  the  earth  pressure,  which, acts  at  right  angles  to 
the  vertical  load,  causes  positive  moment,  Ma,  in  center  of  vertical  slabs  and 
negative  moment,  M,  at  corners  and  also  at  center  of  horizontal  slabs.  For 
the  earth  pressure  moments  /  and  h  must  be  transposed.  The  moments, 
Afi  and  Afa,  due  to  èarth  pressure  must  be  computed  separately  and  then 
may  be  combined  with  M^  and  M „  respectively,  due  to  vertical  loads.  The 
moments  to  be  combined  are  of  opposite  signs  and  their  sum  may  not  repre- 
sent  the  most  unfavoratle  condition,  which,  of  course,  must  be  selected. 

♦  Sce  footnote  t  page  781. 

j-  A  table  of  dimensions  and  reinforcement  for  square  and  for  rectangular  conduits  under 
dtfferent  conditi ons  is  given  by  Sanford  £.  Thompson  in  "Concrete  in  Railroad  Construction,"  pub- 
lished  by  the  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 
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EXAMPIS8  OF  COVDUITS 

The  Western  Aquedun  of  the  Ifetropoliian  Water  Works,  Massa- 
chusetts, built  on  a  gracier.t  of  one  in  5  ooc.  has  in  lo<^^se  carth  a  t\7^icaJ 
sectioii  shown  in  Yìs..  247-  In  comjjact  ear^Jj  the  ex<:a vai  iun  i^  narrower, 
and  the  "wid^h  of  base  is  rt-duced  as  shown  ì^v  one  or  the  other  of  tJìe 
dotted  lines.  AB  or  CB.  In  embankment.  tJie  f< >.inda"LÌon  i<  carried 
lower  and  horizontal  reirJ"r»rcir.p  r'.»d>  are  ^omelime-  j^iaced  al  i^.tt^^•aì^ 
just  below  the  brick  inveri  lining.  A  lean  I-O'^àa^ì''!  <emejT  concrete 
may  l»e  used  in  place  of  naturai  cement  tonare' e  .shown. 


V.         /LOCATIOM  OF  LCA0 
»lfc.       WATER-BTOPC  AT 
\    JOINTb  BETMrECM 
y.         ^    >£ECT»OM6  OF  ARON 

/  \ 


flG. 


-T>-;>ÌLa.!  Seclivm  of  VVeston  Aqueduct  in  Lo.»t-  Earth.      ^Scf  f.  7Si 


The  Jersey  City  Water  Suppl\-  Compan}  consiructed  iri  loc;  a  e  on- 
duli reinforted  wilh  iwisted  sieel.  A  lyjjiai!  seciioi..  taken  liirough  a 
manhole,  L*  mi«>wt.  in  Fij:.  24^.  a-  desi^rned  by  ZVIr.  Wiliidm  B.  Fulier. 
Longitudinal  reiniorcenient  con'-isl^  (>f  -/.  -i:ich  rod>  spaced  al^iul  18 
inches  ap)an,  and  circuxnferenlial  p/iiiforc^-njent  i-  fdrmed  t>\-  rings  of 
|-inch  rods  aboul  12  in'.ijes  aparl.  'Jiiroj'jr.  n.»- k  oj^>en  cut  ibe  metal 
was  placed  oniy  in  tiic  arch,  and  as  far  aow:.  or.  each  biòc  as  the  nlLiuc 
would  extend. 

A  reinforcer:  c»>ncrete  siphon*  \va?  buiìt  ìi  Kjc^'^a.,  Spain.  io  operaie 
under  a  maximun:  bear:  of  o^?.  feei.     Tik  i^t^•'^^  cid.meter  i>  aoout  i:; 


*  Lià^tnte^iu    huvrl    I>fccmlier  ^     lyit    ;.  «. 
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feet  and  the  walls  are  about  8  inches  thick  including  a  mortar  lining 
0.6  inch  thick.  Proportions  i  :  ij  :  2^  were  used  with  a  mortar  lining 
of  I  :  I.  The  reinforcement  varies  according  to  the  head,  but  under 
the  full  head  there  are  circular  T-irons  2  by  2  by  J-inch  spaced  3!  inches 
on  centers  with  124,  ^-inch  longitudinal  rods.  The  siphon  was  laid  in 
a  foundation  of  porous  concrete  containing  a  drainage  channel  intended 
to  lead  away  ali  seepage  without  danger  of  disturbing  the  stability  of 
the  pipe.    The  leakage,  however,  proved  scarcely  perceptible. 


COVER 


8QMARE  MANHOLE 


EINFOROINQ  METAL 


•  • 


O 


FiG.  248. — Typical  Section  of  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Conduit  in  Loose  Earth. 

(5«5/».*783.) 

Stren^h  tests.  Strength  tests  of  pre-cast  pipe  are  of  value  in  insur- 
ing  the  uniform  quality  of  the  product.  A  simple  but  eflScient  machine 
for  this  purpose  is  described  by  Prof.  Arthur  N.  Talbot  and  D .  A.  Abrams 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Association  of  Cement  Users,  191 2, 
Voi.  VII,  page  713.  Results  are  also  given  of  tests  on  concrete  and 
clay  drain  tile. 

Tests  were  made  in  Philadelphia*  by  A.  T.  Goldbeck  to  detemune 
the  best  method  of  curing  and  bedding  concrete  pipe.  £gg-shaped, 
36  by  24  inches,  and  36-inch  circular  pipe  bore  larger  loads  with  less 

*  A.  T.  Goldbeck  in  Journal  Amerìcai^  Concrete  Institute,  May  19x5,  p.  340. 
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deflection  and  cracking  when  bedded  in  concrete  than  when  bedded  in 
loose  sand.  Keeping  the  pipe  thoroughly  wet  for  two  weeks  increases 
its  strength. 

An  excellent  discussion  of  the  loads  on  pipes  laid  in  trenches  and  the 
necessity  for  bedding  is  given  in  Bulletin  31,  lowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  "The  Theory  of  Loads  on  Pipes  in  Ditches  and  Tests  of 
Cement  and  Clay  Drain  Tiles  and  Sewer  Pipe"  by  A.  Marston  and  A. 
O.  Anderson,  1913. 

Methods  of  Conduit  Constrnction.  There  are  four  general  methods 
of  constrnction  of  concrete  conduits:  (i)  The  lower  portion  of  the  invert 
is  laid  by  template  and  the  remainder  of  the  circle  by  centering.  (2) 
The  invert  is  formed  by  an  inverted  center,  and  the  arch  by  an  upright 
center.  (3)  A  center  the  size  of  the  entire  sewer,  but  with  a  removable 
bottom,  is  placed,  the  sides  and  arch  are  built,  and  then  the  bottom 
of  the  center  is  removed,  and  the  invert  is  laid.  (4)  The  entire  sewer 
is  formed  as  a  monolith.  The  size  of  the  sewer  and  the  character  of  the 
work  influences  the  choice  of  method. 

If  the  invert  is  to  have  a  brick  lining  or  a  granolithic  finish,  after 
excavating  the  material  to  the  required  grade  and  shape,  profiles  or 
templates  are  placed  in  advance  of  the  finished  concrete,  and  the  surf  ace 
ìs  formed  with  the  aid  of  a  straight-edge  placed  longitudinally  from  the 
finished  concrete  to  the  nearest  template.  If  the  sides  run  up  sharply, 
asina  small  sewer,  the  concrete  may  be  held  in  place  by  strips  of  lagging, 
iPiRi  by  2-inch  for  a  very  small  sewer,  or  wider  for  a  larger  size.  This 
lagging  rests  at  one  end  on  the  finished  concrete,  and  at  the  other  end 
on  the  template,  and  is  placed  as  the  work  progresses.  In  horseshoe 
sewers  the  invert  may  be  shaped  with  templates  and  straight-edge, 
and  the  side  walls  laid  back  of  plank  forms. 

In  a  large  conduit  the  smoothest  and  best  wearing  surface  is  obtained  by 
laying  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  invert  by  means  of  profiles  01 
templets  and  straight-edge,  and  troweling  it.  If  desired,  a  granolithic  (or 
mortar)  finish  may  be  given,  but  with  thorough  troweling,  excellent 
results  are  secured  with  concrete.  The  arch  center,  which  in  such  cases 
must  be  nearly  a  complete  cylinder,  is  placed  after  the  strip  of  invert 
concrete  has  set,  mortar  is  spread  on  the  edges  of  the  invert  strip  already 
laid,  and  the  circle  is  completed  with  fresh  concrete.  A  longitudinal  groove 
also  assists  in  forming  a  tight  joint. 

To  avoid  this  joint,  a  pian  similar  to  that  just  described  has  been 
foUowed,  except  that  the  form,  which  is  a  complete  cylinder,  open  at 
the  bottom,  is  placed,  before  laying  any  concrete,  upon  concrete  blocks 
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previously  prepared  in  molds  and  then  laid  in  the  bottx)m  of  the  trench. 
The  lowest  strip  of  invert  is  not  laid  until  after  the  sides  and  arch  are  in 
place,  the  concrete  for  it  beìng  let  down  through  holes  left  in  the  crown 
for  the  purpose,  and  troweled  as  thoroughly  as  the  obstructions  of  the 
forms  will  permit. 

It  would  at  first  appear  that  the  sewer  could  more  readily  be  made 
monolithic  by  placing  a  complete  cylinder  and  pouring  concrete  around  it 
for  the  invert  arch.  The  objection  to  this,  however,  is  the  great  difficulty 
in  placing  the  concrete  in  the  extreme  bottom,  and  also  the  tendency  of 
the  center  to  '*fioat"  from  the  upward  pressure  of  the  concrete.  This 
difficulty  is  also  encountered  to  a  less  extent  in  the  method  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

In  a  sewer  whose  invert  and  arch  are  constructed  separately,  the  arch 
centers  are  made  and  placed  as  for  brick,  except  that  a  smoother  and 
tighter  surface  is  necessary,  and  the  forms  are  oiled  to  prevent  adhesion. 
A  covering  of  sheet  metal  has  often  been  successfully  used.  In  order  to 
lay  the  concrete  of  the  arch  sufficiently  wet  to  obtain  a  smooth  surface,  an 
outside  set  of  forms,  open  at  the  crown,  is  usually  essential. 

Methodfl  of  Constniction  and  Forms.  The  fìeld  is  specially  fruitful 
in  conduit  work  for  getting  low  unit  costs  by  planning  the  work  to 
avoid  lost  time.  Progress  along  this  line  has  been  largest  in  the  erec- 
tion  of  buildings*  but  the  opportunities  are  equally  good  or  better  in 
building  conduits  because  of  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  work 
and  consequent  ease  in  systematizing.  • 

Standardization  of  forms  and  constniction  should  be  carried  cut  as 
far  as  possible.  In  the  building  of  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueductf  stand- 
ards  were  worked  out  from  experience  as  the  work  progressed.  The 
work  also  was  planned  for  a  maximum  efficiency  of  men  and  plant. 
Some  parts  of  the  work  were  done  by  task  and  bonus,  t 
.  Many  difficulties  were  encountered  and  solved  in  building  the  Cats- 
kill  Aqueduct  and  the  17-foot  circular  conduit  at  Kensico§  built  in 
monolithic  sections  for  a  29-foot  head  of  water  is  specially  interesting. 
Forms  and  reinforcement  were  placed  before  pouring.  Proper  placing 
and  ramming  of  the  concrete  at  first  appeared  impossible  but  improve- 
ments  in  the  forms  eventuaUy  remedied  the  trouble.  The  circular 
reinforcement  was  very  heavy  and  it  was  necessary  to  bend  it  to  a 

*  See  paper  on  "  Construction  Management"  by  William  O.  Lichtner,  in  Journal  Western  Society  of 
Engineer»,  also  "  Concrete  Costs,"  by  Taylor  &  Thompson. 

\  Engineering  Record,  January  6,  1912,  p.  6. 

X  Engineering  Record,  January  12,  19x2,  p.  73. 

I  Henry  W.  Nelson  in  Engineering  Record,  May  3,  19x3.  p.  soa  and  G.  T.  Seabury  in  Engineering 
Record,  September  5,  19x4,  p.  277. 
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template  alti^ether  different  from  the  final  shape  taken  by  the  rods 
when  suspended  wìth  no  bottoni  support  inside  the  forms. 

On  another  section  of  the  CatskiU  Aqueduct  the  steel  forms,  borse- 
shoe  in  shape,  bulged  near  the  ìnvert*  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  con- 
crete and  were  sldllfully  trussed  without  interfering  with  the  working 
space. 


Fig.  149.     Center  for  ìnvert  of  30-mch  Scwer  at  MedCord,  Mass.     (Set  f.  787.) 

A  good  design  for  a  collapsible  fornif  of  wood  covered  with  gal- 
vanìzed  sheet  steel  was  used  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Water  Supply 
on  cìrcular  conduits  running  from  2  feet  6  inches  lo  7  feet  8  inches  in 
diamcter.  A  collapsible  steel  fonnt  for  medium  sized  sewers  6  feet  by 
8  feet  was  employed.  The  forms  for  the  CaUkill  Aqueduct  are  well 
described  in  a  paper§  by  Alfred  D.  Flinn. 

Inveri  centers  for  a  small  sewer,  designed  by  Mr,  William  G.  Taylor 

■Arnold  BKktr  io  Eniinatiitt  Saard.  Novembo  15.  igii>  P-  ài}. 
1  Ertsinrcrint  Rrtord,  Octobcr  j.  nir4,  p.  370. 

I  "C'oocrele  Fomu  for  Ibe  Catlkill  Aqueduct,"  Jounul  AmcrlcaD  CancKtE  lutitute.  JuBe,  igtj. 
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and  employed  in  the  Medford,  Massachusetts,  sewers,  are  illustrated 
in  Fig.  249  page  787. 

A  similar  form*  with  a  top  segment,  completing  the  circle  was  used 
at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Pre-cast  concrete  pipe  built  in  f actories  or  on  the  job  are  economically 
used  for  both  pressure  and  gravity  conduits. 

TUNNELS 

Tunnels  differ  from  sewer  and  water  conduits  chiefly  in  size  and  in 
being  designed  for  heavier  internai  and  extemal  loads.  The  construc- 
tion  methods  differ  in  so  much  as  they  are  adapted  to  underground  work 
and  to  the  larger  scale  on  which  the  work  is  done.  Structures,  how- 
ever,  such  as  are  involved  in  the  water  or  sewer  conduits  built  by  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  and  Baltimore,  and  other  cities,  differ  very  little 
from  heavy  railway  tunnels  either  in  design  or  construction.  In  some 
cases  water-tightness  is  essential,  but  in  the  majority  of  railway  tunnels 
the  drif  t  is  through  dry  materials  and  the  ballast  may  be  laid  directly 
up)on  the  bottom. 

The  most  important  developments  in  connection  with  the  use  of  con- 
crete, in  tunnels  have  been  due  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  prof>erties 
of  materials  resulting  in  greater  attention  to  details  and  to  a  greater 
efl&ciency  in  construction  plant  and  methods. 

Tunnel  Design.  The  principles  of  tunnel  design  are  the  same  as  have 
been  discussed  for  conduits.  For  doublé  track  railroad  tunnels  the 
quantities  of  concrete  and  steel  can  be  cut  down  by  using  a  center  wall 
or  center  colunm. 

Where  tunnels  must  be  waterproofed  various  methods  (see  p.  296) 
are  used,  but  grouting  back  of  the  walls  through  pipes  placed  with  the 
concrete  is  exceedingly  effective.  With  careful  construction  dense  con- 
crete with  very  few  temperature  and  shrinkage  cracks  can  be  secured 
and  those  that  do  occur,  together  with  any  locai  defects,  can  be  grouted. 
About  90%  of  the  leakage  in  the  New  York  Aqueduct  City  Tunnel  was 
stopped  in  this  way.f  Interior  drainage  is  usually  provided  for  by 
channels  in  the  invert  leading  to  the  tunnel  exit  or  to  pump  wells. 

Construction  Methods.  The  chief  improvements  in  tunneling  con- 
struction has^been  due  to  a  better  knowledge  of  materials  and  to  better 
forms  and  more  highly  developed  plants. 

Materials  for  important  work,  should  be  graded  to  insure  the  maxi^ 

*  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Juty  7,  igog,  p.  7- 

t  Walter  E.  Spear  in  Engineering  News,  Febniary  4,  19x5,  p.  194, 
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mum  density,  and  the  work  planned  so  as  to  construct  as  large  mono- 
lithic  sections  as  possible.  Special  precautions  were  taken  on  the  New 
York  Aqueduct  to  protect  the  green  concrete  f rom  flow  of  water.  Large 
leaks  were  grouted  but  small  leakage  was  taken  care  of  by  placing 
large  or  small  drip  pans  as  needed  outside  the  concrete  to  catch  the 
water.  These  pans  were  eventually  grouted.  The  length  of  tunnel 
lìning  to  be  placed  at  once  is  Imiited  on  one  hand  by  the  speed  with 
which  concrete  can  be  delivered  to  the  forms  and  on  the  other  by  the 
necessity  of  keeping  construction  jomts  as  few  as  possible.  A  discussion 
of  the  problem  as  it  was  solved  on  the  New  York  Aqueduct  City  Tunnel 
is  given  in  full  by  Walter  E.  Spear  in  Engineering  News,  February  4, 
1915,  p.  194. 

Steel  forms  designed  for  locai  conditìons  have  proved  economical 
and  satisfactory.  Timnel  forms  must  be  rigid,  easily  braced,  without 
trespassing  on  the  working  space  in  the  center  of  the  tunnel,  and  at  the 
same  time  easy  to  take  down,  move,  and  set  up.  These  requirements 
necessitate  new  designs  for  every  job.* 

The  mixer  and  Storage  bins  in  large  and  deep  tunnels  are  often  placed 
near  the  bottom  of  a  shaft,  although  usually  just  outside  the  portai. 
Concrete  is  generally  carried  to  place  in  cars  and  poured  into  the  forms 
from  two  levels.  The  invert,  if  there  is  one,  is  built  from  the  lower  level. 
From  the  upper  levèl,  concrete  is  shoveled  or  poured  directly  into  the 
side  Wall  forms  and  shoveled  into  the  arch  form  overhead.f 

The  pneumatic  method  (see  p.  253)  of  mixing  and  transpK)rting,  or 
of  transporting  only,  has  been  used  to"  advantage  in  tunnel  work.t 
Concrete  has  been  carried  by  compressed  air  to  heights  of  80  feet  and 
to  horizontal  distances  of  450  feet. 

A  labor  saving  device  §  for  placing  the  key  was  developed  on  the  New 
York  City  Aqueduct.  A  steel  box  is  fiUed  with  concrete  and  clamped 
to  the  forms;  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  then  pushed  up  Hke  a  piston  flush 
with  the  arch  forms  by  means  of  a  screw. 


SUBWATS 


I 


Subways  are  technically  distinguished  from  tunnels  as  constructions 
in  open-cut  instead  of  drift,  although  portions  of  a  subway  often  are 

*  The  fonns  used  in  the  Catskni  Aqueduct  tunneb  are  descrìbed  in  the  Journal  American  Concrete 
Institute,  June  191 5,  p.  291.  Tliia  article  is  of  special  interest  because  it  describes  the  development  of 
the  forms  from  the  early  failures  to  the  types  finally  successful. 

t  An  excellent  discussion  of  this  type  of  construction  is  given  by  Walter  E.  Spear  in  Engineering  News, 
February  4,  19x5,  p.  194,  in  an  article  describing  the  New  York  City  Aqueduct  Tunnel. 

t  Engineering  News,  October  39,  1914,  p.  880;  August  io,  1911,  p.  172;  July  31,  1913,  p.  208;  and 
February  z8,  19x5,  p.  3x4  and  Engineering  Record,  October  zi,  19x3,  p.  404. 

iEngintering  News,  February  4,  19x5,  p.  X94. 
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really  of  tunnel  construction.  The  terni  subway  is  applied  to  access - 
ible  conduits  for  water  mains,  electric  cables,  etc,  as  well  as  to  under- 
ground passages  for  traf&c,  but  it  will  be  considered  bere  in  the  latter 
sense  only. 

Design.  Subway  design  is  govemed  almost  entirely  by  locai  condi- 
tions.  Reinforced  concrete  is  usually  better  adapted  than  any  other 
material  to  such  work  so  far  as  cost  and  convenience  are  concemed. 
However,  in  the  New  York  subways  steel  framing  with  concrete  jack 
arches  has  been  found  more  practical  because  of  the  heavy  Street  trafile 
that  can  be  readily  transferred  from  the  timbering  to  the  steel  girders 
and  columns.  Instead  of  an  arched  structure  wide  enough  to  carry  ali 
tracks  in  a  single  barrel,  the  relative  cost  of  concrete  and  excavation 
usually  makes  it  economical  to  flàtten  the  arch,  saving  headroom,  and 
to  widen  the  structure  enough  to  put  in  a  center  wall  or  center  columns. 
The  separation  of  tracks  by  center  walls  is  also  an  aid  in  securing  venti- 
lation. 

Construction.  Subway  construction  does  not  differ  materially  from 
ordinary  conduit  or  timnel  construction  so  far  as  the  concrete  work  is 
concerned.  For  references  to  articles  describing  subways,  see  Chapter 
XXXIII. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 
RESERVOmS  AND  TANKS 

Concrete  has  become  a  standard  material  for  reservoirs  and  tanks 
both  for  water  and  chemicals.  The  results  from  the  point  of  view  of 
water-tightness,  durability,  economy,  and  freedom  from  vegetable 
growth,  are  exceedingly  satisfactory. 

OPEN  RESERVOIRS 

The  walls  of  large  open  reservoirs  usually  are  built  as  retaining 
walls  (see  Chapter  XXVII,  p.  751,  for  methods  of  design),  but  under 
many  conditions  concrete  slabs  supported  by  banks  of  earth  or  but- 
tresses  of  concrete*  are  economical.  The  bottoms  are  built  of  large 
réctangular  slabs  reinforced  or  not,  according  to  the  foundation.  From 
4  to  8  inches  of  i  :  2 :  4  or  i  :  2§  :  5  concrete  is  satisfactory,  and  if  prop- 
erly  laid  and  troweled  is  sufficiently  impervious  provided  the  joints  are 
taken  care  of. 

Various  expedients  are  employed  in  making  reservoirs  water-tight. 
Expansion  and  contraction  joints  are  best  fiUed  with  asphalt  mixed 
with  limestone  dust  or  sand.f  Such  joints  must  be  supported  or  backed 
up  by  concrete  or  mortar  to  prevent  the  water  pressure  forcing  out  the 
asphalt.J  In  securing  adhesion  between  concrete  and  asphalt,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  paint  the  concrete  with  hot  coal  tar.  The 
membrane  method  and  the  application  of  an  interior  layer  of  mortar  has 
also  proved  successful.  The  chief  reliance  in  making  the  concrete  water- 
tight  should  be  in  the  quality  of  the  concrete  itself, — by  selection  and 
grading  of  the  aggregates,  and  care  in  placing,  it  should  be  sufficiently 
tight  for  ali  practical  purposes.  (See  p.  296.)  For  certain  exceptional 
cases  the  membrane  method  is  necessary.  Construction  joints  are 
discussed  on  pages  259  to  260  and  795. 

In  small  reservoirs  where  earth  and  rock  meet  in  the  foundation, 
presenting  a  danger  of  unequal  settlement  and  consequent  serious  leak- 
age,  Steel  reinforcement  may  be  placed  over  the  line  of  divisiofi,  even  if 
used  nowhere  else.    To  be  eflfective,  the  cross-section  "of  the  steel  must 

*  Alexander  Potter  in  Engineering  Record,  Nov.  29,  1913,  p.  6x6. 

t  C.  R.  SessioDS  in  Enginecrini;  and  Contracting,  Mar.  11.  1914,  p.  304. 

t  Such  a  f allure  and  the  repairs  necessary  are  described  in  Engineering  Record,  Apr.  4,  1914,  p.  ^598. 
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be  large  enough  to  actually  add  strength;  chicken  wire  or  other  mesh  of 

small  wire  is  useless. 

COVEBED  BESEBVOIES 

The  usuai  type  of  covered  reservoir  consists  of  a  concrete  fioor, 
reinforced  or  gravity  walls,  and  a  concrete  roof  supported  by  piers  and 
covered  -^ìxh  earth  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  feet, 

BeBerroir  Floors.  The  floor  should  be  smooth,  fairly  impervious, 
and  strong  enough  to  resist  the  upward  .water  pressure  from  the  under- 
lying  soil  when  the  reservoir  is  empty.    A  thickness  of  4  to  6  inches, 


Fio,  250. — Reservoir  Floor.     (Set  p.  793-) 

depending  upon  the  character  of  the  underlying  material  and  the  head 
of  water,  is  sufficient. 

Inverted  groined  arches  are  frequently  used,  the  greater  thickness  at 
the  piers  providing  footings  to  distribute  the  pressure,  while  the  lower 
areas  between  footings  form  channels  for  the  flow  of  water.  The  groined 
arches  are  laid  in  alternate  diamonds  before  the  piers  are  built,  so  tbat 
each  pier  rests  upon  the  comers  of  four  diamonds.*  A  granolìthic 
surface  may  be  placed  before  the  (ftncrete  is  set,  as  in  sidewalk  con- 
struction  or  preferably   the   concrete   itself  may.  be   troweled.    The 

•  Sce  pspcr  by  Alien  HbeD,  Transutioni  American  Society  Civil  Enfiuen,  Voi,  XLnl,  p.  161. 
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joints  between  blocks  must  he  made  water-tight.  In  the  Albany  plant 
the  6-inch  floor  was  underlaid  with  i6  inches  of  day  and  gravel  puddle, 
and  joints  between  the  blocks,  3  inches  deep  and  \  inch  wide,  were 
fiUed  with  asphalt.    (See  Fig.  250,  page  792.) 

A  floor  of  reinforced  concrete,  designed  to  take  the  loads  from  the 
piers,  and  the  upward  pressure,  requires  fewer  joints,  is  more  likely  to 
be  water-tight,  and  requires  less  expensive  treatment  of  the  foundation. 
A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  two  types  should  be  made  forany 
reservoir. 

Resenroir  Walls.  The  walls  may  be  designed  as  supported  at  the 
bottom  by  the  floor  and  at  the  top  by  the  roof,  thus  saving  material 
over  the  ordinary  retaining  wall  type.  Buttresses,  or  rather,  vertical 
beams  supporting  the  reinforced  wall  slab,  will  transfer  the  pressure  to 
the  floor  and  roof.  Joints  in  the  walls  must  be  thoroughly  reinforced 
or  designed  as  contraction  joints  with  suitable  waterproofedconnections. 
(See  p.  259.)  In  long  walls  a  certain  amount  of  cracking  from  tem- 
perature is  almost  unavoidable,  but  this  is  minimized  after  the  reser- 
voìr  is  completed  and  the  range  in  temperature  reduced. 

Reseryoir  Piers.  Pieis  should  be  designed  as  columns  (see  p.  559) 
with  suitable  reinforcement,  not  less  in  amount  than  a  f-inch  bar  in 
each  corner.  The  bars  also  assist  in  taking  unbalanced  thrust  from 
the  roof.  A  compressive  stress  of  375  pounds  per  square  inch  may  be 
allowed  safely  when  the  concrete  is  in  proportions  i  :  2J  :  5.  Pro  vision 
for  distributing  the  load  from  the  roof  to  the  soil  must  be  made  by  the 
groined  afch  floor,  independent  footings,  or  special  design  of  the  slab 
floor. 

Reserroir  Roofs.  Groined  elliptic  arches*  have  been  used  to  a  large 
extent  for  roofs  to  distribute  the  weight  of  the  concrete  and  the  earth 
to  the  piers. 

Mr.  Léonard  Metcalf  has  compiled  a  tablet  of  data  relating  to  reser- 
voirs  in  the  United  States  covered  with  groined  arches,  which  shows  a 
range  in  span  of  arch  from  io  feet  6  inches  to  16  feet,  a  rise  varying 
from  one  foot  6  inches  to  4  feet,  and  a  thickness  at  crown,  in  ali  cases 
but  one,  of  6  inches.  The  proportions  of  the  concrete  range  from 
1:2^:4  to  1:3:5. 

More  recently  the  economy  of  groined  arches  has  been  surpassed  by 

*  See  paper  on  Groined  Arch  Construction  by  Thomas  H.  Wiggin,  Proceedtngs  National  Assoda- 
tion  of  Cement  Usera,  Voi.  \1,  igio,  p.  216,  and  Frank  H.  Carter  in  Engineering  Record^  Scpt.  5,  I9i4t 
P.a6s. 

t  See  Report  of  Annual  Convention  of  tbe  New  England  Water  Works  Associalion,  1903.  Engineer- 
ing News,  Sei  tember,  i903t  P*  238. 
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fiat  slab  construction,  one  of  the  first  of  this  type  being  the  rool  o£ 
the  reservoir  at  Webster,  Mass.,  designed  by  Mr.  Thompson  (or  Mr. 
Frank  L.  FuUer  in  1914. 

For  small  circular  reservoirs  a  dome  roof  may  be  used.  To  resist 
the  thrust,  rings  of  steel  must  be  inserted  in  the  circumference,  of 
amount  and  size  detemiined  by  computations. 

STAHDPIPES 

Water- tightness  is  a  requisite  in  the  design  and  construction  of  Stor- 
age reservoir  tanks  built  as  standpipes  entirely  above  ground  if  the 
structure  is  not  to  become  unsightly.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  re- 
quirement  has  not  been  met  with  entire  success  in  tanks  under  high 
heads  although  reasonable  satisfaction  has  been  obtained.     The  con- 


FiG.  251. — Details  of  Design  of  William  Mueser  for  Standpipc  with  Disconnected 
Base  and  Fleiible  Seal.    (See  p.  794.) 

crete  itself  can  be  made  impenneable  and  the  tank  so  designed  that  no 
cracks  directly  due  to  water  pressure  will  occur.  The  secondary 
stresses,  however,  caused  by  the  tendencyof  the  walito  pulì  away  from 
the  base,  are  less  readily  controlled.  A  rigid  connection  strongly  rein- 
forced  with  bent-up  bars  may  result  in  a  horizontal  crack  a  few  feet 
above  the  base.  To  avoid  this,  in  several  cases  the  wall  has  been  con- 
structed  separately*  from  the  base  with  a  pocket  filled  with  asphalt  to 
prevent  seepage  between  the  two.  The  details  of  such  a  design,  pat- 
ented,  are  shown  in  Fig.  251,  page  794.  The  normal  shape  of  the  con- 
crete foundation  under  the  floor  is  shown  by  dotted  lines,  although  the 
width  of  the  rim  depends  upon  the  hearing  power  of  the  soil. 
The  pressure  of  the  water  tends  to  stretch  the  concrete  wall,  and  as 
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concrete  cracks  at  a  comparatively  low  tensile  stress,  it  is  advisable 
to  design  the  walls  thick  enough  to  act  with  the  steel  in  tension,  keep- 
ing  the  tensile  stress  in  the  concrete  below  the  breaking  strength. 
Wheu  working  thus,  in  combination,  the  steel  will  have  a  low  stress, 
not  over  2  000  to  4  eoo  pounds  per  square  inch,  but  there  should  be 
enough  steel  to  keep  the  stress  below  16  000  to  18  eoo  pounds  in  case 
the  concrete  should  crack.  The  mix  must  be  specially  rich — a  1:1:3 
is  good  practice.  It  is  advisable  to  use  a  rich  mix,  say  i  cement  to  4  or 
5  parts  of  specially  graded  aggregates.  Note  that  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity  of  a  rich  mix  like  this  is  low  (see  p.  477) — a  fact  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  relative  stresses  in  the  concrete 
and  steel. 

In  case  the  wall  is  made  thinner,  with  no  provision  for  its  taking  ten- 
sile stress,  the  steel  should  be  designed  with  a  stress  not  over,  say  12  eoo 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  thickness  of  concrete  and  amount  of  horizontal  reinforcement 
at  various  sections  of  a  circular  tank  will  vary  with  the  water  pressure, 
which  is  zero  at  the  top  and  increasing  toward  the  bottom.  If  the  steel 
is  designed  to  resist  ali  the  tension  the  area  may  be  determined  thus: 

Let 

H  =  height  of  reservoir  in  feet  above  section  considered. 
D  =  diameter  of  reservoir  in  feet. 
i4jk  =  area  in  square  inches  of  horizontal  steel  per  footof  height  at 

section  considered. 
/,  =  allowable  unit  stress  in  steel  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

At  any  horizontal  section  the  total  tensile  force,  per  foot  of  height, 
tending  to  rupture  the  reservoir  on  any  diameter  is  62.5  HD,  Since 
the  area  of  steel  resisting  this  force  is  2Ajf,  we  have  2^*/^  =  62.5  HD, 
or 

31.3  HD 


A,= 


fs 


For  computations  involving  the  tensile  strength  of  concrete,  it  is 
assumed  that  concrete  and  steel  take  stress  in  proportion  to  their  moduli 
of  elasticity. 

In  a  high  circular  reservoir,  the  thickness  of  wall  and  vertical  rein- 
forcement should  be  considered  as  in  chimney  design.     (See  p.  660.) 

Methods  of  Construction.  impeciai  precautions  are  necessary  in  con- 
structing  guch  reservoirs  to  secure  water-tightness.  The  forms  must  be 
placed  in  shallow  sections  in  order  that  the  concrete  mixed  to  a  sluggish 
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consistency  may  be  fiUed  in  carefully  aroimd  the  steel.  The  concrete 
should  moreover  be  placed  in  thin  layers  clear  around  the  wall  so  that 
no  irregular  joints  may  forni.  Some  contractors  pour  the  concrete  con- 
tinuously  day  and  night  in  order  to  avoid  joints  between  each  day's 
work.  In  case  joints  are  made  they  should  be  treated  as  discussed  on 
page  259.  In  addition  to  such  treatment  steel  plates  or  dams  are  fre- 
quently  imbedded  in  the  concrete  at  the  end  of  each  day's  work  to  forra 
a  tie  with  that  of  the  day  foUowing. 

SMALL  TANKS 

Small  tanks  for  water  or  chemicals  are  desìgned  along  the  same 
principles  as  are  large  Storage  reservoirs.  The  stresses  in  such  tanks, 
however,  are  so  low  that  no  trouble  resuits  f rom  a  rigid  connection  be- 
tween the  sides  and  the  base  and,  in  fact,  the  work  is  usually  on  so 
small  a  scale  that  the  entire  tank  can  be  built  as  a  monolith. 

Concrete  tanks  are  specially  adapted  to  chemicals,  partly  because 
of  their  durability,  and  partly  because  of  the  adhesion  between  the 
concrete  and  the  outlet  castings  that  is  entirely  lacking  in  wood.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  that  the  gates  and  other  connections,*  which  are 
usually  of  brass  or  bronze,  be  so  heavy  that  the  corrosion  and  wear 
upon  them  will  not  necessitate  removal  and  therefore  repairs  to  the 
concrete,  since  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  satisfactory  joint  between  old 
and  new  concrete  in  a  thin  wall.  .It  must  be  recognized  of  course 
that  cement  is  soluble  in  a  very  strong  acid  like  sulphuric;  and  to  a  less 
degree  with  weaker  acids.  Concrete  will  resist  the  action  of  acids  of 
moderate  strength  better  than  most  other  materials. 

Water  standing  in  concrete  tanks  may  absorb  f ree  lime  f rom  concrete 
which  in  some  Industries  is  injurious.* 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  use  of  concrete  tanks  for  storìng 
chemicals  and  similar  liquids.  The  Institute  of  Industriai  Research  at 
Washington  reports: 

It  will  be  noted,  as  the  result  of  these  tests  up  to  the  present  time, 
that  the  foUowing  materials  have  been  successfuUy  stored  in  concrete 
tanks:  Menhaden  oil,  lard  oil,  tanning  solution,  caustic  soda  solution 
4%,  and  sauerkraut.  The  foUowing  materials  have  shown  superfìdal 
disintegration  of  the  concrete  with  considerable  modification  of  the 
material  itself  :  Sulphite  liquor  and  cider  vinegar. 

Concrete  tanks  treated  with  paraffine  are  proof  against  cider  and 
vinegar.f    Tanks  used  in  paper  miUs  to  hold  fairly  concentrated  chloiine 

*Leo  Hudson  in  Engineering  Record,  Sept.  17,  1916,  p.  33') 

t  H.  B.  Bonebrìght  in  Engineering  Record,  July  23,  zgzx,  p.  jlqh. 
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solution  bave  proved  durable  and  satisfactory  after  six  years'  use.* 
Concrete  tanks  that  had  lo  \\ithstand  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
copper  mining  were  lined  with  a  specially  prepared  acid-proof  asphalt 
masticf  that  after  a  year's  semce  showed  no  deteriora  tion. 

A  concrete  tank  has  been  used  for  the  mixing  of  hypochloritef  for 
water  purification. 

*  Walter  B.  Snow  in  Engineering  Record,  Oct.  xs,  1910,  p.  448. 

i  Engineering  Record,  Apr.  4,  Z014.  P-  .^99< 

tPxoceedings  of  the  National  Asaociation  of  Cement  Uae»,  Voi.  Vili,  19x2.  P*  xoa. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

CONCRETE  PAVEMENTS  AITD  SIDEWALSS* 

Concrete  has  proved  itself  a  most  reliable  and  duiable  material  for 
sidewalks.  For  Street  pavements  its  use  is  rapìdly  extending  notwith- 
standing  the  fact  that  many  of  the  earlìer  pavements,  through  the  use 
of  poor  materìals  or  too  wet  mirtures,  bave  given  out  under  traffic 
conditions.  For  alley-ways  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  concrete  has 
been  in  satisfactory  ase  since  1894.  The  first  successful  Street  j>ave- 
ment  was  built  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Weber  in  1896  and 
Icd  to  its  general  adoption  there  and  in  other  cities. 

Concrete  pavements,  subject  to  a  grinding,  pounding  action,  and  the 
disintegrating  influences  of  the  weather,  require  more  than  ordinary 
precautions  to  insure  against  failiu-e.  Unless  the  requirements  sped- 
fied  below  are  followed,  ravelling  of  the  surface  is  Hable  to  occur.  The 
important  p>oints  are  selection  of  materials,  mixing  and  placing,  and 
curing.  These  are,  of  course,  the  maìn  considerations  in  ali  concrete 
work,  but  relatively  minor  defects  are  likely  to  show  up  quicker  in  a 
pavement  than  elsewhere. 

The  summary  of  the  reconmiended  practice  of  the  National  Con- 
ference  on  Concrete  Road  Building,  1914,  is  as  follows: 

(1)  The  aggre^rates  should  be  dean  and  hard. 

'  (2)  The  Band  should  be  coarse  and  well  graded. 

(3)  A  rich  mixture  should  be  used. 

(4)  The  materials  should  be  correcUy  proportioned. 

(5)  The  materials  should  be  thoroughly  mized. 

(6)  The  inspection  should  be  intelligent  and  thorough. 

(7)  When  in  doubt,  reinforce  the  pavement. 

(8)  The  sub-grade  should  be  of  uniform  density,  thoroughly  com- 
pacted  and  drenched  with  water  immediately  before  placing  concrete. 

(9)  The  concrete  should  be  of  a  viscous,  plastic  consistency. 

(10)  After  placing,  the  concrete  should  be  immediately  covered  and 
kept  moist  and  not  opened  to  traffic  for  four  weeks. 

*  The  gist  of  the  beat  publisbed  material  on  concrete  road  building  is  to  be  found  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Concrete  Road  Building,  191 4,  and  1916.  The  1916  Proceedings  are 
rcported  in  Engineering  Record,  February  36,  19x6,  p.  286.  The  points  covered  briefly  bere  are  treated 
fully  there. 
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DESION 

Good  practice  in  the  preparation  and  drainage  of  the  subgrade  is 
the  same  and  as  important  for  concrete  pavements  as  for  ali  other  types, 
and  ìs  fully  covered  in  the  standard  treatises  on  highway  engineering. 
One  point,  especially  important  in  masonry  pavements,  is  the  securing 
of  a  sub-grade  that  will  settle  uniformly;  for  example,  a  concrete  slab 
laid  on  an  old  road  that  iSnally  settles  more  along  the  shoulders  than 
along  the  crown  will  probably  crack  longitudinally.  The  strength  of 
plain  concrete  as  a  beam  is  low. 

The  thickness  of  pavements  varics  with  conditions.  In  arid  or  semi- 
arid  regions,  as  in  parts  of  California,  ^.-inch  slabs  have  given  good 
service  on  16  and  i8-foot  roads.  This  is  the  minimum  and  slabs  8 
inches  thick  at  the  center  have  been  used  under  heavy  loads  where  the 
subsoil  and  weather  conditions  are  adverse. 

The  crown  recommended  by  the  1914  and  1916  National  Conferences 
is  riir  of  the  width.    Variations  in  practice  were  found  to  run  from  tt 
to  tÌtt  of  the  width.    The  outer  edge  at  curves  should  be  raised  an  " 
amount  varying  with  the  degree  of  curvature. 

Grades  up  to  12  per  cent  have  been  found  satisfactory  to  teaming 
traffic,  provided  a  rough  surface  is  secured. 

One-Course  vs.  Two-Course.  At  the  beginning  of  the  concrete 
Street  pavement,  construction  methods  foUowed  in  sidewalk  work, 
using  a  concrete  base  and  mortar  surface,  were  employed.  A  hard, 
troweled  mortar  surface  was  found  to  be  slippery  for  borse  travel  and 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  rougher  surface,  and  finally  to  the  use  of  a  single 
course  of  richer  concrete. 

Either  method  will  produce  good  results  under  proper  methods  of 
construction.  The  two-course  pavement,  because  of  the  leaner  mixture 
in  the  base,  can  be  made  economically  with  a  neh  and  therefore  a  harder 
wearing  surface,  but  is  apt  to  be  more  expensive  than  the  one-course. 
For  one-course  work  the  methods  followed  are  similar,  using  as  indicated 
a  richer  mix  and  the  surface  is  screeded,  floated,  and  troweled  sub- 
stantially  as  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Proportions  and  Materials.  Proportions  ordinarily  used  for  one- 
course  work  are  1:2:3.  For  the  base  of  two-course  work,  i:  2J:  5  is 
customary. 

The  wearing  course  of  two-course  work  is  f requently  i  :  2  mortar, 
although  a  i:  il:  2J  concrete,  using  stone  from  \  to  J-inch  in  size  as 
the  coarse  aggregate,  is  much  more  satisfactory,  both  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  durability  and  also  in  expanding  and  contracting  as  a  unit 
with  the  base. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  important  requirements  are  density  and 
impermeability  to  moisture,  it  is  economica!  to  govem  the  proportions 
by  the  characteristics  of  the  aggregates  available.  The  foUowìng 
requirements  for  aggregates  were  written  by  Mr.  Thompson  as  Chair- 
man  of  the  Aggregate  Committee  of  the  1914  National  Conference: 

(i)  For  fine  aggregate,  use  only  sand  or  other  fine  aggregate  that  has 
been  actually  tested  for  mechanical  analysis  and  tensile  strength  of 
mortar  and  is  free  from  fine  particles. 

(2)  Use  coarse  grained  sands  or  hard  stone  screenings  with  dust 
removed. 

(3)  Use  sand  or  other  fine  aggregate  that  is  absolutely  clean. 

(4)  For  coarse  aggregate,  use  hard  stone,  such  as  granite,  trap, 
gravel,  or  hard  limestone. 

(s)  If  bank  gravel  or  crushed  stone  is  used,  always  separate  the  sand 
or  screenings  and  re-mix  in  the  proper  proportions. 

If  locai  condìtions  prevent  followìng  any  one  of  these  roles,  adopt 
some  other  material  than  concrete  for  your  pavement. 

More  detailed  requirements  for  fine  aggregate  are: 

The  size  of  the  fine  aggregate  shall  be  such  that  the  grains  pass  when 
dry  a  screen  having  J-inch  openings.  In  the  field  a  f-inch  mesh  or 
in  some  cases  a  ^-inch  mesh  screen,  may  be  used  for  this  separation. 

Not  more  than  io  per  cent  of  the  grains  below  the  i-inch  size  shall 
pass  a  sieve  having  50  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  and  not  more  than  2 
per  cent  shall  pass  a  screen  having  100  meshes  to  the  linear  inch. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  coarse  sand,  but  coarse  sand  is  a  necessity 
for  a  durable  pavement. 

Consistency.  The  tendency  is  to  place  pavement  concrete  too  wet, 
making  it  impossible  to  attain  maximum  density  or  strength.  The 
proper  consistency  is  a  plastic  mix,  one  that  holds  its  shap>e  when  dumped 
in  a  pile  but  works  somewhat  harsh  under  the  trowel  or  template;  only 
slight  tamping  should  be  necessary. 

Joints.  The  tendency  of  concrete  to  expand  and  contract  under 
temperature  and  moisture  changes  necessitates  expansion  joints  to 
prevent  cracks  occurring  at  random.  Transverse  joints  should  be  pro- 
vided  every  25  to  50  feet  according  to  whether  the  location  is  in  a 
region  where  atmospheric  conditions  are  stable  or  subject  to  wide 
variations.  In  case  the  pavement  is  between  curbs,  longitudinal  joints 
filled  with  plastic  material  are  needed  along  each  curb  to  permit  e]q)an- 
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a  shorter  time  may  be  permissible.  In  addition  to  this,  the  pavement 
should  be  kept  moist  and  covered  from  the  sun.  In  Calìfoinìa  earth 
dams  holding  ponds  of  water  two  inches  deep  have  been  built  on  pavé- 
ments.  Covering  with  moist  canvas,  sand,  earth,  or  sawdust,  are  also 
satisfactory  methods.  The  main  point  is  to  keep  the  concrete  from 
drying  out  under  the  sun  and  wind  and  producing  a  weak,  frìable  surface. 

« 

METHOD  OF  LATINO  SIDEWALKS 

Successi  ul  sidewalk  construction  is  as  dependent  upon  caref  ul  attendon 
to  small  details  which  have  been  proved  essential  to  good  workman- 
ship,  as  upon  adherence  to  the  more  general  directions  given  in  any  set 
of  specifications.  The  full  description  of  methods  to  be  employed  in 
la3dng  a  walk  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  imable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  specialists  in  this  line.  Reference  also 
should  be  made  to  previous  pages  on  pavement  construction  and  to  the 
description  of  methods  of  floor  construction  (pp.  635  to  639).  Expe- 
rienced  contractors  often  can  perform  such  work  better  and  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  done  by  day  labor. 

Proportions.  For  two-course  sidewalks,  proportions  1:2^:5  are 
suitable  for  the  base  and  i  :  2  mortar  or  i  :  i  J  :  2^  concrete  for  the  wearing 
coat.  Proportions  1:2:3  may  be  used  for  one-course  walks.  Similar 
proportions  are  used  for  curbs  built  in  one  or  two  courses. 

Thickness  of  Walk.  A  total  thickness  of  4  inches  of  concrete  and 
mortar  laid  upon  a  lo-inch  foundation  of  porous  material  gives  excel- 
lent  results  for  ordinary  sidewalks,  although  5  inches  is  often  required 
for  public  Works.  In  locations  subject  to  wide  changes  in  temperature, 
as  Boston  and  vicinity,  a  thickness  of  4  inches  has  proved  satisfactory, 
while  in  some  cities  3J  inches  only  is  required.  For  a  4-inch  walk  it  is 
advisable  to  make  the  base  3  or  3  J  inches  and  the  wearing  surface  i  or  f 
inch  thick.  The  slope  or  surface  often  adopted  is  i  or  f  inches  to  the  foot. 

Driveways  or  walks  which  are  subjected  to  excessive  wear  may  be 
5  or  6  inches  thick,  the  upper  i  or  i^  inches  constituting  the  wearing 
surface. 

Foundatton.  The  construction  of  the  foundation  is  as  important  as  the 
laying  of  the  concrete.  For  out-of-door  construction  the  foundation 
should  generally  be  from  6  to  1 2  in.  thick,  depending  upon  the  character 
of  the  soil.  In  localities  unaffected  by  frost  and  having  soil  sufficiently 
porous  to  x:arry  off  surface  water,  the  foundation  may  be  omitted  entire- 
ly,  and  concrete  laid  upon  naturai  ground  excavated  to  required  depth. 
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For  basement  or  celiar  floors  which  are  not  to  be  subjected  to  frost, 
the  concrete  may  usually  be  placed  directly  upon  the  soil;  but  in  com- 
pact ground,  or  where  surface  water  is  troublesome,  blind  drains  of 
pipe  or  col^ble  stones,  carefuUy  rammed,  should  be  laid  at  various 
points. 

The  materials  for  a  foundation,  where  such  is  required,  may  be  broken 
stone,  gravel,  cinders,  or  coarse  sand.  In  order  to  make  it  more  porous, 
broken  stone  or  gravel  should  be  screened.  Whatever  material  is  em- 
ployed  it  must  be  thoroughly  rammed  so  as  to  present  a  finn  and  unyielding 
surface.     Cinders  or  sand  should  be  thoroughly  wet  when  being  rammed. 

Goncrete  Base  of  Walk.  The  coarse  concrete  constituting  the  main 
body  of  the  walk  is  generally  called  the  base.  Before  this  coarse  concrete 
of  the  base  is  placed,  the  surface  must  be  carefully  laid  ofiF  into  squares  or 
blocks.  Such  divisions  are  absolutely  essential,  since  the  joints  fumish 
lines  of  weakness  along  which  cracks  will  occur  if  the  concrete  is  affected 
by  the  freezing  of  the  soil  beneath  trec-roots,  unequal  settlement,  or  tem- 
perature changes,  and  also  facilitates  the  replacing  of  a  block  if  one  is 
injured  from  any  cause. 

There  are  three  distinct  methods  of  forming  separate  blocks:  {a)  laying 
the  blocks  alternately,  and  then  filling  in  between  them;  (6)  allowing  the 
scantling  of  the  forms  o  remain  in  place  until  after  the  concrete  is  laid, 
and  then  filling  the  spaces  they  occupied  with  lean  mortar  or  sand;  (e) 
placing  tarred  paper  between  the  blocks.  The  first  method  is  usually 
preferable. 

The  size  of  the  biocks  depends  upon  the  width  and  shape  of  the  walk  or 
floor.  Blocks  nearly  but  not  quite  square  bave  a  better  appearance  than 
those  which  are  distinctly  oblong.  The  limit  of  size  for  a  4-inch  walk  is 
generally  placed  at  6  feet  square.  In  5-inch  work  this  may  be  safely 
increased  to  8  feet  square.  Joints  should  be  placed  around  trees  and  about 
6  inches  from  buildings,  manholes,  or  other  adjacent  structures. 

After  ramming  and  leveling  the  foundation,  if  there  is  no  curb  to  be 
formed,  strips  of  scantling  2  inches  thick,  and  of  a  width  corresponding  to 
the  thickness  of  the  walk,  are  placed  on  edge  along  the  back  and  front  lines 
of  the  walk,  and  held  in  place  by  stakes  driven  behind  them.  These  strips 
should  bave  notches  cut  in  them  to  designate  the  location  of  the  dividing 
line  between  the  blocks.  Other  strips,  located  by  these  notches,  are  placed 
across  the  walk,  which  is  now  ready  for  the  concrete. 

The  concrete  materials  in  the  specified  proportions  are  mixed  as  de- 
scribed  on  page  20.     If  the  surface  of  the  road  is  hard  and  smooth,  the 
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scrìbed  on  page  20.  If  the  sur£ace  of  the  road  is  haid  and  smooth,  tìic 
mixing  may  be  done  upon  it  wìthout  any  platform.  In  any  case,  it  must 
he  very  thorough,  some  contractors  employìng  a  man  to  lake  each  shovelful 
as  it  15  tumed  by  the  two  shoveleis.  Enough  water  should  be  added  to 
produce  a  jelly-like  consistency,  the  mortar  rising  to  the  surface  when 
lightly  rammed.  The  surface  of  the  coarse  concrete  must  be  below  the 
kvel  of  the  top  of  the  forms  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  finkhing  coat,  or 
wearìng  surface. 

If  the  walk  or  floor  is  laid  in  alternate  blocks  by  the  first  metfaod  {a\ 
descrìbed  above,  the  forms  around  each  block  are  left  in  until  after  the 
top  coat  or  wearing  surface  has  been  placed,  and  has  slightiy  stiffened, 
when  they  may  be  removed  and  the  alternate  blocks  laid.  The  latter 
must  be  placed  on  the  same  day,  however,  to  avoid  difficulty  in  forming 
the  surface  joints  between  the  stones.  If  a  filler  is  placed  between  the 
blocks,  the  forms  are  lifted  soon  after  the  concrete  of  the  base  is  laid,  and 
before  the  wearìng  surface  is  spread,  and  the  joints  filled  with  sand  or,  in 
some  cases,  by  a  "separator"  of  lean  mortar  mixed,  say,  i  part  cement  to 
4  or  5  parts  sand.  Whatever  the  material  used,  it  must  be  weaker  than 
the  concrete. 

Weftrinf  Surface*  As  soon  as  a  few  of  the  blocks  of  concrete  base 
bave  been  laid,  and  before  they  bave  set,  the  mortar  for  the  wearìng 
surface  must  be  placed.  This,  as  for  pavements  (see  page  799),  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  cement  and  sand,  cement  and  fine  crushed  stone,  or 
cement  and  a  mixture  of  sand  and  stone.  The  materiais  should  be  very 
exactly  proportioned,  so  as  to  give  a  uniform  color.  The  cement  must 
not  be  mixed  with  the  sand  long  in  advance  of  its  use  because  the  naturai 
moisture  in  the  sand  will  cake  the  cement.  If  the  work  is  progress- 
ing  so  slowly  that  the  cement  mustbe  measuredby  pailfuls  a  determina- 
tion  must  first  be  made  of  the  niunber  of  pails  of  loose  cement  in  a  bag 
or  barrel  of  packed  cement,  and  the  number  of  paib  of  sand  in  a  barrd 
of  loose  sand,  then  the  relative  volumes  calculated  to  allow  for  the 
increase  in  bulk  of  the  loose  over  the  packed  cement.  Each  pail  must 
be  filled  in  exactly  the  same  way,  so  that  one  measure  will  not  be  more 
densely  packed  than  the  next.  The  sand  and  cement  must  be  mixed 
dry  until  the*  color  is  absolutely  uniform,  when,  if  coloring  matter  is 
used,  it  is  added  to  this  dry  material.  Water  is  added  to  give  about 
the  consistency  employed  by  a  mason  in  layìng  brick,  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  leveled  off  with  a  straight-edge.  This  mortar  is  carried  from 
the  mortar  box  to  the  walk  in  pails,  and  smoothed  off  with  a  straight- 
edge  guided  by  the  tops  of  the  forms. 

The  surface  is  roughly  floated  with  a  plasterer  *s  trowel,  shown  in  Fig.  252, 
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Fio.  asa.— Plasterer's  Trowel,  or  Metal  Fk>at. 


soon  after  leveling  with  the  straight-edge,  but  the  final  floating  is  not 
perfonned  until  the  mortar  has  been  in  place  from  two  to  five  hours  and 
has  partially  set.  The  final  floating  is  done  first  with  a  wooden  float  and 
afterwards  with  a  metal  float  or  plasterer's  trowel.  Just  before  the  float- 
ing, a  very  thin  layer  of  "dryer,"  consbting  of  dry  cement  and  sand,  mixed 
in  proportions  i  :  i  or  even  richer,  is  f requently  spread  over  the  surface, 
but  this  is  generally  undesiràble  as  it  tends  to  make  a  glassy  walk. 

The  surface  is  now 
ready  to  groove,  for  by 
this  time  the  intermediate 
stones  should  be  in  place. 
As  has  been  stated,  the 
cross  joìnts  are  in  line 
with  notches  in  the  out- 
side  forms.  The  mason 
can  thus  locate  the  joints 
between  the  blocks  of  base  concrete.  To  find  the  line  exactly,  he  runs  his 
small  pointing-trowel  down  through  the  upper  layer,  and  feels  for  the 
joint  below.  With  the  ends  of  the  joints  thus  marked,  he  lays  a  straight- 
edge  fiat  across  the  walk  against  these  marks,  and,  walking  across  on  the 
straight-edge,  marks  the  line  and  also  cuts  through  the  partially  set  mortar 
and  concrete  by  running  his  small  pointing-trowel  to  the  full  length  of  the 
biade.  Moving  the  straight-edge  back  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  he  runs  his 
groover  (see  Fig.  253)  along  the  line  cut  by  the  trowel,  using  the  straight- 
edge  for  a  mie.  Both  edges  of  the  walk  are  rounded  off  by  the  edging 
trowel  (see  Fig.  254),  which  is  a  small  float  with  one  of  its  edges  curved. 
The  entire  surface  is  finally  gone 
over  once  more  with  the  metal 
float  to  e  rase  any  marks  or 
scratches  which  may  have  been 
made.  A  dot  roller  (see  Fig. 
255)  or  grooved  roller  may  beem- 
ployed  to  relieve  the  smoothness. 

The  exact  time  at  which  the  surface  should  be  floated  depends  upon  the 
setting  of  the  cement,  and  must  be  determined  by  the  mason.  Considerable 
skill  is  required  in  this  troweling  to  prevent  the  formation  of  hair  cracks  by 
over-troweling,  and  to  insure  a  surface  which  will  not  wear  rough  as  a  result 
of  insufficìent  troweling. 

If  the  walk  is  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  it  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
it  with  a  wood  or  canvas  frame,  or  with  moist  sand,  for  several  days 


Fio.  253*— Groover.    (5/?»^.  805.) 
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after  its   compledon,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  shaD  not  dry 

out  too  quickly. 
Eff«ct  ot  Frost  npan  New  Concrete  Sidewalks.    If  concrete  sidewalks 

are  exposed  to  frost  before  thoroughly  hard  and  dry,  the  surface  is  likely  to 

blister  and  scale  ofi  in  patches  about  i^,  inch  thick.     It  ÌS  best,  therefore, 

to  avoid  sidewalk  construction  in  freezing  weatlier. 
Conerete  Cnrbins.  Concrete  curbing  for  artificial  sidewalks  is  largely 
displadng  stone  curbing.  The  curb 
is  built  just  in  advance  of  the  walk. 
It  is  divided  ìnto  blocks  and  is  sep- 
arated  from  the  walk  by  joìnts  similar 
to  the  joints  between  the  blocks.  The 
soil  is  excavated,  and  a  foundatioa 

FiG.JS4.-EdgingTrowel.(5B!/i.8os.)     of  porous materìals  of  thesame  thick- 
ness  as  that  employed  under  the  walk 

proper  is  placed  and  rammed.     A  layer  of  ordinary  concrete,  say  about 

12  inches  wide  and  8  inches  deep  is  placed  upon  this  foundation  to  underlie 

the  curb.     The  curb  proper  is  12  inches  deep  and  8  inches  wide  at  the 

bottoni,  tapering  on  the  outside  to  a  width  of  7  inches  at  the  top,  with  its 

inside  face  vcrtical.    At  least  one  inch  of  the  face  and  of  the  surface  con- 

sists  of   mortar   or  granoUthic,  like    the 

wearing  surface  of  the  walk.    A  typìcal 

sidewalk  and  curb  is  shown  in  Fig.  256- 

The  back  of  the  curb  is  formed  against  a 

temporary  plank.    For  the  face  mold,  a 

i2-inch  planed  plank  is  set  on  edge  to 

the  proper  batter  and  may  be  held  in 

place  by  driving  stakes  aboul  4  inches 

out  from  it,  and  nailing  strips  frora  the 

top  of  these  stakes  to  the  top  edge  of  the 

plank,  so  that  they  can  be  knocked  up 

and  the  plai)k  loosened  without  disturb- 

ing  the  face  of  the  curb.     When  ready 

.1         .L  .    r      ..i_  1         11  FhJ'  255.— Dot  Roller. 

to  place  the  concrete  for  the  curb,  which  (|^  *  g^  j 

should  be  laid  before  the  layer  of  con- 
crete underlying  it  has  set,  a  i-inch  board  is  placed  on  edge  just  inside 
of  the   12-inch    plank,  with  occasionai  thìn  strìps  or  wedges  between 
it  and  the  plank.     The  coarse  concrete  of  the  curb  is  then  placed  back 
of  this  board,  and  thoroughly  rammed  so  that  its  surface  is  one  inch 
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bdow  the  top  of  the  forms,  and  when  sufficiently  hard,  the  i-ìndi  board 
is  drawR  up  from  the  face,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  trowel  its  place  is  filled 
with  wearing  surface  material.  The  outside  form  is  generally  allowed  to 
remain  over  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  outsìde  surface  is  floated.  A 
ruled  joint  like  that  between  the  blocks  is  formed  between  the  curb  and 
the  remainder  of  the  walk. 

A  metal  corner  is  sometimes  laid  la  the  exposed  edge  of  the  curb  to 
protect  ìt  from  wear. 

Oombined  Cnrb  asd  Oattar.  One  of  the  advantages  of  a  concrete  walk 
lies  in  the  ease  with  which  it  is  adapted  to  special  construction.  A  gutter 
5  or  ti  inches  thick,  with  a  pitch  corresponding  to  the  crown  of  the  Street, 
is  often  laid  in  combination  with  the  curb.     Il  is  underlaid  with  a  porous 


Fic.  356 — Typical  Concrete  Sìdewalk  and  Curb.    {See  p.  806.) 

foundation,  and  in  some  cases  by  a  sub-soil  tìle  drain.  The  blocks  forming 
the  combined  gutter  and  curb  are  made  about  ó  feet  in  length,  and  are  in 
alternate  sections  so  as  to  fonn  definite  cross  joints,  but  each  section  of 
the  curb  and  gutter  must  be  built  together,  with  no  longitudinal  joint 
between  them. 

Taalt  Uctat  Crautrnctlon.  Sìdewalk  lights  over  basement  areas  or 
subways  are  fonned  of  circular  or  square  lights  of  piate  glass,  set  in 
reinforced  concrete  slabs,  supported  by  st«el  or  reinforced  concrete 
beams.  Steel  rods  about  ^-inch  diameter  are  interlaced  in  both  direc- 
tions  between  ali  of  the  rows  of  lights.  The  width  of  the  slab  between 
beams  is  govemed  by  the  thickness  of  the  slab,  a  customary  width 
being  3  to  4  feet.  The  dimensions  of  the  beams  and  girders,  whether 
of  Steel  or  reinforced  concrete,  depend  upon  their  Ioading  and  span. 
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(See  lable,  p.  576.)     A  typical  vault  Ught  construction  supported  by 
Steel  girders  and  stiffened  by  concrete  ribs  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  257, 

If  concrete  beams  or  stiffeners  are  used,  they  must  be  laid  at  the  same 
lime  as  the  slabs  are  placed,  so  as  to  be  in  the  same  piece  with  them,  but 
contraction  joints  must  be  provided  as  shown.  In  laying  the  slabs,  the 
position  of  the  glass  discs  may  be  located  by  an  iron  piate  with  holes  of  the 
sjze  of  the  glass  discs.    On  top  of  this  iron  form,  a  layer  of  oiled  paper  19 


cjtpansion  JOinT 

Wcrterproofinq  Composftion 

Fio.  is7-'-Typical  Vault  Light  Construction.     (See  f.  808.) 

spread  to  prevent  the  cement  sticking  to  it,  the  lenses  are  set  upon  the 
paper  over  the  boles,  the  reinforcing  rods  placed,  and  the  mortar  ponred 
around  the  glass,  and  its  surface  troweled  after  partially  setting,  same  as 
the  surface  of  a  granolithic  walk.  After  the  mortar  has  become  thoroughly 
hard,  the  metal  piate  and  the  paper  may  be  removed. 


008T  AND  TIME  OF  SXDEWALK  CONSTBVOTIOX 

The  cost  of  concrete  sidewalk  or  basement  floor  construction  is  extreraely 
variable.  The  job  at  any  one  location  is  likely  to  be  small,  not  occupying 
more  than  a  few  days,  so  that  the  time  and  expense  of  transporting  man 
and  materials,  and  the  time  getting  started  upon  the  work,  constitute  an 
important  item.     The  skill  of  the  men  employed  in  pladng  and  finUhing 
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the  concrete  affects  the  cost  stili  more,  smce  an  experienced  gang  may 
easily  lay  three  times  as  much  surface  of  walk  in  a  day  as  inexperienced 
men,  even  if  the  latter  are  accustomed  to  ordinary  concrete  work.  Exca- 
vation  is  another  variable  item,  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  earth  to  be 
removed  and  the  character  of  the  material. 

A  gang  of  convenient  size  consists  of  — 
One  mason. 
One  man  to  assist  the  mason  in  pladng  forms,  and  to  level  and  ram  the 

concrete. 
Three  men  mixing  and  placing  coarse  concrete  for  base. 
One  man  mixing  top  dressing  for  wearing  surface. 

If  excavation  is  included  in  the  work,  more  laborers  may  be  needed. 
The  amount  of  walk  covered  by  a  gang  is  limited  by  the  surface  which  can 
be  floated  and  troweled  by  the  mason.  Unless  he  works  overtime,  the 
laying  of  concrete  must  stop  about  the  middle  of  the  aftemoon  in  order 
that  the  wearing  surface  may  bave  opportunity  to  set.  Meanwhile,  the 
concrete  gang  may  prepare  and  ram  the  foundation  and  get  everything  in 
readiness  to  begin  concreting  promptly  the  next  morning.  With  a  gang  of 
the  size  suggested  a  foreman  adds  considerable  to  the  expense,  and  it  is 
often  advantageous  to  so  arrange  the  work  as  to  make  the  mason  responsible 
for  its  quantity  and  quality.  A  bonus  paid  for  an  excess  over  a  certain 
area  of  surface  covered  is  an  effective  incentive  for  a  good  day's  work.  In 
order  to  properly  fix  such  a  bonus  the  employer  must  know  the  relative 
times  required  for  plain  sidewalk  and  curb.  The  size  of  the  blocks  must 
also  be  considered,  since  the  labor  upon  the  joints  forms  a  prominent 
division  of  the  work. 

Under  average  conditions  a  mason  skilled  in  this  class  of  work  should 
float  and  trowel  a  surface  of  600  to  700  square  feet  in  eight  hours,  if  no 
allowance  is  made  for  time  which  is  necessarily  lost  between  jobs  and  in 
commencing  work.  This  lost  time  will  lower  the  average  by  an  amount 
varying  with  the  size  of  the  job.  If  the  excavation  is  ready,  five  men  work- 
ing with  the  mason  should  prepare  the  foundation  and  place  the  base 
concrete  and  the  mortar  for  the  wearing  surface  for  a  walk  4  to  4J  inches 
thick.  For  a  thicker  walk,  one  more  man  may  be  required  in  the  gang  to 
keep  up  with  the  mason,  since  a  thick  walk  requires  more  concrete  or 
mortar. 

The  contract  price  for  a  granolithic  or  artificial  walk  from  4  to  5  inches 
in  thickness,  with  Portland  cement  at  about  $2.00  per  barrel,  and  sand 
and  stona  each  at  about  $2.00  per  cubie  yard,  varies  from  $0.16  to 
$0.18  per  square  foot.*     The  cost  of  curbing  runs  about  $0.75   to 

*  Personal  oonespondence  with  Henry  Welb  Diirham. 
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$i.oo  per  linear  foot  wìthout  a  metal  strip,  and  35  to  50  cents  higher 
with  it. 

DRIVEWAT8 

For  driveways  the  concrete  is  laid  similarly  to  that  in  sidewalk  construc- 
tion.  The  total  thickness  may  be  5  inches  for  light  travel,  or  6  to  7  inches 
for  heavy  teaming,  Grooving  the  surface  in  6-inch  squares  affords  foothold 
for  the  horses. 

TOOLS 

The  following  implements  are  required  in  ordinary  concrete  walk 
«onstruction: 

Mortar  box  for  mixing  the  materials  for  wearing  surface. 

Platform  about  12  ft.  square  for  mixing  concrete*  (see  Fig.  7,  p.  22). 

One  or  more  iron  wheelbarrows  for  handling  the  materials  and  the 
concrete  (see  Fig.  4,  p.  18). 

Square-pointed  shovels  (see  Fig.  3,  p.  18). 

Hoe. 

2-ìnch  scantling  of  a  width  corresponding  to  the  thickness  of  the  walk 

|-inch  stuff  of  same  width  as  scantling,  for  curved  forms. 

Steel  square. 

Spirit  level. 

Straight-edge  long  enough  to  extend  across  the  walk. 

Two  rammers  about  5  inches  square,  with  handles  about  4  feet  long 
(see  Fig.  75,  p.  258). 

Wooden  stakes. 

Iron  pins  and  twine  for  stretching  line. 

Mason's  trowel. 

Pointing  trowel. 

Plasterer's  steel  trowel  (see  Fig.  252,  p.  805). 

Plasterer's  wood  float. 

Groover  (see  Fig.  253,  p.  805). 

Edging  trowel  (see  Fig.  254,  p.  806). 

Dot  roller  (see  Fig.  255,  p.  806). 

COLORINO  MATTER 

The  appearance  of  a  walk  is  improved  by  being  slightly  colored. 
The  following  formulas  are  recommended  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Sabinif 

'Soinetimes  unneccnaiy. 

t  Sabin's  "Cement  and  Concrete",  and  Edition,  p.  382. 
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Color  s  Jor  i: 

2  Mortar.    By  Louis  C. 

Sabin.    {See  p,  8 io) 

MATERIAL. 

è  LB.  PER  100  IA.CEMKNT. 

4  LB.  PER  100  LB.  CXMENT. 

fXMTPBB 
LB. 

Lamp  Black 

Light  slate 

Dark  blue  slate 

1 5  cents 

Prassian  Blue 

Lìght  green  slate 

Bright  blue  slate 

so      " 

Ultra  Marine  Blue 

Bright  blue  slate 

ao      « 

Yellow  Ochre 

Light  green 

Light  buff 

3      • 

Bumt  Umber 

Light  pinkish  slate 

Chocolate 

IO       « 

Venetian  Red 

Slate,  pink  tinge 

Dull  pink 

A   ' 

Red  Iron  Ore 

Pinkish  slate 

Light  brick  red 

»è   • 

Note:    Colors  vary  with  quantity  of  material  added.    Cost  is  per  Ib.  of  coloring  matter. 
Colors  are  apt  to  f  ade  unlcss  fornied  b/  ccklor  of  crusbcd  rock. 

QUÀNTITIES  OF  MATEBIALS  FOB  SIDEWALKS 

The  volumes  of  materials  reqiiired  to  cover  a  certain  area  of  surface 
are  determined  by  the  thickness  of  the  walk  or  floor,  the  proportions 
in  which  the  materials  are  mixed,  and  the  character  of  the  materials. 

The  f ollowing  table  gives  the  approximate  quantity  of  materials  neces- 
sary  for  loo  square  feet  of  surface  for  walks  of  various  thicknesses  of  base 
and  wearing  surface.  It  is  assumed  in  compiling  the  table  that  the  coarse 
^ggrcg^te  of  the  base  contains  about  45%  voids,  and  that  the  stono  and 

Materials  Jor  ico  Square  Feet  of  Concrete  Sidewalks,     (See  p.  811) 
Proportions  based  on  a  barrel  unìt  of  4.0  cubìe  feet. 


Base 

• 

Wearing  Surface. 

Proportions. 
1  :  2I  :  5 

Proportioiis. 
1:3:6 

■ 

e 

e 
H 

Proportions. 
z  :  z 

Proportions. 

Z  '.l\ 

Pn^Mrtions. 

z  :  2 

• 

1 

• 

U 

1 

1 

i 

• 

•0 

1 

« 

1 

e 

1 

• 

e 
S 
u 

• 

J5 

• 

1 

c5 

1 

•in. 

bbl. 

cu.  >d. 

cu.  3rd. 

bbl. 

cu.yd. 

cu-yd. 

in. 

bbl. 

cu.  yd. 

bbl. 

cu.yd. 

bbl. 

cu-yd. 

2è 

1.06 

0.40 

0.79 

0.90 

0.41 

0.81 

0.80 

0.12 

0.64 

0.14 

053 

0.15 

3 

1.27 

0.47 

0.94 

i.oS 

0.48 

0.96 

i 

1.23 

0.19 

0.98 

0.22 

0.81 

0.24 

3J 

1.46 

0.54 

1.08 

1.24 

o.SS 

I.IO 

I 

1.66 

0.24 

^■52 

0.30 

1.09 

0.32 

4 

1.68 

0.62 

1.24 

1-43 

0.64 

1.28 

li 

2.09 

0.31 

1.66 

0.37 

1-38 

0.41 

4è 

1.90 

0.70 

I.41 

1.62 

0.72 

1.44 

lè 

2-53 

0.37 

2.00 

0.44 

1.66 

0.50 

5 

2.13 

0.79 

1.58 

1.82 

0.80 

1.60 

2 

332 

0.50 

2.64 

0.58 

2.19 

0.65 

rl^OTE. — Select  and  add  tosetber  the  quantitiea  of  each  material  correspondiq^  to  the  required  thickocs 
and  proportions  of  baae  anowearing  surface. 
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sand  are  measured  loose  by  shoveling  into  boxes  or  barrels,  on  the 
basis  of  the  volume  of  a  cement  barrel  of  4.0  cubie  feet.  For  example, 
proportions  1:3:6  are  equivalent  to  i  barrel  Portland  cement,  12  cu. 
ft.  of  sand  and  24  cu.  ft.  of  broken  stone  or  gravel,  while  proportions 
1:2  are  equivalent  to  i  barrel  of  Portland  cement  to  8.0  cu.  ft.,  or 
one  bag  of  Portland  cement  to  2.0  cu.  ft.  of  sand  or  crushed  stone. 
The  variation  in  volume  of  mortar  produced  with  sand  and  crushed 
stone  of  different  fineness  may  affect  the  quantities  for  wearing  surface 
by  at  least  10%,  but  to  provide  for  such  variation,  and  to  allow  for 
waste,  10%  has  been  added,  in  computing  the  values,  to  the  quanti- 
ties in  the  table  on  page  214. 

Since  the  volumes  are  given  separately  for  the  base  and  wearing  surface, 
the  quantities  required  for  walks  of  other  thicknesses  may  be  readily  esti- 
mated,  as  illustrated  in  the  following  example: 

Example:  —  What  materìals  will  be  required  for  a  walk  8  ft.  in  width 
and  150  ft.  long,  the  base  to  be  3  in.  thick,  of  concrete  in  proportions 
1:3:6,  and  the  wearing  surface  one  inch  thick,  in  proportions  i  part  cement 
to  I  part  sand?  » 

Solution:  —  Referring  to  the  table  we  find  directly  that  for  100  sq.  ft. 
of  base  3  in.  thick,  1.08  bbl.  Portland  cement,  0.48  cu.  yd.  sand,  and  0.96 
cu.  yd.  broken  stone  or  gravel  are  required.  Simìlarly,  for  100  sq.  ft.  of 
the  wearing  surface  one  inch  thick  we  should  require  1.66  bbl.  cement  and 
0.24  cu.  yd.  sand.  For  each  100  sq.  ft.  of  completed  walk  there  would 
therefore  be  needed  2.74  bbl.  cement,  0.72  cu.  yd.  sand,  and  0.96  cu.  yd. 
broken  stone  or  gravel;  and  since  there  are  i  200  sq.  ft.  in  an  area  of  150 
by  8  ft.,  for  both  base  and  wearing  surface  we  should  require  33  bbl. 
Portland  cement,  9  cu.  yd.  sand,  and  12  cu.  yd.  broken  stone  or  gravel. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 
CEMENT  MANUFACTURE 

Thìs  chapter  contains  a  short  historical  sketdi  foUowed  by  a  brìef  out- 
line  of  the  processes  of  modem  cement  manufacture,  illustrateci  with  views 
of  typical  machinery. 

HI8T0BI0AL 

Lime  must  ha  ve  been  used  by  the  Egyptians  thousands  of  years  before 
Christ,  as  the  stones  in  the  pyramids  apparently  were  laid  in  mortar  of 
common  lime  and  sand.  It  is  even  thought  by  some  that  these  andents 
understood  the  prìnciple  of  mixing  lime  and  day  together  to  make  a  real 
cement. 

Concrete  was  made  by  the  Romans  as  early  as  severa!  centuries  before 
Christ.  For  most  of  their  work,  they  used  lime  mixed  with  sand  and  stone, 
but  understanding  the  value  of  puzzolana  or  volcanic  ashes  to  render  lime 
hydraulic,  they  employed  these  two  materials  in  combination  with  the 
sand  and  stone  for  marine  construction.  For  less  important  work,  they 
often  mixed  hme  and  coarsely  powdered  brick  with  the  aggregate.  Vitru- 
vius,  writing  in  the  first  century,  describes  methods  of  making  concrete 
with  lime  alone,  and  also  gives  as  the  formula  for  making  it  of  slaked  lime 
and  Italian  puzzolana: 

12  parts  of  puzzolana,  well  pidverized. 
6  parts  of  quartz  sand,  well  washed. 
9  parts  of  rich  lime,  recently  slaked;  to  which  is  added 
6  parts  or  fragments  of  broken  stone,  porous  and  angular,  when 
intended  for  a  "pise"  or  a  filling  in. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Romans  called  their  concrete  made 
from  these  materials  "opus  caementum,''  literally,  "chip-work,''  and 
that  the  word  "cement,''  derived  from  the  aggregate,  has  in  our  day 
been  transferred  to  the  hydraulic  binding  material. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  concrete  was  employed,  after  the  Roman  fashion,  for 
both  walls  and  foundations.  In  the  former  it  was  generally  laid  as  a  core 
faced  with  stone  masonry.  Large  stones  were  often  imbedded  in  the 
mass. 

The  fact  that  day  contained  in  certain  limes  rendered  them  hydraulic 
Was  discovered  by  John  Smeaton,  when  studying  the  designs  for  the  third 
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Eddystone  Lighthouse,  about  1750.  Early  in  the  following  century, 
Vicat,  by  bis  extejided  scientific  researches  in  France,  earned  for  himself 
the  name  of  the  founder  of  hydraulic  chemistry. 

In  England,  in  1796,  james  Parker  made  trom  nodules  of  argillaceoiis 
li  mestone,  calcined  and  ground,  what  he  called  Roman  cement.  This 
processhe  patented,  and  from  it  the  Naturai  cement  industry  was  developed- 
It  was  Joseph  Aspdin,  of  Leeds,  England,  who  really  invented  Portland 
cement  by  discoverìng  in  1824  that  an  artificial  mixture  of  slaked  lime  and 
day,  highly  calcined,  formed  a  hydraulic  product.  On  account  of  ite 
resemblance  in  color  and  hardness  to  the  Portland  stone  which  was  much 
used  in  England  at  that  time,  he  called  bis  invention  Portland  cement. 
Two  patents  had  been  granted  in  England  a  few  years  before  his  time, 
but  as  in  these  the  materials  were  not  heated  to  vitrification,  hydraulic 
lime  instead  of  cement  was  produced. 

The  Portland  cement  industry  was  not  developed  to  any  great  extent 
until  about  twenty  years  after  Aspdin's  discovery,  when  J.  B.  White  & 
Sons  in  Kent,  England,  commenced  its  manufacture.  Later,  Mr.  John 
Grant  gave  a  great  impetus  to  Portland  cement  manufacture  by  experi- 
mental  studies  upon  the  practical  action  of  cements,  mortars  and  concretes 
under  varied  conditions.  The  results  of  his  tests  he  presented  to  the  In- 
stitution  of  Ci  vii  Engineers  in  1866,  187 1,  and  1880. 

The  first  manufactory  for  producing  Portland  cement  in  France  was 
established  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
In  Germany  the  first  factory  was  erected  soon  after  this,  for  the  production 
of  the  Stettin  Portland  cement,  and  with  such  successful  results  that  in 
1900  Germany  produced  more  Portland  cement  than  any  other  country. 

The  discovery  in  the  United  States  of  a  rock  suitable  for  Naturai  cement 
was  made  in  18 18  by  Canvass  White,  an  engineer  connected  with  the 
construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  Naturai  cement  was  made  in  Madison 
and  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  that  year.  The  first  Naturai  cement  in 
the  Rosendale  district  was  made^at  Rosendale,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  about 
1823.  Mr.  D.  O.  Saylor  was  the  founder  of  the  Portland  cement  industry 
in  the  United  States.  His  discoveries  were  made  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
He  experimented  from  1871  to  1875  and  marketed  cement  in  1875. 

PRODUCTION  OF  CEMENT 

The  total  production*  of  hydraulic  cement  in  the  United  States  for 
1914  was  89  049  766  barrels,  of  which  88  230  170  barrels  were  Port- 
land   cement,    751  285    barrels  were   Naturai   cement,   and  68  311 

*  Minerai  Resources  of  the  United  States,  19x4. 
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baxrels  were  Puzzolan  or  Slag  cement.  The  average  values  per  barrel 
were:  for  Portland  cement  $0.927,  f or  Naturai  $0.468,  and  for  Puzzolan 
$0.926. 

The  superiorqualityof  Portland  over  Naturai  cement  and  the  increasing 
economyof  its  manufacture  is  evinced  by  a  comparison  of  these  figures 
with  those  of  1890,  when  only  335  500  barrels  of  Portland  cement  were 
produced  against  7  082  204  barrels  of  Naturai  cement.  The  imports  of 
cement  in  1890  were  i  940  186  barrels,  and  in  1908,  842  121  barrels. 

The  production  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States  by  individuai 
States  is  represented  in  the  follo wing  table. 

Production  of  Portland  Cement  in  the  United  States  in  1910  and  1914  by  States. 


SUte. 


Pennsylvania. 

Indiana 

Kansas 

niìnois 

New  Jersey. . . 

Michigan 

Missouri 

California 

Washington. .. 
New  York. . . . 

Ohio 

lowa 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

South  DakoU. 

Colorado 

Arizona 

UUh 

Maryland 

Virgmia. 

Massachusetts 

Alabama* 

Georgia* 

^kansast 

North  Daikota 
Other  Statest- 


1900 


Producing 
PlanU. 


Quantit 
Darreb 


I 
z 

3 

2 
6 


8 
6 


I 

X 

I 
z 


I 
z 


50 


4  9S4  417 

30  000 

80  000 

240  442 

I  169  212 

664  750 

44  565 

465  832 
534  21S 


26  000 

38  000 
35  708 

70  000 
S8  470 


40  000 
400 


Value. 


1914 


Producing 
Plants. 


S  482  020 


4  984  417 

37  500 

zoo  000 

300  552 

Z  Z69  212 
830  940 

89  Z30 

582  290 
667  769 


52  000 
76  000 

71  4Z6 
Z7S  000 

73  099 


70  000 
I  200 


Quantity, 
barrels. 


20 
5 
9 
S 
3 

ZI 

5 
7 

5 
8 

5 
3 


9  280  525 


26  570  151 
9   595  923 
431 
401 


3 
5 
3 
4 
4 
5 
2 

5 
I 

4 


142 
605 


674  800 
285  345 
723  906 

07S  XU 
017  344 
886  124 
962  047 
233  707 


08z  100 


17 


ZIO 


Valuc. 


$24  630  529 
8  895  421 
3  180  669 
5  007  288 
3  406  540 

3  972  51S 

4  379  o6z 

4  704  63Z 
I  870  078 

5  4S6  437 
I  818  8z7 
3  924  646 


009  480 


8  391  521 


88  230  170 


7  686  240 


81  789  368 


*  Product  in  1900  combined  with  Virginia, 
t  Product  in  1900  combined  with  Missouri 

t  Alabama,   Arizona,    Colorado,   Georgia,   Kentucky,  Maryland,   Montana,   Nebraska,  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee,  Vii|;inìa,  and  West  Virginia. 

About  36%  of  the  total  production  in  19 14  was  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.     In  1900  73%  came  from  that  district. 
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Portland  cement  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  calcium  carbonate  with 
siUca  and  alumìna. 
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Comparative  Analyses  of  Raw  Materials  and  Portland  Cements, 


Cement  Rock  and 
Limestone. 


I 


a 
o 


a 

'a 


6 

s 
ti 

u 


Limestone  and 
CUy.* 


6 
§ 

'a 


u 


«2 

a 

u 

a 


Mari  and 
Qay. 


^ 


Chalk  and 
Clay.» 


3 


8 

U 


Si  Oa 
Ab  O3 
FcaOj 


Silica 

Alumina 

Iran  Oxide 

Calcium  Oxide       Ca  O 

Magnesian  Oxide  Mg  O 

Sulphurìc  Acid  S  O3 

Carbonic  Oxide       C  O2 

Water  HtO 

Organi  e  Matter 

Other  Constituents 


19.06 

1.98 

19.92 

330 

55-37 

ai.50 

X.7S 

62.10 

33.53 

0.35 

60.30 

4-44Ì 

0.70 

9.83Ì 
2.63] 

1.30 

28.15 

10.50 

1.57 

30.09 
7.81 

6.69 

3-54 

0.75 

IIA7 
8. 13 

38.78 

53-31 

60.32 

52.1S 

5-84 

6350 

49.24 

0.65 

63^3 

54-95 

440 

a.ox 

0.97 

3-ia 

1.58 

22.5 

X.80 

0.44 

0.96 

069 

1.37 

I-I3 

0.30 

0.12 

1.50 

O.Z5 

0.49 

0.98 

t-SP 

3a-66 

43.94 

40.98 
8.37 

3916 

• 
7-50 

8.00 

43-17 

7-47 
4-06 

0.40 

Z.08 

» 

0.85 

0.45 

33.19 

il  1.33 

60.76 
X.IO 

1.40 

1-94 

138 


Note. — Carbonates  in  raw  materiais,  given  in  some  of  the  analyses,  have  bccn  transformed  into  oxide. 
^  Cement  Rock.    Lehigh  Valley  District,  Penn.    3ist  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    Pt.6, 
p.  404. 

*  Pure  Limestone,  Lehigh  Valley  Dktrict.    W.  E.  Snyder,  Analyst 

*  Lehigh  Valley  Cement.     Booth,  Garrett  &  Blair,  Analysts. 

*  Hudson  River  Valley.    Minerai  Industry,  Voi.  6,  p.  97- 

S  W.  H.  Simmons,  Analyst,  32d  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Pt.  3,  p.  650.<s. 

'  Shale.    Minerai  Industry,  Voi.  6,  p.  99. 

'  Michigan.    VV.  H.  Simmons,  Analyst,  22d  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Pt.  3,  pi  68» 

■  Water,  23%.    Analysis  from  David  B.  Butler,  England.  ^nA 

*  Estuary  Mud.    Roughly  dried,  lost  33Ì%.    Analysis  from  David  B.  Butler,  England.  "  ***** 
^  English  Portland  Cement.    Analysis  from  David  B.  Butler,  England. 

Dry  Process  with  Rotary  Kìlns.  The  rotary  kiln  is  used  almost  uni- 
versally,  superseding  the  old  stationary  kibi.  The  rotary  was  made  a 
success  in  this  country  after  failing  totally  abroad.  The  successful  use 
of  powdered  fuel  also  was  accomplished  in  the  United  States,  and  after- 
ward  adopted,  with  the  rotary  kihis,  in  Europe.  Where  rock,  or  rock 
and  clay,  forni  the  raw  materiais,  they  as  a  rule,  are  mixed  and  ground 
and  introduced  into  the  rotary  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder.  If  mari 
or  chalk  fumish  the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  wet  process  of  mixing  and 
grinding  is  usually  employed,  as  described  on  page  822,  although  in  a 
few  plants  each  of  these  materiais  is  dried  when  entering  the  mill,  and 
the  operations  are  similar  to  those  described  below  for  rock  mixtures, 
except  that  driers  and  disintegrators  are  substituted  for  stone  crushers. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  Portland  cement  from  rock,  or  rock  and 


*  The  authors  are  indebted  for  these  analyses  of    chalk  and  clay  to  David  B.  BuUer,  of  En^and, 
who  prepared  them  for  this  Treatise. 
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give  il  tbe  correct  Portland  cement  compositìoii.    Occasionai  deposits 

are  found  wfaich  are  suìtable  to  use  with  no  adxnixtures,  or  from  whìch 

the  desÌTed  proportions  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  two  diff erent  strata 

in  the  same  quarry.    Several  other  States,  among  them  the  \^irginias, 

Alabajna,  Colorado,  and  Utah,  ha  ve  a  geological  formation  from  which 

Portland  cement,  sìmilar  to  that  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  has  been  made. 

In  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  New  York,  are  situated  large  manu- 

f  actories  employing  a  hard  limestone  which  is  nearly  pure  carbonate  of 

lime,  requiring  20%  to  25%  clay  or  shale  and  producing  a  fine  quality 

of  cement.     A  somewhat  similar  mbcture  is  used  in  California  and  in 

scattered  localities  in  the  Central  States. 

The  mari  used  for  cement  usually  is  a  wet,  calcareous  earth,  in  some 
localities  of  organic  orìgin  from  shell  depwsits,  and  in  other  places  of 
chemical  formation.  There  are  large  cement  piants  using  mari  and 
clay  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  AGchigan. 

Chalk  and  clay  deposits  resembling  those  o  England  are  worked  in 
Texas. 

Certain  blast  f umace  slags  similar  to  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Puzzolan  cement,  when  combined  with  a  suitable  admixture  of  lime- 
stone, produce,  after  calcination.  a  true  Portland  cement  with  normal 
characteristics. 

The  waste  from  the  manufacture  of  soda,  when  employing  the  ammonia 
soda  process  with  suitable  raw  material s,  is  substantially  a  precipitated 
Sik,  and  may  be  bumed  with  clay  and  made  to  produce  a  Portland 
cement. 

In  Germany  the  Alsen  and  Stettin  brands  are  made  from  chalk  and 
clay,  the  Dyckerhoff  and  Mannheimer  brands  from  limestone  and  clay, 
while  the  Germania  and  Hanover  works  use  mari  and  clay.  In  England 
raw  materials  consist  principally  of  chalk  and  clay.  Belgium  manufac- 
turers  use  chalk  and  clay,  and  a  so-called  Portland  cement  from  naturai 
rock  is  also  manufactured  in  that  countr>\  In  Franca,  mari  and  clay 
and  chalk  and  clay  are  the  chief  raw  materials  for  commercial  Portland 
cements. 

The  character  and  proportioning  of  the  raw  materials  and  the  pro- 
cesses  of  chemical  combination  are  discussed  by  Air.  Spencer  B.  Xew- 
berry  in  Chapter  \. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  composition  of  x'arious  classes  of 
materials  which  are  used  for  Portland  cement,  and  also  the  resulting 
analysis  of  the  cement  in  each  case: 
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Comparative  Analyses  oj  Raw  Materials  and  Portland  Cements» 


Cement  Rock  and 

Limestone  and 

Mari  and 

Chnik  and 

Limestone. 

Clay.« 

aay. 

Clay.» 

• 

M 

« 

4) 

a 

•9. 

ó 

S 

•-. 

S 

4-i 

0 

** 

0 

*ì 

«-• 

OH 

ti 

a 

s 

8 

■ 

s 

"». 

« 

s 

Jà 

• 

8 

g 

S 

*0m 

§ 

a 

^p4 

Cd 

§ 

"e 

>* 

§ 

u 

I-] 

u 

^ 

U 

U 

s 

U 

U 

u 

u 

u 

Silica 

Si  O2 

19.06 

1.98 

19.92 

330 

55-27 

21.50 

1-75 

62.10 

33.52 

0.35 

60.30 

33.IO 

Alumina 

Ala  O3 

4-44Ì 

• 

0.70 

9-83) 

* 

1.30 

28.15 

10.50 

I-S7Ì 

20.09 

6.69 

0.7S 

iix>7 

11.39 

Iron  Oxide 

FeaOa 

1.14 

2.63J 

l 

7.81 

354 

8.13 

Calcium  Oxide 

CaO 

38.78 

53-31 

60.32 

52-15 

5-84 

63-50 

49.34 

0.65 

63^2 

54-95 

440 

60.76 

Magnesian  Oxide  Mg  O 

3.01 

0.97 

3-12 

1.58 

22.5 

X.80 

0.44 

0.96 

069 

1.27 

LIO 

Sulphurìc  Acid 

SO3 

I.I3 

0.30 

0.12 

1.50 

o.is 

0.49 

0.98 

a.50 

Z^O 

Carbonic  Oxide 

COa 

33.66 

42.94 

40.98 

3916 

43-17 

7.47 

1-04 

Water 

H,0 

8.37 

> 

8.00 

Organic  Matter 

7.50 

4.06 

Other  Coostituents 

0.40 

1.08 

0.85 

0.45 
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Note. — Carbonates  in  raw  materials,  given  in  some  of  the  analyses,  bave  becn  transformed  info  oxide. 
^  Cemenl  Rock.    Lehigh  Valley  Districi,  Penn.    2ist  Annual  Report.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     Pi.  6, 
p.  404- 

*  Pure  Limestone,  Lehigh  Valley  District.    W.  E.  Snyder,  Analyst 

*  Lehigh  Valley  Cement.     Booth,  Garrett  &  Blair,  Aióalysts. 

*  Hudson  River  Valley.    Minerai  Industry,  Voi.  6,  p.  97- 

•  W.  H.  Simmons,  Analyst,  22d  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Pt.  3,  p.  650WV. 

•  Shale.    Minerai  Industry,  Voi.  6,  p.  99. 

^  Michigan.    W.  H.  Simmons,  Analyst,  22d  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Pt.  3,  p.  680. 
B  Water,  23%.    Analysis  from  David  B.  Butler,  England.  <XìA 

•  Estuary  Mud.    Roughly  dried,  lost  33è%-    Analysis  from  David  B.  Butler,  England.  "  ^^ 
^  Engiish  Portland  Cement.    Analysis  from  David  B.  Butler,  England. 

Dry  Process  with  Rotary  Kilns.  The  rotary  kiln  is  used  almost  uni- 
versally,  superseding  the  old  stationary  kUn.  The  rotary  was  made  a 
success  in  this  country  after  failing  totally  abroad.  The  successful  use 
of  powdered  fuel  also  was  accomplished  in  the  United  States,  and  after- 
ward  adopted,  with  the  rotary  kihis,  in  Europe.  Where  rock,  or  rock 
and  clay,  form  the  raw  materials,  they  as  a  rule,  are  mixed  and  ground 
and  introduced  into  the  rotary  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder.  If  mari 
or  chalk  fumish  the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  wet  process  of  mixing  and 
grinding  is  usually  employed,  as  described  on  page  822,  although  in  a 
few  plants  each  of  these  materials  is  dried  when  entering  the  mill,  and 
the  operations  are  similar  to  those  described  below  for  rock  mixtures, 
except  that  driers  and  disintegrators  are  substituted  for  stone  crushers. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  Portland  cement  from  rock,  or  rock  and 


*  The  authors  are  indebted  for  these  analyses  of   chalk  and  clay  to  David  B.  Butler,  of  England, 
who  pxepared  them  for  this  Treatise. 
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day  mixtures,  in  plants  equipped  with  rotary  kilns,  consìste  essentially  of 
crushing  the  materials, — either  separately  or  after  mixing  them, — dry- 
ing,  grindingy  calcining  in  the  rotaries,  cooling)  grinding  to  powder,  and 
packing. 

If  two  stones  of  fairly  similar  texture  and  each  of  uniform  composition 
forni  the  raw  materials,  they  may  be  carefuUy  weighed  and  thrown  to- 
gether  into  the  breaker,  which  may  be  either  a  large  jaw  or  gyratory 
crusher  (see  pp.  2 2  2  to  2  23 ) .  Otherwise,  they  are  crushed  separately,  and 
mixed  just  before  the  grinding  which  preceeds  the  calcination.  A 
further  reduction  in  size  to  about  i-inch  is  accomplishedby  rolls,crackers 
of  the  coffee  mill  type,  hanmier  mills,  or  similar  machinery. 

Clay,  if  used,  is  dried  in  broken  lumps,  and  then  may  be  pulverized  by 
passing  it  through  a  disintegrator  consisting  of  two  horizontal  rolls,  one 
comigated  or  toothed  and  the  other  smooth. 

An  economical  form  of  dryer  for  clay  or  stone  consists  of  a  long  re- 
volving  Steel  tube  about  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter  by  say,  60  feet  long,  pro- 
vided  with  shelves  on  its  interior  surface,  formed  by  horizontal  Z-bars. 
The  hot  gases  from  the  klln  may  be  made  to  pass  through  the  tube  and 
meet  the  raw  material. 

By  treating  the  two  materials  sejmrately  up  to  this  point,  an  extremely 
accurate  mixture  is  obtained  by  weighing  the  ingredients  in  a  pair  of  auto- 
matic  weighing  machines  so  arranged  that  one  of  the  pair  will  not  dump 
until  both  are  charged. 

Samples  of  the  two  materials  are  taken,  just  before  mixing,  at  definite 
periods  throughout  the  day,  and  analyzed  to  determine  the  correct  pro- 
portlons.  A  partial  analysis  showing  the  quantities  of  the  principal 
constituents  may  be  ali  that  is  necessary  except  at  occasionai  intervals. 
The  maintaining  of  correct  proportions  is  one  of  the  most  essential  ele- 
ments  in  the  manufacture. 

Another  grinding  of  the  mixed  materials  in  mills  of  various  types, 
to  such  a  fineness  that  82  to  92%  will  pass  through  a  screen  having  200 
meshes  p>er  linear  inch,  completes  the  preparation  for  the  rotary  kilns. 

A  modem  kiln  located  at  the  plant  of  the  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 
at  Hudson,  N.  Y.  is  shown  in  Fig.  258,  page  820.  This  is  232  feet  3J 
inches  long  by  12  feet  in  diameter  and  is  elevated  so  that  the  clinker 
flows  to  subsequent  machinery  by  gravity.  Fine  grinding  before  burn- 
ing  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  successful  manufacture. 

The  best  type  of  rotary  kiln  used  for  calcining  dry  materials,  con- 
sbts  of  an  inclined  steel  tube  from  100  to  250  feet  long.  The  diameter 
is  generally  8  to  12  feet,  though  occasionally  smaller  than  this  at  the 
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upper  end  and  tapering  to  the  larger  sìze  at  a  point  about  one-third 
of  its  length  f  rom  the  upper  end. 

The  lower  end  of  the  rotary  is  closed  by  a  movable  brick  wall,  and 
through  the  center  of  this  passes  a  pipe  that  feeds  the  powdered  coal 
which  in  a  separate  building  is  cnished  to  pea  size  and  pulverized  in 
tube  mills,  or  other  pulverizing  machines,  so  that  about  95%  is  finer 
than  a  loo-mesh  screen;  the  finer  the  coal  the  greater  its  eflSciency. 

The  ground  stone  may  be  fed  into  the  upper  end  of  the  rotary  by  a 
spirai  conveyor  enclosed  in  a  pipe  which  is  water-jacketed  to  prevent 
the  feed  pif)e  from  buming  out.  The  degree  of  calcination  is  govemed 
by  the  supply  of  raw  material,  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  rotary,  which 
rests  on  rollers  geared  to  a  speed-changing  device,  and  the  quantity  of 
fuel.  If  coal  is  used  for  fuel,  it  is  fed  by  a  blast  from  a  fan,  and  the 
quantity  is  regulated  by  a  spirai  conveyor  nmning  at  changeable  speed. 
The  heat  in  the  kiln  is  so  intense  that  the  coal  bums  as  a  gas  without 
apparent  smoke  or  cinder.  The  proper  temperature,  which  is  said  to 
be  2700°  to  3000°  Fahr.,  is  determined  by  the  app>earance  of  the  bum- 
ing clinker.  At  a  certain  point  in  its  descent  the  material  becomes 
semi-vitrified  and  forms  into  irregular  balls  or  clinkers,  which  roU 
around  and  finally  fall  out  red-hot  at  the  lower  end  in  pieces  ranging 
in  size  from  |-inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  clinker,  when  properly 
bumed,  is  of  a  greenish  black  color  with  a  faint  glisten,  and  contains 
but  few  large  pieces.  It  slightly  resembles  in  appearance  the  clinker 
often  found  among  the  ashes  of  hard  coal. 

The  output  of  a  rotary  varies  with  the  length  and  diameter  from  150 
to  200  barrels  per  24  hours  for  a  60  foot  kiln  to  i  000  to  2  000  barrels 
for  a  150  to  200  foot  kiln  with  a  smaller  coal  consumption  per  bbl. 

The  clinker,  after  being  cooled  in  some  form  of  cooler,  is  crushed  by 
passing  between  horizontal  rolls  or  through  some  other  form  of  crusher, 
and  is  then  ready  for  the  fine  grinding,  or,  if  desired,  it  may  be  stored 
either  out  of  doors  or  under  cover  imtU  needed.  Strangely  enough, 
wetting  the  clinker  does  not  injure  it  provided  it  is  dry  when  it  enters 
the  fine  grinders. 

The  fine  grinding  is  accomplished  by  passing  the  clinker  through 
one  or  more  special  mills*,  such  as  ball  mills,  tube  mills,  Griflin,  Kent 
or  Lehigh  Fuller  MiUs. 

A  tube  mill,  which  is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  grinding  cement,  con- 
sists  of  a  long  horizontal  cylinder  filled  nearly  to  its  axle  with  flint  i>ebbles 
imported  from  Europe,  which  average  about  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter. 
The  cement  is  ground  by  rolling  around  with  the  flints.     It  is  then 

*  See  illustrationa  in  adveitisiag  pagea  at  back  of  book. 
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thrown  against  the  screen,  which  prevents  the  passing  of  pieces  of  flint. 
A  tube  mill  which  passes,  say,  2^0  barrels  of  cement  per  day,  will  re- 
quire  the  renewal  of  the  flint  pebbles  at  the  rate  of  about  600  Ib.  per 
week.  Such  small  milis  as  these,  however,  are  being  superseded  by 
larger  ones,  i.e.,  by  combined  ball  and  tube  milk  having  a  capacity  up 
to  75  to  ICQ  barrels  of  cement  per  hour. 

It  is  customary  to  store  the  cement  in  bulk  and  weigh  it  out  by  auto- 
matic  weighing  and  bag  packing  machines  into  bags  or  barrels  as 
required  for  shipment. 

In  outlining  the  cement  machinery,  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
methods  for  conveying  the  material  from  one  machine  to  another. 
Bucket  conveyors,  chain  drags,  belts  and  spirai  conveyors  are  ali  more 
or  less  used.  A  spirai  conveyor  is  a  helical  biade  on  a  revolving  shaft, 
set  in  a  square  or  circular  trough  or  tube  of  larger  size  than  the  spirai, 
so  that  the  material  packs  around  the  circumference,  and  the  biade 
Comes  in  contact  only  with  the  powdered  material. 

Plaster  of  Paris  (calcium  sulphate  CaS04)  or  g5^sum  (CaS04  + 
2H2O),  the  same  substance  in  crystalline  form,  is  an  important  addition 
to  cement  as  a  regulator  of  its  setting,  and  from  2  to  3%  is  used' in  nearly 
ali  Portland  cement  manufactories.  The  gypsiun  must  be  added  after 
the  calcination  and  before  the  final  grinding,  in  order  to  insure  the 
proper  result. 

The  laboratory  of  a  cement  plant  is  an  important  feature.  Not  only 
must  the  raw  materials  and  the  finished  cement  be  analyzed  at  frequent 
periods  to  insure  uniformity  of  product,  but  the  cement  must  be  mechani- 
cally  tested  also  for  fineness,  time  of  setting,  tensile  strength  at  seven 
and  twenty-eight  days,  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  ali,  for  sound- 
ness.  Most  manufacturers  use  some  form  of  the  accelerated  or  hot 
test.  This  is  not  only  due  to  the  fact  that  many  engineers  require 
the  cement  to  pass  an  acclerated  test  for  reception,  but  because  the 
chemists  in  the  cement  factories  consider  this  test  of  great  value  in 
checking  up  the  quality  of  cement. 

Wet  Process  with  Rotary  Kìlns.  The  rotary  or  Ransome  kiln  was 
first  used  in  England  on  wet  materials.  Rotaries  bave  been  widely,  in 
fact  almost  xmiversally,  adopted  in  the  United  States  for  calcining  dry 
materials.  More  recently  this  field  has  been  extended  to  use  with 
slurry  formed  from  the  mixture  of  pulverized  materials  such  as  mari 
and  clay  and  containing  some  40%  or  more  of  water,  which  is  pumped 
into  the  end  of  the  rotary  and  dried  by  the  same  flame  used  for 
calcination. 
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In  the  United  States  the  raw  materials  most  tommonly  employed  in 
the  wet  process  are  mari  and  day.  The  mari  as  it  comes  to  the  mill  is 
broken  up  in  some  form  of  a  disintegrator.  The  clay  is  dried  and 
pulverized  and  is  then  mixed  with  the  mari,  which  is  about  of  the  con- 
sistency  of  thick  cream,  in  a  pug  mill,  or  an  edge-nmner. 

In  some  cases  the  clay  is  ground  and  water  is  added  to  it  before  mix- 
ing with  the  mari. 

The  mixed  materials  must  now  be  ground  wet  before  buming.  This 
is  sometimes  accomplished  in  mill  stones,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  horizontal 
stones  the  upper  one  of  which  revolves  upon  an  upright  shaft,  but  more 
often  in  wet  tube  mills  similar  to  those  described  on  page  819. 

Stationary  Kilns.  Before  the  introduction  of  rotary  or  revolving 
kilns  ali  cement  was  birnied  in  stationary  kilns.  Stationary  kilns  are 
of  two  general  t)^s:  (i)  intermittent  kilns,  which  are  completely 
charged  and  then  bumed,  and  (2)  continuous  kilns,  where  the  fire  is 
maintained  continuously  and  the  exhaust  heat  is  used  to  dry  and  heat 
the  raw  materials  before  buming  them.  The  bricks  of  cement  slurry 
and  the  coke  are  placed  in  these  kilns  in  layers  by  hand  and  then  bumed. 
While  the  old  style  of  stationary  kilns  are  practically  obsolete,  small, 
vertical  kilns  taking  material  in  small  cakes  and  operating  under  air 
pressure,  were  being  introduced  in  Germany  before  the  war.  These  were 
said  to  be  lower  in  first  cost  and  more  economical  in  operation  than  the 
rotary  kiln. 

The  most  common  form  of  intermittent  kiln  is  the  Dome  or  Botile 
Kiln.  This  consists  of  a  single  shaft  into  which  alternate  layers  of  moist 
bricks  of  cement  slurry  and  coke  are  placed  by  hand  and  bumed.  After 
cooling,  the  clinker  is  drawn  out  by  hand  through  a  door  at  the  bottom, 
picked  over  to  remove  under-bumed  clinker,  —  which  is  of  a  yellowish 
shade  instead  of  black,  —  and  clinker  which  has  fused  to  fragments  of  the 
firebrick  lining. 

The  Johnson  Kiln  is  a  more  economical  form  of  intermittent  kiln.  The 
slurry  is  placed  in  chambers,  and  dried  by  the  exhaust  gases  from  the 
burning  of  the  previous  charge  before  being  placed  in  the  kilns. 

Of  the  continuous  kilns,  the  Hoffman  Ring  Kiln  consists  of  several 
chambers  or  furnaces  around  a  centrai  chimney.  As  the  material  in  one 
furnace  is  bumed,  the  heat  passes  around  through  the  other  fumaces  so  as 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  bricks  in  them  and  utilize  the  exhaust 
heat. 

In  the  Schoefer  Kiln^  which  is  also  of  the  continuous  type,  the 
bricks  and  fuel  are  loaded  from  time  to  time  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
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shaft,  and  pass  down;  increasing  in  temperature,  through  the  fiame, 
where  the  area  is  contracted,  to  be  cooled  below  and  drawn  cut  at 
the  bottom. 

The  Dietzsch  KUn  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  tyi^  of  construction, 
except  that  hand-labor  is  required  in  passing  the  dried  material  into 
the  heatìng  chamber. 

NATURAL  OEMENT  MANUFAGTURE 

The  process  of  manufacture  of  Naturai  cement  consists,  in  brief,  of 
huming  a  naturai  argillaceous  limestone  at  low  heat  and  grinding  it  to 
powder.  The  stone  used  in  England  is  very  soft,  in  fact  nearly  as  disin- 
tegrated  as  mari. 

Raw  Material.  Many  of  the  limestones  used  for  Naturai  cement  con- 
tain  a  high  proportion  of  magnesia  and  an  excess  of  day,  while  others  are 
nearly  free  from  magnesia.  It  must  be  calcined  at  a  temperature  much 
below  that  required  for  Portland  cement  or  it  will  fuse  to  a  slag  which 
after  grinding  has  no  hydraulic  properties.  Suitable  formations  occur  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  most  noted  being  that  found  in 
the  region  of  eastem  New  York  where  .Rosendale  cements  are  made. 
Sometimes  the  stone  is  taken  entirely  from  one  ledge,  while  in  other  cases 
mixtures  of  two  strata  are  employed.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  analysis 
of  the  rock,  as  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  required  chemical  composition 
of  the  product  (see  p.  40),  and  the  price  at  which  Naturai  cement  is  sold 
does  not  warrant  great  refinement. 

Process  of  Manufacture  of  Naturai  Cement.  There  is  less  variety  in 
the  methods  employed  for  produdng  Naturai  cement  than  for  Portland. 

In  a  typical  plant,  the  stones,  of  about  the  size  that  would  be  required 
for  a  large  crusher,  are  brought  from  the  quarry  in  carts  or  cars  and 
dumped  directly  into  the  top  of  the  kilns,  which  are  of  boiler  iron  lined 
with  firebrick.  They  bave  no  chimneys,  but  are  open  at  the  top  and  of 
the  same  size  throughout.  Thick  layers  of  stone  are  alternated  with  thin 
layers  of  pea  coal.    The  clinker  is  drawn  out  at  the  bottom  as  it  is  bumed. 

In  the  older  plants  the  bumed  clinker  is  crushed  and  then  ground  be- 
tween  mill  stones,  while  the  newer  mills  use  grinding  machinery  similar  to 
that  in  Portland  cement  plants.  When  bumt.  Naturai  cement  rock  is 
more  readily  powdered  than  Portland  cement  clinker. 

PUZZOLAN  CEMENT  MANUFACTURE 

Puzzolan  cement  has  been  made  in  the  United  States  from  blast 
fumace  slag  mixed  with  slaked  lime.    Ia  Europe,  naturai  puzzolanic 
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materiak  have  been  employed.  This  cement  must  not  be  confused 
with  true  Portland  cement  which  may  be  made  by  employing  slag  and 
lime  as  raw  materìals  and  calcining  in  the  usuai  way. 

The  process  of  manufacture*  consists  essentially  of  cooling  the  slag, 
mixing  it  with  slaked  lime,  and  grinding  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

SlaiT  {or  Puuolaa  Cement  For  making  pig  iron  a  blast  furnace  is 
charged  with  a  mixture  of  iron  ores,  fluxes  (consisting  of  limestone,  either 
calcite  or  dolomite)  and  fuel,  in  the  proper  chemical  proportions  to  pro- 
duce, after  reduction  by  heat,  products  of  definite  chemical  composition. 
These  resulting  products  are  pig  iron  and  slag.  Any  one  unacquainted 
with  metallurgy  naturally  thinks  of  blast  furnace  slag  as  a  compound 
composed  to  a  large  extent  of  iron.  This  is  incorrect  ;  nearly  ali  the  iron 
is  drawn  off  in  the  pigs  and  only  enough  to  form  a  very  small  impurity 
goes  off  with  the  slag. 

Ali  slags  are  not  suitable  for  Puzzolan  cement,  as  they  ordinarily  con- 
tain  too  high  a  percentage  of  magnesia  and  are  of  ten  too  high  in  alumina. 
The  specifications  for  slag  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Steel  Portland  ce- 
ment are  as  foUowsif 

Slag  must  analyze  within  the  following  limits  : 

Per  cent. 

Silica  plus  alumina,  not  over 49 

Alumina 13  to  16 

Magnesia,  under 4 

Slag  must  be  made  in  a  hot  furnace  and  must  be  of  light  gray  color. 

Slag  must  be  thoroughly  disintegrated  by  the  action  of  a  large  stream  of  cold  water 
directed  against  it  with  considerale  force.  This  contact  should  be  made  as  near  the 
furnace  as  Is  possible. 

Mr.  E.  Candlot  sa)^J  "The  slag  must  be  basic;  according  to  Mr.  Tet- 

CaO 

majer,  when  the  ratio  — — -  falls  below  unity  the  slag  is  useless;  the 

S1O2 

ratio  of  alumina  to  silica  must  be  between  0.45  and  0.50.    According  to 

Mr.  Prost,  the  composition  of  slags  habitually  used  in  the  manufacture 

of  Puzzolan  cements  must  be  nearly  represented  by  the  formula  2  SÌO2, 

AI2O8,  3  CaO." 

Mr.  E.  C.  Eckel§  gives  the  following  three  analyses  of  slag  and  slag 

cement: 

*Aq  investigation  of  the  manufacture  and  properties  of  Puzzolan  cement  is  given  in  Report  of 
Board  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1900,  on  Steel  Portland  Cement. 

tReport  of  Board  of  Engineera,  U.  S.  A. ,  xgoo^on  Steel  Portland  Cement. 
tCiments  et  Chauz  Hydrauliques,  1898,  p.  157. 
SMineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1901. 
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Analyses  of  Slags  in  Actual  Use  and  Camposilton  of  Slag  Cemenls 
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Process  of  Manufacture  of  Pozzolan  Oement.  No  kilns  are  required 
except  for  burning  the  lime.  Molten  slag  asit  flows  from  the  blast  fuma  ce 
is  granulateci  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  stream  of  cold  water.  This 
renders  the  product  more  strongly  hydraulic,  and  most  of  the  sulphur  is 
removed  as  it  strikes  the  water.  As  sent  to  the  cement  plant,  it  usualiy 
contains  from  30%  to  40%  of  water,  and  the  first  operation  is  to  pass  it 
through  a  dryer.  The  dried  slag  may  or  may  not  have  a  preliminary 
grinding  before  adding  the  slaked  lime. 

The  lime  is  produced  by  burning  a  pure  limestone,  and  then  slaking  it 
with  water  to  which  has  been  added  a  small  percentage  of  caustic  soda  or 
other  similar  material,  to  make  the  resulting  cement  quicker  setting. 
After  drying,  the  slaked  lime  is  mixed  with  the  slag  and  ground  in  ball 
milk  and  tube  mills,  or  in  other  forms  of  fine  grinding  machinery,  nrd 
is  ready  for  packing  in  bags  or  barrels  for  shipment. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn 
MISCELLANEOUS  STRUCTURES. 

The  more  important  structures  are  treated  with  considerable  detail  in 
preceding  chapters.  The  uses  of  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  are  now 
so  numerous  and  are  increasing  so  rapidly  that  only  brief  reference  can  he 
inade  to  a  few  of  the  smaller  and  of  the  less  common  structures. 

In  railroaxl  work,  not  only  for  the  more  important  structures  like  piers, 
abutments  and  arches,  but  for  the  numberless  smaller  detaìls  like  telegraph 
poles,  tìes,  bimiping  posts,  and  signal  posts,  is  reinforced  concrete  bting 
cmploycd.  Roundhouses,  statìons  and  terminal  warehouses  are  being 
designed  either  exclusively  or  in  part  of  this  material. 

In  p>ower  development,  not  only  the  dams  are  of  concrete,  but  the  canals, 
pienstocks,  fiumes,  and  the  power  stations  themselves. 

In  water-works  construction  the  use  of  concrete  has  extended  to  reservoirs, 
filter  basins,  tanks  and  conduits,  and,  in  some  of  the  recent  works,  concrete 
with  its  imbedded  steel  for  reinforcement  is  almost  the  only  structural 
material. 

Even  the  farmer  and  the  housebolder  are  utilizing  concrete  in  various  ways 
for  bamSy  garages,  chicken  houses,  fioors,  fences,  silos,  tanks,  troughs, 
drains  and  many  other  of  the  small  details  which  make  foreconomy,  dura- 
bility  and  convenience.  By  mixing  and  placing  the  concrete  according  to 
the  diiectìons  laid  down  in  Chapter  II  and  using  sufficient  reinforcement  (in 
some  cases  ordinary  fence  wire  is  suitable),  many  an  inexperìenced  man  has 
built  permanent  structures  of  pleasing  appearance.  For  reinforced  con- 
crete work  such  as  floors,  roofs  and  stairs,  an  engineer  should  be  called 
upon  to  design  the  dimensions  and  reinforcement. 

Telegraph  Poles.  Wooden  poics  are  being  replaced  in  many  localities  by 
poles  of  reinforced  concrete  because  of  their  greater  durabilìty.  'f  he  Pennsyl- 
vania lines  west  of  Pittsburg*  bave  installed  poles  from  20  to  28  feet  high, 
8  inches  square  at  the  bottom,  taperìng  to  6  inches  square  at  the  top,  with 
comers  chamfered  2  inches.  Holes  are  left  in  the  pole  for  the  brace  and 
cross-arm  bolts  and  also  for  the  climber  steps.  The  reinforcement  may  be 
greatest  at  the  bottom  and  reduced  above  to  allow  for  the  lessenìng  stress. 

^  Concrete  Engineering,  Jvlf  1908,  p.  189. 
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In  1907  Mr.  Robert  A.  Cummings*  made  comparative  testsof  reinforced 
concrete  and  white  cedar  poles.  The  former  were  13  inches  square  at  the 
butt  and  7  inches  at  the  top,  reinforced  to  wìthstand  the  weight  of  50  wires 
ali  coated  vAih  ice  to  a  diameter  of  one  inch.  These  were  stronger  than  the 
wooden  poles  of  substantially  the  same  size.  After  breaking,  the  ends  of 
the  concrete  poles  were  held  in  a  slightly  inclined  position  by  the  reinforce- 
ment,  while  the  wooden  poles  broke  square  off  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Ties.  Concrete  ties  of  varied  designsf  bave  proved  satisfactory  for  slow 
speed  traffic,  especially  in  yards  and  on  tumouts.  They  also  bave  been 
used  to  a  certain  extent  on  high  speed  track.  One  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures  is  the  connection  with  the  rail  which  is  generally  made  through  a 
cushion  block  of  wood.  If  the  tie  supports  both  rails,  it  must  be  reinforced 
in  the  center  at  the  top  to  resist  the  negative  bending  moment.  The  ends 
of  the  ties  should  also  be  well  reinforced  to  prevent  breakagein  caseof  derail- 
ment. 

Road  Beds.  For  tunnels,  concrete  roadbeds  bave  beenfoundeconomical 
because  of  the  very  great  saving  in  maintenance  expense. 

Rotmdhoases.  Reinforced  concrete  affords  a  durable  and  inflammable 
material  for  the  structural  portions  and  the  roofs  of  roundhouses,  while  the 
walls  may  be  built  either  of  concrete  or  of  brick. 

Ginder  and  Ash  Pits.  Concrete  will  stand  as  high  temperature  as  \\ìll 
be  given  to  it  by  hot  ashes  and  cinders. 

Gndn  Elevatore.  By  building  of  reinforced  concrete  the  danger  from 
fire  is  avoided  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  Constant  repairs. 

Goal  Pockets.  For  coal  Storage  the  strength  and  fireproofness  of  rein- 
forced concrete  is  bringing  about  its  general  adoption. 

Boiler  Settings.  Reinforced  concrete  boiler  settings  bave  been  in  success- 
ful  use  in  several  plants  for  a  number  of  years.  The  initial  cost  is  prob- 
ably  not  less  than  brick  but  greater  durability  and  freedom  from  repairs  is 
claimed  by  the  users  of  concrete  settings. 

Doublé  walls  are  required  with  an  air  space  between.  The  inner  wall 
may  be  about  5  inches  thick  and  the  outer  about  6  inches,  both  thoroughly 
reinforced  to^  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  development  of  cracks.  Bars 
f -inch  diameter,  spaced  6  inches  apart  both  ways,  afford  effective  reinforce- 
ment.  The  walls  may  be  tied  together  at  intervals  with  bars.  The  rein- 
forcement  permits  building  the  settìng  to  any  shape  over  the  boiler,  although 
wherever  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  boiler,  a  3-inch  layer  of  minerai  wool 
should  be  introduced  to  allow  for  variatìon  in  expansion. 

*  Cement  A  gè,  Aug.  1907,  p.  84. 

t  Concete  ReviezOy  1908,  published  by  the  Association  of  American  Portland  Cement  Manu- 
facturers. 


MISCELLANEOUS  STRUCTURES  gag 

A  fire-brick  linìng  must  be  used.  A  thickness  of  8  or  9  inches  is  more 
economical  than  a  4j-inch  linìng  because  it  can  be  replaced  without  dis- 
turbing  the  concrete.  Spaces  must  be  lef  t  at  the  ends  of  the  fire-brick  lining 
to  allow  for  expansion. 

The  concrete  should  be  as  neh  as  i  :  2 :4  and  the  best  aggregates  are  quartz 
sand  and  trap  rock  about  ì  inch  maximum  size.  For  high  temperatures 
gravcl  and  limestone  aggregates  should  be  avoided.  Cinders  of  first-class 
quality  should  make  durable  wall^  when  mixed  wìth  sand  and  cement 
in  neh  proportions. 

Fences.  Fences  bave  been  built  of  solid  concrete,  of  mortar  plastered 
on  wire  lath,  of  concrete  rails  set  in  concrete  posts,  and  of  concrete  posts  vAih 
galvanized  fence  wire  between  them.  The  last  pian  is  the  most  common. 
For  farai  or  di  vision  fences  the  length  of  posts  may  be  7  feet,  allowing  3  feet 
of  this  to  set  into  the  ground,  and  the  size  may  be  5  or  6  inches  square  at  the 
bottom  and  4  or  5  inches  square  at  the  top  with  ^-inch  rods  in  each  corner. 
Forms  are  easily  made  singly  or  so  as  to  mold  several  posts  at  once. 

Silos.  Silos  of  solid  monolithic  concrete  built  in  circular  forms  may  bave 
walls  6  inches  thick  reinforced  with  ^-inch  bars  bent  to  circles  and  placed 
12  inches  apart.  Occasionai  vertical  bars  are  also  necessary.  The  con- 
crete must  be  mixed  wet  and  placed  very  caref ully  so  as  to  give  a  perfectly 
smooth  interior  surface,  so  solid  and  dense  that  the  ensilage  will  not  be  dried 
out  next  to  the  wall. 

Oreenhouses.  Greenhouses  themselves,  as  well  as  the  floors,  tables, 
water  troughs,  hotbeds,  and  minor  appurtenances,  are  being  built  of  con- 
crete. The  directions  throughout  the  various  chapters  in  this  treatise 
for  structures  of  different  classes  will  be  found  to  apply  to  these  details. 

House  Ohimneys.  Chimneys  for  residences  may  be  of  concrete  if 
heavily  reinforced,  but  the  expense  of  forms  usually  will  make  them  more 
costly  than  brick. 

Chimney  caps  of  concrete  should  be  well  reinforced  to  prevent  cracking. 
Residences.     Residences  are  built  of  solid  reinforced  concrete; concrete 
blocks  (see  p.  623);  concrete  tile,  plastered  (see  p.  628);  and  mortar  plas- 
tered on  metal  lath  (see  p.  645). 

Solid  or  monolithic  concrete  is  especially  adapted  to  fine  residences  and 
permits  unique  architectural  treatment.  Eventually  with  the  developmcnt 
and  consequent  reduction  in  cost  of  form  construction,  reinforced  concrete 
may  be  more  generally  employed  for  dwellings  of  small  and  moderate  size. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 
REFERENCES  TO   CONCRETE  LITERATURE 

While  this  chapter  is  not  a  complete  bibliography  of  concrete  literature, 
it  presents  a  comprehensive  list  of  valuable  books  and  articles  reiating  lo 
the  subject. 

Under  General  References  the  names  of  authors  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically.  The  various  subject  headings  under  Subject  References  are 
also  arranged  alphabetically,  and  the  references  are  printed  in  order  ol 
dates,  the  latest  first.  Articles  are  usually  described  by  their  subject-raat- 
ler  instead  of  giving  their  titles  verbatim.  In  the  case  of  similar  articles 
printed  in  two  or  more  periodicals,  preference  is  generally  given  to  the  one 
hearing  the  earlier  date.    For  references  to  this  treatise  see  the  Index. 

ABBBEVIATIONS 

The  foUowing  abbreviations  (most  of  which  correspond  to  those  adopted 
by  the  Engineering  Index)  are  employed: 

Ann.  de  Ponts  et  Chauss, — Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chaussées.  m.  Paris. 

Arch.  Ree, — Architectural  Record.     New  York. 

Beton  u,  Eisen. — Beton  und  Eisen.     Vienna. 

Can.  Eng. — Canadian  Engineer.    Montreal,  Canada. 

Cement  and  Eng.  News. — Cement  and  Engineering  News.     Chicago. 

Comptes  Rendus — Comptes  Rendus  de  PAcadémie   des   Sciences.     Paris. 

Con.  Eng. — Concrete  Engineering.     Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Deutsche  Bau. — Deutsche  Bauzeitung.     Berlin. 

Eng.  Conir. — Engineering  Contracting.     Chicago. 

Eng.  Mag. — Engineering  Magazine.     New  York  &  London. 

Eng.  News. — Engineering  News.     New  York. 

Eng.  Ree. — Engineering  Record.     New  York. 

Gen.  Civ. — Genie  Civil.     Paris. 

Ins.  Eng. — Insurance  Engineering.  New  York. 

Int.  Eng.  Cong. — International  Engineering  Congress,  St.  Louis,  1904. 

Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc, — ^Journal  American  Chemical  Society.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.  —  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  So- 
cieties, Philadelphia. 

Jour.  Fr.  Inst.  —  Journal  Franklin  Institute.     Philadelphia. 

Jour.  W.  Soc.  Engs.  —  Journal  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers, 
Chicago. 

Munte.  Engng.  —  Municipal  Engineering.    Indianapolis. 

Oest,  Monalsehr,  /.  d.  Oeff.  Baudienst.  —  Oesterreichische  Monatsschrìft 
fiir  den  Oefifentlichen  Baudienst.    Vienna. 
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Pro.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engs.  —  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 

Engineers.    New  York. 
Pro,  Am.  Soc,  Test.  Mat.  —  Proceedings  of  American  Society  for  Testing 

Materials.    Philadelphia. 
Pro.  Assn.  Ry.  Supts.  —  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of 

Railway  Superintendents  of  Bridges  and  Buildings.    New  York. 
Pro.  Engs.  Club  of  Pkila.  —  Proceedings  Engineers'  Club.     Philadelphia. 
Pro.  Engs.  Soc.  of  W.  Penn.  —  Proceedings  of  Engineers'  Society  of 

Western  Pennsylvania.    Pittsburgh. 
Pro.  Inst.  Civ.  Engs.  —  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

London. 
Ry.  6r*  Eng.  Rev.  —  Railway  &  Engineering  Review.    Chicago. 
R.  R.  Gaz.  —  Railroad  Gazette.    New  York. 

Rept.  Chief  of  Engs.,  U.  S.  A.  —  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 
RepL  Eng.  Dept.  —  Report  of  Engineering  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rept.  Mei.  W.  6r*  S.  Board.  —  Report  of  Metropolitan  Water  &  Sewerage 

Board,  Massachusetts. 
Revue  Gen.  des  Chemins  de  Fer.  —  Revue  Generale  des  Chemins  de  Fer. 

Paris. 
Rev.  Tech.  —  Revue  Technique.  —  Paris. 
Schw.  Bauz.  —  Schweizerische  Bauzeitung.    Ziirich. 
Tech.  —  Technograph.    University  of  Illinois.     Champaign,  HI. 
Tech.  Qr.  —  Technology  Quarterly.     Boston. 
Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engs.  —  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil 

Engineers.    New  York. 
Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Engs.  —  Transactions  American  Society  of  Me- 

chanical  Engineers.    New  York. 
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Newman,  John.  Notes  on  Concrete  and  Works  in 
Concrete.    Spon,  London,  1887. 

NoS,  H.  de  la.  Ciment  arme.  Annales  des  Ponts 
et  Chaussées,  I,  1899,  P-  x« 

«Potter,  Thomas.  Concrete:  Its  Use  in  Build- 
ing.   D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New  York,  xooS. 

Redgrave,  Gilbert  R.  Calcareous  Cements:  TheIr 
Nature  and  Use.  With  Some  Observations 
upon  Cement  Testing.  J.  B.Uppinoott  Co., 
Philadelphia,  1905. 

Sabin,  Louis  Cariton.  Cement  and  Concrete.  Mc- 
Graw  Pubb'shing  Co,  1907, 

«Schoch,  C  Die  Moderne  Aufberatung  un*' 
Wertung  der  Mortel  Materialen.    Berlin,  xox' 

«Spalding.  Frederick  P.    HydrauHc  Cement:    li» 
Properties,  Testing,  and  Use.    John  WOey  ^ 
Sons,  Inc.,  New  Yorit,  1906. 
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Satdiffe,  Qeoffe  L.  Concrete:  Ita  Nature 
and  Uses.  Croeby,  Lockwood  and  Son, 
London,  1893, 

Taylor,  Fredrick  W.  and  Thompson,  Sanford 
E.  A  Treatìae  on  Concrete.  Plain  and 
Reinforced.  John  Wi.*ey  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New 
York,  19x6. 

Tedesco.  N.  de.  Traité  théorique  et  pratique 
de  la  résistance  des  matériaux  appliquée 


au    beton    et    au   ciment    arme.      Ch. 
Btfranger,  Paris,  1904. 
Thompson,  Sanford  E,    (See  Taylor.) 
Vicat,  L.  J.     A  Practicai  and  Scientifìc  Trea- 
tise  on  Calcareoua  Mortar  and  Cementa, 
Artifìcial  and  Naturai.     Tranalated  from 
the  French  by  Capt.  J.  T.  Smith.    John 
Weale,  London,  1837. 


SUBJECT    REFERENCES 
Bond  of  Steel  to  Goncrete 


Bcrry.  H.  C.  Teats  of  Bond  of  Steel  Rara 
Kmbedded  in  Concrete.  Eng,  Ree, 
July.  1909,  P.  93.  ,  ^      ,  . 

Van  Ornum,  J.  L.  Testa  of  Bond  between 
Concrete  and  Steel.  Eng.  News,  Feb. 
1908,  p.  142. 

Withey,  Merton  O.  Testa  of  Bond  in  Rein- 
forced Concrete  Beama,  Proc.  Am.  Soc. 
Test.  Mat.,  Voi.  Vili,  1908,  p.  469. 

Shuman,  Jesse  J.  Teats  of  Cold  Twisted  Steel 
Roda.     Eng.  Ree,  July,  1907,  p.  77. 


Noble,  C.  W.  Choice  of  Steel  for  Reinforcing 
Concrete.     Eng.  News,  May,  1907,  p.  5 16. 

Boost,  Von  H.  New  Testa  of  Bond  of  Steel 
to  Concrete,  Berlin.  Beton  u.  Eisen, 
Heft  II,  1907,  p.  47. 

WIthey,  M.  O.     Variation  of  Bond  with  Com- 

gressive  Strength.      Univ.  of  Wìsconain 
ulletin  No.    175,    1907. 

Talbot.  A.  N.  Testa  of  Bond.  Univ.  of 
Illinoia  Bulletin,  No.  8,  1006. 


*Schaub,  J.  W.    Some  phenomena  of  adhesion. 

Eng.  News,  June,  1904,  p.  56 1. 
*Spoffford,  Chas.  M.       Testa  of  adhesion  of 

concrete  and  steel  at  Ma.*».   Inst.  Tecnol- 

ogy.   Beton  <&  Eisen,  III  Heft,  1903,  p. 

a  00. 
^Christophe,  Paul.   Adhesion  of  metal    Beton 

Arme,  1902,  p.  476. 
Mensch,  Leopold.     Adherence  of  concrete  and 

Steel.    Jour.  Aasn.  Eng.  Socs.,Sept.  1902, 

p.   lOI. 


Hatt,  W.  K.  Tests  of  rods  imbedded  in  con- 
crete.   Pro.  Am.  Soc.  Test  Mat.,  1902, 

Carson,  H.  A.  Adhesive  resistance  of  steel 
bars  in  concrete.  Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S. 
A.,  1901,  p.  620. 

Kurtz,  C.  M.  Tests  of  bolts  imbedded  in  con- 
crete. Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Feb.  190 1, 
p.  109. 

Bridges 


Location 
Switxerland 

4  ad  St.,   Phila. 

C.  B.  &  Q,  R.  R. 

Trestles 
Delaware  River 

D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 

Paulins  KiU 

D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R, 
Grand  River 

L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry. 
Curaberland  Valley 

Ry- 

Wyoming  Ave.,  Phila. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Viaduct 
Maumee,  Waterville, 

Ohio 
SandyHUl.N.Y. 


Walnut  Lane 

Phila. 
Paterson,  N.  J., 

PUinwell.  Mich., 

Waterloo,  lowa, 

Yellowstone  River, 


Max. 

span 
ft. 
3S9 

25o 


i5o 

120 

160 

100 

90 


Mnx. 

rise 
ft. 
87' 

53 


40 
60 

32 
28 


Crown 
thickness 

ft. 

4' 

3 


Reinforcement 
Longitudinal  éc  trans- 
verse  bars 
Doublé  Steel  arch 
ribs 


6 

7 
5 

2k 


Longitudinal  &  trans- 
verse bara 
None 

Horizontal  longitudinal 
rods  in  span d rei 
wails.     No  other 
reinforcement 


Authority 
Erto.  News,  Au3., 
1909,  p.  133. 
Eng.    S'ewa,    Ilay, 

i909._  I).    54^. 
Eng.    News,    À*ay, 

1909,  p.   546. 

Eng.    Ree,    Apr., 

J909,  p.    542. 

Eng.    Ree,    Apr., 

1909,  p.    541. 
Eng.  Ree,  Apr.  & 

May,    1909. 
Eng.    New»,   Apr., 

1909,  p.  377. 
Eng.     Ree,     Feb., 

1909.  P-    233. 


90 
60 

233 
54 
54 
72 

120 


35 

Si 
70 

2.5 

8 

7.2 
i5 


1* 

54 
1.8 

1.25 

I.I8 

2.0 


Longitudinal  &  trans- 
verse  rods 

Ribs,  angle  bars, 
latticed 

None 


I  z  ribs  about 

4  ft.  apart 
4-inch  6-lb.  chan- 

nels  1.9  ft.  apart 
Steel  Ribs 


Lattice  girders 
*An  asterisk  precedes  the  references  which  are  especially  noteworthy. 


Eng.    Ree,    Aug., 

1908,  p.  228. 
Cement,      Aug., 
1908,  p.  Il 6. 
Trans.    A  m.  Soe 
Civ.  Enars.,yo\. 
LIX.  p.  195. 
Eng.  New8,  Jan., 
1907.  p.  117. 
Eng.  Ree,  Sept.,  1904, 

p.  303 
Eng.  New»,  May,  1904. 

p.  456 
Eng,  Ree,   Feb.,  1904, 

•p.  r85 
Eng.  New»,  Jan.,  1904, 

p.  25 
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Max.  Max. 

span  rìse 

Location.  it.  ft. 

Plano,  111.,  75  3^i 

3rd  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  x  io  X4>25 

Newark,  N.  J.,  132  x6.a 

Kankakee,  III.,  73  8.4 

Mishawaka,  Ind.,  no  14 

Prospcct  Ave.,  N.  Y,  85  8^ 

Riverside,  Cai.,  87  36.9 

Leorainster,  Mass.,  45  6.as 

Des  Moines  River,."^  t  zoo  38 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  122  xi.5 

Concord,  Mas»^,  56  7 

Lansing,  Mich.,  xao  23 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  100  11 

Chatellerault,  France,  164  15.7 

Kirchheim,  Germany,  124.6  x8 

Gennany,  X32  X4.7 

Switzerland,  128  xz 

Southern  Ry.,  Austria,         32.8  3.3 

Topeka,  Kan.,  X25  xa 

Inzigkofen,  Germany,  140  X4.5 

Munderkingen,Gemiany,  X64  16.4 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  70  io 

Maryborough,  Queensl'd    50  4 

Neuh&usel,  Hungary,  55>78  3.7 

Philadelphia,  Penn.,  25.39  6.5 


Crown 

thickness 

ft. 

3 

a.z 

3 

1.33 
a 
fl.25 

3-5 
x.i 
1.67 

a-S 

x.x 

a 

a. 5 

1-7 

a.6 

o.8a 

0.56 

0.5 

1.8 
a. 3 

3-3 
i.as 

1.25 
oSa 

3 


Authority 

Eng,  Rec.t  Jan.,  1904, 

p.  z8 
Edwin  Thacher,  1904 


ReinforcemenL 

r  and  V  cor- 
rugated  bars 
Melan,  4  angles,  lat- 

ticed 
Melan,  4  angles,  lat-    Edwin  Thacher,  1904 

ticed 
Thacher,  rods  near      Edwin  Thacher,  X904 

top  and  bottom 
Melan.  4  angles,  lat-    Edwin  Thacher,  1903 
ticed 

Eng.  NetuSf  Dee.,  1903, 

p.588 
Eng.  NewSt  Oct-,  1903, 


Corrugated  bara 
None 


Round  rods 

anchored 

Melan 


[.  R.  Worcester,  1903 


Cemeni,  July,  x9oa, 

p.  aoo 
Eng.  News^  March, 

1902,  p.  261 
T.  R.  Worcester,  1901 
Melan,  4  angles,  lat-    Edwin  Thacher,  1901 

ticed 
Melan,  4  angles,  lat-    Edwin  Thacher 
ticed 

RevueGen.  desChemins 

de  Fer,  Dee,  1901 
Eng.  Newsy  Oa.,  1899, 

p.  246 
Eng.  News^  Sept.,  1899, 

p.  179 
Eng.  News,  Sept.,  X899 

p.  179 
Eng.  News,  Sept.,  1899, 

p.  179 
Eng.  Ree.,  Aprii  16, 1898 
33  000  Ib.  cast  iron     Eng.  News,  Sept.,  x8g6, 

p.  178 
Inst.  Civ.  Engs.,  V.  1x9, 

p.  224 
Eng.  News,  Oct.,  t'    *, 

p.  214 
Engng.,  London,  Aiay 

IO,  1895,  p.  395 
Inst.  Civ.  Engs.iV    .  14, 

p.  402  .j 

Eng.  News,  Sept.,  1893, 

p.  189 


rx5'bars 

None 
Melan 

ticec 
Melan 

ticet. 
Hennebique 

None 

Monier 

Monier 

Monier 

Melan  beams 
330» 

None 

Melan  beams 

Steel  rails 

Skeleton  gird< 


li' mesh,  i'wire 
netting 


BuìldingB 


Aeinforced  Concrete  Dome  of  Porto  Rico 
Capitol.     Eng  Reo.,  May  1909,  p.  S78. 

Baxter  Building.  Portland,  Me.  Eng.  Ree, 
Apr.,  1909,  p.  492. 

Bradford,  A.  M.  Mill  Building  of  Cement 
Brick,  Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 
Average  Cost  1 2  per  cent  Less  than  Clay 
Brick.     Eng.  News.  Mar.,  1009,   p.  288. 

Perry,  J.  P.  H.  Gold  Storage  Warehouaes. 
Eng.  News,  Feb.,  1909,  p.  209. 

Mill  of  Androscoggin  Pulp  Company.     Eng. 

Ree.  Feb.,  1909,  P-  »90:    ,  .„       _, 

Christopher    Warehouse,    Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Eng.  Ree.,  Jan.,  1909.  P.  72. 
Mason,    W.    II.     Methods    and    Costa    with 

Separately  Molded  Members.     Nat.  Assn. 

Cem.  Userà,  Voi.  IV.  1908,  p.  48. 
Repairs  at  Pumping  Station,  Evans  ville,  Ind. 

Eng.  Ree.,  Dee..  1908,  p.  7'^;    ^^        .     , 
Great    Western    Railway    Freight   Terminal, 

England.     Eng.    News,    Dee.,    1908,    p. 

629' 


Cost  of    Walls  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio.     Cene. 

Eng..  Sept.,   1908,  p.   249. 
Torrey  Building,  Boston,  Mass.     Eng.  Ree, 

Sept.,  1908,  p.  319. 
Sugar  Warehouse,  Detroit,  Mich.     Eng.  Ree., 

Sept.,   1908,  p.   260. 
Construction  with  Reinforced  Coperete  Joints. 

Con.  Eng.,  Aug.,  1908,  p.  214. 
Reinforced  Concrete  Mausoleum.     Cene.  Eng. 

July,  1908,  p.  183. 
New  Orleans  Court  House.     Eng.  News,  July, 

1908,  p.  I. 
Chimney  of  Colusa-Parrott  M.  &  S.  Co.,  Butte. 

Mont.     Eng.  Ree,  June,  1908,  p.  735. 
Chimney   at    Cumberland    Mills,    Me.     E 

Ree,  May,  1908,  p.  S93. 
Hostetter    Building,     Pittsburg,     Pa. 


ng. 
Eng. 


News,  May,  1908,  p.  521. 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cai. 

Eng.  Ree,  May,  1908,  p.  648. 
Bostwick-Braun  Buildmg,  Toledo,  O.     Eng. 

Ree,  May,  1908,  p.  5 75. 
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Cantilever  Girden  in  the  Boyertown  Build- 
ing,    Philadelphia.     Eng.     News,    Apr., 

1908,  p.  447. 
Phelos  Publìshing  Co.   Building,  Springfield, 

Mass.     Eng.  Ree.,  Aprii,  1908,  p.  459. 
Burr.  W.  H.     Thirty-ninth  Street  Building, 

New  York.     Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engr., 

Voi.  LX,  p.  443  • 
Harwood,  S.  Q.      Wisconsin  Central  Railway 

Depot,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     Eng.  Ree, 

March,   1908,  p.  30^. 
Foundry  Building  at  Moline,  111.     Eng.  Ree, 

March,  1908,  p.  297. 
Cement  Stock  House  near  Montreal,  Canada. 

Eng.  Ree,  Feb.  1908,  p.  159. 
Weatport     Power     House,     Baltimore,     Md. 

Eng.  Ree,  Feb.,  1908.  p.  116. 
Terrell,  C.  B.     Garage,  White  Plains,  N.  J. 

Eng.  News,  Dee,  1907,  p.  633. 
St.   Mark  Hotel,  Oakland,  Cai.     Eng.  Ree, 

Dee,  X907,  p.  686. 
Newark  Warenouse  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.    Eng. 

Ree,  Aug.,   1907.  p.  iSz. 
Chateau  des  Beaux  Arts  on  Huntington  Bay, 

Long  Island.     Eng.  Ree,  Aug.,  1907,  p. 

x86. 
Separately  Moulded  Members  Edison  Portland 

Cement  Co.  Building,     New  Village,  N.  J. 

Eng.  Ne?ra,  July,  1907,  p.  5. 
R.  H.  H.  Steel  Laundnr  Building,  Newark, 

N.  J.     Eng.  Ree,  Jiine,  1907.  p.  677. 
Burtelgh,  W.  P.     Murphy  Vamish  Co.  Build- 
ing,  Newark,   N.   J,      Eng.   Ree,   May, 

1907,  p.  555. 
Holy  Angeis  School,   Buffalo,  N.  Y.     Eng. 

Ree,  Aprii,  1907,  p.  49 '• 
Ketterlmus  jLithographic  Manufacturing  Co. 

Building,  Phila.     Eng.  Ree,  Feb.,  1907, 

p.  za8. 


*Stadium.    Athletic  field  of  Harvard  University. 

L.  J.  JoluLson,  Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  June, 

1004,  p.  293. 
'*StC'.«'8building,  Chicago,  111.    Eng.  Rèe.,  June, 

')o4,  p.  713. 
Chimiléy    reinforced    with    T-bars,    21eigler,    SI. 

EnK.  Ree,  May,  1904.  p.  661. 
*Kelly  K.^  Jones  Company's  factory  building.    Eng. 


R-^.,  Feb.,  1004,  pp.  153  and  195. 
Lighthouse    at    Nicolaieff,    Ku&ia.    Eng. 
Jan.,  1904,  p.  xoo. 


'Factory  building,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.    Eng. 

Ree,  Jan.,  1904^  p.  67. 
College  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Eng.  Ree, 

Nov.,  1903,  p.  666. 
•The  Filtration  works  of  the  East  Jersey  Water 

Supply  Company,  Little  Falls,  N.  J.    G.  W. 

Fuller,  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Eng.,  Voi.  L,  p, 

394- 
*Ingails  Building,  Cincinnati,  O.    Eng.  Ree,  May, 

^90Z,  p.  540- 
Robert   A.   Van   Wick   Laboratory,   New   York. 

Cement,  Sept.,  1901,  p.  203. 
Elevator,    Buffalo,   N.  Y.    C.   R.   Ncher,   Jour. 

Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Aprii,  1901,  p.  275. 
Nassau    County    Jail,    Long    Island.    Cement, 

March,  1901,  P- 37- 
MediseVal  Castle  of  Badajos,  Spain.    G.  L.  Sut- 

ciiffe.  Concrete,  1893,  p.  5. 
St.  James's  Church,  BrooUyn,  N.  Y.    Cement, 

Nov.,  1900,  p.  196. 
Singer  Manufacturing  Co's.  Buildings  and  Chim- 

neys.    Cement,  Sept.,  1900,  p.  z6a,  and  May, 

1901,  p.  88. 
Office  Building,  Washingon,  D.  C.    A.  L.  Harris, 

Cement,  Sept.,  1900,  p.  155. 
Library  Building  at  University  of  Virginia.    Ross 

F.  Tucker,  Cement,  March,  1900,  p.  26. 


Eagle  Warehouse  and  Storas»  Co.  Building 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Eng.  Ree,  Jan.,  1907 

p.  19. 
Marlborough   Apartment   House,   Baltimore. 

Md.     Eng.  Ree  Jan.,  1907,  p.  99. 
Derfel    Ing.    Kob.     A    Print    Mifl    Building. 

BrQnn.   Germany.     Beton  u.Eisen,  Heft 

I,  1907,  P-  IO. 
Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.     Eng«. 

Ree,  Nov.,  1906,  p.  523. 
Cadillac    and    Packard    Automobile    Shops 

Detroit,  Mich.     Eng.  Ree,  Nov.,   1906» 

p.  544. 
Traders  Paper  Bond  Co.  Building,  Bogota.^ 

N.  J.     Eng.  Ree,  Oct.,  1906,  p.  457. 

A.  T.  <fc  S.  F.  Railway  Station.     Eng.  New«, 

Sept.,  1906,  p.  246. 
Marlborough    Hotel    Annex.    Atlantic    City, 

N.  J.     Eng.  News,  M.      ^    1906.  p.  25  t. 
Taylor  &  Wilson  Manufactui  .ng  Co.  Building. 

McKees   Rocks,    Pa.     Eng.   Ree,   Dee, 

1905.  p.  695. 

B.  T.  Babbit  Works,  Jersey  City,  x^.  J.    Eng. 

Ree,  Dee,  i9o5,  p.  747. 
North  West   Knitting  Co.   Building,  Minne- 
apolis,  Minn.     Eng.   News,  June,    X90S, 

p.  593. 
Concrete  Medicai  Laboratory,  Brooklyn.  Navy 

Yard.     Eng.  News,  March,  1905   p.  310. 
Masonic  Tempie  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio.     Eng. 

News,  March,  1905,  p.  287. 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Shops,  Beverly,  Mass., 

Eng.  Ree,  March,  1905,  p.  257. 
Bilgram  Machine  Shop,  Philadelphia.     Eng. 

Ree,  Feb.,  X9o5,  p.  136. 
Chapel  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 

Annap>olÌ8.     Eng.  Ree,  Jan.,  190S,  p.  36. 


♦Chimnev  of  Pacific  Electric  Ry.,  Los  Angele^ 
Calif.  J.  D.  Schuyler,  Cement,  March, 
X903.  p.  30. 

Chimney  m  the  Laclede  Fire  Brìck  Manufacturing 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Cement,  March,  1903, 

^     P-  37. 

Dome  on  Yale  University  Building,  New  Haven, 
Conn.    Cement,  March,  1903,  p.  15. 

Strasburg  Music  Hall,  Strasburg.  Beton  & 
Eisen,  III  Heft,  1003,  p.  149. 

Salvation  Array  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ce- 
ment and  Eng.  News,  Jan.,  1903,  p.  xo. 

Cold  Storage  Plant,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa. Cement  and  Eng.  News,  Jan.,  1903, 
p.  X. 

Amand  Apartment  House,  Paris.  Jean  Shopfer, 
Arch.  Ree,  Aug.,  1902. 

Heda  Portland  Cement  &  Coal  Co.,  Michigan. 
Eng.  News,  June,  1^2,  p.  449. 

Collie  Fratemity  Building,  New  Haven,  Coim, 
Cement,  Jan.,  1902,  p.  334. 

Factory  Building,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Cementa 
March,  1900,  p.  18. 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co's  Plant,  Bayonne,  N.  1. 
Eng.  Ree,  July,  1898,  p.  188. 

Museum  Building  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Un»* 
versity,  Calif.  Charles  D.  Jameson,  Port- 
land Cepient,  1808,  plates.  V  and  VI. 

Record  Buildixig  of  Discount  Bank,  Paris.  Rct. 
Tech.,  May  10,  1898.! 

Beocsin  Cement  Works,  Gcrmany.f  Ocst.  Mo- 
natschr.  f.  d.  Oeff.  Baudienst,  July,  1897. 

Concrete  Structures  in  Denmark  and  Russia. 
Eng.  News,  Aprii,  1896,  p.  253. 

A  Concrete  House  Built  in  1872.  W.  E.  Ward, 
Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Engs.,  Voi.  IV,  p.  388. 


♦An  asterisk  precedes  the  refereoces  which  are  especially  noteworthy* 
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Ohio    Rirer   Bear-Tmp    Dam.     Eng.    News. 

Mar.,  1909,  p.  335. 
Scrmnton,  Pa.     Buttressed  Dam.      Eng.  Ree, 
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APPENDIX  1 

METHOD  OF  GOMBIKING  MEOHAinOAL  ANALT8IS  OUBVES 

* 

In  Chapter  X  the  method  of  forming  mechanical  analysis  curves  is  dis- 
cusseci, and  approximate  rules  are  given  for  combining  individuai  curves 
to  form  the  curve  of  the  mixture.  More  exact  methods,  which  also  illus- 
trate the  principles,  are  given  in  the  foUowing  pages,  taking  up  first  simple 
cascs  and  then  the  more  complicated  ones. 

Case  I,  Curves  which  meet,  but  do  notaverlap.  In  Fig.  259  are  shown 
three  curves,  No.  i,  No.  2,  and  No.  3,  representing ideal  gradèsof  sand  and 
stone,  which  may  be  combined  in  such  proportions  that  the  curve  of  the  mix- 
ture  will  be  of  the  ideal  form  required.  The  problem  requires  the  deter- 
mination  of  the  percentages  of  each  of  the  three  materìals  which  when  com- 
bined will  form  a  mixture  whose  curve  is  nearly  the  ideal.  In  ordcr  to 
prove  that  the  percentages  found  will  produce  the  resultant  curve,  and  als(> 
to  illustrate  the  theory  of  the  mixture,  the  resultant  curve  will  be  first  plotted 
and  described  in  a  very  elementary  manner,  and  afterwards  by  the  methcxl 
of  ratios  which  would  be  employed  in  practice. 

Curve  No.  3  represents  a  material  ali  of  whose  particles  will  pass  through 
a  sieve  having  holes  2.00  inches  diameter  and  ali  of  vrhose  particles  wìlì  be 
retained  on  a  sieve  having  holes  0.75  inch  diameter.     Stone  represented 

j„  i.j"ve  No.  2  lies  between  diameters  0.75  and  0.25  inch,  while  the 
material  of  curve  No.  i  is  ali  finer  than  0.25  inch,  that  is,  is  ali  under  J 
inch.     Curves  No.  31  and  No.  33  are  referred  to  later. 

The  curve  OebA  is  first  plotted*  as  a  parabola.  Although  the  latest  tests 
indicate  that  the  best  curve  is  a  combìnation  of  an  ellipse  and  a  straight  line,t 
the  parabola  will  illustrate  the  principle  of  combination  as  well  as  any  other, 
and  so  for  this  problem  we  may  assume  now  that  the  required  theoretical 
mix  of  materials  lies  in  this  parabolic  curve.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  desired  theoretical  mixture  of  materials  is  such,  that  at  any  ordinate 

*  C0N8TRUCTXON  or  THK  Parabola. 

D  •-  largest  diameter  of  stone 

d   *"  any  given  diameter 

P  —  per  cent,  of  mixture  smaller  than  any  given  diameter 

The  equation  of  the  parabola  is 

loooo 

The  parabola  can  be  constnicted  in  any  of  the  numerous  ways  given  in  tezt-books,  the  wrìtcr 
finding  it  easiest  to  use  a  slide  rulc.  Set  D  on  the  B  scale  of  the  rule  opposi  te  loo  on  D  scale, 
read  any  value  of  d  on  the  B  scale  opposite  any  correspondine  value  of  P  on  the  D  scale. 

f"Laws  of  Proportioning  Concrete,"  by  William  B.  Fuller  and  Sanford  £.  Thompson,  TraA»- 
acùons  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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or  vertical  line  cutti|ig  the  parabola,  the  proportion  or  percentage  of  the 
ordinate  below  the  intersection  represents  the  percentage  by  weight  of  the 
mixed  materials  which  passes  a  sieve  the  diameter  of  whose  openings  cor- 
responds  to  the  given  ordinate,  and  the  percentage  above  the  curve  represents 
that  percentage  which  is  too  large  to  pass  through  this  sieve.  The  parabola 
shows,  for  example,  that  87%  of  the  mixture  of  materials  should  pass  a 
1.50-inch  sieve,  71%  should  pass  a  i-inch  sieve,  49%  a  ^-inch  sieve,  and  so 
on. 

We  may  now  take  up  the  stone  curves  in  succession  to  determine  what 
percentage  by  weight  of  each  should  be  used,  so  that  when  they  are  ccm- 
bined,  the  mixture  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that  called  for  in  the 
parabola. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  method  of  determining  the  percentages  of  each 
material  Hes  in  combining  the  individuai  curves  so  asto  forma  single  curve 
which  represents  the  mixture.  This  involves  drawing  on  the  same  piece 
of  paper  two  different  lines,  each  of  which  exactly  represents  the  composi- 
lion  of  the  same  lot  of  stone,  that  is,  the  exact  per  cent,  of  each  size  of 
stone  in  the  lot.  For  example,  as  is  explained  below,  on  Fig.i 59,  lines 
8KA  and  hkA ,  each  accurately  reptesents  the  percentage  composition  of 
the  same  batch  of  stone,  namely.  No.  3,  and  the  full  meaning  and  value  of 

I 

these  diagrams  cannot  be  understood  until  it  is  clear  how  the  same  values 
can  be  accurately  represented  on  the  same  diagram  by  two  such  totally 
different  curves. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  seen  that  the  ordinates,  that  is,  the  vertical  lines  in 
the  diagram,  are  divided  into  100  parts  representing  percentages.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  as  the  divisions  are  relative,  that  the  diagram  would  accom- 
plish  the  same  results  and  curves  could  be  drawn  accurately  representing 
the  percentages  passed  and  retained  by  the  different  sieves,  whether  the 
distance  from  o  to  100  on  the  ordinates  were,  say,  three  times  as  large  as 
it  is,  or  whether  it  were  only  J  or  ^  of  the  present  length.  Ali  that  is  needed 
is  to  divide  these  vertical  lines,  whether  they  are  long  or  short,  into  100  parts 
and  let  each  division  represent  1%. 

Referring  now  to  Fig.  259,  the  percentage  composition  of  the  No.  3  lot  of 
stone  is  represented  by  line  BKA.  This  lot  of  stone  contains  no  stone 
smaller  in  diameter  than  0.75  inch  and  none  larger  than  2.00  inches, 
Running  vertically  upward  from  B  on  the  0.75-inch  line  to  h  where  it 
crosses  the  parabola,  we  see  that  the  parabola  from  hto  A  also  represents 
a  lot  9f  stone  none  of  which  is  smaller  than  0.75  inch  aiid  none  larger 
than  2.00  inches,  and  we  can  look  upon  this  lot  of  stone  for  the  moment  as 
cntirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  mixture  which  the  whole  parabola 
V^resents.    If  we  wish  to  fìnd  the  exact  percentages  of  the  various  sb 
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of  stone  which  are  in  the  portion  or  lot  represented  by  the  portion  of  the 
parabola  from  b  io  A,  ali  that  is  necessary  is  to  draw  the  horizontal  line  rq 
through  the  point  ò,  then  divide  the  vertical  distance  from  A  to  rq  into  100 
parts,  so  as  to  obtain  a  new  set  of  horizontal  lines  or  abscissas  representing 
percentages.  Now  if  we  start  at  the  base  line  rq  and  follow  up  any  one  of 
the  vertical  lines  or  ordinates  until  it  meets  the  parabola,  and  then  follow 
horizontally  to  the  right  along  the  line  which  intersects  the  parabola  at  the 
same  vertical  Une  or  ordinate  point,  the  reading  on  the  new  smaller  percen- 
tage  scale  will  give  us  the  per  cent,  of  stone  in  the  lot  bA  which  is  larger 
than  the  diameter  represented  by  this  ordinate,  etc.  For  example,  taking 
intersection  of  i.oo  ordinate  with  the  parabola  and  running  across  w^e  lìnd 
that  75%  of  the  lot  is  coarser  than  i  inch  diameter. 

It  is  desirable  to  see  how  nearly  the  stone  in  lot  No.  3  agrees  with  the 
theoretical  lot  of  stone  called  for  by  section  bA  of  the  parabola.  In  prac- 
tice,  the  comparison  may  be  made  most  readily  by  ratios  with  the  aid  of  the 
slide  rule,  as  is  described  more  fuUy  below,  but  the  reasoning  will  be  more 
clearly  understood  if  the  pian  described  in  the  last  paragraph  is  foUowed. 

Taking  first  curve  No.  3  we  may  redraw  it  on  the  same  smaller  scale  as 
the  portion  of  the  parabola  bA  is  drawn,  that  is,  it  may  be  constructed  on 
rbq  as  a  base  Une  instead  of  on  the  zero  coordinate  BF,  Since  the  vertical 
per  cent,  line  between  q  and  A  has  been  divided  into  100  parts,  this  section 
of  the  diagram  may  be  used  instead  of  the  originai  per  cent,  divisions  ex- 
tending  from  A  io  F,  A  piece  of  paper  the  length  oi  Aq  may  be  divided 
into  100  parts  and  placed  with  its  upper  or  o  end  in  line  with  the  upp)er 
line  CA  of  the  diagram.  The  vertical  distance  from  the  Une  CA  to  the 
various  points  G,  H,  /,  K,  etc,  may  be  read  by  the  eye  and  replotted,  — 
with  the  assistance  of  the  smaU  scale,  —  as  g,  h^  ;,  k,  etc. 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  broken  line  bghjk  A  represents  (referring: 
to  the  smaU  percentage  scale  Aq)  lot  No.  3  of  stone  as  accurately  as- 
iine BGHJK  A  represents  the  same  lot  of  stone  referring  to  the  larger 
percentage  scale  A  F. 

Stone  curve  No.  3,  however,  would  never,  in  actual  practice,  be  an 
absolutely  straight  line  from  A  to  B,  It  would  be  in  ali  practical  cases 
an  irregularly  curved  line,  similar,  for  instance,  to  some  of  the  actual  stone 
curves  shown  in  Fig.  56,  p.  189,  or  it  might  be  either  convex  Uke  the  curve 
No.  3j,  Fig.  259,  or  concave  Uke  No.  3,.  These  curves  may  be  redrawn  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  curve  No.  3,  and  if  the  lower  end  of  each  is 
assumed  to  start  at  point  b  where  the  new  base  Une  or  bq  crossps  the 
parabola,  we  should  bave  for  No.  32  the  new  curve  bg^hj^,  etc,  and  fot 
No.  3i  the  curve  whose  beginning  is  shown  by  bh^j^,  etc    Thus  again. 
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k  is  seen  that  the  stone  curves  No.  3,  and  No.  31  on  the  originai 
fuU-size  diagram  are  accurately  represented  also  by  the  curves  bg^hj^t  etc, 
bhjij  etc,  drawn  to  the  smaller  scale  on  the  same  piece  of  paper. 

Thus  far  only  the  prindples  involved  in  understanding  the  curves  and 
replotting  them  have  been  considered.  The  result  at  which  we  are  aiming 
is  the  determination  of  the  percentage  of  each  material  which  will  be 
required  in  the  final  mixture  of  the  aggregates.  Let  us  first  take  for  this 
cur\'e  No.  3.  The  curve  01  stone  No.  3  ends  at  B,  which  indicates  that  ali 
of  this  stone  is  larger  in  diameter  than  0.75  inches  (although  about  4%  of 
it,  for  instance,  is  smaller  than  0.80  inches  in  diameter).  Now  following 
up  from  B  on  the  vertical  line  which  represents  0.75  inches  in  diameter 
until  we  come  to  the  parabola  at  point  b,  we  see  that  the  parabola  demands 

that  —  or or  61%  of  ali  the  stone  and  s%nd  in  the  entire  mixture  of 

CB       ICQ 

stone  and  sand  shall  be  smaller  than  0.75  inches  in  diameter,  and  con versely 

that  —  or  —  or  39%  of  the  mixture  shall  be  larger  than  0.75  in  diameter. 
CB       100 

No.  3  stone  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  lots  of  stone  which  is  larger  in 

diameter  than  0.75  inches,  and  therefore  39%  of  this  grade  of  stone  should 

be  used  in  making  up  the  mixture. 

These  ratios  give  us  a  due  to  the  method  of  plotting  the  curves  to  the 

smaller  scale  with  the  aid  of  the  slide  mie,  instead  of  employing  the  longer 

method  of  actually  dividing  the  spaces  into  100  equal  parts.    The  principle 

in  each  case  is  exactly  the  same.     By  the  method  of  ratios  the  curve  bkA 

Cb        Tg        Sh 
would  be  plotted  from  the  knowledge  that  7^  =  =7;  =  -^^  = ,  etc.     The 

CjD         1  Cr        òri 

distances  Tg,  5/t,  etc,  may  be  read  directly  from  the  slide  mie  or  from  the 

TGXCb 
equation  which  foUows   from  the  preceding,  viz.,  that  Tg  =  — pr^ — =* 

- — --  =  37%,  and  so  on. 
100 

This  actual  plotting  of  the  curves  may  be  unnecessary,  in  fact,  it  is 

usually  unnecessary  for  an  experienced  calculator,  as  the  percentages  can 

be  obtained  and  the  general  direction  of  the  curve  estimated  by  inspection.* 

♦It  is  evident  that  neither  of  the  two  batches  or  lots  of  materìais  shown  by  curves  No.  3, 
and  No.  3i  are  so  well  adapted  to  form  a  parabola  as  curve  No.  3  Curve  No.  3^  would  more 
nearly  fit  the  parabola  than  it  now  does  if  its  new  curve  were  plotted  slightly  lower  so  that  it  would 
cross  the  parabola  at  a  different  point  and  a  larger  percentage  of  it  would  be  required  for  the 
mixture.  If  it  crossed  the  parabola  at  F,  the  percentage  of  it  to  use  could  be  found  by  plot- 
ting it  in  this  new  location  and  taking  for  the  percentage  the  vertical  distance  from  C  to  tfat 

end  of  the  curve,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  taking  the  percentage  as >•  p-  »  5'%* 
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The  next  curve  in  order  is  No.  2.  We  note  that  this  lot  of  stone  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  whose  particles  He  between  0.25  inches  diameter 
and  0.75  inches,  and  that  therefore  ali  of  the  stone  called  for  by  the  para- 
bola between  these  two  sizes  must  be  supplied  from  No.  2  lot.  Following 
down  from  the  upper  end,  C,  of  No.  2  to  the  parabola  at  b  and  up  from  the 
lower  end  E  to  the  parabola  at  e  and  drawing  horizontal  line  ex,  we  see 
that  the  proportion  of  No.  2  stone  which  is  called  for  by  the  parabola  is 
represented  by  the  distance  between  the  Unes  rq  and  ex  or  by  line  re, 

re         26 
and  we  have  the  ratio  -pr^  «=  —  =  26%,asthepercentage  of  theweightof 

i>//i  ICO 

the  No.  2  material  to  the  total  weight  of  the  mixture. 

Plotting  curve  No.  2  in  its  new  location  as  a  part  of  the  mixture  we  ha\'e 
the  dotted  line  eb  as  repr#senting  the  No.  2  material  after  it  becomes  a 
part,  that  is,  26%,  of  the  mixture.  The  upper  end  must  join  the  line  ^4 
because  we  are  now  plotting  a  curve  which  represents  a  mixture  of  the 
two  materials,  No.  3  and  No.  2,  and  the  mixture  must  be  represented  by 
one  single,  continuous  curve.  We  may  consider  rb  and  ex  as  two  base 
lines,  divide  the  vertical  distance  between  them  into  100  parts,  and  then 
plot  the  percentages  downward  from  rb,  equivalent  on  the  small  scale  to 
the  percentages  downward  from  DC  to  the  originai  No.  2  curve  CE,  as 
described  on  page  183,  or  we  may  take  ratios,.  as  described  on  page  190^ 
and  using  the  slide  mie  set  DE  (100)  on  De  (65)  and  on  any  vertical  dis- 
tance from  DC  to  the  line  CE,  we  may  read  the  distance  from  tb  to  the 
resultant  curve  eb.  In  practice,  the  line  rb  need  not  be  plotted,  but  each 
ratio  as  it  is  obtained  may  be  added  to  the  per  cent,  abeady  found  for  the 
No.  3  material  to  obtain  the  distance  down  on  the  ordinate  for  the  final 
curve  of  the  mixture,  as  shown  on  page  867. 

The  required  percentage  of  material  No.  i  may  be  obtained  by  deducting 
the  sum  of  the  percentages  of  No.  2  plus  No.  3  from  100,  or  hy  inspection 
of  the  parabola  and  the  curve  of  the  portion  of  the  final  mixture  already 
plotted,  ebkA.  From  the  location  of  the  point  e  it  is  evident  that  35%  of 
the  total  mixture  of  the  material  must  pass  a  0.25-inch  sieve.  Since  No.  i 
is  the  only  material  whose  particles  are  finer  than  this,  it  is  evident  that 
this  percentage  of  the  total  mixture  must  be  entirely  formed  by  No.  u 
In  other  words,  the  percentage  of  No.  i  to  the  total  mixture  of  100  parts 
is  35%.  To  plot  the  curve  OD  as  a  part  of  the  mixture,  we  may  divide 
the  distance  eE  into  100  parts,  and  plot  the  percentages,  or  we  may  take 
the  slide  mie  and  set  Ee  on  DE,  that  is,  35  on  100,  and  read  thecorrespond- 
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ing  ratios  for  the  other  ordinates.  Thus,  at  ordinate  o.io,  DEi  eE  — 
ZW\\zW^y  or  100:35=  71:2^^1,  hence  zW^  =  25. 

The  final  curve  of  the  mixture  of  materials  No.  3,  No.  2,  and  No.  i  in 
proportions  represented  by  the  percentages  obtained  is  represeuted  by  the 
dotted  line  AkhezO. 

To  illustrate  how  simply  such  a  diagram  as  Fig.  259  is  solved  in  practice 

without  really  going  through  the  processes  described,  we  may  determine 

the  percentage  by  weight  of  each  material  to  the  weight  of  the  final  mixture 

as  follows: 

Ch        39 
For  material  ^o.  3,  g;^  =  —  =  39%  . 

re       De  —  39        26 
DE  ^^     DE  7^ 


For  material  No.  2,  -zr^  or  — =-7; —  =»  —  —  26% 


Ee        35 
For  material  No.  i,  —  =  —  =  35% 

We  ha  ve  thus  the  percentages  of  each  aggregate  material  which  must  be 
contained  in  the  total  mixture  of  aggregate.  The  actual  proportions  o£ 
the  concrete  expressed  in  parts  are  obtained  in  the  same  mamier  as  is 
described  for  example  2  on  page  868. 

Case  IL  Curves  which  overlap,  Fig.  260  shows  a  more  complicated 
combination  of  materials  than  Case  I.  Curves  of  four  materials  are 
drawn. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  percentage  for  material  No.  4  is 

represented  by  Cb  or  14%.    Since  curves. No.  2  and  No.  3  overlap  each 

other,  their  values  are  less  easily  determined,  and  we  may  leave  them 

and  first  take  No.  i.     Curve  No.  i  is  determined  and  may  be  plotted  in 

the  same  way  as  curve  No.  i  in  diagram,  Fig.  259,  p.  856,  giving  the 

gF       33 
curve  05^,  and  the  percentage  —  =»  —  =  33%  the  percentage  by  weight 

GF      100 

of  No.  I  in  the  final  mixture. 

Having  found  the  per  cent,  of  No.  i  sand  to  use  and  also  of  No.  4  stone, 
namely,  33%  for  No.  i  and  14%  for  No.  4,  we  bave  left  53%  of  the  total 
mixture  which  must  be  made  up  from  No.  2  and  No.  3  lots. 

On  curve  FÉ  the  portion  from  £  to  /  is  overlapped  by  that  part  of  the 
DC  curve  extending  from  D  to  K,  We  note  first  that  about  20%  of  the 
material  in  the  parabola  (that  portion  extending  from  g  to  L)  must  be 
supplied  with  stone  from  the  No.  2  lot,  while  about  10%  of  the  material 
of  the  parabola  (the  portion  extending  from  b  to  M)  must  come  from  the 
No.  3,  or  DC  curve.    There  is  left  then  53% — (20%  +  ic%)  —  about 
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^3%  o^  the  parabola  which  must  be  supplied  from  the  overlapping 
portions  of  the  two  curves.  Judgmg  from  the  general  appearance  of  the 
two  curves  it  would  appear  that  No.  2  curve  contained  stone  more  nearly 
corresjjonding  to  the  needs  of  the  parabola  than  DC. 

For  a  trial,  therefore,  we  will  give  a  larger  proportion  to  No.  2  than  to 
No.  3  stone,  say,  14%  of  the  remaining  23%  to  No.  2  and  9%  to  No.  3. 
No.  2  stone  must  then  fumish  20  +  14  =  34%  of  the  final  mixture  and 
No.  3  must  fumish  io  +  9  =  19%  of  the  final  mixture.  Through  g  draw 
a  base  line  gN  on  which  to  construct  the  new  curve  for  FÉ,  34%  higher 
up  draw  line  PQ  which  forms  the  upper  limit  for  new  curve  to  represent 
FÉ  and  the  lower  limit  for  new  curve  to  represent  DC.  Then  19%  higher 
up  draw  line  hT^  which  forms  the  upper  base  line  for  new  curve  to  repre- 
sent DC. 

Now,  by  dividing  the  vertical  distance  between  the  lines^iV  and  PQ 
into  100  equal  parts,  —  or  else  by  ratios,  taking  the  slide  rule  and  setting 
Pg  on  GF  and  reading  from  the  ordinates  of  FEy  the  distances  from  the 
base  line  gN  to  the  points  which  locate  the  curve  ge^  —  we  can  readily 
transfer  curve  FÉ  into  the  new  curve  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  gè  which 
is  assumed  to  supply  34%  of  the  stone  stili  needed  by  the  parabola,  and 
in  the  same  way  by  dividing  the  vertical  distance  between  the  lines  PQ 
and  Th  into  100  equal  parts,  —  or  else  by  taking  ratios,  —  the  new  db 
curve  can  be  laid  down. 

The  curve  from  g  to  /  and  from  h  io  k  remains  as  it  is. 

With  a  pair  of  dividers  transfer  the  distance  at  each  ordinate  from  base 
line  PQ  up  to  curve  db  down  to  curve  ge^  and  add  it  to  the  curve.  These 
new  points  will  give  the  dotted  curve  jk  as  the  exact  location  of  the  two 
batches  of  stone  No.  2  and  No.  3  combined,  34%  of  the  one  being  used 
and  19%  of  the  other. 

The  resultant  cxirve,  jk^  may  be  found  in  another  manner  after  selecting 
the  percentages  of  the  different  materials  by  adding  on  any  ordinate  the 
percentages  of  each  material  in  the  final  mixture.  For  example,  on  i.oo 
diameter,  26%  of  No.  3  stone  passes  a  i-inch  sieve,  but  since  No.  3  actually 
occupies  only  19%  of  the  mixture,  the  percentage  of  No.  3  stone  passing 
the  i-inch  sieve  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  the  total  mixture  (which  is  100%) 
would  be  19%  of  26%  =  5%.  Similarly,  the  percentage  of  the  portion  of 
the  No.  2  stone  in  the  final  mixture  which  passes  a  i-inch  sieve  is  34%  of 
88%  or  30%.  Ali  of  the  No.  i  material  (33%)  passes  the  i-inch  sieve, 
so  this  too  must  be  added  to  the  others,  and  we  bave  5%  +  30%  -f  33%  = 
68%  as  the  percentage  of  the  final  mixture  which  will  pass  a  i-inch  sieve. 

An  inspection  of  this  dotted  line  jk  resulting  from  combining  these 
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curves  leads  us  to  the  condusion  that  we  shouldhavedoneratber  better  to 
have  taken  more  of  No.  a  stone,  say,  38%  instead  of  34%,  and  15%  trf 
No.  3  instead  of  19%,  in  which  case  the  combined  curve  would  have  more 
nearly  corresponded  with  the  p}arabola.  We  would  have,  therelore,  as  a 
result  of  ouT  study  the  requìred  percentages  of  material  as  14%  of  No.  4, 
15%  of  No.  3,  38%  of  No.  2,  and  33%  of  No.  i. 

Pnctdcal  Examplea  ot  Proportioniiig.  Having  taken  up  in  a  very 
elemenlary  fashion  the  principles  by  which  curves  are  drawn  and  com- 
bined, we  may  take  two  examples  of  other  combinations  of  materials 
lìable  to  be  met  with  in  practise. 

ExampU  I.  —  Curves  oj  two  materials.     Suppose  we  have  for  concrete 
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Ihe  fine  sand  of  Fig.  57,  p.  190,  to  use  with  the  crushed  stone  of  Fig. 
55,  p.  188,  what  proportions  of  each  should  be  employed  and  how  could 
the  mixfure  be  improved? 

5«(m/«>b.— The  curves  of  the  two  materials  are  plotted  to  the  same  scale 
in  Fig.  sóiasOF  and  DBLA,  and  then  the  theoretical  curve  OC^  drawn 
for  convenience  as  a  parabola  by  the  method  prevìously  described. 

The  curve  indicates  that  for  a  theoretical  mix  of  sizes  of  f^gregate  up 
to  ij  inches,  93%  of  the  misture  should  pass  a  ij-inch  sieve,  76%  sbould 
pass  a  i-ihch  sieve,  53%  a  J-inch  sieve  and  so  on. 

Where,  as  in  this  case,  the  materials  to  be  mixed  are  represented  by  rnly 
two  curves,  no  combination  of  wbich  will  make  a  curve  as  dose  to  the  theo- 
retical as  is  desirable,  there  is  another  limiting  condition  whìcb  was  brought 
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out  by  the  experiments,  viz.,  that  for  the  best  results  the  combined  curve 
shall  intersect  the  theoretical  on  the  40%  line,  at  C,  and  that  the  fìner  mate- 
rial shall  be  assumed  to  include  the  cement. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  where  the  stone  and  sand  curves  do  not  overlap 
each  other,  to  determine  the  best  proportions  of  stone  and  sand,  we  have 
merely  to  take  such  proportions  of  each  that  the  resultant  curve  will  pass 
through  the  ideal  curve  at  the  point  C  where  it  crosses  the  40%  abscissa. 

EC       60 
This  percentage  is  obtained  by  taking  the  ratio  -zr^  ==  "7"  —  6i%«      The 

percentage  by  weight  of  sand  plus  cement  to  total  aggregate  will  be  100% 
—  61%  =«  39%.  The  curve  of  the  mixtiire  may  now  be  drawn  by  re- 
plotting  the  curve  DBLA  in  its  new  location  JCGA  and  the  curve  OF  in 
its  new  location  O/,  thus  making  the  combined  curve  OJCGA, 

Now  decide  upon  the  amount  of  cement  to  use  in  tlie  mix  to  give  the 
required  strength  of  concrete,  say,  one  cement  to  eight  aggregate  (the  pro- 
portion  of  aggregate  being  based  on  measurement  before  mixing  together 
the  sand  and  stone),  which  will  make  the  cement  one-ninth  or  11%  of  the 
total  materials.  Deducting  this  from  the  sand  plus  cement,  we  have 
39%  — 11%  =■  28%  sand,  and  our  best  proportions  for  a  1:8  mixture 
will  be  II  parts  cement:  28  parts  sand:  61  parts  stone,  which  is  equivalent 
to  i:  2.5:  5.5.  If  the  proportions  are  required  by  volume  and  the  relative 
weights  of  the  sand  and  stone  difiFer  from  the  relative  volumes,  the  pro- 
portions should  be  corrected  accordingly. 

Plotting  the  analysis  curves  of  the  two  materials,  as  described  above, 
shows  immediately  how  to  improve  the  mix.  If ,  for  instance,  the  crushed 
stone  had  been  better  proportioned  so  as  to  contain  more  particles  of  0.5 
and  i.o  inch  diameter,  —  see  curve  DHA,  —  a  curve  much  nearer  the 
parabola  could  have  been  constructed.    In  this  case  the  ratio  would  have 
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been  -rrr  =  —  =  66%  of  stone,  and  the  proportions  of  cement,  sand, 
ilK       91 

and  stone  for  a  i:  8  mixture,  11:  23:  66  or  i:  2:6,  a  stronger  and  a  more 

impermeable  mix.    A  stili  better  mixture  would  have  resulted  with  the 

use  of  coarser  sand  having  a  curve  similar  to  the  broken  line  OMN,  which 

with  the  first  material,  DBLA,  would  have  brought  the  continuous  line 

MC 
of  the  mixture  very  much  nearer  the  ideal  curve,  by  using  the  ratio  — :-  = 

MB 

45 

T~  ~  54%  ®^  curve  DBLA  and  46%  of  curve  OMN.     This  method  thus 

83 

shows  not  only  the  best  proportions  for  given  materials,  but  also  the  de* 
fects  in  the  materials  and  how  to  remedy  them. 


.866  A  TREATISE  ON  CONCRETE 

The  most  valuable  use  ot  the  method  of  proportioning  by  mechanical 
anaiysis  is  in  cases  where  the  character  of  the  work  warranfs  employing 
sev-eral  grades,  that  is,  several  sizes,  of  stone  and  sand.  Such  mixtures 
are  being  increasingly  employed  as  engineers  and  contractors  more  fully 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  so  economically  proportioning  the  materials  as 
to  produce  a  mixed  a^regate  of  the  greatest  possible  density,  —  that  is, 
wLth  the  fewest  possible  voids,  —  thereby  reducing  the  quantity  of  cement 
and  at  the  same  time  improving  the  quality  of  the  concrete,  in  other  words, 
making  both  a  better  and  a  cheaper  concrete. 

The  process  of  determining  the  percentages  of  each  material  is  more 
complicated  than  where  only  two  aggregates,  sand  and  stone,  are  used, 
but  it  is  not  very  difficult  in  practice,  especially  if  one  is  familiar  with  the 
slide  rule,  and,  as  illustrated  in  Example  2,  the  method  is  more  exact  than 
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with  two  materials,  for  the  reason  that  the  resultìng  curve  can  he  made  to 
more  nearly  approach  the  parabola. 

Example  2.  —  Graded  Materials.  Given  the  medium  sand,  represented 
by  curve  in  Fig.  57,  page  190  and  the  three  sizcs  of  crushed  stone  repre- 
sented by  the  curves  in  Fig.  56,  page  189,  find  what  percentage  of  each 
will  best  combine  to  make  the  strongest  and  dense^t  concrete, 

Sohtlion.  —  Since  mechanical  anaiysis  of  each  material  has  already  been 
made,  we  will  immediately  replot  the  four  cur\'es  on  the  same  scale  in  Fig. 
303  and  dr::w  parabola  passing  through  pomt  O  and  the  polnt  at  whlch 
curve  No.  4  reaches  100%.     We  see  at  once  that  percentage  of  No.  4 

Kk       36 
stone  required  is  -rrr  =  — ■  =  36%.     (To  be  sure,  about  8%  of  No.  4  is 

overlapped  by  No.  3,  but  this  Is  so  slight  it  need  not  bere  be  considered.) 
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Let  US  detennine  sand  curve  No.  i  at  0.10  diameter  ordinate,  since  ìt 
can  be  seen  by  inspection  that  the  portion  oh  of  curve  No.  i  very  nearly 
ùts  the  parabola  and  grains  smaller  than  o.io  diameter  must  be  suppBcd 
whoUy  from  this  curve,  whOe  the  larger  grains  represented  by  portion  kG 
are  found  also  in  No.  2  curve.  Accordingly,  we  bave  the  percentage 
Ff       20 

Fh^'sS^  ''^'^''' 

A  part  of  No.  3  cxurve,  that  portion  extending  from  Z>  to  /,  is  overlapped 
by  nearly  the  whole  of  No.  2  ciurve.  We  can  see,  however,  that  No.  3 
curve  alone  must  supply  14%  of  the  material  in  the  parabola  (that  portion 
extending  from  t  to  k),  This  leaves  100  —  (36  +  23  -f  14)  =  27%  of 
the  mixture  to  be  fumished  by  the  overlapping  portions  of  No.  3  and  No.  2 
in  such  ratio  as  best  fìts  the  parabola. 

From  a  study  of  the  two  curves,  we  fìnd  by  inspection  and  trial  plottings 
that  most  of  the  material  required  would  be  better  supplìed  by  No.  2  curve, 
since  it  contains  stone  corresponding  very  well  to  the  needs  of  that  part  of 
the  parabola  extending  from  /  to  t.  Let  us  consider  23%  as  the  proper 
amount  of  the  final  mixture  to  be  fumished  by  No.  2  curve,  which  would 
leave  14  +  4  =  18%  as  the  total  portion  which  must  be  supplied  by  No.  3 
curve. 

Now,  on  any  of  the  ordinates,  we  can  locate  points  through  which  a 
curve  may  be  drawn  which  represents  a  mixture  of  the  given  sand  and 
stone  in  the  proportions  just  found,  for  example: 

Ordìnace.  %  Retained. 

1.75  40x36%; -    14 

1-50  573^36% -    20 

i.io  92x36% ■»   26 

1.00  (100x36%) +  (8x18%)- 36+ I -  37 

0.80  36.+ (31  X  18%)  -  36  +  6 -  42 

0.60  36  +  (66x  18%)  -36+12 -  48 

0.40  36+(88xi8%)+ (2iX23%)-36+ 16+S -57 

0.30  36  +  (93 X 18%)  +  (40X  23%)  «36+17  +  9 -  62 

0.15  36  +  18 +  (92x23%)+ (6x23%) -36+ 18  + 21+ I  -  76 

0.05  36 +18 +  23 +(30x23%) -36+ 18+23+ 7 -  84 

These  percentages  are  plotted  on  the  diagram  as  small  circles.  The 
same  points  would  bave  been  obtained  if  we  had  begun  at  the  left  of  the 
diagram  and  calculated  the  percentages  passing  the  sieve. 

We  find  that  a  ciurve  drawn  through  these  points  satisfies  the  parabola 
sufficiently  well  to  assume  that  23%  of  sand,  23%  of  finest  stone,  No.  2, 
18%  of  medium  stone,  No.  3,  and  36%  of  the  largest  stone,  No.  4,  would 
make  the  best  concrete  mixture  out  of  the  given  materials. 
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Absolute  volumes  of  sand,  158 

in  mortar,  148,  159 
Abutments,  design  of,  741 
Accderated  tests  of  cements,  106 

See  also  Soundness 
Adds,  effect  upon  concrete,  293 
Adbesion  tests  of  cement  and  mortar,  102 
Adhesion  of  concrete  to  steel,  429 

References,  833 
Adhesion  of  old  and  new  concrete,  258 
Aggregate,  definition,  9 
Aggregates.    See  also  Broken  stone 

See  also  Gravel 

See  also  Sand 

coarse,  29 

essentials,  i 

ùnCf  28 

laws  of  volumes  and  voids,  120 

propertìes  of,  i,  2 

selection,  12 

spedfications,  28,  29 

tests,  US 

voids  and  density,  129 
Alcohol,  efiFect  of.    References,  846 
Alkalies,  effect  oiy  294 
Alum  and  lye,  waterproof  wash,  299 
Alum  and  sos^,  waterproof  mixture,  300 
Alumina,  limiting  percentage  for  cement 

in  sea  water,  269 
Am.  Soc.  C.  £.,  standard  cement  tests, 

62 
Analysis,  air.  8è 

Chemical.     See  Chemical  analysis 

mechanical.    See  Mechanical  analy- 
sis 
Apparatus  for  cement  testing,  83 
Aqueducts.    See  Conduits 
Arches,  707 

References,  833 

abutments,  desi^  of,  741 

bridges.     See  Bridgea 

centering,  745 

classification,  710 
Arches,  concrete  vs.  steel,  708 

constructlon,  method  of,  744 

dead  loads,  718 

earth  premure,  718 

erection,  744 

example  of  design,  733 


Arches,  fixed  or  continuous,  722 

formulas,  general,  723 

formulas,  moment,  thrust  and  shear 
at  crown,  727 

groined,  792,  793 

history  of  concrete  arches,  710 

loading  to  use  in  design»  738 

Melan  system,  711 

moment  at  the  crown,  725 

Monier  system,  71 1 

notation,  719 

relation  outer  loads  and  reactions 
at  supports,  719 

rib  shortening,  732 

shape  of  ring,  714 

shear  at  the  crown,  725 

steel  reinforcements,  709 

strength.     References,  844 

stress,  aUowable  unit,  741 

temperature,  effect  of,  729 

thickness  of  ring  at  crown,  714 

three-hinged,  720 

thrust  at  the  crown,  725 

two-hinged,  721 

WUnsch  system,  711 
Ash  pits,  828 

Asphalt  for  waterproofing,  302 
Autoclave  test,  112 
Automatic  concrete  elevator,  246 
Automatic  measures  for  materìals,  239 

Bag  of  Naturai  cement,  weight,  82 
Portland  cement,  weight,  63 

Bags  for  depositing  concrete,  268 

Banded  columns,  377,  456.  561 

Barrel  of  naturai  cement,  v/eight,  82 
of  Portland  cement,  weigjt,  63 

Barrel,  volume  of,  9,  206 
weight  of ,  9 

Barrow.     See  Wheelbarrow 

Bars,  concrete  splitting  at,  537 

deformed,  use,  6,  434,  566,  673,  765 
depth  of  concrete  iielow,  538 
length  to  imbed  in  concrete,  539 
table  of  areas  and  weights,  574 
types  of,  571 

Basement  walls,  643 

Batch  nùxers,  235 
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Beams,  plain.    References,  844 
Fuller's  tests,  333,  334 
strength,  334 
tests  of  cement,  102 
Beams,  reinforced,  481.    See  also  T- 

beams 
References,  845 
analyses,  352 

bending  moments  to  use,  510 
circular,  399 
concrete  hearing  tension,  analysis, 

360 
continuous  at  the  support,  496,  555, 

589,  592,  594 
cracks  and  corrosìon,  292 

deflection  curves,  439 

deformation  curves,  413 

diagonal  tension,  364,  418,  516 

end  beams  and  wall  colimms,  513* 

end  reinforcement,  496 

examples  of  design,  482,  483,  490, 

493,  495,  553,  557 
experìments,  405 

bond  in  beams,  434 

continuous  beams,  441 

deflection,  440 

diagonal  tension,  418 

double-reinforced  beams,  427 

phenomena  of  loading,.405 

rectangular  beams,  405 

sted  splices,  439 

T-beams,  415 

formulas  for  concrete  bearìng   ten- 
sion, 360 

formulas  for  rectangular,  353,  481 

formulas  for  review,  484 

formulas  for  steel  in  top  and  bottom, 

358,  492 
formulas  for  T-beams,  355, 487 
foundation,  684 
general  prindples,  350 
haunch,  497 

horìzontal  shear,  362,  515 
modulus  of  elasticity,  400 
neutral  axis,  location  of,  410 
piane    section    before    and    after 

bending,  405 
rectangular,  481 
reinforced,  slab  load,  distribution  of 

to  supporting    beams,   447,  501 
shearing  forces,  362,  515 
spacing  of  tension  bars,  537 
Steel  in  top  and  bottom,  358,  492, 

589,  592,  594 
Steel  in  top  and  bottom,  example, 

554,  555 
straight  line  theoiy,  352 
tables  of  constants,  596,  597 
table  of  depth  of  neutral  axis,  598 
tables  of  safe  loads,  576-578 


Beams,  Talbot's  tests,  415 

T-beam  design.    See  T-beams 

tensile  resistance,  405-414 

vertical  shear,  362,  515 

working  stress,  573 
Belt  conveyor  for  concrete  machinery, 

244 
Bending  moment.     See  Moment 
Bending  moment  diagrams,  505, 506,  507, 

508,  604,  605,  606 
Bending  moments  and  sheàrs,  502 
Bending  tests  for  steel,  480 
Bent  bìurs,  points  to  bend,  534 
Bertini  system,  570 
Beton-coignet,  definition,  9 
Beton,  definition,  9 
Bin  gates  for  sand  and  stone,  225 
Bins,  for  stone  crushing  plant,  224 
Blocks,  concrete  building,  623 

in  sidewalks,  803 

molded,  268 

ornamentai  stone,  623 
'  Boiler  settings,  828 

'  Boiling  tests,  106.     See  also  Soundness 
Bolts,  foundation,  684 
Bonna  system,  570 
Bond  of  concrete  and  steel,  429,  533 

hooked  bars,  value  of,  438,  540 

working  stress,  573 

to  resist  direct  puU,  430 
Bonding  old  and  new  concrete,  253 
Boonton,  N.  J.,  dam,  772 
Bottle  kihi,  823 
Boulogne  method  of  testing  consistency 

of  cement,  71 
Brick,  as  a  substitute  for  sa^d,  172 
Brick  V5.  concrete  columns,  452 
Brick  vs,  concrete  conduits,  778 
Bridge  piers.    See  Piers 
Bridges.    References,  833 

arch,  707.    See  Arches. 

beam,  693 

girder,  694,  698,  704 

Granite  Branch  Bridge,  748 

Mystic  River  Bridge,  748 

Ross  Drive  Bridge,  748 

slab,  693,  696 

Walnut  Lane  Bridge,  706,  750 
Briquettes,  for  tensile  tests,  77 

German  standard,  96 
Broken  stone,  classification  of,  121 

characteristics.     References,  841 

compacting  of,  140 

concrete  vs,  gravel  concrete,  324 

cost  of,  25 

cost  of  crushing,  227    . 

crushing,  221 

hauling,  226 

plant  for,  224 

quality  affecting  concrete,  323 
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Broken  stone,  screened  vs.   unscreened, 

180 
screenings  vs.  sand,  166 
selectionofy  12 
size  affecting  strength,  322 
size   and   shape,   efifect   upon   per- 

meabilìty,  308 
si)ecificationSy  29 

tables  of  quantities  for  concrete,  214 
typical  mechanical  analyses,  188 
uniform  vs.  graded  sizes,  15 
voids  vs.  gravel  voids,  135 
weìght,  226 
Buckets  for  depositing  concrete,  268 
Building  constniction,  607 
References,  834 
advantages  of  concrete,  607 
average   costs  per   square   foot   of 

floor  area,  610 
average    costs   per    cubie    foot   of 

volume,  610 
cost,  608,  611 
curtain  walls,  645 
mixing  concrete,  243 
unit  construction,  646 
walls,  643 
Buildings,     typical     plans,     elevations, 

sections,  and  details 
Gray  and   Davis   Building,  construc- 
tion photograph,  607 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

frontispiece 
beam  and  column  reinforcement,  626 
beams,  long  span,  625 
beams  and  colunms,  626 
column  reinforcement,  633  , 
chuting  concrete,  256 
cross-section,  618 
footings,  679,  683 
framing  pian,  615 
inserts,  631 

ornamentai  fa^ades,  619 
stairs,  639 
Paine  Furniture  Building 
floor  pian,  614 
roof  pian,  641 
Youth's  Companion  Building 
elevation,  616 

fiat  slab  ceiling  and  colunms,  630 
floor  pian,  613 
Wall  section,  616 
Buming  Portland  cehient,  821 

over-buming  and  under-buming,  60 

Calcining  Portland  cement  matcrials,  821 

Calcium  chloride,  288 

Cambridge  bridge,  concrete  machinery, 

248 
Car  for  conveying  concrete,  254 
Carborundum  for  rubbing,  266 


Castings,  concrete,  623 
Cast  piles,  concrete,  687 
Celiar  walls,  643 

forms,  19 
Cement.     See  also  Cement  testing 

affected  by  sea  water,  271 

afifected  by  sulphate  water,  272 

air  analysis,  88 

approximate  quantity  formula,  16 

barrel,  volume,  9,  206 

barrel,  weight,  9 

chemical  analyses,  40 

classifìcation,  40,  48 

cost,  24 

effect  of  frcezing,  281 

effect  of  percentage  upon  strength  of 
mortar,  316 

essentials,  i 

fatiguc,  338 

fìneness,  87 

flash  set,  02 

Iron  Portland,  41 

manufacture,  813 

materìals  for  manufacture,  52,  816 

mixture  with  Puzzolan  and  slag,  279 

Naturai  Portland,  41 

[jer  cu.  yd.  of  concrete,  tables,  214 

production,  814 

proportion  in  rubble  concrete,  216 

proportion  in  selecting  concrete,  178 

Puzzolan,  44.     See  Puzzolan  cement 

quantity  for  concrete  sidewalks,  811 

sand,  41 

selection  of,  12 

specifications,  62 

specific  gravity,  68 

Storage,  219 

to  resist  sea  water,  274 

Tufa,  42 

water  for  chemical  combination,  88 

weight  of,  113,  206 

white  Portland,  41 
Cement  rock,  52 
Cement  testing,  accclerated  tests,  106 

adhesion,  102 

American  vs.  Europcan  sieves,  91 

apparatus  for  laborator}',  83 

autoclave  test,  112 

cautions,  i 

chimney  test,  112 

color,  112 

compression  machines,  340 

compression  tests,  100,  146 

compressive  Rtrenj;:th,  78 

consistency,  normal,  70 

effect  of  sha]ie  of  Specimen,  145 

fineness,  68 

fineness  below  No.  200  sieve,  88 

microsconìcal  examination,  114 

mixing,  6q 
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Cement,  moist  closet,  79 

purity  test,  66 

rate  o£  applying  straìn,  78,  96 

rate  of  setting,  91 

relation  of  different  tests,  145 

setting,  75 

European  methods,  90 

shearing,  146 

soundness,  72,  103 

specifìcations,  62 

spedfic  gravity,  68 

standard  methods,  63 

standard  sand,  76 

steaming  apparatus,  73 

tanks  for  bnquettes,  79 

tensile  briquette,  77 

tensile  machines,  97 

tensile  strength,  63 

tensile  tests  of  cement  and  mortar,  98 

transverse  tests,  102,  146 

water  for  nonnal  consistency,  88 

weight,  113 
Centigrade   to  convert    to    Fahrenheit, 

Third  cover 
Centimeter,  £nglish  equivalents,  Third 

cover 
Centers,  arch,  745 
Chalk,  Chemical  analysis,  818 
Charlestown  bridge  piers,  248 
Chaudy  and  De^n  system,  570 
Chemical  anal3rsis,  cement  testing,  64 

day,  818 

lime,  40 

Naturai  cements,  40 

Portland  cements,  40 

Puzzolan  cement,  40,  826 
Chemical   analysis,    raw    materials   for 
cement,  818 

sand,  118 

slag,  826 
Chemistry  of  hydraulic  cements,  48 
Chinmey  expansion  test,  112 
Chimneys,  reinforced  concrete,  660 

anal3^is  of  stresses,  390 

construction,  660 

design,  390,  662 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,66i 

example  of  design,  666 

formulas,  390,  664 

house,  829 

shear  and  diagonal  tension,  397 

tables,  66$,  666 
Chutes  for  depositing  concrete,  253 

under  water,  267 
Cinder  concrete,  rust  protection,  292 

slabs,  620 

slabs,  table,  584 

strength  and  elasticity,  327 

vs.  stone  concrete  in  fires,  292 

weight,  9 


Cinder  pits,  828 
Cinders,  selection,  620 

specific  gravity,  123 
Circmar  beams,  399 
Classification  of  broken  stone,  121 

of  cements,  40,  48 
Clay,  hearing  power,  669 

Chemical  analyses,  818 

effect  upon  mortar,  160 

efifect  upon  mortar.    References,  846 

for  Portland  cement  manufacture,  53 

water-tightnesà,  effect  upon,  301 
Clinker,  microscopical  tests,  114 
Coal  pockets,  828 
Coatings  for  sea  water  work,  280 
Coatings  for  waterproofing,  299 
Coeffident  of  expansion,  261 
Coignet  system,  570 
Coke  breeze,  329 
Cold.    See  Freezing 
Coloring  concrete,  810 
Color  of  cement,  112 
Columbian  system,  570 
Columns,  375,  450,  558,  631 

concrete  vs,  brick,  452 

def ormation  of  plain  and  hooped,  456 

eccentric  loading,  377,  459 

economy,   vertiod  bars  vs.   spirals 
and  vertice!  bars,  632 

fiexure,  formulas,  377 

footings.    See  Footings,  reinforced 
Colunms,  formulas  for,  375 

experìments,  450 
lon^  columns,  466 
plam  columns,  450 
spirals  and  vertical  steel,  456 
square  columns,  rectangulax 

bands,46o 
structural  steel,  461 
vertical  steel,  453 

illustration  of  reinforcenìent,  633 

modulus  of  elasticity,  403 

plain  concrete,  strength  of,  450 

reinforced,  ^75,  4J0,  633 

ridi  proportions  of  concrete,  559 

spirai  columns,  377, 634 

strength,  450,  560,  573 

structural  sted  rdnforcement,  464^ 

563,  635 

table  of  working  loads,  573 

vertical  bar  reinforcement,  453,  561 

Wall  colunms  and  end  beams,  513 

working  stress,  573 
Combined  footing,  678 
Compacting  of  broken  stone  and  gravel, 

140 
Composition,  of  cement  mortars,  143 

Chemical.    See  Chemical  analysis 

Portland  cement,  53 

various  mortars,  146 
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Compressive  strength,    References,  843 
Compressive  strength  of  concrete,  310 

average,  tables,  312,  315,  316 

brìef  tabi  e  for  safe  strength,  27 

cinder  concrete,  safe  strength,  628 

columns,  450 

concentrated  loading,  330 

formula,  313 

growthy  320 

safe  strength,  27,  311,  573 

short  prìsms,  344 

tests,  316 

vs.  trans  verse  strength,  337 

working,  in  extreme  fiber,  573 
Compressive  strength  of  mortar,  146 

Feret's  formula,  153 

Feret's  tests,  146,  150 

form  of  specimens,  81,  loi 

prìsms,  403 

varìous,  146 

w.  tensile  strength,  loi 
Compressive  strength  of  stone,  324 
Compressive  tests  of  cement,  100 
Concentrated  loading,  eflFect  of,  330,  446 

diagram  for  moments  and  shears  in 
continuous  beams,  508 
Concentrated  vs.  distrìbuted  loading,  331 
Concrete  blocks,  623 
Concrete  tile,  628 
Concrete,  specifìcations,  28 
Concrete,  definition,  9 

gravel  vs.  broken  stone,  324 

mixer,  235 

mixing.    See  Mixing  concrete 

plants,  241 

proportioning.     See  Proportioning 

rubble,  218 

rubble,  definition,  io 

strength.     See  Strength 

stretch,  401 

tables  of  quantities  of  materìals,  214 

tables  of  volumes,  215 

theory  of  mixture,  1 78,  207 

uses,  II 

vs.  brìck  columns,  452 

vs.  brìck  conduits,  778 

weight,  9 

working  stresses,  573 
Concreting,  elementary  outline  of  pro- 

cess,  II. 
Conductivity  of  concrete,  291 
Conduits,  777 

References,  842 

arch  top,  782 

brìck  vs.  concrete,  778 

construction,  785 

design,  780 

earth  pressure  on,  781 

forms,  786 

formulas  for  rectangular,  782 


Conduits  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Ca, 

783 
rectangular,  782 

thickness  of,  780 

water-tightness,  778 

Weston  aqueduct,  783 
Conglomerate  concrete,  weight,  9 
Conglomerate,  specific  gravity,  123 
Consistency,  Boulogne  roethod,  71 
Consistency  of  concrete,  250 

depositing  through  chute,  253 

effect  on  modulus  of  elasticity,  403 

effect  on  strength,  317 

efifect  on  water-tightness,  298 

specifìcations,  31 
Consistency    of    mortar,    cfifect    upon 

strength,  165 
Consistency  of  paste  and  mortar,  normal, 

70,  88 
Constancy  of  volume.    See  SoundnesB 
Continuous  beams,  bending  moments 

use,  510 
Continuous  beams,  design,  496,  555 

diagrams  shear  and  bending  moment, 

504 
moment    of    inertia,    eflFect    upòn 

bending  moment,  499 

shear    and    bending    moment    dia- 
grams, 504 

span,  500 

stirrups,  method  of  placing,  519 
Continuous  mixers,  235 
Contraction  joints,  259 
Contraction.     References,  837 
Conveyor  belt.     See  Belt  conveyor 
Copings,  768 
Core  walls,  774 

rubble  concrete,  774 

thickness,  774 
Cornice,  645 

Corrosion  of  steel  in  beams,  tests,  292 
Corrugated  bar,  570 
Cost,  building  construction,  608,  611 

cautions,  7 

columns;  vertical  steel  vs.  vertical 
steel  and  spirals,  632 

concrete,  24 

essentiais  in  estimating,  7 

band  mixing,  9 

labor  laying  concrete,  25 

materìals  for  concrete,  24 

quarrying  and  crushing,  226 

ramming  concrete,  257 

rubble  concrete,  769 

screening  sand  and  gravel,  219 

sidewalk  construction,  808 

stone  crushing,  221,  226 

varìous  slab  designs,  621 
Cottacin  system,  570 
Counterfort  retaining  walls,  765 
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Cracks  in  reinforced  beams,  407 

corrosion  of  steel,  292 
Cross  reinforcement  of  ^bs,  418,  486 
Crushed  stone.     See  Broken  stone^ 
Crusher,  gyratory,  223 
Crusher,  jaw,  222 

Cubes  vs.  cylinders  vs.  columns,  344 
Cummings  system,  570 
Curbing,  concrete  sidewalk,  807 

Dams,  751,  768 

References,  836 

axched,  770 

Boonton,  N.  J.,  772 

building  of  nibble  concrete,  769 

Estacada,  Oregon,  771 

gravity  design,  770 

reinforced  design,  770 
Dead  loads,  arches,  718 
Definitions,  9 

See  material  in  question 
Deformation  and  detection  curves  of  a 

reinforced  beam,  413,  443 
Deformation  of  hooped  columns,  456 
Deformed  bars,  use,  6,  434,  566,  673,  765 
Density,  defìnition,  9 

method  of  determining,  148 
Densi ty  of  concrete,  310 

curves  of  maximum,  190 

relation  to  strength,  194 

studies  of,  190 

table  of  tests,  334 
Density  of  mixed  aggregates,  129 
Density  of  mortar,  application  of  laws, 

relation  to  strength,  145 

tests  of  mortar,  149 

tests  of  mortars  of  coarse  vs,  fine 
sand,  162 
Depositing  concrete,  249 

cautions,  4 

specifications,  31 
Depositing  concrete  under  water,  267 
Depth,  concrete  below  rods,  538 
Depth  of  T-beam,  economical,  490 

example,  554,  555 

minimum,  489 

tables,  586,  587,  588 
Derrick  for  laying  concrete,  252 
Design.  See  article  in  question  ;  cautions,6 
Destructive  agencies,  289 
Diagonal  tension.     See  Tension,  diagonal 
Diagrams,for  bendingmoments,  505-508, 
604-606 

double-reinforced  beam  design,  493- 

495 

mechanical  anaiysis,  197 

members  under  flexure,  383, 387, 388 
Diamond  bar  system,  572 
Dietzsch  kiln,  824 


Dìkes.    See  also  Core  waUs 

Metropolitan  Water  Works,  774 

Parsippany,  laying,  244 
Distrìbution  of  beam  and  slab  loads  to 

girders,  501 
Distrìbution  of  slab  load  to  supporting 

beams,  500 
Distrìbution  of  stress,  dia^ams,  383,  387, 
388 

plain  concrete,  :^J7 

reinforced  concrete,  380 
Domes,  642 
Dome  kiln,  823 

Dónath  system  of  reinforcement,  572 
Driveways,  810 
Dry  concrete,  251 

rammers  for,  258 
Dry  concrete  under  water,  267 
Durabili  ty,  concrete  inverts,  779 

concrete  piers,  689 
Dwelling  houses,  829 

Earth,  bearìng  power,  669 

weight  of,  756 
Earth  pressure,  757 

arches,  718 

conduits,  781 

formulas,  758,  760 

inclined  back  of  wall,  759,  760 

tables  for,  757,  759 

vertical  back  of  wall,  758 

wall  with  surcharge,  760 
Eccentrìc  loading,  459 
Eccentrìc  loads,  diagrams,  383,  387 

distrìbution  of  stresses,  plain  con- 
crete, ^77 

distrìbution   of  stresses,   reinforced 
concrete,  380 
Economical  depdi  of  T-beam,  490 

example  of,  554,  555 
Edison  Electrìc  Illumina ting  Co.,  chim- 

ney,  661 
Elastic  limit.     See  Yield  point 
Elasticity.     See  Modulus 
Elcannes  bar,  572 
Electrolytic  action,  295 
Elementary  volumes,  148 
Elevator,  automatic,  concrete,  246 
Elevators,  grain,  828 
Elongation  in  concrete,  407 
Elongation  required  in  first-class  steel, 

EUongation  required  in  mild  steel,  478 

Estimating,  essentials,  7 

Erection  of  arches,  744 

Expanded  metal,  572 

Expansion     joints.       See     Contraction 

joìnts       ^ 
Expansion  of  cement.    See  also  Sound- 

ness 
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Expansion  o£  cement,  measurement,  iii 
Expansion  of  concrete,  while  hardening, 
261 

coeffident  for  temperature,  261 

moisture  changes,  effect  of,  261 
Experiments  upon  reinforced  beams,  405 

bond  in  beams,  434 

continuous  beams,  441 

deflection,  440 

diagonal  tension,  418 

double-reinforced  beams,  427 

phenomena  of  Ioading,  405 

rectangular  beams,  405 

Steel  splices,  439 

T-beams,  415 

Fadng  concrete  walls,  262 

color  effects,  267 

mortar  fadng,  267 

panels,  267 

photographs  of  surfaces,  263,  265 

plasterìng  forms«  267 
Factory  construction,  cost,  608 
Fahrenheit  to  convert  to  centigrade,  Third 

cover 
Fatigue  of  cement,  338 
Felt,  waterproofing,  302 
Fences,  829 

Feret,  R.    Effect  of  Sea  Water,  271 
Feret's  formula  for  normal  consistency, 

89 
Feret*s  formulas  for  strength  of  mortar, 

153 
Feret's  tests  of  strength  of  mortars,  146 

Feret's  trìangles,  157 

Ferroinclave  system,  572 

Fìber  stress  vs.  tensile  stress,  145 

Fineness  of  cement,  advantages  of,  87 

below  No.  200  sieve,  88 

effect  on  weight,  113  . 

^>edfications  Naturai  cement,  82 

spedfications  Portland  cement,  62 

standard  test,  68 

strength  affected  by,  87 
Fire   protection,   cinder  vs.    stone   con- 
crete, 289 

concrete,  289 

theory,  290 

thickness  concrete  required,  289 
Fire  resistance.     References,  837 

Woolson's  tests,  291 
Fire-resisting  qualities  of  concrete,   289 
Flash  set,  92 
Fiat  slabs,  540,  629 

foundation,  684 

tests,  472 
Flexure  and  direct  stress,  dìagram,  383, 

plain  concrete,  formulas,  377 
reinforced  concrete,  formtdas,  380 
Float,  plastercr's,  805 


Floors,  cinder  concrete,  620 

construction,  624, 635 

design,  552,  624 

forms,  653 

hollow  tile,  628 

loads,  617 

materials  for,  620 

proportions  of  concrete,  620 

reservoirs,  792 

slabs.    See  Slabs. 

surfaces,  635 
Footings,  design,  672 

combined,  design  of,  678 

independent,  design  of,  673 

rdniorced  concrete,  673 

spread,  684 

square,  design  of,  677 

Wall,  design  of,  673 
Forms.    References,  837 

beam,  651 

brief  directions  for  constructing,  19 

cautions,  4 

celiar  wall,  19 

damp  for  beam,  651 

column,  649 

conduìt,  786 

cornice,  644 

design,  658 

floors,  653 

girder,  651 

greasing,  647 

hollow  walls,  657 

lumber,  647 

plaster,  267 

removing,  648 

slab,  653 

spedfications,  32 

Steel,  647 

strength,  658 

time  building,  8 

wall,  656 
Formulas.     See  article  in  question. 
Foundation  boits,  684 
Foundations,  669 

References,  8^8 

See  also  Footings 

beams  and  slabs,  684 

hearing  power  of  soils  and  rock«  66^ 

column,  673 

fiat  slabs,  684 

safe  loads  (hearing),  573 

spread,  reinforced,  684 

under  water,  690 

under  water,  laying,  267 
Fieezing.    References,  847 

effect  of,  5,  281,  319 

effect  of  caldum  chloride.  288 

effect  of  salt,  287 

effect  upon  sidewalks,  806 

experiments,  282 

protection  from,  286 
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Freeziiig  weather,  constraction  in,   284 
specìfications  for  laying  in,  32 

Fiench    commission,    method    of    pro- 
portioning,  184 

French   commission,    setting   tests    for 
cement,  91 
standard  6and,  94 

Frost.    See  Freezing 

Fuller's  beam  tests,  334 

Fuller's  mie  for  quantìties,  16 

Fuller,  William  B.    Proportioning  Con- 
crete, 175 

Gabriel  s)rstem,  572 

Gaging.    See  also  Consistency 

water  for  sand,  140 

with  sea  water,  166 
(jang  for  mixing  concrete,  233 
Gates  for  sand  and  stone  bins,  225 
German  standard  briquette,  96 
Gillmore  vs,  Vicat  needles,  91 
Girder  bridges,  694,  698,  704 
Girders.     See    also    Beams,    reinforced, 

typical  illustiation  of,  552 
Glycerine,  effect  of.    References,  846 
Grain  devators,  828 
Gram,  £n^ish  equivalents,  Third  cover 
Granite  Branch  Bridge,  748 
Granite,  specific  gravity,  123 
Granolithic,  floors,  635 

grinding,638 

specifìcations,  637 
Granolithic  finish  for  water-tight  work, 

300 
Granulometrie  composition  of  sand,  155 

conversion  to  mechanical  analysis, 
164 
Grappiers  cement,  44 

cbemìcal  analysis,  40 
Gravel,  hearing  power,  669 

characterìstics.    References,  841 

com]>acting  of,  140 

cost  of,  25 
.    cost  of  screening,  220 

screened  vs.  unscreened,  iSo 

selection  of,  12 

size  affccting  strength  of  concrete, 

323 
specifìcations,  29 
specific  gravity,  1 23 
tables  of  quantitìes  for  concrete,  214 
voids  vs.  broken  stonc  voids,  135 
weight  of,  756 
Gravel  concrete,  vs.  broken  stone  con- 
crete, 324 
weight,  9 
Gravity  mixers,  237 

Gray  and  Davis  Building,  see  Buildings 
Greasing  forms,  647 
Greenhouses,  829 


Griffin  mill,  821 
Grinding  cement,  816,  818 

See  also  Fineness 
Groined  arches,  792,  793 
Groover  for  sidewalks,  805 
Grout  for  water-tight  surfaces,  300 
Giouting,  foundations,  688,  773 
Growth  in  strength  of  cement  mortar,  99 
Growth  in  strength  of  concrete,  321 
Gutter,  concrete,  807 
Gypsum,  effect  in  sea  water,  272 

effect  on  time  of  setting,  92 
Gyratory  crushers,  223 

Habrich  and  DUsing  system,  572 
Handling  concrete,  252 

data,  7 
Hand  mixing  of  concrete,  231 

vs.  machine,  231,  320 
Haunch,  design,  497 

length,  498,  556 
Havemeyer  system,  572 
Heat.    See  alao  Temperature 

effect  upon  concrete,  289 

References,  847 
Heating  concrete  materials,  286 
Hennebique  system,  572 
Herringbone,  572 
High  carbon  steel,  specifìcations  for,  478 

05.  mild,  479 
Highway  bridges,  liveloads,  695,  715 
Hinges  for  arches,  713 
Historìcal  notes,  813 
Holzer  system,  572 
Hooked  bars,  value  in  bond,  438,  540 
Hooped  colunms,  456,  561 
Hot  tests,  106 

See  also  Soundness 
Houses,  829 
Hjratt  system,  572 
Hydrated  lime,  47 

added  for  water  tightness,  301 
Hydraulic  lime,  45 

Chemical  analysis,  40 
Hydraulic  modulus,  54 

Impermeable  concrete. .   See  Water-tight 
concrete 

Impermeability.    See  Water-tightness 

Impurities  of  sand,  character,  168 

effect  upon  strength  of  mortar,  167 
vegetable  or  organic,  168 
washing  tests  for  organic,  118 

Inertia,   moment   of.     See   Moment   of 
incrtia 

Inserts,  631 

Inverts,  durability  of  concrete,  779 

Jackson  specific  gravity  apparatus,  85, 
119 
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Jaw  crusher,  322 

Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Co.  conduìt, 

783        ' 
Johnson  ring  kìln,  823 

Joints.    See  also  Contraction  joints 

constniction  of,  258 

in  rtinforced  concrete,  259 

old  and  new  concrete,  258 

specifications,  32 

Kahn  bars,  572 

Kent  mill,  821 

Kilns,  rotary.    See  Rotary  Idlns 

Kilns,  stationary,  823 

Kilograms  per  sq.  cm.,  ratio  to  Ib.  per 

sq.  in.,  Tmrd  cover 
Kilograms,  ratio  to  pounds,  Thìrd  cover 

Labor.    See  Time 

Laboratory,  cement  testing  apparatus,  83 

Laitance,  chemical  analysis,  251 

eflfect  on  strength,  318 
Lath,  metal,  plastered  walls,  645 
Laying,  concrete,  elementary  outline,  11 

methods,  252 

specifications,  31 

tmie,  7 
I^ying  rubble  concrete,  769 
Laying  waterproofing  felt,  303 
Length  to  imbed  bars,  539 
Lime,  added  for  water-tightness,  301 

chemical  anal3rsis,  40 

cffect  of.     References,  846 

effect  upon  strength  of  mortar,  170 

hydrated.     See  Hydrated  lime 

hydraulic.     See    Hydraulic    lime 

in  cement,  limited  in  sea  water,  273 

in  Portland  cement,  59 

manufacture,  45 

of  Teil,  45 

unslaked,  172 

weight  and  volume  of,  172 
Limestone,  chemical  analyses,  818 

for  cement  manufacture,  816 

specific  gravity,  123 
Limestone  concrete,  weight,  9 
Line  of  pressure  in  arches,  729 
Liter,  English  equivalents,  Third  cover 
Literature,  references  to,  830 
Live  Ioads  for  highway  bridges,  695,  715 

ndlroad  bridges,  716 
Loads,  bridges,  695,  715 

column,  600,  601,  602 

distrìbution  from  slab  to  beams,  500 

floor,  617 

foundation,  safe,  669 

impact,  695 

roof ,  643 
r^oam,  effect  upon  mortar,  168 

weight  of,  756 


Lock-woven  steel  fabrìc,  572 
Louisville  cement,  chemical  analysis,  40 
Lubricating  forms,  647 
Lug  bars,  572 

Machine  mixing  ts,  hand,  231,  320 
Magnesia  in  cement  for  sea  water,  272 
Magnesia  in  Portland  cement,  testa,  53, 

65 
limiting  percentage,  62 

Magnesian  Urne,  46 

chemical  analysis,  40 
Manufacture  cement,  813 
Manufacture  lime,  46 
Manufacture  Naturai  cement,  824 
Manufacture  Portland  cement,  815 

processes,  816 

raw  materials,  52,  816 
Manufacture  Puzzolan  cement,  825 
Manure,  effect  upon  concrete,  294 
Marine     construction.    See     also     Sea 
water 

References,  839 
Mari  for  cement  manufacture,  816 

chemical  analysis,  818 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
drawings    and  photographs,     see 
Buildings 

specifications,  28 
McKibben,  Arches,  707 
Measures  for  materials,  automatic,  239 
Measuring  box,  illustration,  18 
Measuring  materials  for  concrete,  232 
Measuring  water  for  concrete,  240 
Mechanical  analysis,  185 

broken  stonc,  188 

conversion    to   granulometrìe   com- 
position,  164 

curves,  plotting  of,  187,  855 

proportioning,  194 

sieves,  186 

typical  sands,  190 
Melan  system,  572 
Melan  system  of  arches,  711 
Metal  lath,  walls  plastered,  645 
Meter,  English,  equivalents,  Third  cover 
Metric    system,    ratios    for   converting, 

Third  cover 
Metric  units  of  strength  converting  to 

English  units,  Third  cover 
Mica,  effect  on  strength  of  mortar,  169 
Microscopical  examination  of  cement,  114 
Mild  steel  w.  high  carbon,  479 
Mill  construction,  cost,  609 
Mill,  tube,  821 

Millimeter,  ratio  to  inch,  Third  cover 
Minimum  depth  of  T-beams,  489,  586, 

587 
«ampie,  554,  587 
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Mìzers  for  OMicrete,  235 

batch,  235 

contìmious,  235 

duplex  paddle,  237 

gravity,  237 

pneomatic,  258 

Totary,  237 

rotary  cube,  237 
Mixing  concrete,  231 

belt  conveyors,  244 

building  constniction,  243 

Cambridge  bridge  piers,  248 

cautions,  4 

centrai  plant,  248 

cost  of  band  mixing,  8 

detail  directions,  20 

devated  bopper,  243 

gang,  233 

gravity  plants,  243 

band,  231;  cost,  9 

band  vs.  machine,  231,  320 

machine,  234 

movable  plants,  244. 

Paisippany  dìke,  247 

platform  over  mixer,  243 

pneumatic  plants,  246 

river  and  barbor  work,  248 

specifìcations,  31 

stationary  plant,  242 

timc,  7,  238 
Mixing  machinery,  portable,  244 
Moduius  of  elasticity  of  concrete,  400 

b^uns  vs.  colmnns,  403 

determining  of ,  400 

effect  of  consistency,  403 

in  compression,  400 

ratio  of  moduli,  400,  477 

tests  with  different  proportions,  402 
Moduius  of  elasticity  of  steel,  400 
Moist  closet,  illustration,  79 
Molded  blocks,  268 
Mold,  for  briquettes  for  tension,  78 

for  mortar  cubes,  loi 

for  mortar  cylinders,  81 
Moment,  bending,  concentrated  load,  508 

crown,  arches,  725 

diagrams,  604,  606 

diagram,  continuous  beam,  505-507 

for  beam  design,  510 

formulas  for,  504 
Moments  of  inertia,  table  509 

effect  of  varying,  499 
Moments  of  resistance  of  beams,  355 
Money,  foreign,  U.  S.  equivalents,  Third 

cover 
Monier  system,  572 

arches,  711 
Monotype  bar,  572 
Mortar,  afiFected  by  freezing,  tests,  282 

affected  by  sea  water,  271 


Mortar,  composition  of  varìous,  146 

compressive  tests  of  prisms,  403 

definition,  io 

density,  149 

elasticity  tests  of  prisms,  403 

eflFect  of  regaging,  173 

Feret's  tests  of  strength,  140.  159 

gaging  with  sea  water,  166 

selection  of  sand,  163 

strength  and  composition  of,  143 

table  of  quantities  and  volumes,  213 

tests.     See  Cement  testing 

tests  with  coaise  vs.  fine  sand,  162 

tests  of  sand  for,  115 

weight,  9 
Mushroom  system,  572 
Mushy  concrete,  251 
Mushy  concrete,  rammer,  258 
Mystic  River  bridge,  748 

Xatund  cement.     See  also  Cement 
Naturai  cement,  chemical  analyses,  40 

classifìcation,  43 

definition,  io,  82 

manufacture,  824 

^)ecifications,  82 

weight,  9 

where  used,  43 
Naturai  Portland  cement,  41 
Neutral  axis,  location  of,  410 

table,  598 
Newbury,  Spencer  B.,  Chemistiy  of  Ce- 

ments,  48 
New  Rib  bar,  572 
New  York  Aquóiuct,  788 

subway,  302,  790 
Notation,  standard,  353 

Oil,  effect  uix>n  concrete,  294 
Oil  for  greasing  forms,  647 
Oiganic  impurities  in  sand,  118 
Ornamentai  construction,  619,  623,  645 

Paddle  mixers,  237 
Parabola,  construction  of,  855 

vs.  straight  line  theory,  404 
Parmley  system,  572 
Parsippany  dike,  mixing  plant,  247 
Paste.     See  also  Mortar 

definition,  io 

weight  and  volume,  9 
Pavement,  Street,  798 
Peat,  effect  of.     References,  846 
Percolation.     See  Permeability 
Permeability.     See  also  Water-tightness 
Permeability.     References,  839 

cement,  percentage  of,  307, 308 

concrete,  296 

coarseness  of  sand,  effect  of,  309 

laws  of,  304 
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Permeability,  method  01  testing,  306 

mortar,  296 

pressure,  increase  with,  308 

results  of  tests,  307 

shape  of  stone,  effect  of,  308 

size  of  stone,  effect  of,  308 

specimen  for  testing,  305,  306 

tables,  307,  308,  309 
Picked  surface  of  concrete,  263 
Piers,  bridge,  689 

Cambridge  bridge,  248 

design,  690 

reservoir,  793 

standard,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  691 
Piles,  concrete,  650 

Boston   Woven   Hose  and   Rubber 
Co.,  687 

cast,  651,  687 

cores  for,  686 

reinforced,  687 

sheet,  688 

with  enlarged  footing,  68$ 
Piles,  timber,  670 

concrete  capping  for,  670 

formula,  670 

safe  Ioads,  670 

spacing,  641,  670 
Pipes,  circuiar,  782 
Placing  concrete.     See  Depositing 
Piane  ^ection  before  and  after  bending, 

403 
Plants  for  making  concrete,  243 
Plastering,  262 

Plasterìng,  for  water-tight  work,  300 
Plaster  of  Paris.     See  akp  Gypsum, 

efifect  of.     Referencés,  847 

effect  on  time  of  setting,  92 
Plasters  and  coatings  in  seawater,  280 
Pneumatic  mixers,  238 
Pneumatic  placing  of  concrete,  255 
Poisson's  ratio,  339, 451,  545 
Poles,  telegraph,  827 
Poling  boards  of  concrete,  683 
Porosity.     Referencés,  839 
Portablc  mixing  machinery,  244 
Portland  cement,  41.     See  also  Cement 

afifected  by  freezing,  281 

Chemical  analyses,  40 

color,  112 

composi tion,  53 

defìnition,  io,  41 

full  specifications,  62 

growth  in  strength,  99 

Iron,  41 

manufacture,  815 

materiais  for  manufacture,  52,  816 

Naturai  Portland,  41 

Sand,  41 

weight,  packed  and  loose.  o, 

White,  41 


Pounds  per  sq.  in.,  ratio  to  kg.  per  sq. 
cm.,  Tmrd  cover 

ratio  to  tons  per  square  foot,  Tbird 
cover 
Probst's  tests  on  corrosion  of  steei,  293 
Pressure,  earth.     See  Earth  pressure 
Pressure,  line  of,  in  arches,  729 
Prisms,  strength  of,  344 
Production  of  cement,  814 
Proportioning  concrete,  175 

arbitrary  selection,  179 

cautions,  4 

determination  of  cement,  178 

determining    proportions     of     old 
concrete,  339 

elementary  directions,  13 

French  method,  184 

Fuller's  method,  192 

importance  of  proper,  175 

inaccurate  metnods,  182 

in  practice,  202 

laws  of,.i94 

materiais  by  weight,  240 

mechanicai  analysis,  185 

mechanical  analysis  diagrams,  196 

methods  of ,  1 76 

practical,  during  progress  of  work ,  20X 

prindples,  177 

Rafter's  method,  184 

sea-water  construction,  278 

trial  mixtures,  200 

typical  structures,  202 

units  for,  205 

void  determination,  181 

volumetrie  synthesis,  200 

volumes,  205 

water-tight  work,  298 
ProfKjrtions,  expressing,  205 

for  concrete  floors,  637 

for  concrete  sidewalks,  802 

for  concrete  pavements.  799 

for  various  structures,  14 

raw  material  for  Portland  cement, 

53,  816 
sand  and  stone  afifecting  gtrength, 

135 
specifications  for  concrete,  30 

Protection  of  metal,  289 

Referencés,  840 
Puddling  concrete,  257 
Pug  mill,  823 
I*ulverized     rock,    efifect    upon    water- 

tightness,  302 
Purity  test  for  cement,  66 
Puzzolan  cement,  44 

chemical  analysis,  40 

effect  of  addition.    Referencés,  847 

manufacture,  826 

mixed  with  Portland,  in  sea  water, 

275,  279 
where  used,  44 
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Quaking  concrete,  251 

Quantities  of  materìals.     References,  848 

for  concrete,  14,  214 

f or  concrete  sidewalks,  81 1 

for  mortar,  213 

for  rubble  concrete,  216 

formulas,  16,  208 
Quartering,  method,  344 
Quicklimc.     See  Lime. 

Rabitz  system,  572 

Rafter's  method  of  proportìoning,  184 
Railroad  bridges,  live  loads,  716 
Rammers,  for  dry  concrete,  258 

for  mushy  concrete,  258 
Ramming  concrete,  257 

labor,  9,  258 
Ransome  s)^tem,  572 
Reaction  et  supports,  formulas,  502 
Rectangular  beams.     Sec  Beams,   rein- 

forced 
References  to  concrete  literature,  830 
Regaging  mortar  and  concrete,  173 

effect  upon  setting,  1 74 

retarded  set.     References,  847 
Reinforced  beams.    See     Beams,     rein- 

forced 
Reinforced  columns,  559 

See  also  Columns 
Reinforced  concrete,  349,  400,  477 

brief  laws  7 

principles  of  design,  33,  349,  477 

strength.    References,  845 

working  stresses,  573 
Reinforced  concrete  footings.     See  Foot- 

ings 
Reinforced  floors,  624 
Reinforced  slabs.     Sec  Slabs 
Reinforcement.     See  also  Steel 

arch,  709 

caution,  5 

diagonal  tension,  example,  554,  555, 

556 

placing,  658 

stirrups,  typ>es,  522 

typical  floor,  beams,  and  columns, 
623,  625,  626 

vertical  and  inclined,  524 
Removing  forms,  648 
Reservoirs,  791 

References,  840 

Albany  Filtration  Plant,  793 

circular,  design,  795 

covered,  792 

floors,  792 

open,  791 

Piers,  793 

roofs,  793 

walls,  793 

waterproofìng,  791 


Residences,  829 

Retarded  set.     See  Regaging 

Retaining  walls,  751 

backing,  756 

copings,  768 

earth  pressure,  757 

foundations,  753 

gravity  section,  754 
Retaining    walls,     reinforced  'concrete, 
760 

table  for  gravity  sections,  755 

T-typc,  design  of,  762 

with  counterforts,  design  of,  765 
Revolving  screens,  230 
Rib  shortening,  effect  in  arches,  732 
Roadbeds,  828 
Rock,  bearing  power,  669 
Rods.    See  Bars 
Roebling  system,  572 
Roller,  dot,  for  sidewalks,  806 
Rollers  for  conveyor  belt,  244 
Roman  cement,  chemical  analysis,  40 
Roofs,  construction,  642 

loads,  643 

reservoirs,  793 
Rosendale  cement,  chemical  analysis,  40 
Ross  Drive  bridge,  748 
Rotary  kilns,  for  dry  materìals,  818 

for  wet  materìsils,  822 

vs.  stationary,  818 
Rotary  mixers,  237 

cube  mixer,  237,  258 
Roundhouse,  828 
Rubble  concrete,  216,  769 

Boonton  dam,  772 

core  walls,  "774 

deflnition,  io 

laying,  769 

proportion  of  rubble,  769 

table  of  materìals,  216 

table  of  volumes,  217 
Rusting  of  stccl  in  concrete  beams,  tests, 

293 
Rust  prevention,  292 

Rusty  Steel,  protection,  293 

Salt  in  mortar,  287 

References,  847 

percentage  to  use,  2^ 
Sampling  cement,  standard  method,  63 
Sampling  iron,  illustration,  63 
Sana,  absolute  volumes,  158 

Amerìcan  vs.  European  standards, 

94 
bearing  power,  669 

cautions,  i 

characterìstics.    References,  841 

chemical  composition  of,  118 

Toarseness,   effect  on   permeability, 

309 
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Sand,  compacting,  142 

comparative  tests,  164 

cost,  25 

cost  of  screening,  220 

effect  of  shape  of  grain,  135 

effect  of  size,  160 

essentials,  i 

Feret's  3-screen  analysis,  155 

for  sea-water  construction,  278 

granulometrìe  compiosition,  155 

impurìties,  167 

limestone  sand,  i6d 

moisture  in,  137 

mortar  tests  with  various,  146 

photographs,  136 

properties,  i 

sampling  and  shipping,  115 

selection,  12,  163 

shaken  vs.  loose,  158 

sharpness,  167 

specific  gravity,  119,  123 

spedfìcations,  28,  116 

standard,  76 

strength  of  particles,  1 19 

table  of  quantities  for  mortar,  213 

tables  of  quantities  for  concrete,  214 

tests  for  mortar  and  concrete,  115 

typical  mechanical  anal3r5es,  190 

vs.  screenings,  166 

washing,  228 

water  for  gaging,  140 

weight  of,'  756 
Sand  cement,  manufacture,  41 

use  of,  41 
Sandstone  concrete,  weipht,  9 
Sandstone,  specifìc  gravity,  123 
Sawdust,  effect  of.     References,  847 
Saw    for   shaping   concrete    test   speci- 

mens,  341 
Scales  for  weighing  cement,  illustration, 

.  69 
Schoefer  kiln,  823 
Schulter  system,  572 
Screened  vs.  unscreened  gravel  or  stone, 

x8o 
Screening  sand  and  gravel,  220 
Screening,  effect  of  moisture,  137 

specifications,  28 

vs.  sand,  ;66 
Screens,  inclined,  220 

rotating,  220,  224 
Sea  water.     References,  841 

action  of  sulphate  waters,  272 

alumina  in  cement,  269 

concrete  in,  268 

effect  of,  271 

experiments  with  cement  in,  274 

ga^ng  with,  166 

laying  concrete  under  water,  267 


Sea  water,  marine  construction.    Refer- 
ences^ 839 

sign  of  mjury  from,  271 
Set,  flash  of  cement,  4,  92 
Setting  of  cement,  arbitrary  perìods,  90 

chemical  process,  53 

European  tests,  90 

flash  set  in  concrete,  4,  92 

rate,  91 

regaged  mortar,  173 

rise  in  temperature,  93,  774 

specifìcations.  Naturai  cement,  82 

spedfications,  Portland  cement,  62 

standard  tests,  75 

t3rpical  cements,  92 
Sewers.     See  also  Conduits 

References,  842 
Sharpness  of  sand,  167 
Shear,  chinrney,  397 

computation  in  beams,  446 

crown,  arches,  725 

dia^nal  tension,  364,  516 

honzontal,  in  a  reinforced  beam,  362, 

S15 
strength  of  concrete,  337 

vertical,  in  a  reinforced  beam,  362, 

vertical,  in  flange  of  a  T-beam,  363 

working  stress,  573 
Shears  and  bending  moments,  502 

diagrams,  505 
Shearing  forces  in  beams  and  slabs,  362, 

.515 
Shearin^  tests  of  concrete,  337 
Sheet  piling,  concrete,  668 
Shrinkage.     See    Contraction    reinforce- 

ment,  565 
Sidewalks,  802 

affected  by  frost,  806 

color,  810 

cost  and  time  of  construction,  808 

foundation,  802 

materials,  811 

method  of  laying,  802 

proportions  of  concrete  for,  802 

thickness,  802 

tools,  810 

vault  light  construction,  808 

wearing  surface,  804 
Sieves,  for  mechanical  analysis,  186 

for  sand  tests,  117 

for  standard  cement  tests,  68 
Silica  cement.     See  Sand  cement 
Silos,  829 

Slab  bridges,  693,  696 
Slabs,  reinforced,  484 

cost  of  varìous  designs,  621 

cross  reinforcement,  486 

design,  484 

example  of  design,  553 
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Slabs,  fiat,  540 

ratio  of  Steel,  computing  of,  486 

shearing  forces,  362,  515 

span  of  continuous,  500 

square  and  oblong,  486 

tables  for  cinder  concrete  slabs,  584 

tables  of  safe  loads,  576-582 
Slab  load,  distribution  to  the  supporting 

beams,  501 
Slag  cement,  44.     See  Puzzolan 

mixture  with  cements,  279 
Slag,  chemical  analyses,  826 

for  concrete  aggregate,  326 

for  Portland  cement  manufacture, 

8i3 
for  Puzzolan  cement,  825 

Slate,  specific  gravity,  123 

Soap  and  alum  waterproof  mixture,  300 

Soda,  effect  of.     References,  847 

SoU,  bearìng  power,  669 

Soundness  of  cement,  103 

apparatus  for  steaming,  73 

appearance  of  pats,  74,  105,  108 

specifications.  Naturai  cement,  83 

spedfications,  Portland  cement,  62 

standard  test,  72 
Spadng  of  stimips.    See  Stirrups 
Spadng  of  tension  bars  in  a  beam,  537 
Spandrels  for  arches,  712 

filled,  712 

open,  713 
Specific  gravity,  cements,  84 

dnders,  123 

device  for  dropping  material,  86 

gravel,  123 

Jackson  apparatus,  85 

Le  Chatelier's  apparatus,  67 

sand,  123 

spedfications,  Naturai  cement,  82 

spedfications,  Portland  cement,  62 

standard  cement  test,  68 

stone,  122,  123 

test  for  sand  and  stone,  124 
Spedfications.     References,  842 

first-dass  or  high-carbon  sted,  478 

Massachusetts    Institute   of   Tech- 
nology, 28 

mild  Steel,  478 

Naturai  cement,  82 

Portland  cement,  62 

Portland  cement  concrete,  28 

proportioning  concrete,  205 

reinforced  concrete,  28 
Spedmens  for  testing  fonerete,  343 
Spedmens  for  testing  permeabflity,  305, 

306 
Standard  notation,  353 
Stairs,  design,  639 
Stand-pipes,  794 
Stationary  kilns,  823 

vs.  rotary,  818 


Steaming.    See  Soundness 
Steaming  apparatus,  illustration,  73 
Steel,  adhcsion  to  concrete,  429,  533 

adhesion.     References,  833 

areas  and  wdghts  of  rods,  574 

area  in  T-beams,  491 

area  in  T-beams,  example,  554,  555 

bars.     See  Bars 

bending  tests,  480 

bond  to  concrete,  429,  533 

high  carbon  vs,  mild,  479 

modulus  of  elasticity,  400 

protection  by  concrete,  289,  292 

protection.     References,  840 

quality  for  reinforcement,  478 

reinforcement  of  arches,  709 

rods.    See  Bars 

spadng  of  bars  in  beams,  537 

specifications   for  first-cla^,   478 

spedfications  for  mild,  478 

types  of  bars,  571 

working  stress,  573 

yidd  point,  478 
Stirrups,  370,  418,  517,  585 

diameter,  525,  556 

illustration  of  action  of,  522 

in  continuous  beam,  374,  524 

points,  where  not  needed,  519 

spadng,  371,  517,  556,  585 

spaang,  graphical  method  of,  526 

tables,  size  and  spacing,  525,  585 
Stone,  broken.     See  Broken  stone 
Stone,  compressive  strength,  324 

specific  gravity,  122,  123 

washing^'of,  228 
Stone  crushers,  222-224 
Stone  crushing,  221 

cost,  225-227 
Storage  of  cement,  219 
Straight  line  theory,  352,  404 
Street  pavements,  798 
Strength,  compressive.    See  Compressive 
strength 

transverse.    See  Transverse  strength 

shearing.     See  Shearing  strength 
Strength  of  cement,  98 

affected  by  fineness,  87 
Strength  of  cinder  concrete,  327 
Strength  of  colunms,  brick,  452 

long,  466 

plain,  450 

spirai  Steel,  456 

structural  steel,  461 

vertical  steel,  453 
Strength  of  concrete,  310 

References,  843 

consistency,  effect  of,  317 

cubes  vs,  cylinders  vs,  coliunns,  344, 

466  V 

curing,  efifects  of,  320 
density,  rdation  to,  194 
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Strength  of  concrete,  eccentrìc  loading, 
efiféct  of,  457 
effect  of  fine  material  in  filling  voids, 

169 
growth,  321 
beat,  effect  of,  291 
Joint  Committee  recommendations, 

315 
laitance,  effect  of,  318 

machine  vs,  hand  mixed,  319 

methods  of  testing,  342 

percentage  of  cement,  effect  of,  316 

quality  of  stone,  effect  of,  323 

relative    propoftions   of   sand   and 
stone,  effect  of,  134 

safe,  29,  311 

size  of  stone  or  gravel,  effect  of,  322 

tables,  315,  316 

varìations  in  aggregate,  329 
Strength  of  mortar,  98,  143 

aiffected  by  freezing,  282 

affected  by  impure  sand,  167 

affected  by  lime,  170 

affected  by  mica,  169 

affected  by  (^uantity  of  water,  165 

affected  by  size  of  sand,  160 

Feret's  formulas,  153 

Feret's  tests,  146,  159 

gaging  with  sea  water,  effect  of,  166 

lawsi  3,  144 

relation  to  density,  145 
Strength    of    reinforced    beams,    tables, 

57^578,  585-598 
Strength  of  reinforced  slabs,  tables,  579r- 

584 
Stresses,  working  unit,  in  arches,  741 

in  reinforced  concrete,  573 
Stretch  in  concrete.     See  Elongatìon 
Structural  steel,  protected  by  concrete, 
292 

reinforcement  of  colimms,  461,  563 
Structures,  miscellaneous,  827 
Subways,  789 

Sugar,  effect  of.     References,  847 
Sulphate  waters,  effect  on  concrete,  272 
Sulphurìc  acid,  effect  on  concrete,  272 

limit  in  Portland  cement,  52,  62 

determination,  65 
Sulphurìc  anhvdrìde.     See  Sulphurìc  acid 
Suiiacing  walls,  262 
Systems  of  reinforcement,  571 

Tables.     See  also  matter  in  question 
areas,  weights,  and  circumferences 

of  ba^^  574 
beams  with  steel  in  top  and  bottom, 

589 
chimney  design,  665,  666 
Constant  C,  for  design  of  reinforced 

beams,  596,  597 


Tables,  depth  of  neutral  axis,  598 
earth  pressure,  759 
retaining  walls,  755,  757 
safe  loadings  for  rectangular  beams, 

576,  577,  578 
safe  loadings  for  slabs  (for  design- 

ing),  579-584 
safe    loadings     for     slabs     (cinder 

concrete),  584 
safe  loadings  for  slabs  (for  review) 

581 

Talbot's  tests  of  buildings  under  load,  468 
column  tests,  450,  462 
reinforced  beam  tests,  515,  525 

Tallow,  effect  of.     References,  847 

Tanks,  796 

References,  840 

construction,  795,  796 

for  immersing  brìquettes,  79 

Tar  for  waterproofing,  303 

T-beams  reinforced,  breadth  of  flange, 
416,  488 
desi^,  487 
detaib  of  design,  491 
economica!  depth,  490 
economica!  depth,  example,  554 
example  of  design,  553,  555 
formulas,  355 
minimum  depth,  489 
minimum  depth,  example,  554 
shear,  vertical,  in  flange,  363 
steel,  area  of,  491 
steel  area,  example,  554»  555 
tables  for  design,  586-588 
tests,  415 
tension  dìagonal,  418,  425 
tensile  failure,  415 
width  of  flange,  416 
web  determined  by  shear,  488 
web  determined  by  shear,  example, 

554,  555 
Teil,  lime  of ,  45 

Telegraph  poles,  827 

Temperature,  dams,  774 

effect  on  strength,  283 

rìse  in  concrete  while  setting,  94,  774 

rise  in  mortar  while  setting,  93 
Temperature  stresses,  565 

arches,  729 

reinforcement,  565 

table  of  percentage  of  reinforcement, 
566 
Tensile  resistance  in  concrete,  332 
Tensile  strength.     References,  844 

cement  and  mortar,  98 

machincs  for  testing,  97 

specifications.  Naturai  cement,  82 

^)ecifications,  Portland  cement,  6ff 

standard  cement  test,  76 

varìous  mortars,  146 
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Tensile  Strength,  w.  compressive,  loi 

vs.  fiber  stress,  102,  145 
'iension,  diagonal,  364,  418,  516 

chimney,  397 

fonnulas,  366,  516 

illustration,  367,  370 

reinforcement  for,  example,  556 

tests,  418 

working  stress,  573 
Terracotta,  substitute  for  sand,  172 
Testing  cement.     See  Coment  testing 
Testing  concrete,  form  for  records,  347 

methods,  343 
Testing  machines,  compressive,  340 

circular  saw,  342 

tensile,  97 
Testing  permeability,  306,  307 
Testing  sand  for  concrete,  115 

sieves  for,  117,  1S7 

washing  tests  for  organic  impurities, 
118 
Testing  Steel,  specifìcations,  478 
Tests.     Seo  material  in  question 

See  also  Cement  testing 
Theory,  of  a  concrete  mixturc,  178,  207 

reinforced  concrete,  349 
Thermal  conductivity  of  concrete,  291 
Three-hinged  arch,  720 
Tbrust  in  arcbes,  effect  of,  729 
Thrust  at  crown,  arcbes,  725 
Ties,  railroad,  828 
Tile,  concreta,  828 
Time,  building  forms,  8 

facing  concrete,  262 

filling  barrows,  7 

mixing  and  laying  concrete,  4,  8 

ramming  concrete,  257 

screening  sand,  219 

sidewalk  construction,  808 
Tonne,  English  equivalent,  Third  cover 
Tons,  per  sq.  ft.,  ratio  to  Ib.  per  sq.  in., 

Third  cover 
Tools  for  concrete  work,  1 7 

for  sidewalk  construction,  810 
Transporting  concrete,  252 

chuting,  253 

pneumatic  placing,  255 
Transverse  strength,  concrete,  332 

concrete,  table,  334 

various  mortars,  146 

vs.  compressive,  145,  337 
Transverse  stress,  formula,  333 
Transverse  tests  of  cement,  102 
Trap,  concrete,  weight,  9 
Trap,  specific  gravi ty,  122,  123 
Triangle  mesh,  572 
Triangle,  Feret's,  157 
Trowel,  edging,  806 
Trowel,  plasterer's,  805 
Troweling  surfacc  for  water-tightness,  300 


Trussit  system,  572 

T-shaped  beams.     See  T-bcams 

Tube  mill,  821 

Tubes  for  depositing  under  water  267 

Tunnels,  788 

References,  848 
Two-hinged  arch,  721 

Unit  building  construction,  646 
Unsoundness.     See  Soundness 

Vassy  cement,  44 

chemical  analysis,  40 
Vault  light  construction,  807 
Vegetable  impunties,  168 
Vicat  needle,  illustration  of,  72 

vs.  Gtllmore  needle,  91 
Vissintini  system,  572 
Voids,  in  aggregates,  laws,  120 

in  concrete,  344 

in  gravel  vs.  brokcn  stone,  132 

in  mixed  aggregates,  1 29 

in  pile  of  spheres,  1 29 

in  sand  and  stone,  determining,  126 

in  sand  and  stone,  tablcs,  127 

in  sand,  effect  of  moisture,  137 

proportioning  concrete  by,  181 
Volume  of  concrete,  fonnulas,   208 

tables,  214 
Volume  of  loose  concrete,  249 
Volume  of  mortar,  tables,  213 
Volumetrie  composition  of  mortar,  148 
Volumetrie  synthesis,  200 
Volumetrie  tests,  concrete,  153 

mortar,  151 

Walls,  celiar,  643 
facing,  262 
forms,  656 
hoUow,  645 
mortar,  plastered  upon  metal  lath, 

645 
photographs  of  surfaces,  263-265 
reservoir,  793 

retaining.     See   Retaining   walls 
Walnut  Lane  bridge,  706,  750 
Washed  surface  of  concrete,   263 
Washing  sand  and  stone,  228 
Washing  test  for  organic  impurities,  118 
Water,     approximate     percentages     for 
testing  cement,  89 
depositing  concrete  under,  267 
effect  of  excess  in  concrete,  251 
effect  upon  strength  of  mortar,  165 
for  chemical  combination,  88 
for  mortar  of  normal  eonsistency,  89 
for  paste  and  mortar,  88 
in  concrete.     See  Consistency 
in  concrete.    References,  848 
measuring  for  concrete,  239 
required  for  gaging  sand,  140 
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Waterproofìng,  alum  and  lye,  209 

asphalt,  302 

materìais  and  methods,  299 

felt,  302 

treatment  of  surface,  299 

granolithic  finish,  300 

grout,  305 

plastering,  300 

troweling  surface,  300 
Water-tight  concrete,  constniction  with- 
out  waterproofing,  296 

laying,  299 

proportions  for,  298 

thickness  for,  297 
Water- tight  joints,  258,  297 
Water-tightness,  296 

alum  and  soap,  efiFect  of,  300,  302 

brief  laws,  5 

conduits,  778 

effect  of  consistency,  298 

experiments,  307 

pulverized  rock,  effect  of,  301 
Wear,  ability  to  withstand,  773 
Wearing  surface,  concrete  sidewalks,  804 
Weighing  machine,  automatic,  819 
Weight,  bag  of  Naturai  cement,  82 

bag  of  Portland  cement,  63 

barrel  of  Naturai  cement,  82 

barrel  of  Portland  cement,  63 

broken  stone,  226 

cement,  affected  by  fineness,  113 


Weight  cement,  loose  and  packed,  206 

cement,  test,  113 

concrete,  9 

concrete,  loose,  249 

concrete,  table  of  tests,  334 

earth,  756 

gravel,  756 

hardpan,  756 

lime,  172 

loam,  756 

mortar,  9 

muck,  756 

proportioning  concrete  by,  240 

sand,  756 
Welded  wire  fabric,  572 
Weston  aqucduct,  783 
Wet  concrete,  251 

depositing  through  chute,  253 

for  protection  of  steel,  292 
Wheelbarrow,  illustration,  18,  241 

loads,  7 

time  filling,  7 
Woolson  tests,  fire  resistance,  291 

conductivity  of  concrete,  291 
Wiinsch  system  of  arches,  711 

Yield  point,  effect  on  reinforced  beams, 

479 
required  in  first-class  steel,  478 

Youth's  Companion  Building,  see  Build- 

ings 
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CONCRETE  COSTS 
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Fbedbbick  W.  Taylob 


AND 


Sanfobd  e.  Thompson 


This  book  has  been  desìgned  te  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Contractor,  the  Engmeer,  and  the  Architect  in  the  Con- 
struction  and  Design  of  reinforced  concrete  structures. 

It  contains  the  results  of  17  years  of  painstakìng,  scien- 
tific  study  of  the  building  trades. 

The  information  presented  compiìses — 

Àpproxìnxate  costa  of  mìscellaneous  concrete  work  useftd 
as  a  guide  in  making  very  rough  estimates. 

Àpproximate  costs  of  reinforced  concrete  btdidings  in 
terms  of  cost  per  square  f oot  of  floor  surface,  covering  a 
Wide  range  of  areas  and  t3rpes  of  buildings. 

Labor  costs  in  general,  and  practical  ways  of  organising 
construction  work  along  scientific  management  lines. 

The  economica!  selection  and  proportioning  of  materials 
for  concrete;  the  quantitìes  required  per  cubie  yard;  and 
the  cost  based  on  definite  prices  of  cement,  sand  and 
stone. 


Labor  costs  of  preparìng  and  mixing  materials. 

The  design  and  building  of  form  work  in  the  best  and 
cheapest  manner;  and  the  times  and  cost  of  placing  steel. 

Tables  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  form  designs  and  of 
estimates. 
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S-M-l  Fiat  Slab  System 


DxvxLoPKD  BT  Edward  SHtrLSKi 

See  pp.  542-543  for  descriptioii  and  illuatr&ticHi 

IfAu  economìcal  and  scìentific  system  of  reinforced  concrete 

coDstnictioii. 

^ThoTOUgUy  tested  and  foiind  satisfactory  in  actual  practice. 

^  Requires  least  amount  of  Bteel. 

*[  Used  in  great  number  of  buìldings. 

^Approved  by  authorities  oa  concrete  constructioD. 
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HAVEMEYER    BARS 

*'Every  Pound  PuUs" 

Can  be  used  ec*  iDomicali y  on  any  lype  of 
Concreie  Struciiue. 

Ruiìed    V*    sanie    weight  and  area  as  piain 
bars — Kuund,  Squaie,  and  Fiat  secùons. 

Xu  exce^s  metal — New  Billet  Steel. 

Concrete   Steel  Company 

42  Broadway,  New  York 

Cnioigo       Philaàe:;:h:a       Boston       Youngsiown       SjTacuse       Birm.ingìia,m 
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Gabriel  Reinforcement  Co. 

STEEL  FOR  CONCRETE 
REINFORCEMENT 

DBSIGN3  AND  ESnitUTES  FnKNISHBD 
PENOBSCOT    BUILDING  DETROIT.    MICHIGAN 


SAYLOR'S  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

U8ED  BY  THE  U.  8.  GOVERNMENT  SINCE  1876 

FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  MARKET 

COPLAY  CEMENT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Ebt'd  1866 
200  FiFTH  Ava.,  New  Yobx  Widener  Bldq-,  Phu-a. 

453  Washinoton  St.,  Boston       Heard  Bldq.,  Jacksonville,  Fla- 
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The 

Fulier-Lebigh 
Pulverizer 
Mill 

Prodacea  Commct  -àuBy 

CEMEHT  HAVIHG  A 
HIGHER  PESCEirrAGE 
OF  niPALPABLE  POW- 
DER  THAH  CAN  BE 
OBTAIBED  BY  ART 
OTHEE  MILL. 

FINELY  GROUND  CEMENT  INSURES: 

MAZIMnM  PERCEHTAGE  OF  ACTIYE 
HYDRAnLIC  PROPERTIES 
HIGHER  SAITD  CARRYIBG  CAPACITY 
HIGHER  COMPRESSIVE  STREMGTH 
SPPERIOR  COYERIHG  QUALITIES 
DEMSER  COHCRETE 
UHIFORM      FIWEMESS 

A  COMPLETE  SELF-CONTAINED  UNIT 

The  most  ecoaomical  mìU  for  pulTerìzine  Portland  Cement, 

Acculturai  Limestone,  Asphalt  Filler 

May  u>e  tend  you  illuttrated  eatalogue? 

LEHIGH  CAR,  WHEEL  &  AXLE  WORKS 

MAIN  OFFICE:   CATASAUQUA,  PA. 

H«w  York:  SO  Churoh  St.  Chioaga:  MoCormlnk  Bltf|. 

Pittsburgh:  Farmcrs  Bank  BIdg. 


^^  TOXEMNT 

INTEGRAL  WATERPROOFING  COMPOUND 

I       Character.    A  remarkablecolloidal  pow- 
[    der  which  lubricates  Portland  Cement  mor- 

tar,   concrete,   stucco,   etc.    It  makes  the 
I    partides  flow  together  ioto  a  denser  body, 

and  reduces  voida  to  a  minimuni. 
Use*.      Especially    adapted    for    « 

proofing  Portland  Cement  constniction,  con- 
crete dwellings,   factories,  office  buildings, 

devator  and  boiler  pits.     Makes  floors  like 
I    adamant.     Superior  for  use  in  cement  mor- 

tar  troweied  on  the  outside  of  tubble  foun- 

dationa,  and  for  stucco  surfaces  of  buildings 

Ideal  for  use  in  foundations,  hridges  dams 

piers,  moulded  cement  work,  ums,  benches, 

statues,  balustradea,  etc. 
I        Mixing.      Inlatgeoperations  "R  I  W 

Toiement  can  be  muied  with  the  clinker  at 

the  cement  mill,    When  miied  on  the  job  in 

ordinary  construction  use  two  per  cent,  by 

weight  of    the    amount   of  neat   Portland 

Cement.    Pteferabiy  it  should  be  mued  dry 

In  Portland  Cement  construction  where  no 

water  pressure  is  present  a  smaller  amount 

of    R.  I.  W."  Toiement  may  sometimes  be 
1    used. 

Record.     "R.  I.  W."  Toiement  has  been 

a  pronounced  success  in  many  of  the  most 

notable  stnictures   in   this  and  in   foreign 

countries,  a  few  illustrations  of  which  will 

be  found  in  the  Toxement  booklet  which 
I    may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Dept.  70. 

TocH  Brothers, 

I    TKkmkal  ,nd  SÒBUific  PaM  Uaktn  Sina  lS4t 

I  320    Fifth  Avenue,    New  York 

rk  London.  Enotanit  Toronto,  Canada 


HELDEKBERG  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

.  TJniformity  in  Compo- 

MaDUfactured    for    19  a  sition  gives  uaiform 

yesra  by  one  compaDy  "^  strength,  finenesa  and 

with  one  organiiation  J3  color,  insuring  the  beat 

uaing  one  proceae.  7  resulta  in  ali  concrete 
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portland  ^^cement 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Company 

1   Broadway,  New  York 
CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


THE  NATIONAL  CEMENT 


YEARS  of  Constant  improvement  in 
manufacturing  and  selling  facìlìties 
bave  developed  a  service  that  ìs  distinc- 
tively  Lehigh  service  and  a  cement  that 
is  demanded  throughout  the  nation.  Mills 
from  coast  lo  coast. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 

AMantown,  Pa.  Chicago,  III.  Spokan»,  Wn> 


SEN1>  POR  TRIS  FREE  BOOK 


A  practìcal  BOOK  Sor  engineere,  contractors  and 
public  officiala.  Obtain  your  copy  by  writing  the 
Service  Department  of 

The  Àtlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Itrmitr  tf  PtrUtni  Ctmnit  A 


OUALITY 

GUARANTEED 

SERVICE 

ECONOMY 

- 

PENN-ALLEN  PORTLAND  GEMENT 

Manufaetured  by 

PEHN-ALLEII  GEMENT  COMPANY 

Works,  Penn-Alien,  Nuarath,  Pa. 
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WARNER'S 


(Pure 
Proper  Pereentages  of 


Cedar  Hollow"  Hydrated  Lime) 

LIMOID"   in  Conerete 

WILL  make  Concrete  flow  more  freely  in  chutes 
WILL  minìmize  separation  of  the  ageregatea 
WILL  make  concrete  more  dense  and  impermeable 


Warntrs  "Limoid"  is  manufaetured  under  melhods  of  sirici  mili  control 
involving  conlinuat  chemical  supervision  by  graduale  cHemisI,  living  al  the 
plani. 

FREE  LITERATURE  ON  REQUEST 

CijarUsf  WBiSkxyitx  Companp 

Wllmingtan,  Dal.       18  E.  41ct  St.,  N.  Y.       Philadalphla,  Pa. 


The  Austin  Cube   Road  and  Street  Paver 

DealtBcd  (or  High  Spe«d  and   tha  ProducUoo  ot  Perfecily  Mlied  Concnte 

Austin  Cube  Pavers  bave  been  used  Mclusively  on  the  world'smost 
eitensive  concrete  road  building  projects.  Invariably  they  have  eiceeded 
their  guarantecd  output  by  severa!  hundred  square  yards  a  day.  The 
Austin  Cube  can  be  ctowded  withont  fear  of  breakdowns  or  poorly-miied 
concrete.  The  cube  mixing  dnim,  with  inside  breaker  roda  and  lenewable 
inside  wearing  plates,  is  the  most  efficient  and  long-lived  type  of  mixer 
from  the  liewpoint  of  the  contractor  and  the  engineer. 

THE  AUSTIN  CUBE  ¥ 
BY  KNEADING 

In  the  Cube  the  batch  is 
miied  aa  a  unit,  folding,  refold- 
ing  and  squeczing— by  kneading. 
The  cement  1%  forced  Lnto  the 

voids,  and  the  wholeis  squeezed  . 

into  a  dense,  closely-knit,  even-  I 

gcained  mass.  The  Cube  Drum 
pennits  kigh-gradc  mixing;  oo 
matter  how  fast  it  is  revolved, 


F.  C.   AUSTIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Office  Mulo  OAoe 

RaUway  Euhaaga  BldS. 
CHICAGO.  ILl. 


NEW  YORK  crrv 
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CONVERSION  OP  F0REI6N  TO  AMERICAN  VALUES 

LBNOTH— «I.  *  meter»        cm.  *  centimater,        mm.  *  milUmetor 
1  m.  "B  100  cm.  »  1,000  mm.  »  39.37  in.  «  3.28  ft. 

SUSFACB— in*  «  iquare  nwter,        cm*  *  ■quara  ceatimeter.        min*  ■■  ■qoarv  nilliiiwter 

1  m*  »  10,000  cm'  »  1,000,000  mm'  »  1.196  8^  yd.  »  10.764  sq.  ft. 

s  1,S50  sq.  in. 

VOLUMB—m'  -  cable  meter»        1  »  Uter 

'    1  m>  »  1,000 1.  »  1.306  CO.  yds.  »  35.315  cu.  ft.  »  61023.4  cu.  in. 

-  264.2  Uq.  gaL 

WBIORT— kf.  ->  kilocram,         f .  —  gnun.  t.  —  matrie  ton»         toa  —  short  ton  (2000  Ik) 

1  kg.  "  1,000  g.  >»  2.205  Ib.  >  35.274  oz. 

1 1.  »  1,000  kg.  =>  1.102  ton  -  2204.62  Ib. 

1  kg.  per  m'  =>  1.686  Ib.  per  cvu  yd.  «  0.0624  Ib.  per  cn«  ft* 

1 1.  per  m'  »  1,685.57  ib.  per  cu.  yd. 

PRESSURE 

1  kg.  per  cm'  »  0.01  kg.  per  mm'       ^  14.223  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

1  kg.  per  m'    »  0.0001  kg.  per  cm'      =  0.205  Ib.  per  sq.  f  t. 

=^  0.0014  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

MONBT-~£  —  ponnd,  ■  «  Bhilliiic,  d  «  penay,  f  -  frane,  e  -  centina, 

m  ■■  mark,  pf  *  pfennig,  1  «■  lire 

England:    1  £  »  $4.8665,  1  s  »  $0.2433,  1  d  »  $0.0203 
France,  Belginm,  Switzerland:  If    =  lOOc  —  $0.193 
Italy:  11    ==  lOOc   »  $0.193 

Germany  :  1  m  =  100  pf  —  $0.238 

Unit  prices:  1  f.  per  t.  »  $0.175  per  ton 
1  f .  per  kg.  «  $0.0875  per  Ib. 
1  m.  per  t.  —  $0.216  per  ton 
1  m.  per  kg.  -  $0.108  per  Ib. 

TEMPERATURE 

Water  freezes  at  32^  Falirenheit,  0^  Centigrade,  and  0^  Reaumur. 

Water  boils  at  212''  Fahrenheit,  lOO"*  Centigrade,  80"  Reaumur. 

180 
To  concert  a  Centigrade  reading  into  Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  -rz^ 

(=  1.8)  and  add  32. 

180 
To  convert  a  Reaumur  reading  into  Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  -^r-  (-  2.25) 

and  add  32. 


